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PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


TJOTHING has more engaged the attention of 

literary men ſince the revival of learning, than 
to trace from antient monuments the inſtitutions and 
Jaws, the religion, the manners, and cuſtoms of the 
Romans, under the general name of Roman Antiqui- 
ties, This branch of knowledge is not only curious 
in itſelf, but abſolutely neceſſary for underſtanding 
the Claſſics, and for reading with advantage the hiſ- 
tory of that celebrated people, It is particularly re- 
"mt for ſuch as proſecute the ſtudy of the civil 
aw. 

Scarcely on any ſubject have more” books been 
written, and many of them by perſons-of diſtinguiſh- 
ed abilities. But they are} for the moſt part, too 
voluminous to be generally uſeful, Hence a number 
of abridgements have been publiſhed ; of "which 
thoſe of Kennet and Nieuport are eſteemed the beſt. 
The latter is on the whole better adapted than the 
former, to illuſtrate the Claſſics ; but being written in 
Latin, and abounding with difficult phraſes, is not 
fitted for the uſe of younger ſtudents. Beſides, it 
contains nothing concerning the laws of the Romans, or 
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the buildings of the city, which are juſtly reckoned 
among the moſt valuable parts in Kennet. 
On theſe accounts, near twenty years ago, the 
Compiler of the following pages thought of framing 
from both, chiefly from Nieuport, a compendium for 
his own uſe, with an intention to print it, if he ſhould 
meet with no book on the ſubject to his mind. But 
he ſoon perceived, that on ſeveral important points, 
| he could not derive from either the ſatisfattion he 
wiſhed. He therefore had recourſe to other ſources 
of information ; and chiefly to the claſſics themſclves. 
To enumerate the various authors he has conſulted, 
would be tedious and uſeleſs. Ir is ſufficient to ſay, 
that he has borrowed with freedom, from all hands, 
whatever he judged fir for his purpoſe. He has been 
chiefly indebted to Manutius, Briſſonius, and Mid- 
Aleton, on the ſenate ; to Pignorius, on ſlaves; to St- 
gonius and Grucchius, Manutinus, Huber, Gravina, 
Merula, and Heineccius, on the aſſemblies of the peo- 

ple, the rights of the citizens, the laws and judicial 
proceedings; to Lipfius, on the magiſtrates, the art 
of war, ſhews of the circus and gladiators ; to Sheffer, 
on naval affairs and carriages; to Ferrarius, on the 
Roman dreſs; to Kirchmannus, on funerals; to Ar- 
buthnot, on coins; to Dickſon, on agriculture; to 
Donatus, on the city ; to Turnebus, Abrahamus, Ro- 
finus, Salmaſius, Hottomomannus, Grevius and Gro- 
novias, Montfaucon, Pitiſcus, Ernefti, and particular- 
ly Geſner, in different parts of the work. | 
After making conſiderable progreſs in this under- 
taking, the Compiler found the execution ſo difficult, 
that he would have willingly dropt it, could he have 
found any thing on the ſubjeCt to anſwer his views. 
Accordingly when Mr. Lempriere did him the favour 
to communicate his deſign of publiſhing that uſeful 
work, the Claffical DiiFionary, he uſed the freedom 
to ſuggeſt to him the propriety of intermingling with 
| his 
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his plan a deſcription of Roman Antiquities. But he- 
ing informed by that Gentleman, that this was imprac- 
ticable, and meeting with no book which joined 
the explanation of words and things together, he re- 
ſolved to execute his original intention. It is now a- 
bove three years ({ince he began printing. "This de- 
lay has been occaſioned partly by the difficulty of | 
the work, and making various alterations and addi- 
tions; partly alſo by a folicitude to receive the remarks 
of ſome gentlemen of learning and taſte, on whoſe 
judgement he could rely, who have been ſo obliging 
as to read over, with critical attention, the ſheets as 
as they were printed. | 

After finiſhing what relates to the laws and Judicial 
proceedings, the Compiler propoſed publiſhing that 
part by'it(elf, with a kind of f//abus of the other parts 
ſubjoined; that he might have leiſure to reprine, with 
improvements, a ſummary of geography and hiſtory, 
which he compoſed a few years ago, for the uſe of his 
ſcholars. But after giving an account of the deities and 
religious rites in. this curſory manner, and without 
quoting authorities, he. was induced, by the advice 
of. friends, to relinquiſh that deſign, and to poſtpone 
other objects, till he ſhould bring the preſent pecform- 
| ance to a concluſion, Although he has all along 
ſtudied brevity, as much as a regard to perſpicuity 
would admit, the book has ſwelled ro a much greater 
ſize than at firſt he imagined. 

The labour he has undergone, can be conceived 
by thoſe only who have been converſant in ſuch ſtu- 
dies. ' Bur-he will think his pains well beſtowed, if 
his work anſwer the end intended, to facilitate the 
acquiſition of claſſical learning, He has done every 


_ - thing in his power to render it uſeful. He has endea» 


voured to give a juſt view of the conſtitution of the 
Roman government, and to point out the principal cau-_ 
fes of the various changes which it underwent, This 
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part, it is hoped, will be found calculated to impreſs 
on the minds of youth juſt ſentiments of government 
in general, by ſhewing on the one hand the pernici- 
ous effects of ariſtocratic domination ; and on the 0- 
ther, the ſtill more hurtful conſequences of democra- 
tical licentiouſneſs, and oligarchic tyranny. 
| But it is needleſs to point out what has been at- 
tempted 1 in particular parts ; as it has been the Com- 
piler's great aim throughout the whole to convey as 
much uſeful information as poſſible, within the limits 
he has preſcribed to himſelf. Although very few, 
things. are advanced without claſſical authority, yet 
in ſo extenſive a field, and amidſt ſuch diverſity of 
opinions, he no doubt may have fallen into miſtakes. 
Theſe he ſhall eſteem it the higheſt favour to' have 
inted out to him; and he earneſtly entreats the 
aſſiſtance of the encouragers of learning, to enable 
him to render his work more uſeful, He has 
ſubmitted his plan to the beſt judges, and it has uni- 
formly met with their approbation. 

It may perhaps be thought, that in ſome places 
| he has quoted too many authorities. - But he is con- 
fident no one will think ſo, who takes the trouble 
to examine them. This he efteems the moſt valua- 
ble part of the book, It has at leaſt been the moſt 
laborious. A work of this kind, he imagines, if pro. 
perly executed, might be made to ſerve as a key to all 
the claſſics, and in ſome degree ſuperſede the uſe of 
large annotations and commentaries on the different 
authors ; which, when the ſame cuſtoms are alluded 
to, will generally be found to contain little elſe but 
a repetition of the ſame things. 

As the work is not divided into books and chapters, 
the table of Contents, It 1s hoped, will ſupply that 
deficiency. 

The Compiler has now in a grent meaſure compler- 

| he, -C 
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ed, what above twenty years ago he conceived to be 
wanting 1n the common plan of education in this coun- 
try. His firſt attempt was to conne@ the ſtudy of Latin 
grammar with that of the Engliſh; which was approved 
of by ſome of the firſt literary characters then in the 
Kingdom. It 1s ſufficient to mention Mr Harris and 
Dr Lowth. He has ſince contrived, by a new but na- 
tural arrangement, to include in the ſame book a voca- 
bulary, not only of the ſimple and primitive words in the 
Latin tongue, but alſo of the moſt common derivatives 
and compounds, with an explanation of phraſes and 
of tropes. His next attempt was to join the know- 
ledge of antient and modern geography and the prin- 
ciples of hiſtory with the ſtudy of the clafſics. And 
now he has endeavoured to explain difficult words 
and phraſes in the Roman authors, from the cul- 
toms to which they refer. How far he has ſuc- 
ceeded in the execution, he muſt leave others to 
judge. He can only ſay, that what he has written, . 
has proceeded from the pureſt deſire to promote the 
improvement of youth; and that he ſhould never 
have thought of troubling the world with his publi- 
cations, if he could have found on any of the ſubjes 
he has treated, a book adapted to his purpoſe. He has 
attained his end, if he has pur it in the power of the 
teacher to convey inſtruction with more eaſe, and in 
a ſhorter time; and of the learner, to procure with 
_ greater facility, inſtrution for himſelf, He has la- 
boured long in the education of youth, and wiſhed to. 
ſhew himſelf not unworthy of the confidence repoſed 
in him by the public. His chief enjoyment in life has 
ariſen from the acquiſition and communication of uſe- 
ful knowledge; and he can truly ſay with Seneca, 87, 
cum hac exceptione detur ſapientia, ut illam incluſam te». . 
neam, nec enunciem, rejiciam, Ep. 6. 
Edinburgh, | 

April, 1791.) | 
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"Tar Compiler bal felt much fatisfaRion from the 
favourable reception his performance. has met with. 
He has, in particular, been highly gratified by the 
approbation of ſeveral of the maſters of the great 
fchools in England, and of the profeſſors in the 
univerſities of both kingdoms. The obliging com- 
munications he has received from them, and from 
other gentlemen of the firſt charaQter for claſſical 
learning, he will ever remember with gratitude. 
Stimulated by ſuch encouragement, he has exerted 
his utmoſt induſtry to improve this edition. The 
numerous fats and authorities he has added will 
fhew the pains he has beſtowed. The index of La- 
tin words and phraſes is conſiderably enlarged : and 
an Index of proper names and things 1s ſubjoined ; 
for ſuggeſting the utility of which, he 1s indebted to 
the authors of the Analytical Review. 

There are feveral branches of his ſubje&, which 
fill remain to be diſcuſſed, and in thoſe he has treat- 
ed of, he has been obliged to ſuppreſs many particu- 
Hrs for fear of ſwelling his book to too great a ſize. 
It has therefore been ſuggeſted to him, that to render 
this work more generally uſefu], it ought to be print- 
ed in two different forms; in a fmaller fze for the 
ute of ſchools, and in a larger form, with additional 
obſervations and plates, for the ufe of more advanced 
ſtadents. This, if he find it agreeable to the public, 
he Thall endeavour to execute to the beſt of his abili- 

: But it muſt be a work of time; and he is now 
obliged to direct his attention to other objects, waich 
he conſiders of no lefs importance. 


As 
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As ſeveral of the Claſſics, both Greek and Latin, 
are differently divided by different editors, it will be 
proper to mention what editions of theſe have been 
followed in the quotations : Cz/ar by Clarke, or in 
uſum Delphini ; Pliny, by Brotier ; Quin#ilian and 
the writers on huſbandry, by Geſner ; Petronius Ar- 
biter by Burmannus ; Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, by 
Reiſke ; Plutarch's morals, by Xylander ; and -Dio 
Caſſius, by Reimarus. It 1s needleſs to mention the 
editions of ſuch authors as are always divided in the 
fame manner. Thoſe not divided into chapters, as 
Appian, Strabo, Plutarch's lives, &c. are quoted by 
books and Pages. 


Edinburgh, 
May 21ft, 1792, F 
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Page 53, line 2 3, for window read windows. 


m=— 70, —- QY, — 01 read or. 

m=— 236, — 28, — Faufta read Fulvia. 

— 227, — 13, dele was. 

w—— 282, — 16, for con/ſendo read cenſendo, 

w— 282, —- 6, — Lucinia read Lucina. 

—— 286, — 42, — herd read head. 

n— ZI5, — 27, — read CUSTODIUNTO IGNEM, 
nw 325, — 34, — treachery or read treachery of. 

—— 371, —- 8, — paluditis read paludatis. 

— 394, — 43, — towers at forts a read towers or forts at. 
m— 43, — 18, — obligations read oblations. : 
=—=— 403, — 12, — foundsor read pounds of. 
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Some other literal errors may haveeſcaped inthe hurry of printing, 
but none, it is hoped, of any 1mportance, | 
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The FOUNDATION of the C1TY, and D1V1S81T0N of its - 
| INHABITANTS. 


OME was founded by Romulus and a colony from 
R Alba Longa, 753 years, as it is commonly thought, = 
before the birth of Chriſt. They began to build on 
the 21{t day of April, which was called Pali/ia, from Pales, 
| the goddeſs of ſhepherds, to whom it was conſecrated, and 
was ever after held as a feſtival; (dies natalis urbis Rome.) 
Pell. Pat. 1. 8.; Ovid. Faſt. iv. 806. 
Romulus divided the people of Rome into three TRIBES ; 
and each tribe into ten CURIA. The number of tribes 
was afterwards increaſed by degrees to thirty-five, and divi- 
ded into country and city tribes, { ruftice ct urbane.) The 
number of the curie always remained the ſame. Each cu- 
ria anciently had a chapel or temple for the performance of 
ſacred rites, Yarr. de Lat. ling. iv. 32. ; Tacit. Ann. Xil. 24. 
He who preſided over one curia was called Curio, ( quia ſa- 
cra curabat, Feſtus) ; he who preſided over them all, Curio 
Maximus. Heat 
© From each tribe Romulus choſe 1000 foot-ſoldiers, 
and 100 horſe. 'Theſe 3000 foot and 300 horſe were called 
 LEGIO, a legion, becauſe the moſt warlike were choſen, 
Plutarch.. in Remulo : Hence one. of the thouſand 97 
TIED - Las: ea 
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each tribe furniſhed was called M11.es, Varro de Lat. ling. 
iv. 16. 3 (wunus ex mille) TIſhdor. 1x. 3. The commander of a 
tribe was called 'TriBuNus, (puaapxos vel TpirTuzpx0;.) 
Dionyſ. ti. 5. ; Veget. tn. 7. 

The whole territory of Rome, then very ſmall, was alſo 
divided into three parts, but not equal. One part was allot- 
ted for the ſervices of religion, and for building temples; an- 
other, for the king's revenue, and the uſes of the ſtate ;, the 
third and mott conſiderable part was divided into thirty por- 
tions, to anſwer to the thirty curize, Driony/. ti. 7. 

The people were divided into two ranks (ordines), PA- 
TRICIANS and PLEBEIANS ; conneQted together as PA- 
TRONS and CLIENTS. In after times a third order was 
added, namely, the EQUITES. | 


Tuz SENATE, 
Tr. The Inſtitution and N umber of the Senate. 


HE Senate was inſtituted by Romulus, to be the per- 
petual council of the Republic, ( Conſidium reipublice 
ſempiternum, Cic. pro Sextio, 65.) It conſiſted at firſt only 
of 100. 'They were choſen from among the Patricians ; ac- 
cording to Diony/s of Halicarnaſſus, ii. 12. three were no- 
minated by each tribe, and three by cach curia. 'To theſe 
ninety-nine Romulus himſelf added one, to preſide in the 
ſenate, and have the care of the city in his abſence. The 
ſenators were called PATRES, either upon account of their 
age, or their paternal care of the ſtate; certainly out of re- 


fſpeCt : and their offspring, PATRICII; ( Nui patrem ciere 
 þoſſent, 1. e. ingenui, Liv. x. 8. Feſtus). After the Sabines were 
aſſumed into the city, another hundred was choſen from them, 


by the ſuffrages of the curie, Diony/; ii. 47. But, according to 
Lairy, there were only 100 ſenators at the death of Romulus, 
and their number was increaſed by Tullus Hoſtilius after the 
deſtruction of Alba. 1. 17. & 3o. 'Tarquinius Priſcus, the fifth 
king of Rome, added 100 more, who were called PATRES 


 MINORUM GENTIUM. 'Choſe' created by Romulus, 
were called PATRES MAJORUM GENTIUM, Tac. 


Annal. x1. 25. and their poſterity, Patric Majorum Gen- 


tium. This number of 300 continued, with ſmall yariation, 
to the times of Sylla, who increaſed it; but how many he 


13 added, 
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added, is uncertain. It appears there were at leaſt above 


oo, Cic. ad Attic. 1. 14. 


In the time of Julius Czſar, the number of ſenators was 
increaſed to goo, Die. xliit. 47. and after his death to 1000 


many worthleſs. perſons having been admitted into the ſenate 


during the civil wars, 1d. lii. 42. one of whom i is called by 
Cicero ſelf-choſen, ( /efus ipſe a ſe ), Phil. xiii. 13. But 
Auguſtus reduced the number to 600, Swet. Aug. 35. Dio. 
lv. 14. 

Such as were choſen into the ſenate by Brutus, . after 
the expulſion of Tarquin the Proud, to ſupply the place of 
thoſe whom that king had-ſlain, were called CONSCRIPTI, 
7. e, perſons written or enrolled together with the old ſenators, 
who alone were properly ſtyled Patres. Hence the cuſtom 
of ſummoning to the ſenate thoſe who were Patres, and who 
were Conſcripti ; ( ita ape/labant in novum ſenatum lefos, Liv, 
31. 1.) Hence alſo the name Patres Conſeripti (ſc. et) was 
afterwards uſually applied to all the ſenators. 


% 


2. The Cluſing of Senators. 


PErſons were choſen into the ſenate, { Senatus legebatur, 


Liv. xl. 51, vel in ſenatum legebantur. Cic. Cluent. 
47..), firſt by the kings, Liv. i. 8. xxx. 35. and after their 
expulſion, by the conſuls, Liv, ii. 1. and by the military 
tribunes, Leftus in Preteriti Senatores ; but from the year 
of the city 310, by the cenſors: at firſt only from the 
Patricians, but afterwards alſo ſrom the Plebeians;z chiefly 
however from the Zquites ; whence that order was called 
Seminarium Senatits. Liv. Xl. 61. 

Some think that the ſenate was ſupplied from the annual 
magiſtrates, choſen by the people, all of whom had of courſe 
admittance into the ſcnate ; but that their ſenatorial charaer 
was not eſteemed complete, ti]l they were inrolled by the 
cenſors at the next Lyftrum ; at which time alſo the moſt 
eminent private citizens were added to complete the num- 


ber. See Middleton on the Roman Senate, 


After the overthrow at the battle of Cannz, a tak: 
was created for chuſing the ſenate, Liv. xxiii. 22. After the | 
ſubverſion of liberty, the Emperors conferred the dignity of 
a ſenator on whom they thought fit. Auguſtus created three 
men to chuſe the ſenate, and other three to review the Equi- 
tes, wn place of the cenſors, Suet. Aug. 37. ; Dio. lv. 13. 
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He whoſe name was firſt entered in the cenſors books, was 
called PRINCEPS SENATUS, which title uſed to be gi- 
ven to the perſon who of thoſe alive had been cenfor firſt, 
(qui primus cenſor, ex 1s qui viverent, fiifſet, Liv. xxvii. 11. ); 
but after the year 544, to him whom the cenſors thought 
moſt worthy, Liv. xxvii. 13. 'This dignity, although it con- 
ferred no command or emolument, was eſteemed the very 
higheſt, and was uſually retamed for life, Liv. xxxiv. 44- 3 
XXXix. 52. Its called PrRIncieaTvs; and hence afterwards 
the Emperor was named Princeps, which word properly de- 
notes only rank, and not power. | 

In chuſfing Senators, regard was had not only to their rank, 
but alſo to their age and fortune. 

The age at which one might be choſen a ſenator (ZETAS 
SENATORIA) 1s not ſufficiently aſcertained ; although it ap- 
pears that there was a certain age requiſite, Crc.»de lege Ma- 
nil. 21.; Tacit. Ann. xv. 28. Anciently ſenators ſeem to 
have been men advanced in years, as their name imports, Sak 


tuft. Cat. 6. Cic. de Sen. 6,; Ovid. Faff. v. 63.; Flor. 1. 15. 


But in after times the caſe was otherwiſe, It ſeems probable, 
however, that the age required for a ſenator was not below 
thirty; from certain laws given to foreign nations, at different 
times, in imitation of the Romans,  Czc. in Perr. 11. 49. ; 
Plin. ad. Traj. Ep. x. $3.3 for there 1s no poſitive afſcrtion 
on this ſubject in the claſſics. 

The firſt civil office which gave one admiſhon into the ſe- 
nate was the Quzſtorſhip, which ſome have imagined might 


be enjoyed at twenty-live, and conſequently that one might 


then be choſen a ſenator ; from Dio Caſſius, 1. 52. 20. Others 


think at twenty-ſeven, on the authority of Polybius, 1. 6. c. 


17. who ſays, that the Romans were obliged to ſerve ten years 
in the army, before they could pretend to any civil magiſtracy; 
and as the military age was ſeventcen, of conſequence that 
one might be made quzſtor at twenty-ſeven. But few ob- 
tained that office ſo early ; and Cicero, who often boaſts that 
he had acquired all the honours of the city, without a re- 
pulſe in any, and each in his proper year, {/vo anno), or as 
ſoon as he could pretend to it by law, had paſſed his thirtieth 


year before he obtained the queſtorſhip, which he admini- 


ſtered the year following in Sicily. So that the uſual age of 
enjoying the quzſtorſhip, (eas gue/ioria), and of courſe of 
being choſen a ſenator, in the time of Cicero, ſeems to have 
been thirty-one. | 


But 
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But although a perſon had enjoyed the quzſtorſhip, he did 


not on that account become a ſenator, unleſs he was choſen 
into that order by the cenſors, Gel. ni. 18, But he had e- 
ver after the right of coming into the ſenate, and of givin 

his opinion on any queſtion, Cic. in Yerr. v. 14. Ep. ad Fam. 
it. 7, About this, however, writers are not agreed. It is 
E at leaſt certain, that there were ſome offices which gave per- 
Go ſons a legal title to be choſen into the ſenate, (unde in /ena- 
tum legi deberent,) Liv. xx1i. 49. Hence perhaps the ſena- 
tors are ſometimes ſaid to have been choſen. by the people, 


6 (lei juſſu populi ), Liv. iv. 4.3 Cic. pro Sext. 65. And Ci- 
= cero often in his orations declares, that he owed his ſeat in 

S the ſenate, as well as his other honours, to the favour of the 

X people, Pop.. red. in Senat. 1. He aſſerts the ſame thing in 

* general terms, 1n Yerr. w. 11. pro Cluent. 56. E-% 

* Perſons alſo procured admiſhon into the ſenate by milita- 

3 ry ſervice, Senatorium per militiam auſpicabantur gradum, Se- 

= nec. Ep. 47.; fo Liv.xxiii. 23. | 

5 When Sylla, after the deſtruftion occaſioned by his civil 


wars and proſcriptions, thought proper to admit into the ſe- 
nate about 300 FEquites, he allowed the people to give their 
vote concerning each of them mm an aſſembly by tribes, Ap- 
pian. de bell. civ. vi. 413. But Dionyſus ſays, that Sylla ſup- 
plied the ſenate with any perſons that occurred to him, v. 77. 
and probably admitted ſome of the loweſt rank, Dzo. xl. 63. 
The Flamen of Jupiter had a ſeat in the ſenate, in right 
of his office, Liv. xxvii. 8. a privilege which none of the 
other prieſts enjoyed, Cic. Att. iv. 2. :''S | 
Auguſtus granted to the ſons of ſenators, after they afſu- . 
med the manly gswn, the right of wearing the /atus- clavus, 
and of beIng preſent at the debates of the ſenate, that thus 
they might become the ſooner acquainted with public-affairs, 
(quo celerius reipublice afſueſcerent), Suet. Aug, 38. "hey alſo 
had (the privilege of wearing the creſcent on their thoes, 
Stat. Sylv. v. 2. 28. b 
No one could be choſen into the ſenate who had exerciſed 
' a low trade, or whoſe father had been a flave, (/ibertino patre 
3 natus, Horat. Sat. 1. 6. 21. & 44-.);z but this was not always 
H obſerved. Appius Claudius Czcus firſt diſgraced (inguinavit. 
b vel deformavit) the ſenate, by eleCting into it the ſons of freed 
men, ( hibertinorum filius leftis ), Liv. ix. 29. 46.; or the 
grandſons, according to Suetonius, who ſays, that /iberting, in . 
the time of Appius, did not denote thoſe who were OIL: 
; _ their 
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their progeny, (ingenuos ex his procreatos), Suet. Claud. 24. a 
diſtinction which no where occurs in the claſſhcs. Sex. Aur. 
Victor calls thoſe choſen by Appius LiBErT1NI ; de vr. iluftr. 
34- But no body regarded that eleEtion, whatever it was, as va-. 
lid, Liv. ix, 46. and the next conſuls called the ſenate in the 
arder of the roll, which had been in uſe before the cenſorſhip 
af Appius, Jbid. 30, It appears, however, that freed men 
were admitted into the ſenate, at leaſt towards the end of 
the republic. For Dion Caſſus, ſpeaking of the cenſorſhip of 
Appius Claudius and Pifo, the father-in-law of Czſar, A. U. 
704, ſays, that Appius excluded not only all freed men, 
(awearvIJego), but alſo many noblemen, and among the reſt 
Salluſt, the hiſtorian, xl. 63. for having been engaged in 
an intrigue with Fauſta, the daughter of 5ylla and wife of 
Milo, (a quo deprehenſus, virgis ceſus erat) : Gell. xvii. 18. 
Serv. mn Virg. Zn, vi. 612: ; Acron. in Horat.' Sat. 1. 2. 41. 
Czſar admitted into the ſenate not only his officers, Dze. xlit. 
51. but even his mercenary ſoldiers, 1d. xliii, 20. 3 xlvin. 22.3 
lit. 25. & 42.3 all of whom Auguſtus removed, 16b:d. at 
which time he was fo apprehenſive of danger, that when- 
he preſided in the ſenate, he always wore a coat of mail. 
under his robe, and a ſword, with ten of the ſtouteſt of- 
his fenatorian friends ſtanding round his chair, Suet. Arg. 35. 
| In the year of Rome 535, a law was made, that na fſe- 


| Nator, or father of a ſenator, ſhould keep a bark above the 


burden of 300 amphore, or eight tons; for this was rec- 
koned ſufficient to carry their grain from their farms, and it 
feemed below a ſenator to reap advantage by merchandiſe, 
Liv. xxi. 63.3 Cic. in err. v. 18. <2, | 

_ Anciently no regard ſeems to have been-paid to thy for. 
tune {CENsus) of a ſenator, Pl/in, xiv. 1. and when it was 
firſt fixed does not appear. But in the flouriſhing ſtate of 
the republic, as we learn from Suetonius, it behoved every 
fenator to have at leaſt eight hundred ſeſtertia, which are com- 
puted to amount to between. fix and ſeven thouſand pounds 
Sterling ; not annually, but for their whole fortune. Au- 
guſtus raiſed it to 1200 H. 5. and ſupplied the deficiency to - 


thoſe who had not that ſum, Swet. Aug. 41. Cicero alſo 


mentions a certain fortune as requiſite in a ſenator, Fam. xiii. 5. 
Every /u/trum, i. e. at the end of every fifth year, the ſe- 
nate was rwiewed by one of the cenſors; and it any one by 
his bchavicur had rendered himſelf unworthy of that high 
rank, or had ſunk his fortune below that of a ſenator, his. 


Name 
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name was paſſed over by the cenſor in reading the roll of ſe- 
nators; and thus he was held to be excluded from the ſenate, - 
{ matus e Senatu. } 

But this, though diſgraceful, did not render perſons infa- 
mous, as when they were condemned at a trial ; for the 3gno- 
miny might be removed by the next cenſors, or they might 
obtain offices which again procured them admittance into the 
ſenate, Cic. pro Cluent. 42.3 as was the caſe with C., An- 
tonius, who was conſul with Cicero; and with P. Lentulus, 
who. was prztor at the time of Catiline's conſpiracy, Do. 
XXXviii. 30. Thus alſo Salluſt the hiſtorian, that he might 
recover his ſenatorian dignity, was made Prztor by Czlar, 
Dis. xlii. 52. and afterwards governor of Numidia, where 
he did not aCt as he wrote, (cx euipnoaro TY £pyw Tus Moyo.) 
H. xliii. 9. but by rapacity and extortion accumulated a great 


fortune, which he left to his grand-nephew, Tacit. Annal, 


lil. 30.3 Horat. Od. 11. 2. 
'This indulgence of being enrolled in the ſenate as ſuper- 
numerary members, without a formal eleCtion, was firſt 
granted to magiltrates by the cenſors, A. U. 693, Dio. xxxvii. 
46. | | 
There was a lift of the ſenators, (ALBUM SENATORIUM, 
Aruuma vel avaypuÞn Bomeurur), where all their names were 


written, which, by the appointment of Auguſtus, uſed to he 


annually paſted up in the ſenate-houſe, Dis. lv. 3. & Frag- 
ment. 137. and the name of. any ſenator who had been con- 
demned by a judicial ſentence, was eraſed from it, Tacit. 
Annal. iv. 42. | | 


J- The Badges and Privileges of Senators 


| (PHE Badges (inhenia ) of fenators were, I. the f Jo «ao 


vs, or Tunica laticlavia, i. e. a tunic or waiſtcoat with a 
long broad ſtripe of purple, like a ribbon, fewed to it on 
the fore part. It was broad, to diſtinguiſh it from that of the 


 Equites, who wore a narrow one. 2. Black buſkins reach- 
Ing to the middle of the leg, Horat. Sat. 1. 6. 28. with the 


letter C in ſilver on the top of the foot, Fuv. 7. 197. Hence, 


- calceos mutare, to become a ſenator, Gic. Phil. xiii. 13. 3, A 
- particular place at the ſpectacles, called ORcHesTRaA, next 
the ſtage in the theatre, and next the arena in the amphj- 
theatre, Cic. Cluent. 47. Ee Loo / 


TY 
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This was firſt granted them by P. Cornelius Scipio, 'the 
elder, in his conſulſhip, A. U. 558. Liv. xxxiv. 54. Hence 
Orcheſtra 18 put for the ſenate itſelf, Fuvenal. iii. 177. 

In the games of the circus, the ſenators ſat promiſcuouſ- 


1y with the other citizens, till the Emperor Claudius aſſigned 


them peculiar ſeats there alſo, Syet. Claud. 21.; Dio. Ix. 7. 
'On ſolemn feſtivals, when facrifices were offered to Jupi- 
ter by the magiſtrates, (in epulo Fovis, vel in cena Diali, } the 
ſenators had the ſole right of feaſting publicly in the Capitol, 
Gell, x11. 8.3 Dio. xlvui. 52. dreſt in their ſenatorian robes, and 
ſuch as were proper to the offices which they had borne in the 


_ city, Gic. Phil. 11. 43.3 Senec. contr. 1. 8. When Auguſtus redu- 


ced the number of the ſenate, he reſerved to thoſe who were 
excluded, the badge of their dreſs, and the privilege of ſitting 
in the Orcheftra, and of coming to theſe public entertain- 
ments, { prublice epulanii jus ; ) Suet. Aug. 35. © 


4. The Aſembling of the Senate, and the Time and Place of its 


Meeting. 


FoHE Senate was aſſembled (conwecabatur, vel cogebatur ) at 

firſt by the kings, £:v. 1. 48. after the expulſion of 'Var- 
quin, uſually by the conſuls, and in their abſence by the prez- 
tors, Cic. Ep. Fam. x. 12. 28. alſo by the diCtator, maſ- 


| ter of horſe, Liv. viii 33. decemviri, military tribunes, in- - 


terrex, prefe&t of the city, 4. Gell. 14. 7. and by the tri- 
bunes of the commons, who could ſummon the ſenate al- 
though the conſuls were preſent, and even againſt their will ; 
Cic. Ep. Fam. x. 28.3 Xi. 6.3 De Orat. li. 1.3 Gell. xiv. 8. 
The Emperors did not preſide in the ſenate unleſs when in- 


veſted with conſular authority, { Princeps prefidebat ; erat 


enim conſul) ; Plin. Ep. 11. 11. paneg. 76. vn 

The ſenators were ſummoned { arcefſebantur, citabantur, 
wcabantur, 8c.) anciently by a public officer named VIA-. | 
"TOR, becauſe he called the tenators from the country ; Gic. 
de Sen. 16. or by a PUBLIC'CRIER, when any thing had hap- 

ned about which the ſenators were to be conſulted haſtily, 
and without delay, Ziv. ni. 38.3 but 1n latter times by an 


EDICT, appointing the time and place, and publiſhed feve- 


"ral days before, (ic. Phil. 111. 8. not only at Rome, but ſome= 


Times alfo in the- other oities of Italy, Cic. ad Att. 1x, 17. 
The caule of afſembling it uſed alſo to bz added, CONSULTAN= 
Eg = ' DUM 
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DUM SUPER RE MAGNA ET ATROCI, Tacit. Annal. ii. 28. Hence 
Edicere ſenatum in proximum diem 3 Edicere ut ſenatus ad- 
efſet, &c. Cic. et Liv. paſſim. 

If any ſenator refuſed or neglected to attend, he was pu- 
niſhed by a fine and diſtraming his goods, ( mul®t4. et pigno= 
ris captione ; ) unleſs he had a juſt excuſe, Lv. ii. 38, 3 Cic. 
Phil. i. 5.3 Plin. Ep. iv. 29, 'Fhe fine was impoſed by him 
who held the ſenate, and pledges were taken till it was paid. 
But after ſixty or ſixty-five years of age, ſenators might at- 
tend or uot as Neg. pleaſed, Senec. de Brev. Vite, 20. Con- 
trov. 1. 8.3 Plin. Ep. iv. 23. 

The ſenate could not be held but in a temple, that is, 
in a place conſecrated by the augurs, Ge!!. xiv. 7. that thus 
their deliberations might be rendered more ſolemn, Cic, 
Dom. 51. 

Anciently there were but three places where the ſenate u- 
ſed to be held {Curie v. Senacula ); two within the city, and 
the temple of Bellona without it, Fe/us. Afterwards there 
were more places, as the temples of Jupiter Stator, Apollo, 
Mars, Vulcan, Tellus; of Virtue, Faith, Concord, &c., Al- 
ſo the Curia Hoſtihia, Fulia, Oftawia, and Pampers ; ; which 
laſt was ſhut up after the death of C zfar, becauſe he was 
ſlain in it, Swet. Ful. 88. Theſe Curie were conſecrated as 
temples by the augurs, but not to any particular deit 
When Hannibal led his army to Rome, the ſenate was held 
in the camp of Flaccus the Proconſul, betwixt the Porta 
Collina and Z£/quilina, Liv. xxvi. 10. _ 

When a report was brought that an ox had ſpoken, a thing 
frequently mentioned in ancient authors, the ſenate was 
held under the open air, Phin. Hift. Nat. viii. 45. 

On two ſpecial occafions the ſenate was always held with- 
out the city, in the temple of Bellona or of Apollo, for the 
reception of foreign ambaſſadors, eſpecially of thoſe who 
came from enemies, whom they did not chooſe to admit in- 
to.the city; and to give audience (cum ſ/enatus datus eff ) 
to their own generals, who were never allowed to come with- 
in- the walls while in aQtual command, Liv, xxxi. 47.— 
XRX111. Co 22. & Aer 34+ 43+ 36. 39» — 42 36. Senec. benef. 

V. I5. 
| The ſenate met (conveniebat) at ſtated times, on the ka- 
lends, nones, and ides of every month ; unleſs when the co- 
mitia were held. For on thoſe days (dies comitialibus) it 
was not lawful to hold a nnte, Cic, ad Frot. 1, 2. ad Fam. 
- 1, 4.3 
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1. 4-3 nor on unlucky days, (diebus nefaſtis v. atris) unleſs in 
_ dangerous conjunCtures, 1d. viii. 8.3 Liv. xxxviii. 53- — XXXIX- 
9.3 in which caſe the ſenate might poſtpone the comitia ; 
bid. & Cic. Mur. 25. 
An ordinary meeting of the ſenate was called Senatus LE- 
GITIMUS, y Fn Aug. 35. If an extraordinary ſenate was 
given to ambaſſadors or others for any reaſon whatever, it uſed 
to be called INDICTUS or EDICTUS, and then the ſenators 
were uſually ſummoned by an ediCt, whereby anciently thoſe 
were ordered to attend who were PATRES, and who were 
CONSCRIPTI, LZ:v. it. 1. but afterwards, © thoſe who 
* were ſenators, and who had a right to deliver their opi- 
& nion in the ſenate.” (Qui SENATORES, QUIBUSQUE IN 
SENATU SENTENTIAM DICERE LICERET, UT ADESSENT ; and 
ſometimes, UT ADESSENT FREQUENTES, AD Vil. KAL. DE- 
| CEMBR. &Cc. Cc. et Liv. paſſim.) . | 
| No decree of the ſenate could be made unleſs there was 
a" quorum, (nf ſenatorum numerus legitimus adefſet.) What 
| that was is uncertain. Before the times of Sulla, 1t ſeems 
_— to have been 100, Liv. xxxix. 18. Under Auguſtus it was 
| 400, which, however, that Emperor altered, Dw. liv. 35. 
lv. 3, If any-one-wanted to hinder a decree from bein 
paſſed, and ſuſpeQed there was not a quorum, he ſaid to the- 


Cic. Ep. Fam. viii. 11. 3 Feſtus in NUMERA. 

Auguſtus enacted, that an ordinary meeting. of the ſenate 
ſhould not be held oftener than twice-a-month, on the Kalends 

| and Ides; and in the months of September and October, that 
| only a certain number choſen by lot ſhould attend, Swet. Aug. 
| 35. This regulation was made under pretext of eaſing the ſe- 
nators, but in reality with a view to diminiſh their authority, 
by giving them leſs frequent opportunities of exerciſing it. 
Auguſtus choſe a council for himſelf every fix months, (con- 
filia ſemeftria fortiri,) to conſider before hand what things 
| ſhould be laid before a full houſe, (ad frequentem ſenatum,) 

1bid. ks 

| 'The ſenate met always, of courſe, on the 1ſt of January, 
| | for the inauguration of the new conſuls, who entered into 
[| | their office on that day, and then uſually there was a crowd- 

i | _ed houſe. - | FONT oe | | 
| He who had the faſces preſided, and conſulted the fathers, 

firſt, about what pertained to religion, (de rebus divims), a= | 
| | + hout ſacrificing to the Gods, expiating prodigies,.celebrating 
[- games, 


magiſtrate preſiding, NUMERA SENATUM, count the ſenate, 
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The SENATE. ; 11 


#ames, inſpeCting the books of the Sibyls, &c. z next, a- 
bout human affairs, namely, the raifing of armies, the ma- 
nagement of wars, the provinces, &Cc. The conſuls were 
then ſaid to conſult the ſenate about the republic in general, 
(de republica indefinite), and not about particular things, (de 
rebus fingulis finite, Aul. Gell, xiv, q.), The ſame was the 
_ caſe in dangerous junCtures, when the ſenate was conſulted 
about the ſafety of the republic, (de ſumma republica, v, tota.) 
Cic. paſſim. ; 

The month of February was commonly devoted to hear 
embaſhes and the demands of the provinces, Cic. ad Fratr. 
li. 3. ©& 12.3 ad Fam. i. 4.3; Aſcon. in Verr. 1. 35. 


&. The Manner of Holding and Conſulting the Senate. | 


HE magiſtrate, who was to hold the ſenate, offered a 
' ſacrifice; and took the auſpices, before he entered the 
ſenate-houſe, Plin. pan. 76. ; Gell. xiv. 7. If the auſpices 
were not favourable, or not rightly taken, che buſineſs was 
deferred to another day, Czc. Epr/?, x. 12 7 
Auguſtus ordered, that each ſenator, before he took his 
| ſeat, ſhould pay his devotions, with an offering of frankin- 
cenſe and wine, at the altar of that god in whoſe temple the 
ſenate were aſſembled, that thus they might diſcharge their 
duty the more religiouſly, Set. Aug. 35. 
When the conſuls entered the ſenate-houſe, the ſenators 
commonly roſe up to do them honour, Cic. Pis. 12. 
The ſenate was conſulted about-every thing pertaining ta 
the adminiſtration of the ſtate, except the creation of ma- 
giſtrates, the paſſing of laws, and the determination of. war 


and peace; all which properly belonged to the whole Ro- 


man people, Diony/; ii. 14. | 
_ 'The ſenate could not determine about the rights of Ro- 
man citizens without the order of the people, Liv. xxvi. 33. 
When a full houſe was afſembled, the magiſtrate preſiding, 
whether conſul or prztor,. &c. laid the þuſineſs before them 
in a ſet form; Quop BONUM, FAUSTUM, FELIX, FORTUNA- 
TUM SIT ; REFERIMUS AD Vos, PaTREs CONSCRIPTI, 'Then 
the ſenators were aſked their opinion in this form 3 Nic, Se. 
PosTHUMI, QUID CENSES? Liv. 1. 32. ix, 8.; or QUID Fike 
RI PLACET ? QUID TIB1 VIDETUR ; | | 
 - In aſking the opinions of Bo ſenators, the ſame order was 
A RES Fu 2 PS not 
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not always obſerved ; but uſually the princeps ſenatlhs was 
firſt defired to deliver his opinion, unleſs when there were 
conſuls ele, who were always aſked firſt, Sall. Cat. go. 
Cic. Phil. v. 13. ; Fam. vilt. 4-3 and then the reſt of the ſc- 
nators according to their dignity, Conſulares, Pretorii, ZEdi- 


litii, Tribuniti, et  Ruaftorit, which is alſo thought to have _ 
been their order in fitting, Cic. Phil. 13. The benches on 


which the ſenators ſat, (/ub/e/l;2), Cic. Cat. 1. 7. were pro- 
bably of a long form, Cic. Farr. iii. 9. as that mentioned by 


Juvenal, (/onga cathedra), ix. 52. and diſtin from one ano- - 


ther, each fit to hold all the ſenators of a particular deſcrip- 
tion ; ſome of them ſhorter, as thoſe of the tribunes, which 
ſeem to have held only a ſingle perſon, Sue?. Cl. 23. 'The 
conſuls ſat in the moſt diftinguiſhed PRnehs: on their curule 
chairs, Tbid. & Cat. iv. 1. 

As the conſuls ele&t were firſt aſked their opinion, ſo 
the prztors, tribunes, &c. ele, ſeem to have had the lame 
preference before the reſt of their 'order, Cc. ad Att. xit. 21. 
in Verr. v. 14. He who held the ſenate, might aſk firſt 
any one of the ſame order he thought proper ; which he 
did from reſpect or friendſhip, Cz. poft. redit. in Senat. 7. 


Liv. v. 20; Gell. xiv. 7. Senators were ſometimes aſked ' 


their-opinion by private perſons z (multi rogabantur, atque id- 
Ipſum conſulibus invitis :) Cic. Fam. 1. 2. 
The conſuls ufed to retain through the whole year the 


fame order which they had obſerved in the beginning of their 


office, Suet. Jul. 21. But in later times, eſpecially under 


_ the Emperors, they were aſked in what order the magiſtrate 


who preſided thought proper, Cic. Art. i. 13.3 Plin. Ep. 


_ Ix. 13. When they were all aſked their opinions, they were 


ſaid perrogari, Liv.z xxix. 19. Plin. pan. 60. Auguſtus ob- 
ſerved no certain rule in aſking the opinions of the ſenators, 
that thereby they might be rendered the more attentive, Suct, 


35: 


Nothing could be- laid before the ſenate againſt the will 
of the conſuls, unleſs by the tribunes of the people, who 
might alſo give their negative (moram facere) againlt any de- 


cree, by the ſolemn word VETO ; which was 'called inzer- 


ceding, (intercedere.) "This might alſo be done by all who had 


an equal or greater authority. than the magiſtrate prefiding, 
Cic. Legg. iii.-3.3 Gell. xiv. 7. If any perſon interceded, 
the ſentence of the ſenate was called SENA'TUS AUCTO- 


RIT AS, their Judgement or opinion, _ Iv. $7.3 Cice Fam, - 
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7 2.3 viii. 8.3 and not ſenatus conſultum or decretum, their 
command, So likewiſe it was named, if the ſenate was held at 
an improper time or place, (alzeno tempore aut loco) ; or if all 
the formalities ( /o/emnia) were not obſerved, Dio. lv. 3 : in 
which caſe the matter was referred to the people, or was after- 
wards confirmed by a formal decreeof the ſenate, Cic. Ep. Fam. 
x. 12, But when no mention is made of interceſhon or infor- 
mality, Auforitas ſenatis is the ſame with Conſultum, Cic. 
Legg- ii. 15- They are ſometimes alſo joined ; thus, Sena- 
thſconſulti auftoritas, which was the uſual inſcription of the 
decrees of the ſenate, and marked with theſe initial letters, 
S. T. A. Ci ets | RE 48 

The ſenators delivered their opinion ( /ententiam dicebant) 
ſtanding : Whence one was ſaid to be raiſed, (excitari), when 


| he was ordered to give his opinion, Lrv. ix. 8, z Cic. ad Attic. 


i. 13. But when they only afſented to the opinion of ano- 
ther, (verbo affenttebantur), they continued fitting, Cic. Fam. 
v. 2.3 Plin. pan. 76. The principal ſenators might likewiſe 
give their opinion about any other thing, beſides what was 
propoſed, which they thought of advantage to the ſtate, and 
require that the conſul would lay it before the ſenate; which 
Tacitus calls, Zgredi relationem. "They were then ſaid CEN- 
SERE referendum de aliqua re, Hall. Cat. 50. ; Plin. Ep. vi. 5. 
or Relationem poſtulare, Vacit. Ann. xn. 49, For no pri 
vate ſenator, not even the conſul-elect, was allowed to pro- 
poſe to the ſenate any queſtion himſelf, Cc. pro Dom. 27. 
Sometimes the whole houſe called out for a particular mo- 
tion, Sall, Cat. 48. And if the conſul heſitated or refuſed, 
which he did by ſaying, SE CONSIDERARE VELLE, the other 
magiſtrates, who had the right of holding the ſenate, might 
do it, even againſt his will, particularly the tribunes of the 
people, Czc. pro Leg. Mani. 19. 3, pro Sext. 30. 3 Epift. Fam. 
X. 16, Hence Auguſtus was, by a decree of the ſenate, in- 
veſted with the power of tribune for life, that he might lay 
any one thing he pleaſed before the ſenate every meeting, 
although he was not conſul, Dzo. liii. 32. And the ſucceed- 
ing Emfiigxors obtained from the ſenate the right of laying 
before hem one, two, or more things at. the ſame meeting z 


which was called 7us prime, ſecunde, tertie, quarte, et quin=- 

te relationis, Vopilc. et Capitol. In thoſe times the ſenator 

who gave his opinion firſt, was called Prime ſententiz ſenator, 

Jb:d. LE RI 7 : 

_ It was not lawful for the conſuls to: interrupt thoſe that 
| | ſpoke, 
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ſpoke, although they introduced in their ſpeech many things 
foreign to the ſubje&t ; which they ſometimes did, x Bo they 
might waſte the day in ſpeaking, (ut diem dicends eximerent, 
conſumerent v. tollerent.) For no new reference could be 
made after the tenth hour, 1. e. four o'clock afternoon ac- 
cording to our manner of reckoning ; Senec. de tranquil. an, 
c. ult. nor a decree paſled after ſunſet, A. Gell. xiv. 7. 
Hence Cicero, in blaming the decrees of Antony, calls 
them SCTa VEsPERTINA, Pþ1l, iii. 10. We read, however, 
of the ſenate's being aſſembled at midnight, upon the arrival 
of an expreſs from one of the conſuls, Sp. Furius, that he 
was beſieged} by the Aqui and Volſci, A. U. 290, Dionyf, 
ix. 63. ſo 111, 26,3 and of a perſon haranguing till it was 
- late that lights were called for, (node Wlatis Iucernis), Plin, 
'Þ. IV. 9. | 62] | 
Thoſe who grofsly abuſed this right of ſpeaking without 
interruption, were {ſometimes forced to give over ſpeaking, 
(ere ns by the noiſe and clamour of the other ſenators, 
ic. ad Att. iv. 2. Sometimes magiſtrates, when they made 
a diſagreeable motion, were filenced in this manner. Thus, 
| Ceptum eff referri de inducendo SCto, 1. e. delendo vel expun= 
gendo; ab omni Senatu reclamatum eft, Cic. pro Dom. 4. 
Ejus orationi vehementur ab omnibus reclamatum eſt, 1d. Fam. 
3. 2. 90 when a ſenator threw out abuſive language againſt 
any one, as Catiline did againſt Cicero and others, the whole 
ſenate bawled out againſt him, (Obfrepere omnes), Sall, Cat, 
I. 
: This uſed alſo to happen under the Emperors. Thus 
Pliny, ſpeaking of himſelf, after the death of Domitian, ſays, 
Finio. Incipit reſpondere Vejento ; nemo patitur ; obturbatur, 
obſtrepitur ; adeo quidem ut diceret; RoGo, Pa'rREs C. NE 
ME COGATIS IMPLORARE AUXILIUM TRIBUNORUM. £t fla- 
tim Murena tribunus, PERMITTO TIBI, VIR CLARISSIME, VE- 
JENTO DICERE, Tunc quoque reclamatur, Ep. ix. 13. The 
title of CLarIs81MUs was at this time given to all the ſena- 
tors ; but formerly only to the leading men. 


ved with 


Sometimes the ſpeeches of ſenators were reglye | 
ſhouts of applauſe : thus, Conſurgenti ad cenſenduMacclama- 
" tum eft, quod folet reſidentibus, Plin. Ep. iv. 9. And the moſt 

extravagant expreſſions of approbation were beſtowed on 
| themſelves: Non fere quiſquam in Senatu fuit, qui non me com- 
pleFeretur, exeſcularetur, certatimque laude cumularet, Id. ix. 


The 


13. 
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The conſul, or preſiding magiſtrate, ſeems to have exer- 
ciſed different powers in the ſenate at different times, Cic. 
Orat. iii. 1. When Cato one day, to prevent a decree from 
being paſſed, attempted to waſte the day in ſpeaking, Czſar, 
then conſul, ordered him to be led to priſon, whereupon the 
houſe roſe to follow him, which made Czſar recal his order, 
Gell. iv. 10. 

If any one in delivering his opinion had included ſeveral 
diſtin articles, {ome of which might be approved and 0- 
thers rejeCted, it'was uſual to require that the opinion might 
be divided, and that each particular might be propoſed apart; 
and therefore any ſenator might ſay, Divipe, Cic. Fam. 1. 2.3 
Senec, Ep. 21. Aſcon. in Cic. Mil. 6. 

In matters of very great importance, the ſenators ſome- 
times delivered their opinions upon oath, ( urati), Liv. xxvi. 
JJ+3 XXX. 40-3 Xl. 21. 

Several different queſtions might be referred to the ſenate 
by different magiſtrates in the ſame meeting, Cic. Phil. vii. 
I. 3; Liv. XXX. 21. 

When any magiſtrate made a motion, he was. rad; Vrr- 
BA FACERE 3 REFERRE vel DEFERRE AD SENATUM, or CoON- 
SULERE SENATUM DE ALIQUA RE, Cc. in ©if. 13. 

Whendifferent opinionswere delivered, the ſenators expreſ- 
ſed their aſſent, ſome to one, and ſome to another, variouſly, 
by their looks, by nodding with their heads, by ftretching 
out their hands, &c. Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 4. | 

The ſenators who ſpoke uſually addreſſed themſelyes to the 
whole houſe, by the title of PaTRes. ConscriPTi, Cic. et 
Liv. paſſimz ſometimes to the conſul or perſon who preſided, 
Cie. Phil. vill. 1.3 ſometimes to both, Liv. vi. 15. - They 
commonly concluded their ſpeeches in a certain form : QUa- 
RE EGO ITA CENSEO3 Or PLACET IGITUR, &C. Sallu/t. Cat. 
Ii. 52. Qvop C. Paxsa vERBA FECIT DE—DE EA RE _ITA 

 CENSEO;z or QUE CUM iTA $SINT; or QUasS 0B RES, ITA 
CENSEO 3 Cic. Phil. ill. 15.3 v. 4-3 ix. 7. Sometimes they 
uſed to read their opinion, (de /cripto dicere), Cic. Fam. x. 13+ 
and a decree of the ſenate was made according to it, (i ſen- 
 Tentiamt alicujus, vel, ita ut ille cenſebat.) _ 
| . When a ſenator did not give an entire aſſent to the opi- 
nion of any one, but thought that ſomething ſhould be add- 
ed, he ſaid, SErRviLIio ASSENTIOR, ET HOC AMPLIUS CEN= 
50 | Cic. Phil. Xill. 21. which was called addere ſententie, 
vel in ſententiam, Sall. Cat. 51. | 
.6. The 
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6. The Manner of making a Decree of the Senate. 


wW HEN ſeveral different opinions had been offered, and 

each ſupported by a number of ſenators, the conſul or 
magiſtrate preſiding might firſt put to the vote which opi- 
nion he pleaſed, ( ſententiam primam pronunciare, ut in eam 
diſceſſio fieret) ; Cic. Ep. Fam. i. 2.; x. 12. or ſuppreſs alto- 
gether (negare ſe pronunciaturum) what he diſapproved, Czf. 
de Bell. Civili, 1. 1. And herein conſiſted the chief power 
of the conſul in the ſenate. But' even this was ſometimes 
conteſted by the tribunes, (ante ſe oportere diſceſſionem facere, 


quam conſules), Cic. Fam. 1. 2. 


A decree of the ſenate was made by a ſeparation {per dif- 


_ ceſſionem ) of the ſenators to different parts of the houſe. He 
who preſided faid, © Let thoſe who are of fuch an opinion 


&« paſs over to that fide; thoſe who think differently to this.” 
(Qui Hoc CENSETIS, ILLUC TRANSITE. QUI ALIA OMNIA, 
IN HANC PARTEM.) Hence Jre pedibus in ſententiam alicujus, 
to agree to any one's opinionz and Diſcedere v. tranfire in a- 
tia omma, for Contrarium  fentire, Plin, Ep. Vil. 14. Fre- 
quentes ierunt in alia omnia, a great majority went into the 
contrary opinion, Cic. Fam. i. 2. Frequens ſenatus 1m alia om- 
1a tit, Id. viii. 13. diſceſſit, x. 12. The phraſe Qui ata 
OMNIA, Was uſed inſtead of Qui xox . 1c. hoc, from 
a motive of ſuperſtition, (ominzs cauſa), Feſtus. 

Thoſe ſenators who only voted, but did not ſpeak, or, as 
ſome fay,who had the right of voting, but not of ſpeaking,were 
called PEDARI, Feſtus. ; A. Gell. mi. 18. 3 Cic. ad Att. 1. 19. 
20. becauſe they bgnified their opinion by their feet, and not 
by their tongues : Or, according to others, becauſe not ha- 
ving borne a curule magiſtracy, they went to the ſenate on 
foot, A. Gell. ibid. But, according to Pliny, anciently all 
the ſenators went to the ſenate on foot z and the privilege 
of being carried thither in a chariot was neyer granted to a- 
ny one but Metellus, who had loft his fight in reſcuing the 
Palladium, or image of Pallas, from the temple of Veſta 
when in flames, Hifi. Nat. vii. 43. 1. 45. 

He who had firſt propoſed the opinion, (quz ; ſententions fe- 
natui preflitifjet, Cic, in Pil. 32.), or who had been the prin- 


cipal ſpeaker in favour of it, the conſul, or whoever it was, 


3 


(FRIN CEPS vel AVETDUR Sententiz), paſſed over _ 
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and thoſe who agreed with him followed, Plin. Epi/t. ii. 11. 
Thoſe who differed went to a different part of the houſe z and : 
into whatever part moſt of the Senators went, the Conſul ſaid 


of it, * This ſeems to be the majority,” (Hzc rars Major 


VIDETUR.) Then a decree of the Senate was made according 
to their opinion, £/:n. ep. 1. 12, and the names of thoſe who 
had been moſt keen for the decree, were uſually prefixed to it, 
which were called AUCTORITATES per/cripte vel preſcripte, 
Cic. Orat. iii. 2. Becauſe they ſtaid to ſee the decree made 
out, { /cribendo adfuerunt, 1. e. Senatus conſulti' conficiendi teſtes 


erant. ) Senatus conſultum ea perſcriptione eft, of that form, to 
that effect, Cic. Fam. v. 2. . | 


Anciently the letter 'T was ſubſcribed, if the Tribunes did. 
not give their negative ; for at fir{t the 'Tribunes were not ad- 
mitted into the Senate, but ſat before the Senate-houſe on 
benches, till the decrees of the Senate were brought to them 
for their approbation or rejection, Yal. Max. ii. 2. 7. This, 
however, was the caſe only for a very ſhort time: For A. U. 
310, we find Canuleius, one of their number, ſpeaking in 
the Senate, Lv. iv. 1. | 

When a decree of the Senate was made, without an 
opinions being aſked or given, the fathers were ſaid, Pe- 
dibus ferre ſententiam ;, and the decree was called SENATUS 
CONSULTUM PER DISCESSIONET?, A. Gell. xiv. 7 
Cic. Phil. wi. 9.3 Suet. Tib, 31. But when the opinions of 
the Senators were aſked, it was ſimply called SENATUS 
CONSULTUM, Crzc. in Pi. 8: Although it was then alſo 
made per diſceſſhonem ; and if the Senate was unanimous, the 
diſceſſio was Taid to be made fine ulla varietate. Cic. pro Sext. 
34+ If the contrary, in magna varietate ſententiarum, Id. . 

In decreeing a ſupplication to any general, the opinions of 
the Senators were always aſked ; hence Cicero blames An- 


_ tony for omitting this, in the caſe of Lepidus, Phil. iii. 9. 


Before the vote was put, { ante diſce/tonem faftam, ) and while 
the debate was going on, the members uſed to take their ſeats 
near that perſon whoſe opinion they approved, Plin. Ep. vin. 
14.3 and the opinion of him who was joined by the greateſt 
+ was called SENTENTIA Max1ME FREQUENS, 
d. ii. I1. | Mar 


Sometimes the Conſul brought from home in writing the 


decree which he wiſhed to be paſſed, and the Senate readily 


agreed to it, Cic. Phil. i. 1. | ae 
| ſecrecy was noaelary, the clerks and other attend- 
” | "= 0A | ants 


» 
1 ; 
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ants were not admitted ; but what paſſed was written out by - 
ſome of the Senators, Cic. pro Syll. 14. A decree made in this 
| rdanner was called 'Tacrrum, Capitol. Gordian, 12. Some 
| think the Senatores Pedari: were then likewiſe excluded, from 
Pater. Max. vi. 2. | 
—_ Julius Czfar, when Conſul, appointed that what was done 
| in the Senate (Drurna AcTa) ſhould be publiſhed : Swet. Ful. 
20. which alſo ſeems to have been done formerly, Cc. pro Syll. 
14. But this was prohibited by Auguſtus, Swet. Arg. 36. 
An account of their proceedings, however, was always made 
out ; and under the ſucceeding Emperors we find ſome Sena- 
tor choſen for this purpoſe. (A#is v. commentarits Senaths 
- conficiendis.) Tacit. Ann. v. 4. 
- Public regiſters (ACTA, 1. e. tabulz vel commentarii,) were 
alſo kept of what was done in the afſemblies of the people and 
courts of juſtice; alſo of births and funerals, of marriages and 
divorces, &c. which ſerved as a fund of information for hiſ- 
torians; hence DiurRna Unis AcTa, Tacit. Annal. xiti. 31.; 
AcTa PoPULt, Suet. Ful. 20.3 Acra PUBLICA, Tacit. Ann. 
Xit. 24. 3 Suet. Tib, v.; Plin. ep. vii. 33-3 URBANA, 1d. ix. 15.5 
uſually called by the fimple name Acta, Cic. Fam. xii. 8, 
Plin. vit. 54. | | | , 
 SENATUS CONSULTUM. and DECRETUM are uſed 
romiſcuoully to dznote what the Senate decreed : Cir, Lev. et 
Sall. paſſim. So Conſulta et Decreta patrum, Horat. But they 
were alſo diſtinguiſhed as a genus and ſpecies, decretum being 
ſometimes put for a part of the SCzum, as when a province. 
an' honour, or. a ſupplication was decreed to any one, Feftus. 
Decretum 18 likewiſe applied to others beſides the Senate z as, 
Decreta Conſulum, Augurum, Pontificum, Decuri:num, Caſaris, 
Principis, Fudicis, &c. So likewiſe conſulta, but more rarely ; 
as, Conſulta Sapientum, the maximsoropinions, Cc. de leg. 1. 24:3 
Conſulta Belli, determinations, Sl. w. 35.; Gracchr, 1d. vil. 34. 
- In writing a decree of the Senate, the time and place were 
put firſt, then the names of thofe who were preſent at the in- 
groſſing of it; after that the motion, with the name of the . 
_ magiſtrate who propoſed it ; to all which was ſubjoined what 
the Senate decreed. 'Thus, SE&NaTus ConsvLTr AUCTORITAS. 
Pr1pie Kari. OcToB. IN ZEDE APOLLINIS, SCRIBENDO AD» 
FUERUNT, L. DowmtTrvs, &c.. Quop M. MarCELLvs Cos. 
VERBA FECIT DE PROVINCHS CONSULARIBUS, DE EA RETTA 
CENSUIT, V CENSUERUNT, UTI, &c. Cie. Ep. Foam: vitic* 85: 
- Hence we read, DE EA RE SENATUS CONSULTUS TTA CEN» 
0:0 IE ; % SUIT, 
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SUPT, DECREVIT ; Alſo PLACERE SENATVUI; SENATUM VELLR 
ET ZQUUM CENSERE 3 SENATUM EXISTIMARE, ARBITRARI, 
ET JUDICARE 3 VIDERI SENATUL Circ. Liv. Sall. &c, paſſim. 
e- 1 If the '[ribunes interpoſed it was thus marked at the end: 
XX Huic SzexaTuvs ConsULT0 INTERCEsSIT C. CoELivs, :C. 
LL Paxsa, TriB. PLEB. Cic. ibid. Sometimes the 'Tribunes did 

not actually interpoſe, but required ſome time to conſider of 

it, and thus the matter was delayed, Cic. pro Sext. 34. 
When the Senate ordered any thing to be done, theſe words 

were commonly added, PRIMO QUOQUE 'TEMPORE, 
as ſoon as poſlible. When they praiſed the aCtions of any. 
perſons, they decreed, Eos RECTE ATQUE ORDINE VIDERI 
FECISSE» Liv. paſſim, If the contrary, Eos CONTRA REM= 
PUBLICAM FECISSE VIDERIT, 1d. | "% 

Orders were given to the conſuls, (Negotiam datum eff 
Conſulibus,) not in an abſolute manner, but with ſome excep- 
tion ; S1 VIDERETUR, SI E REPUBLICA ESSE DUCERENT, Lzv. 
Quop coMMoDo REIPUBLICE FIERI POSSET, Caf. UT Con- 
SULES ALTER, AMBOVE, SI EIS VIDEATUR,, AD BELLUM PRQ« 
FICISCERENTUR, Cc. on loatTagts þ 
When the Senate aſked any thing from the Tribunes, the 

form was, SENATUS CENSUIT, UT CUM "I RIBUNIS AGERETUR, . 
Liv, xxvi. JJ 3 XXX. 4s 


> - 


The decrees of the Senate, when written out, were laid. 
up in the treaſury, (in Zrarium condebantur,) where alſo the 
laws and other writings pertaining to the Republic were kept, 
Liv. ii. 9. Anciently they were kept by the Adiles in the 
temple of Ceres, 1d. iii. 55. The place, where the public re- 
cords were kept was called 'TABULARIUM, 'The decrees 
of the Senate concerning the honours conferred on Czfar 
were inſcribed in golden letters on columns ;of filver, Dt. 
xliv. 7. Several decrees of the Senate {till exiſt, engraven-on 
tables of braſs ; particularly that recorded, Liv, xxxix. 1g. | 
_ . The decrees of the Senate, when not carried to the trea-: 
ſury, were reckoned invalid, Swet. Aug. 94. Hence it was 
ordained, under Tiberius, that the decrees of the Senate, eſ- 
pecially concerning the capital puniſhment of any one, ſhould 
not be carried to the treaſury before the tenth day, Tacit. 
Ann, ii. 51. thatzhe Emperor, if abſent from the city, might 
have an opportunity: of conſidering them, and, if he thought 
proper, of mitigating them, Di. lvii. 20. 3 Swet. Tzb. 75, 
Before the year of the city 306, the decrees of ythe Senate 
were ſupprefied or altered 5 the pleaſuxe of tlie ms 2 
Pty 2 _ 7 
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| led from the throne for his tyranny, and the regal government 


ciſe cruelties on the Plebeians, eſpecially after the death of 
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Liv. iii. 55. Cicero accuſes Antony of forging decrees, 
Phil. v. 4. $0 | AK 

 Decrees of the Senate were rarely reverſed. While aqueſ- 
tion was under debate, (re integra) every one was at freedom 
to expreſs his diſſent, (contradicere vel diffentire) ; but when it 
was once determined (re peraa,) it was looked upon as the 
common concern of each member to ſupport the opinion of 
the majority (qued plurivus placuiſſet, cunfis tuendum), Plin. we 
Ep. vi. 13. | 0 | EL] 
. After every thing was finiſhed, the magiſtrate preſiding MS 
diſmiſſed the Senate by a ſet form; Non ameLius vos Mo- Fs 
RAMUR P. C. or NEMO vos TENET 3 Ninit. vos MORAMUR 
ConsUL, CITATIS NOMINIBUS, ET PERACTA DISCESSIONE, 
MITTIT SENATUM, Plin. Ep. 1x. 13. | 


7. The Power of the Senate at different Periods. 


PHE power of the Senate was different at different times. 
- Under the regal government, the Senate deliberated upon 
fuch public aftairs as the king propoſed to them; and the kings 
were ſaid to aCt according to their counſel, (ex conflio Patrum, 
Liv. i. 9.) as the Conſuls did afterwards according to their - 
decree, (ex SCto.) Liv. ii. 2. 8&c. EE | 
- Tarquin the Proud dropped the cuſtom handed down from 
his predeceſſors, of conſulting the Senate about every thing z 
baniſhed or put to death the chief men of that order, and choſe 
no others in their room, Lv. 1. 49. But this king was expel- 


aboliſhed, A. U. 243. 

After this the power of the Senate was raiſed to the higheſt. 
Every thing was done by its authority. 'The magiſtrates were 
in a-manner only its miniſters, (quaſe miniftri graviſſtm concilir, 
Cic. pro Sextio, 65.) No law could be paſſed, nor aſſembly 
of the people held without their conſent; (nt Patribus auttori- 
bus, -h. e. jubentibus v. permittentibus, Lzv. vi. 42.) But 
when-the Patticiand began to abuſe their power, and to exer-. 


'Tarquin, A. VU, 257, the multitude took arms in their own 
defence, made a ſeceilion from the city, ſeized on Mons Sacer, 
and created Tribunes for themſelves, who attacked the autho- 
rity of- the Senate, and in proceſs of time greatly diminiſhed 
it by various means; Firft, by the introduCtion of the Comitia 

gf EP EY . 1 ributay 
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Y W, Tibuta, and the excluſion of the Patricians from them, Liv. 
© Yi. 60. Then, by a law made by Lztorius the 'Tribune, that 
> the Plebeian magiſtrates ſhould be created at the Comitia Tri- 
buta, Liv. ii. 56. & 57. Afterwards, by a law paſſed at the 
Comitia Centuriata, by the conſuls Horatius and Valerius, that 
the laws paſſed at the Comitia Tributa, (Plebiſcita) ſhould alſo 
bind the Patricians, Lv, iii. 55. And laſtly, by the law of Pub- 
lilius theDiQator, A.U. 414. L:v. viii. 12. and of Mcoenius the 
Tribune, A. U. 467. Cic. Brut. 14. that before the people gave 
their votes, the fathers ſhould authoriſe whatever the people 
ſhould determine at the Comitia Centuriata, (ut fierent auftores 
ejus rei, quam populus juſſurus effet, v. in incertum eventum comitio= 
ram, Liv. Whereas formerly, whatever the people ordered, was 
not ratified unleſs the Senators confirmed it, (n1/ patres auores 
ferent, Liv. i. 17, 2243 iv. 3, 49-3 Cic.Planc.3.) But the power 
of the Senate was moſt of all abridged by the right of the 
Tribunes to render the decrees of the Senate of no effe&t b 
their negative, (intercedendo.) Still, however, the authority 
of the Senate continued to be very great; for as power and 
majeſty properly belonged to the people, ſo did authority, 
ſplendor, and dignity, to the Senate. (Poteſtas in populo, auce 
toritas in Senatu, Cic. Legg. mw. 12; - Locus, auftoritas, domi 
ſplendor ; apud exteras nationes nomen et gratia, Id.proCluent: 56. 
'The Senatorian order is called by Cicero, Ordo amplifſimus 
et fanfifſimus ; ſummum Populi Romani, populorumque et gentium 
 omnium ac Regum confilium ; pro Dom. 28. And the Senate- 
houſe, Templum ſanfitatis, amplitudinis, mentis, confilii public, 
caput urbis, ara ſociorum, portus omnium gentium, &Cc. pro 
Mil. 33. Hence Senators in foreign countries were treated 
with the higheſt reſpeCt, Cc. in Yerr. w. 11, And as Sena- 
tors were not allowed to leave Italy without permiſſion, (fe 
commeatu,) Cic. Attic. viii. 15.3 Suet. Claud. 16. & 23.; Ner, 
35.3 unleſs to Sicily and Gallia Narbonenſis, Dis. lii. 42, 
When they had occaſion to travel abroad, they uſually obtains 
ed the privilege of a free /egation, as it was uſually called {ine 
mandatis, fine ulla reipublice munere ; ut hereditates aut fyngra< 
has ſuas perſequerentur,) Cic, de Legg. ii. 8.3 Ep. Fam. xi. 1. 
Att. xv. 12.3 Suer. Tib, 31. which gave them a right to be ©: 
treated every where with the honours of an ambaſſador. In | 
the provinces they had LiCtors to attend them, Cic. Ep. Fam, | 
x11. 21. And if they had any law-ſuit there, they might re. 
quire that it ſhould be remitted to Rome, 1b. xiii. 26. The | 
advantages of honoyr and reſpeCt were the only compenſation ; 


9 | | which | | | ; 
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which Senators received for their attention to public affairs; 
Gic. Cluent. 55, 

Although the ſupreme power at Rome belonged to the 
people, yet they ſeldom enacted any thing without the autho- 
rity of the Senate. In all weighty affairs, the method uſually 
obſerved was, that the Senate ſhould firſt deliberate and de- 
cree, and then the people order. SENATUS CENSUIT v. DE- 
CREVIT, POPULUS JUSSIT, Liv. i. 17.3 W. 49-3 X: 12. 45-3 
XXXVii. 55, &c. But there were many things of great impor- 
tance, which the Senate always determined itſelf, unleſs when 
they were brought before the people by the intercefſions of the 
Tribunes. 'This right the Senate ſeems to have had, not from 
any expreſs law, but by the cuſtom of their anceſtors, Cic. de 
Oraft, 1. 52. 

3. The Senate aſſumed to themſelves the guardianſhip of 
the public religion z ſo that no new god could be introduced, 
nor altar erected, nor the ſybilline books conſulted, without 
their order, £:v. 9, 46.3 Crc. de Div. 1. 48. 54. 

2. The Senate had the direction of the treaſury,.and diſtri. 
buted the public money at-pleaſure, Ci. in Vatin. 15. Liv, 
38. 54. They appointed ſpends to their generals nid offi- 
Cers z and proviſions and cloathing to their armies, Poly, vi. 

, They ſettled the provinces, which were annually afhgn- 
ne to the Conſuls and Prztors, and when it ſeemed fit they 
prolonged their command, Cc. pro Dom. g. 

4. 'They nominated out 'of their own body all ambaſſadors 
ſent from Rome, Liv. ii. 15.3 xxx, 26.3 Xxlil. 19. ; et alibe 

peffim z, and gave to foreign ambaſladors what anſwers they 
thought proper, Gr. in V, atin. 15-3 Dom. 9-3 Liv. vi. 26.3 
Yiie- 20.3 XXX, 17. 

- They decreed all public thankſgiving for victories ob= 
tained ; z and conferred the honour of an ovation or triumph, 
with the title of IMPERATOR, on their victorious generals, 
Cic. Phil. xiv. 4. & 5o3 Liv. v. 23. 

« 6. They could decree the title of King to any prince whom 
they pleaſed, and declare any one an m—_— by a vote, Go 


| Tiv et Cie. paſſem. 


7. They enquired into public crimes or treaſon, either in 
Rome or the other parts of Italy, Z:zv. xxx. 26. and heard 
and determined all diſputes among the allied and dependent 
cities, Cic. Off. 1. 10. 

. 8. They exerciſed a power, not only of interpreting the 
laws, but of abſolving men from the obligation of thems and 
Even 


F 
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No F; even of abrogating them, Cir. pro Domo, 16. 27.3 pro lege Ma- 
gil. 21.; de Legg. i. 6. Aſcon. in Cic. pre Corn. ;, Plin. epift.- 
1v..9. 

= Fg They could poſtpone the aſſemblies of the people, Cic. 
"EF pro Mar. 25. Att. i. 16. and preſcribe a change of habit to 
2X the city in caſes of any imminent danger or calamity, Cic. 
XX pro Sext. 12. But the power of the Senate was chiefly con- 


- 


XX fſpicuous in civil difſenſions or dangerous tumults within the 
XX city, in which that ſolemn decree uſed to be paſſed, «That 


XZ *< the conſuls ſhould take care that the republic ſhould receive 
XZ <Q no harm;” Ut conſules darent operam, ne quid detrimenti reſ- 


== prublica caperet. By which decree an abſolute power was | . 
XX granted to the conſuls, to puniſh and put to death whom they 

XZ pleaſed without a trial z to- raiſe forces, and carry on war 

=X without the order of the people, Sa/luft. de Bell Cat. 29. 


oo This decree was called ULTIMUM or EXTREMUM, 
= Cf. de Bell. Civ. i. 4. and Forma SCti ultime neceſſitatis, Liv. 
3. 4. By it the republic was ſaid to be intruſted to the con- 
== Adſuls, permitti v. commendari conſulibus ; or permitti conſulibus 
vo ut rempublicam defenderent, Cic. Sometimes the other magi- 
| ſtrates were added, Cef. 16:d. ; Liv. vi. 19. Sometimes only 
| one of the conſuls is named, as in the commotion raiſed b 
V C. Gracchus, Ut L. Opimius Conſul videret, &c. becauſe his 


Ef colleague Q. Fabius Maximus was abſent, Cic. in Cat. i. 2. 

”, So Liv. ill. 4. - pe V9 

7 Although the decrees of the Senate had not properly the | 
xr force of laws, and took place chiefly in thoſe matters which 

= were not.provided for by the laws; yet they were underſtood 

b always: to have a binding force, and were' therefore obeyed 

; by all orders. 'The conſuls themſelves were obliged to ſubmit 

Y | to them, Liv. iv. 26.—42. 21. They could be annulled or | 
AX cancelled (induct, 1. e. 'deleri, poterant,) only by the Senate | 
BJ itſelf, Cie. pro Dom. 4.; Attic. i. 17. Their force however in | 


= certain things was but temporary ; and the magiſtrates fome- 

== , times alledged, that they were binding but for one year, | 
'J Dionyſ. 9. 37. In the laſt age of the republic, the authority | | 
B of the. Senate was little regarded by the leading men and their 0 
'Y creatures ;z Czc pro Sext. 12. who, by means of bribery, obtain- 


2 ed from a corrupted populace what they defired, in ſpite of | 

YH the Senate, Appran. de bell. civ. ii. 433. &c. Thus Czar, by | 

— the Vatinian law, obtained the province of Ciſalpine Gaul 

= 2nd Hlyricum, for five years from the people : and foon after | 

K- Gallia Comata or Ultertor, from the Senate; the fathers being | 
a | | ____ afraid 

b*. : 
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afraid, leſt, if they refuſed it, the people ſhould grant him - 
that too, Set. Ful. 22.; Plutarch. in vita Cezj. But this cors , 


ruption and and contempt of the Senate at laſt terminated in * 


the total ſubverſion of public liberty, _ 
Cicero imagined, that, in his conſulſhip, he had eſtabliſhed 


the authority of the Senate on a ſolid baſis, by uniting it with 


the equeſtrian order, Czc. Cat. iv. 10.3 Pif. 3-3 thus confli- 
tuting what he calls OPTIMA RESPUBLICA , gue fit in poteſ- 
zatem optimorum, 1. e. nobilium et ditiſſimorum, de Legg. ul. 17, 
(40roxpsrua :) and aſcribes the ruin of the republic to that coa- 
lition not being preſerved, Az. 1. 14. 16. But it was ſoon 


after broken, (ordinum concordia disjuncta eft, Cic, Att. i. 13.) 


by the Senate refuſing to releaſe the Equites from a diſadyan- 
tageous contract concerning the Afiatic revenues, Cc. Att. 1. 


17. which gave Cxfar, when. conſul, an opportunity of ob- 
_ liging that order, by granting their requeſt, as he had formerly 


obliged the populace by an agrarian law, Suet. Czſ. 20. 3 
Cic. Att. 1. 15.3 and thus of artfully employing the wealth of 
the republic to enſlave it, Dio. 38. See LEGEs JULLE. 
Augulitus, when he became maſter of the empire, retained 
the forms of the ancient republic, and the ſame names of the 
magiſtrates 3 but left nothing of the ancient virtue and liberty 
(priſc: et integri moris) 'Tacit. Ann. 1. 33 While he pretended 


always to aCt by the authority of the Senate, he artfully drew. 


every thing to himſelf. 

Tiberius apparently increaſed the power of the Senate, by 
transferring the right of creating magiſtrates and enacting 
laws from the comitia to the Senate, Tac: Arn. i. 15, In con- 
ſequence of which the decrees of the Senate obtained the force 
of laws, and were more frequently publiſhed. But this was 
only a ſhadow of power. For the Senators in .giving their 
opinions depended entirely on the will of the prince; and it 
was neceſſary that their decrees ſhould be confirmed by him, 


An oration of the Emperor was uſually prefixed to them. 
which was not always delivered by himſelf, but was uſually 


read by one of the quzſtors, who were called Canvipari, Swet. 
Tit. 6. ; Aug. 6 5. Hence what was appointed by the decrees 


_ of the Senate, was ſaid to be oratione principis cautum ; and 


theſe orations are ſometimes put for the decrees of the Senate. 


'To ſuch a height did the flattery of the Senators proceed, that 


they uſed to receive theſe ſpeeches with loud acclamations, 
Plin. Paneg. 75. and never failed to afſent to them 3 which 


they commonly did by crying out, das OMNEs, Vepiſc. 
an Tacit. 7. 


'The- 
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The meſſages of the Emperors to the Senate were called 
EPISTOLA or LIBELLI; becauſe they were folded in the 
form of a letter or little book. J. Czfar 1s ſaid to have firſt 
introduced theſe /ibelli, Plutarch, in Vita Caf. — Suet. Jul. 56, 
which afterwards came to: be uſed almoſt on every occaſion. 
Suet. Ful. $1.3 Aug. 84: Tacit. 4. 9. 
"But the cuſtom of referring every thing to the Senate, 
{ Suet. Tib.. 30. ) was only. obſerved till the Romans became 
habituated to ſlavery. | | 
_ After this, the | DENA gradually began to order what 
they thought proper, without conſulting the Senate z to ab= 
rogate old laws and introduce new ones; and, in ſhort, to 
determine every. thing according to their own pleaſure ; by 


their anſwers to the applications orperitions preſented to them, 


(per RESCRIPTA ad /ibellos) ; by their mandates and laws, 
(per EDICTA e: CONSTFFUTIONES), &c. Veſpaſian 
appears to- have been the firſt who made uſe of theſe reſcripts 
and-edicts. "They became more frequent under Hadrian : 
From which: time the decrees of the Senate concerning pri-' 
vate right began to be more rare ; and at length under Cara- 
calla were entirely diſcontinued. | | | 

The conſtitutions of the Emperors about puniſhing or re- 
warding individuals, which were not to ſerve as precedents, 
were called PRIVILEGIA, (quaſi prive /eges,) A. Gell. x, 
20. This word anciently uſed to be taken in-a bad ſenſe 3 
for a private law about inflicting an extraordinary pu- 
miſhment on- ai certain perſon without a trial, Czo. de Legg. ii. 
19. 3 as the laws of Clodius againſt Cicero, Ctc. pro Dom. 17. 
which Cicero ſays was forbidden by. the facred laws and thoſe 
of the: twelve tables, Leges privatis hominibus irrogari : id eſt 
enim privilegium, Tbid. z et pro Sext. 30. | FS. 

The rights or advantages (beneficia) grantedto a certain condi- 
tion or claſs:of men, ufed/alſo to be called PrrviLEGia ; Phn. 
X. 56. 57. 110, as, the privileges of ſoldiers, parents, pupils, credi- 
tors, &C;' | ; TC IG Hu, EJs] 

The: various laws and decrees of the Senate, whereby ſu- 


preme power: was:conferred on Auguſtus, and which uſed to 


be repeatedto the fucceeding Emperors upon their acceſhon to 
the empire, (Tum: Senatus omnia, PRINCIBIBUS SOLITA, Feſpa- 
fan decrevit, Tacit; Hiſt. iv. 3.) when taken together, are 
called the + lazy ; (LEX REGTA, vel LEX IMPERT, 


_et AUGUSTUM PRIVILEGIUM ;) probably in alluſion 


to the law, by: which fupreme- power was granted to Romu» 
lus,..Liv. xxxiv. 6, h | 
D >: 
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; The EDUITES. 


HE £Eguaites at firſt did not form a diſtin order in the 
State, When Romulus divided the people into three 
tribes, he choſe from each tribe 100 young men, the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for their rank, their wealth, and other accom- 
pliſhments, who ſhould ſerve on horſeback, and whoſe afliſt- 
ance he might uſe for gnardiug his perſon. 'Theſe 300 horſc- 
men were called CELERES, (raxci; ins ra tya, ad opera veloces, 
Dionyl. ii. 13. vel a *:n., eques deſultorius z vel a CELERE, eorum 
prafefo, Feitus); and divided into three Centuries, which 
were diſtinguiſhed by the ſame names with the three tribes, 
namely R AMNENSES, 'TATIENSES, and LUCERES. 
The number of the Equizes was afterwards increaſed, firſt 
- by Tullus Hoſtilius, who choſe 3oo from the Albans, (decem: ' 
turmas: 'TURMA, guaſs terma difa eſt, quod ter denis equiti- 
bus conflaret, Varro et Feſtus.) Liv. 1. 30. then by Tarquinius 
Priſcus, who doubled their number, (Numero alterum tantum _" 
adjecit ;) retaining the number and names of the centuries : - 
only thoſe who were added, were called Ramnenſes, Tatienſes, I 
Luceres. Poſteriores. But as Livy ſays there were now 1800 in 
the three centuries, 'Tarquin ſeems to have done more than 
doubled them, Lzv. i. 36. 
Servius Tullius made eighteen centuries of Equites, he choſe 
twelve new centuries from the chief men of the ſtate, and 
made fix others out of the three inſtituted by Romulus. Ten 
thouſand pounds of braſs were given to wt of them to pur- 
chaſe horſes; and a tax was laid on windows, who were ex- 
empt from other contributions, for maintaining their horſes, 
Liv. 1. 43. Hence the origin of the Equeſtrian order, which 
was of the greateſt utility in the State, as an intermediate 
bond betwixt the Patricians and Plebeians. ON 
At what particular time the Equites firſt began to be rec- 
koned a diſtinct order, is uncertain. It ſeems to have been 
before the expulſion of the kings, Liv. ui. 1. After this all 
thoſe ' who ſerved on horſeback were not properly called 
EQUTTES or knjghts, but ſuch only as were choſen into the 
equeſtrian order, uſually by the Cenſor, and preſented by 
him with a horſe at the public expence, and with a gold ring. 
| _ "The £guites were choſen promiſcuouſly from the Patricians 
i _ and Plebeians, 'Thoſs deſcended from ancient families _ | 
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were not limited to any fixed number. "The age requiſite was a- 
bout eighteen years, Dz.lii. 20.3 and the fortune (cenſus, )atleaſt 
towards the end of the republic, and under the Emperors, was 


EqQuiTEts.”'' 


400 Seftertia, that 1s, about L. 3229 of our money, Horat. ep. 


i. I. 57.3 Pln.ep.1. 19. According to ſome, every Roman 
citizen whole entire fortunes amounted to that ſum, was 
every /uſtrum enrolled, of courſe, in the hiſt of Zquites, But 
that was not always the caſe, Liv. v. 7. | 

The badges of Equites were, 1. A horſe given them by the 
public; 2. A golden ring, whence ANNULO AUREO DONARI, 
for inter equites legi ; 3. Auguſius Clavus, or Tunica anguſti- 
clavia ; 4. A ſeparate place at the public ſpeQacles, according 
to the law made by L. Roſcius Otho, a tribune of the people, 
A. U. 686, Do. xxxvi. 25. that the Equites ſhould fit in 14 
rows, (in XIV gradibus,) next to the Orcheſtra, where the Sena- 
tors ſat z whence SEDERE IN QUATUORDECIM, or IN EqQUEsS- 
TRIBUS 3 Or SPECTARE IN EqQUITE, for Xquitem efſe, Suet. 

The office (MUNUS) of the Zquites at firſt was only to 
ſerve in the army; but afterwards alſo to a&t as judges or ju- 
rymen, (ut judicarent,) and to farm the public revenues, 
(VECTIGALIA CONDUCERE.) Judges were choſen from the 
Senate till the year of the city. 631, at which time, on ac- 
count of the corruption of that order, the right of judging was 
transferred from them to the Equites, by the Sempronian law, 
made by C. Gracchus. It was again reſtored to the Senate 
by Sullaz but afterwards ſhared betwixt the two orders. 

The ZEguites who farmed the revenues were divided into 
certain ſocieties, and he who preſided in ſuch a ſociety, was 
called MAGISTER SOCIETATIS, Cc. Fam. xiii. 9g. Theſe 
farmers (PUBLICANTI) were held in ſuch reſpe&t at Rome, 
that Cicero calls them Homines ampliſjimi, honeſti{ſimi, et orna- 
tiſſimi ; pro lege Manil. 7. Flos equitum Romanorum, ornamen- 
tum civitatis, firmamentum reipublice, pro Plancio, 9, But 
this was far from being the caſe in the provinces, where pub- 
licans were held in deteſtation, A/con. in Cie. Verr. ii. 3. eſpe- 
cially their ſervants and aſliſtants. , | 


A great degree of ſplendor was added to the Equeſtrian order 
by aproceſſion, (TRANSVECTIONE,) which they made thro? 
the city every year on the 15th day of July, (1dibus Nuinfilibus,) 
Lav. ix. 46. from the temple of Honour, or of Mars, without 
the city, to the Capitol, riding on horſeback, with wreaths of 

olive on their heads, dreſt I. their Toge palmate, or _—_ | 
2 O 
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of a ſcarlet colour, and bearing in their hands the military 
ornaments which they had received from their general, as a 
reward for their valour. At this time it was not allowable to 
cite them before a court of juſtice ; ſuch at leaſt was the caſe 
under Auguſtus, Swet. Aug. 38. KT ef 29 L | 
Every fifth year, when this proceſſion was made, the Zqui- 
tes rode up to the Cenſor ſeated in his curule chair, before the 
Capitol, and diſmounting led along (TRapucesanT) their 


: | horſes in their hands before him, and in this manner they were 
i reviewed, (RECOGNOSCEBANTUR.) | ; 
| If any Eques was corrupt in his morals, or had diminifhed 


| his fortune, or even had not taken proper care of his horſe, 
| | Gell. iv. 20. the Cenſor ordered him to ſell his horſe, Liv. 
| XXiX, 37. and thus he was reckoned to be removed from the 
| equeſtrain order ; hence ADIMERE EQUUM, to degrade 
| an Zques: But thoſe whom the Cenſor approved, were ordered 
_ to lead along (traducere ) their horſes, Ovid. Trifl. ii. 89. 
h At this time alſo the Cenſor read over a liſt of the Equites, 
| -..___ and ſuch as were leſs culpable {qui minore culpd tenerentur } 
| were degraded, (ORDINE EQUESTRI MOTI SUNT,) only by 
 paſling over their names in the recital, Suet. Cal. 16. We 
find it mentioned as a reward, that a perſon ſhould not be ob-. 
is liged to ſerve in the army, nor to maintain a public horſe, 
{ ne invitus militaret, neve Cenſor et equum publicum afſignaret ; ) 
but this exemption could be granted only by the people, Lv. 
XRXIN, 1 e 
The Egues whoſe name was firſt marked in the Cenſor's 
books, was called EQUES'TRIS ORDINIS PRINCEPS, mr 
Plin. ep. 1.14. or PRINCEPS JUVENTUTIS ; not that in _— 
reality the Zquites were all young men, for many grew old in 8 
that order, as. Mzcenas and Atticus z and we find the two x 
Cenſors, Livius and Nero, were Equites, Liv, xxix. 37.'but be- 
cauſe they had been pgeneally ſo at their firſt inſtitution. 
And among the Romans-mien were called Fuvenes till near 
fifty. Hence we find* Julius Czſfar called Adoleſcentulus, 
when he ſtood candidate for being high-prieſt, although he 
_ was then thirty-fix years old, Sal, Cat..49 And Cicero calls 
himſelf Adoleſcens when he was Conſul, Phil. ii. 5. Under 
the Emperors, the heirs of the empire were called Principes 
Fuventutis, Swet. Calig. 15, We find this natne alſo applied 
to the whole Equeſtrian order, Liv. xlij. 61. "ag 
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The PLEBEIAN or POPULAR Order. 


AW the other Roman citizens, beſides the Patricians and 
Equites, were called PLEBS or POPULUS. Popatus 
ſometimes comprehends the whole- nation 3 as, CLEMENTIA 
RoMANI POPULI : or all the people except the Senate z as, 
SENATUS POPULUSQUE Romanus. In which laft fenſe 
plebs is alfo often uſed z as when we ſay, that the Conſuls 
were created from the plebeians, that is, from thoſe who were 
not Patricians. But plebs is uſually put for the loweſt common 
people ; hence, ad populum, plebemgque referre, Cic. Fam. viii. 8. 
So Gell. x, 10, Thus Horace, Plebs eris, 1. e. wunus e plebe, a 
plebeian, not an Zques, Ep. 1. 1. 59. $" 
The common people who lived in the country and cultivated 
the ground, were called PLEBSRUSTICA, Liv. xxxv. 1.An- 
ciently the Senators alſo did the ſame, Cc. de Ser. 16. but not 
| ſo in after times. 'The common people who lived in the city, 
merchants, mechanics, &c. Cic. Off 1. 42. were called PLEBS 
URBANA, Sal. Cat. 27. 
The PLEBs RUSTICA was the moſt reſpeCtable, { optima et 
_ modeſiiſhma, Cic. Rull. ui. 31.3 /audatiſſ ma, Plin. 18. 3) 
The PLEBS URBANA was compoſed of the poorer citizens, ma- 
ny of whom followed no trade, but were ſupported by the 
public and priyate largeſles, ( zas publicum malum alebaty Salluſt. 
* Cat. 37. ) In the latter ages of the republic an immenſe quan- 
tity of corn was annually diſtributed among them at the pub- 
lic expence, five buſhels monthly to each man, Salluft. fragm. 
_ edit, Cortii, p. 974. Their principal buſineſs was to attend on 
the tribunes and popular magiſtrates in their aſſemblies; hence 
they were called TURBA FORENSIS, Liv. ix. 46. and from 
their venality and corruption, Ortrz conDucTE vel mer- 
_ cenarii, 1n alluſion to mercenary workmen, ' Cie. Sext. 17. & 
27.3 2, fratr. it. 1.; Att. i. 13.3 OrpERz® conDUCTORUM, 
ext. 50.3 MULTITUDO CONDUCTA, Phil. i. 9.3 CONCIONES | 
CONDUCT#, Sext. 49 and $35 CoNCIONALIS HIRUDO ara- 
rit, miſera ac. jejſuna PLEBECULA, Att. i. 16.3; FEX ET SOR= 
DES VURBIS, 1b, 13.; URBANa et perdita PLEBs, 1d. vii. 3. 
Cicero often oppoſes the populace, ( poprlus, plebs, multitu- 
do, tenuiores, &c. ) to the principal nobility, { principes deletti, 
_ et Optimatium principes, honefti, ban, locupletes, &c. ) 
-1T, vext. 48, 68, &C. | 2 | 
WY, There 
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There were leading men among the populace, { duces mul- 
titudinum, ) kept in pay by the ſeditious magiſtrates, who uſed 
for hire to ſtimulate them to the moſt daring outrages, Sa/- 
tuft. Cat. 50.; Cic. Sext. 37. 46. The turbulence of the com- 
mon people of Rome, the natural effe of idleneſs and un- 
bounded licentiouſneſs, is juſtly reckoned among the chief 
cauſes of the ruin of the republic. Trade and manufactures be- 
ing conſidered as fervile employraents, Salluft. Cat. 4. they had 
no encouragement to inguſtry; and the numerous ſpectacles, 
which were exhibited, particularly the ſhews of gladiators, 
ſerved to increaſe their natural ferocity. Hence they were al- 

Z Ou ready to join in any coOnfparnoy againſt the ſtate, Salluft. 
49 


Other DIVISIONS of the ROMAN 
PEOPLE. 


1. PATRONS and CLIENTS ; NOBILES, NO- 
| VI, ard IGNOBILES; OPTIMATES and PO- 
= PULARES: 


| THAT als Patricians and Plebeians might be conneRed to- 
| = gether by the {trifteſt bonds, Romulus ordained that 
' every Plebeian ſhould chuſe from the Patricians any one he 
18 pleaſed, as his PATRON or proteCor, whoſe CLIENT he P87 
was called, (quod ewm colebat.) It was the part of the Patron a 
is - to adviſe and to defend his client, to aſhſt him with his inte- = 
Io reſt and ſubſtance, in ſhort to do every thing for him that a * 
parent uſes to do for his children. - 'The Client was obliged ta 

ay all kind of reſpect to his Patron, and to ſerve him with 
his life and fortune in any extremity, -Diony/. 11. 10. 

It was unlawful for Patrons and Clients to accuſe or bear 
witneſs againſt each other ; and whoever was found to have 
acted otherwiſe, might be flain by any one with impunity, as 
a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. - Hence both 
Patrons and Clients vied with one another in fidelity and ob- 
ſervance, and for more than 600 years we find no difſenſions 
between them, [bid. Virgil joins to the crime of beating 
one's $ parent that of defrauding 3 chent, £7, vi. 605. It was 
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NosBiLts, Novn, Icnopirtts, &c. 31 


eſteemed highly honourable for a Patrician to have numerous 


clients; both hereditary, and acquired by his own merit. Her. 


Ep. it. I. 103+ 3 Juuvs Xe. 44+ 


In after times even cities and whole nations were under the 
protection of illuſtrious Roman families ; as the Sicilians un- 


der the patronage of the Narcelli, Cic. in Cecil. 4. Verr. ii. 18.3 


Cyprus and Cappadocia under that of Cato, Cic. Fam. xv. 4. 3 
the Allobroges under the patronage of the Fabii, Salluft, Cat. 
41. 3 the Bononienſes, of the Antoni, Szet. Aug, 17.; Lace- 
dxzmon, of the Claudii, 1d. Tih. 6. 'Thus the people of Pu-. 
teoli choſe Caſſius and the Bruti for their patrons, Cic. Phil. 
ii, 41. &c. "This however ſeems to have taken place alſo 
at an early period, Liv. ix. 20, &Cc. | 


Thoſe whoſe anceſtors or themſelves had born any Curule 
magiſtracy, that is, had been Conſul, Prztor, Cenſor, or Cu- . 
rule Adile, were called NOBILES, and had the right of mak- 
ing images of themſelves, (JUS IMAGINUM,) which were 
kept with great care by their poſterity, and carried before 
them at funerals, P/n, xxxv. 2. oF 
Theſe images werenothing elſe but thebuſts or the effigies o 
perſons down to the ſhoulders, madeof wax and painted; which 
they uſed to placein thecourtsof their houſes, (atria, )incloſedin 
wooden caſes, and ſeem not to have brought them out except 
on feſtival days, - 'There were titles or inſcriptions written be- 
low them, pointing out the honours they had enjoyed, and 
the exploits they had performed, ( Zuvenal. Sat. 8. ; Plin. xxxv. 
2.) Hence imagines 1s often put tor nobilitas. Antiently this 
right of images was peculiar to the Patricians ; but after- 
ways the Plebeians alſo acquired it, when admitted to curule 
OINCES, - | | 

Thoſe who were the firſt of their family that had raiſed 
themſelves to any curule office, were called Homines NOVI, 
Hence Cicero calls himſelf Homo per /e 


cognitus, mn Cat. 1. 11. | 
Thoſe who had no images of their own or of their anceſtors, 
were called IGNOBILES. DOE HE | 


| Thoſe who'favoured the intereſts of the Senate, were cal- 
led- OPTIMATES, and ſometimes Proceres or Principes : 


Thoſe who ſtudied to gain the favor of the multitude, were 


called POPULARES, of whatever order they were, Cic. pro 
Sext. 45. This was a diviſion of factions, and not of rank or 
boa ob YT ” dignity, 
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dignity. The conteſts betwixt theſe two parties excited the 


greateſt commotions in the ſtate, which finally terminated in 
the extinClion of liberty. | 


IT. GENTES aud FAMILLE ; Namzs of the Ro- 
mans; INGENUT and LIBERTINI, &c. 


HE Romans were divided into various clans, (GENTES, ) 


and each gens into ſeveral families, (in FaMiL1as v. 


Stirpes.) Thus in the Gens Cornelia, were the families of the 


Scipiones, Lentuli, Cethegi,. Dolabelle, Cinne, Syllz, &c. Thoſe 


of the ſame gens were called GENTILES, and thoſe of 
the ſame family, AGNATI, Cie. Top. c. 6. Feſtus, in voce 
GeNTiL1s. But relations by the father's fide were alſocalled Agra» 
tz, to diſtinguiſh them from Cognat!, relations only by the mo- 
ther's fide. An Aznatus might alſo be called Cognatus, but 
not the contrary. "Thus patruus, the father's brother, was 
both an agnatus and cognatus z but avunculus, the mother's bro- 
ther, was only a cognatus, Digeſt. 
Anciently Parriciane only were faid to have a gens, Liv. x. 
8. Hence ſome Patricians were ſaid to be majorum gentium, 
and others minorum gentium, Cic. Fam. ix. 21. But when the 
Plebeians obtained'the right of intermarnage with the Patri- 
cians, and acceſs to the honours of the State, they likewife 
received the rights of gentes, (jura gentium,. vel gentilia;) 
which & 34 were then ſaid to be confounded by theſe inno- 
vations, Liv, iv. 1. &c, Hence, however, ſome gentes were 


| Patrician, and others Plebeian ; and' fometimes in the ſame 
gens there were ſome families of Patrician rank, and others of 


lebeian, Swet. Th. 1. Hence alfo fine gente, for libertinus «t 
non generoſus, ignobly born, Horat. Sat. u. 5.15. wy 


To mark the different gentes and familie, and to diſtinguiflt 
the individuals of the fame family, the Romans, at leaſt 
the more noble of them, had commonly three names, the 
Prenomen, Nomen, and Cognomen, Juvenal. v. 126. 
The PRANOMEN was put firſt, and marked the indivi- 
dual. It was commonly written with one letter; as, A. for Au- 
lus; C. Caius; D. Decimus; K. Kelſo; L. Lucius : M. Mar- 
cus ; M. Manius; N. Numerius; P. Publius; ©, Dumtus;, 
T. Titus ; Sometimes with two letters 3 as, App. ky ; Cn 
El neius ; 
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Cneius ; Sp. Spuriusz Ti. Tiberius: and ſometimes with three ; 
as, Mam. Mamercus ; Ser. Servius ; Sex, Sextus. 

The NOMEN was put after the Prenomen, and marked the 
gens, and commonly ended in zus; as, Cornelius, Fabius, Tul- 
lius, Fulius, Oftavius, &c. 

The COGNOMEN was put laſt, and marked the familia ; 
as, Cicero, Ceſar, &Cc. * 

Thus in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the Prenomen, 
Cornelius, the Nomen z and Scipio, the Cognomen, 

Some gentes ſeem to have had no firname as, the Mari- 
an : Thus, C. Marius. Gens and familia ſeem ſometimes to be 
put the one for the other : 'Thus, Fabia gens, v. familia, Liv. 
il. 49. 

Crimes there was alſo a fourth name called the AGNO- 
MEN or Cognomen, added from ſome illuſtrious a&tion or re- 
markable event. 'Thus Scipio was named Africanus, from the 
. conqueſt of Carthage and Africa, On a ſimilar account, his 

brother” Lucius Cornelius Scipio was named Afaticus. So 
uintus Fabius Maximus was called Cuniator, from his | 
checking the impetuoſity of Hannibal by declining battle. 
We find likewiſe a ſecond 4gnomen or Cognomen added ; thus, 
the latter Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus is called Aimilianus, 
becauſe he was the ſon of L. Aimilius Paulus, and adopted by 
' the ſon of the great Scipio, who had no childrengf his own. 
XZ But he is commonly called by authors Africanus Minor, to 
XZ diſtinguiſh him from the former Scipio Aſfricanus, | 
=$ The Romans at firſt ſcem to have had but one name ; as 
XX Romulus, Remus, &c, or two; as, Numa Pompilius, Tullus 
x | Hoſtilius, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus, Servius Tullius, 


XX Sextus Tarquinius. But when they were divided into tribes 
XX orclans and families, { 7 gentes et familias, } they began com- 
XX monly to have three; as, L. Junivs Brutus, M. Valerius Pob- 


licola, &c. | | 

The three names, however, were not always uſed; com- 
monly two, and ſometimes only one, namely, the firname, 
Sall. Cat, 17.; Cic. Epi/t. paſſim. But in ſpeaking to any one, 
the prenomen was generally uſed, as being peculiar to citizens; 
for ſlaves had no prenomen. Hence Caudent prenomine molles 
auricule, Flor. Sat. 11. 32. ; 

The ſirnames were derived from various circumſtances, ei- 
ther from ſome quality of the mind ; as Cats from wiſdom, 
IX 2. e. Catus, wile, Cic. de Sen. 2. &c. or from the habit of the 
RX body, as Caluus, Crafſus, Hacer, &c. or from cultivating par- 

= S- ticular, 
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ticular fruits, as Lentulus, Piſo, Cicero, 8&c. Certain firnames 
ſometimes gave OY to jeſts and witty alluſions ; thus, 


Aſina, Hor. Ep. 1. Bo Serranus Calatinus, Cic. pro Sext. 
33. Hence alfo in a | different ſenfe Virgil ſays, YVel te ſulco, 
verrane, ſerentem, Ain. vi. 844.3 for Q. Cincinnatus was cal- 
led SERRANUs, becauſe: the ambaſſadors from the Senate 
found him /ow:ng, when they brought him notice that he was 
made dictator, Plin. xvill. 3. 

The Prenomen uſed to be given to boys on the gth day, 
which was called dres lu/tricus, or the day of purification, when 
certain religious ceremonies were performed, Macrob. Sat. i. 
IG, z Suet. Ner. 6. The eldeſt ſon of the family uſually got 
the Pranomen of his father ; the reſt were named from their 
uncles or other relations. 

When there was only one daughter in a family ; ſhe uſed to 
be called from the name of the gens; thus, T' ll the daugh- 
ter of Cicero; '7u/a, the daughter of Czxſar ; Ofavia, the 
filter of Auguſtus, &c. and they retained the ſame name after 
they were married. When there were two daughters, the 
one was called Major and the other Minor z thus, Cornelia 
Major, Cornelia Minor. If there were more than two, they 
were diſtinguiſhed by their number z thus, Prima, Secunda, 


Tertia, Duarta, Duinta, Fc. Varro 4s Lat. Ling. vill. 38. 


Suet. Jul. 50. Or more ſoftly, Tertulla, Puartilla, Duintilla, 
&'c. Cic. Att xiv. 20. Women ſeem anciently to have alſo 
had prenomens, which were marked with nyerted letters 3 
thus, 7. for Cara, mT. for Lucia, &c. 

During the flouriſhing ſtate of the republic, the names of 
the genzes, and firnames of the familie always remained fixed 
and certain, They were common to all the children of a fa- 
mily, and deſceuded to their poſterity. But after the ſubver- 
fon of liberty they were changed and confounded. 

_ "Thoſe were called LIBERT, free, who had the power of do- 

ing what they pleaſed. Thoſe who were born of parents who 
had been always free, were called INGENUI. Slaves made 
free were called LIBER IT and LIBER'TINI. 'Phey were 


called Liberti in relation to their maſters, and Libertint 


in relation to free-born citizens ; thus, Libertus meus, liber- 


tus Ceſaris, and not /iberiinus; but libertinus homo, 1. e. non 


1Ngentnts, 


Some think that {.zbertini were the ſons of the Liberti, from 
 Suetonius, Claud, 24. who ſays, that they were thus called an- 
ciently: 50 Tea 4+ but this diftinction never occurs in the 


claſſics. 


91423." Wes \ 
” claſſics. On the contrary, we find both words applied to the 
” ſame perſon in writers who flouriſhed in different ages, Plat. 
Mil. Glor. iv. 15.3 Cic. in Verr. i. 47. "Thoſe whom Cicero, 
3 Ade Orat. i. 9. calls kbertim, Livy makes qui ſervitutem ſerviſ- 
= /ent. 45. 15- Hence Seneca often contraſts Sery; et lib.xi, I1- 
IE genui et Libertini, de Vit. Beat. 24. Ep. 31. &c. 


FD 44 FS F, 


"== 14D ern faves among the Romans, by being taken 
x in war, by ſale, by way of puniſhment, or by be- 


XZ ing born in a ſtate of ſervitude, ( Serv: aut naſcebantur aut 
= Ffebart.) | 

»— 1. Thoſe enemies who voluntarily laid down their arms and 
= {ſurrendered themſelves, retained the rights of freedom, and 


were called DEDITTTIL, L:v. vii. 31.Czf. 1.27. But thoſe taken 
ZZ in the field, or in the ſtorming of cities, were fold byauCtion, 
i (ſub corona, as \t was termed, Liv. v. 22. &c. becauſe they 
Z wore a crown when ſold; or /ub haſia, becauſe a ſpear was 
= Afet up where the crier or auctioneer ſtood.) 'They were 
XX called SERVI, (quod efſent bello ſervati,) Ifidor. ix.. 4, or 


x MANCIPIA, (quaſ: manu capti,) Varr, L. L. v. 8. 
"> ' 2. 'There was a continual market for ſlaves at Rome. 
"8 Thoſe who dealt in that trade (MANGONES vel VENALI- 


= "TH, Cc. Orat. 70. gui venales habebant, Plaut. Trin. ii. 2. 51.) 
ZZ brovght them thither from various countries. "Phe ſeller was 
2 bound topromiſe for the ſoundneſs of his ſlaves, and not to con- 
= Cceal their faults, Hor, Sat. 11. 3. v. 285. Hence they were com- 
: monly expoſed to ſale (producebantur) naked'; and they carried 
a ſcroll (t:7ulus vel inſcriptio) hanging at their necks, on which 
their good and bad qualities were ſpecified, Ge/l. iv.*2. Ifthe 
ſeller gave a falſe account, he was bound to make up the loſs, 
Cic, Off. int. 16. & 17.3 or in ſome caſes to take back the ſlave, 
16:4. 23. "Thoſe whom the ſeller would not warrant, (prefa- 
re,) were fold with a kind of cap on. their head, (pileati, Gel!, . 
Vii. 4.) | ns | | 
Thoſe brought from beyond ſeas had theirfeet whitened with 
chalk, (cretatis v. gypſatis pedibus, Plin, Nat. Hiſt. xxxv. 17. 
Tibull. 11. 3. 64.) and their ears bored, (avribus perforatis,) 
Juvenal. 1. 104. : Sometimes flaves were fold on that condi- 
_ tion, that if they did not pleaſe, they ſhould be returned (red- 
hibe rentur) within a limited time, Cre. Off iii. 24, 3 Plant. 
| E 2 Ms/t. 
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Moe. in. 2. 113. Feſtus, Foreign ſlaves, when firſt brought. 
to the city, were called VENALES, or SERv1 Novicil, Crc. 
pro Quintet. 6. Plin. Fp. 1. 21. Duindtilian. 1. 12, Vil. 2. Dlaves 
who had ſerved long, and hence were become artful, vetera- 
fores, 'Terent. Heaut. v. 1. 16. 

It was not lawful for free-borncitizens among the Romans, 
a3 amoag other nations, to ſell themſelves for ſlaves. Much 
leſs was it allowed any other perſon to ſell free men. But as 
this gave occaſion to certain frauds, it was ordained by a de- 
cree of the Senate, that thoſe who allowed themſelves to be 
wg for the ſake of ſharing the price, ſhould remain in ſlave-. 

Fathers might, indeed, ſell their children for ſlaves, but 
theſe did not on that account entirely loſe the rights of citi- 
zens. For when freed from this ſlavery, they were held as 
Tngenui, not Libertini. "The ſame was the caſe with inſolvent 

| debtors, who were given up 2s ſlaves to their creditors, (:n 
fervitutem creditoribus adaitt,) QuinEilian. vi. 3. 26. v. 10. 60. 

3. Criminals were often reduced to ſlavery by way of puniſh- 

ment. "Thus thoſe who had negleCted to get themſelves en- 


rolled in the Cenfor's books, or refuſed to enliſt, (qui c-nſum Wi 
aut militiam ſubterfugerant,) had their goods onbiouted, and 4 £1 
after being ſcourged, were ſold beyond the 'Tiber, Cic. pro Ce- _- 
cina, 24. "Thoſe condemned to the mines, or to fight with 6 
wild beaſts, or to any extreme puniſhment, were firſt depriv= E 


ed of liberty, and by a fiction of law, termed flaves of puniſh- 
ment, ( ſervi pene fingebantur.) 

4. The children of any female ſlave became the flaves of her 
maſter. There was no regular marriage among flaves, but 
their conneCtion was cailed CONT UBERNIUM, and them- 
ſelves Contubernales, Thoſe flaves who where born in the 
houſe of their maſters, were called VERNUZA, or Fernaculli ; 
hence /ingua vernacula, v. -aris, one's mother tongue. Theſe 
ſlaves were more petulant than orhers, becauſe they were com- 
monly more induiged, Hor. Sat. 11. 6. v. 66. 
 'The whole company of ſlaves in one houſe was called FA- 
MILIA, Nep. 4t. 13. Cic. Paread. v. 2. (Familia cenflat ex 
ſerwvis pluribus, Cic. Cxcin. 19. rindecim liber: homines, popu- 
lus eft ;, tetidem fervi, familia ; totiaem wine, ergaflulum, Apu- 
lei, Apol.) and the flaves, Fami/zares, Cic. pro Czl. 23. Plaut. 
Amphit. Prol, 127 Hence familie phuilofophorum, feCts, Cic. fin. 
w. 18. Divin, tt. 1. Att. li. 16. Sententia, que familiam du- 
cit, HONESTUM QUOD SIT, ID ESSE SOLUM BONUM, the chief 
maxim of the ſtoics, 17. fin. It, 16. Lucius familiam ducit, 
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is the chief, 1d. Phil. v. ti. Accedit etiam, quod familiam du- 
cit, 8&c. is the chief ground of praiſe, Fam. vii. 5. 

Slaves not only did alli domeſtic fervices, Lut were like 
wiſe employed in various trades and manufactures. Such as 
had a genius for it, were ſometimes inſtructed in litera- 
ture and the liberal arts, (artibus ingenus, liberalibus v. honeſtis, 
Cic.) Hor. Ep. ii. 2. 79. Some of theſe were ſold at an im- 
menſe price, Plin. vii. 39. + 40. Senec. Ep. 27. Suet, Ful. 47. 
Cic. Roſc. Com. 10. k 

Slaves employed to accompany boys to and from ſchool, 
| were called PxpaG0G1; and the part of the houſe where thoſe 
young ſlaves ftaid, who were inſtructed in literature, (/itere 


b ſerviles, Senec, Ep. 88.) was called PxDaGoGiuM, Plin. Ep. 
£ VII. 27. 


Slaves were promoted according to their behaviour as 
from being a drudge or mean flave in town, (Meaza/tinus,) 
to be an overſeer in the country, (Ylicus,) Hor. Ep. 1. 14. 


bs The country farms of the wealthy Romans in later times 
—= were cultivated chiefly by ſlaves, Pn. xvii. 3. But there 
= were alſo free men who wrought for hire, as among us, 
= {(MERCENARII,) Czc. OF. 1. 13+ pro Cecin. 59. 
8 Among the Romans, maſters had an abſolute power oyer 
XX their ſlaves. 'They. might ſcourge or-put them to death at 
= pleaſure, Juvenal. Sat. vi. 219. "This right was exerciſed 
IF with fo great cruelty, eſpecially in the corrupt ages of the re- 
3-7 public, that laws were made at different times to reſtrain it. 
X The laſh was the common puniſhment ; but for certain crimes 
* they uſed to be branded in the forehead, and fometimes were 


# forced to carry a piece of wood round their necks where-eyer 
== they went, which was called FURCA ; and whoever had been 
"= ſubjected to this puniſhment, was ever afterwards called 
6-1; FURCIFER. A flave that had been often beaten, was called 
== MASTIGIA, or VERBERO. A ſlave who had been brand- 


== <d, was called STIGMATIAS, v. -icus, i. e. notis compunttus, 
== Cic. Off. ii. 7. ; Inſcriptus, Mart. viii. 75. 9. 3 Literatus, Plaut. 
= Caſ. ii. 6. 49. (i. e. literis inſeriptus; as, urna literata, Plaut. 
4 Rud. ii. 5. 21.3 enficulus literatus, &Cc. 1d. iv. 4. 112.) Slaves 
E:.. alſo by way of puniſhment were often ſhut up in a. work- 


houſe, or bridewell, (in PISTRINO,) where they were 
Fs obliged to turn a mill for grinding corn, Plaut. et Ter. paſ- 
_ ./:. ct Senec. ds Benef. iv. 37. 


Y Perſons employed to apprehend and bring back ( retrahere, 
Ter. Heaut. iv, 2, 65.) ſlaves who fled from their maſters, 
=_ | WE (FuGiTIvi, 
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(FucrT1v1, Cic. Fam: v. 9.) were called FucrtivaRit, Fly. 
111. 19, When ſlaves were beaten, they uſed-to be ſufpended 
. with a weight tied to their feet, that they might not move 


them, Plaut. Afin. 11. 2. 34: &Cc.z Aul. iv. 4. 16. To deter' 


| ſhves from offending, a thong (habena) or a laſh made of lea- 
ther was commonly hung on the ſtair caſe, (i /ca/is,) Horat. 


Ep. it. 2. 15.3 but this was chiefly applied to younger ſlaves, 


Scoliaft. ibid. Impuberes habend vel feruld plefebantur, Ulpian. 


PD. i. 33. de SC. Silan, Some here join zz /calis with /atuit, as 


Cic. in Mil. 15. Phil, ii. 9. 
Slaves when puniſhed capitally were commonly crucified, 


Fuvenal. vi. 219. 3 Cic. in Ver. v. 3. 64. &c. but this puniſh- | 


mant was prohibited under Conſtantine. _ 

If a maſter of a family was flain at his own houſe, and the 
murderer not diſcovered, all his domeſtic ſlaves were liable to 
be put to death, Hence we find no leſs than 400 in one fami- 
ly puniſhed on this account, Tacit. Ann. xiv. 43. 

_ Slaves were not eſteemed as perſons, but as things, and 
might be transferred from one owner to another, like any 0- 
ther effects. 


Slaves could not appear as witneſſes in a court of juſtice, 


Ter. Phorm it. 1. 62, nor make a will, Plin, Ep. viii. 16. nor 


inherit any thing, 4d. iv. 11. but-gentle maſters allowed them 
to make a kind of will, (qua/: teffamenta facere,) Plin. Ep. 8. 16. 
nor could ſlaves ſerve as ſoldiers, 1d. x. 39. unleſs firſt made 
free, Serv. in Virg. An. ix. 547. except in the time of Hanni- 


bal, when, after the battle of Cannz, 8000 ſlaves were'arm- 


_ ed without being freed, Lzv. xxii. 57. Theſe were called VO- 
LONES, becauſe they enliſted voluntarily, Fefus; and aſ- 


| terwards obrained their freedom for their bravery, Liv. xxvi. 


10; | | 
Slaves had a certain allowancegranted them for their ſuſte- 


nance, (DIMENSUM) commonly four or five buſhels of grain 


a-month, and five denariz, which was called their MENS'TRU- 
UM, Donat. in' Ter. Phorm. 1. 1. 9. Senec. ep. 80. 'They like- 


wiſe had a daily allowance, (DIARIUM, Hor. Ep. i. 14. 40.) 


And what they ſpared of this, or procured by any other means 
with their maſter's conſent, was called their PECULLIUM. 


'This money, with their maſter's permiſſion, they laid out at 


intereſt, or purchaſed with it a ſlave for themſelves, from 


whoſe labour they might make profit. Such a ſlave was called 


Servi VICARIU Ss, Hor. Set. 11. 7. 79. Cic. Verr. 1. 36. Plaut. 


Afen. ii. 4. 27. Martial, ii, 18. 7, and conſtituted part of the - 


peculium, 
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peculium, with which alſo ſlaves ſometimes purchaſed their 
freedom. Cicero ſays, that ſober and induſtrious flaves, at 
leaſt ſuch as became fo from being captives in war, ſeldom re- 
mained in ſervitude above 6 years, Ph. viii. 11. At certain 
times ſlaves were obliged to make preſents to their maſters out 
of their poor ſavings, (ex eo quod de dimenſo ſuo unciatim compar- 
_ ferint), 'Terent, ibid.  'There was ſometimes an agreement be- _ 
tween the maſter and the flave, that when the ſlave could pay a 
certain ſum, the maſter ſhould be obliged to give him his 1t- 


berty, Plaut. Aul. v. 3. Cafe 7.1. 5. 6, &c. Rud. w. 2. 23. 
Tacit. XIV. 42. 

Although the ſtate of ſlaves in point of right was the fame, 
yet their condition in families was very different, according to 
the pleaſure of their maſters and their different employments. 
Some were treated with indulgence; ſome ſerved in chains, 
as Janitors and door-keepers, ( 9tiari ; ) and ſo in the country, 
catenati cultores, Flor. till. 19, Fin: fofſores, Lucan. vii. 402. 
others were confined in workhouſes below ground, (iz erga/- 
tulis ſubterraneis.) yo Pliny, Vin:  pedes, damnate manus, itt 


ſeriptique vultus, arva exercent, Xv1ll. 


At certain times ſlaves were allowed the greateſt freedom 
as at the feaſt of Saturn in the month of December, Hor. Sat. 
ii. 7. V. 4. when they were ſerved at table b Dy their maſters, 
Auſon, de Fer. Rom. v1. 15. and on the Ides © Auguſt, Feftus. 

The number of flayes in Rome and through Italy was um- 
menſe, Fuv. iii. 140, Some rich individuals are ſaid to have 
had ſeveral thouſands, Seneca"de Trang. An.vii. Wars were 
ſometimes excited by an inſurreCion of the flaves, Flr. iii. 
19. & 20. 


There were alſo public ſlaves, who were uſed for various 


public ſervices, and eſpecially to attend on the magiſtrates, 


'Their condition was much more tolerable than that of private 
flaves. 'They had yearly allowances (ANNUa) granted them by 
the public, Pin. epift. x. 3o. 40 

There were alſo perſons attached to the ſoil, (ADSCRIPTITIT, 
vel glebe adſcripti ;) Ong the ſtate of whom writers are 
not agreed: 

Slaves anciently bore the prenomen of their maſter ; thus, 
Marciggres, Lucipores, Publiptres, (quaſs Mara, Luci, "Publii 
pueri, &c.) Quinttilian. 1. 4. 26. Afterwards they got various 
names, either from their iy; or from other circumſtan- 
ces z as, Syrus, Davus, Geta, Parmeno, &c. in comic writers : 
Tiro, Laurea, Dionyſrus, &c. in Cicero. But ſlaves are uſu- 
wy diſtinguiſhed in the claſhcs by their different employ- 


ments 3 
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ments : as Medici, Chirurgt,. Pedagogt, Granimatici, Scribe 3 
Habri, Cogui, &c. 


Slaves were ancicntly freed by three ways, Cenſu, Vindifa; 
&t Te//amento, Cic. Top. 2: 1 | | 
1. rr CENSUM, when a ſlave with his maſter's know- 
ledge, or by his order, got his name inſerted in the Cenſor's 
roll, Cic. Czcin. 34. f. 99. | 
2. Per VINDICTAM, when a maſter going with his ſlave 
in his hand to the Prztor or Conſul, and in the provinces, to 
the Proconſul or Propreztor, ſaid, « I deſire that this man be 
« free according to the cuſtom of the Romans 3? Hunc no- 
MINEM LIBERUM ESSE VOLO MORE vel JURE QUIRITIUM; and 
the Pretor, if he approved, putting a rod on the head of the 
ſlave, Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 76. pronounced, © I ſay that this man 
« is free after the manner of the Romans.” Whereupon the 
LiCtor or the maſter turning him round in a circle, (which 
was called VERTIGO, Per. Sat. v. 75.) and giving him a 
| blow on the cheek, (apa, Iſfidor. ix. 4. whence, multo majo- 
ris alapz mecum veneunt, Liberty 1s ſold, &c. Phedr. ii. 5. 22.) 
let him go, (e manu emittebat) ſignifying, that leave was grant- 
ed him to go where he pleaſed. 'The rod with which the ſlave 
was ſtruck, was called VINDICTA, asſomethink, from Yindi- 
cius or Vindex, a ſlave of the Fitelliz, who informed the Senate 
concerning the conſpiracy of the ſons of Brutus and others, to 
reſtore the Tarquins, and who is ſaid to have been firſt freed 
in this manner, Lv. it. 5. whence alfo perhaps Vindtare in 
libertatem, to free. | 


2. Per TESTAMENTUM, when a maſter gave his flayes 


their liberty by his will. If this was done in expreſs words, 


(verbis direFis) as for example, Davus SERVUS MEUS LIBER 


ESTO ; ſuch freed men. were called ORCINTI or Charonte, be- 


cauſe they had no patron but in the infernal regions. In allu- 
- fion to which, thoſe unworthy perſons who got admiſſion in- 


to the Senate after the death of Czſar, were by the vulgar 


called SENATORES ORCINI, Suet. Aug. 35. But it the 
Teſtator ſignified his defire by way of requeſt, (verbis 
precativis), thus, RoGo HEREDEM MEUM, UT DAVUM MANU- 


MITTAT the heir (heres fiduciarius) retained the rights of 


patronage. | | | | 
Liberty procured in any of theſe methods was called JusTA 


LiBERTas. 


In later times, ſlaves uſed to be freed by various other me- . 


thods , by letter, (per epifolam) ; among inends, (enter m—_ 
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if before five witneſſes a maſter ordered his llave to be free z 
or by table, (per men/am), if a maſter bid his ſlave eat at 
his table, Plin. Epift. vii. 16. for it was thought diſgrace- 
ful to eat with ſlaves or mean perſons, and benches (fabGllia) 
were aligned them, not couches. Hence im: /ubſellii vir, a 
perſon of the loweſt rank, Plaut. Stich. iii. 4. 32. There 
were many other methods of freeing flayes, but theſe did not 
confer complete freedom, 'DThey only diſcharged them from 
ſervitude, but did not entitle them to the privileges of citi- 
zens: unleſs afterwards the vind:a was ſuperadded, in pre- 
ſence of a'magiſtrate, Plin. Ep. vii. 16. 32  _ 
Anciently the condition of all freed ſlaves was the ſame ; 
they obtained the freedom of the city with their liberty, Cic. 
pro Balbo, 9. according to the inſtitution of Servius Tullius, 
Diony/.v. 22. & 23. They were, however, diſtributedamong the 
four city tribes, as being more ignoble, Ziv. Epit. xx. But 
afterwards, when many worthleſs and profligate perſons, be- 
ing freed by their maſters, thus invaded the rights of citizens, 
various laws were made to check the licence of manumitting 
ſlayes. No maſter was allowed to free by his will above a certain 
number, in proportion to the number he had ; but not above 
100, if he had even 20,000, which number ſomeindividuals are 
ſaid to have poflefled, Athen, Deipnoſeph. vi. 20, Hence Sene- 
ca ſpeaks of vaſta ſpatia terrarum per vines colenda ; et Familia 
bellicoſts nationibus major, de Benef. viii. 10. and Pliny, of legi- 
ons of ſlaves, ſo that the maſter needed a perſon to tell him 
_ their names, (nomenclator), xxxiii. 1. f. 6. So Petronius Ar- 
© biter, 379, & 117. Auguſtus ordained-by a law called Zia 
Sentia, that no ſlave who had ever for the ſake of a crime been 
bound, publicly whipt, tortured, or branded in the face, al- 
though freed by his maſter, ſhould obtain the freedom of the 
city, but ſhould always remain in the ſtate of the Dedititiz, 
who were indeed free, but could not aſpire to the advantages 
of Roman citizens. hom earls a; ig omit © 
Afterwards by the law called Zuma Norbana, becauſe it was 
paſſed 1n the gonſulſhip of L. Jumus Norbanus, A.U.771, thoſe 
| freed per epiflolam, inter amices, or by ithe other leſs ſolemn 
methods, did not obtain the'rights of Roman citizens, but of 
the Latins who were tranſplanted into colonies. Hence they 
vi called LATINI JUNTANI, or ſimply LATINI, Phn, 
LP. X, 105, E ; $4345 443 $6128 AF 
_ Slaves when made free uſed to ſhave their heads in the tem 
_ Ple of Feronia, and received yt cap 0r hat, as a badge of liber« 


ts 
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\ Serv. ad Virg. Ln." viii. £64. Liv. xly. 44: Henee, 48) 


T2 ſervum vocare, for ad libertatem, Liv. ibid. They alſo 
| were preſented with a white robe and a Ting by their maſter. 
© They then aſſumed a Prenomen, and prefixed the name of their 
patron to. their own. Thus, Marcus Twullius Tire, the freed- 
man of Cicero. ' In' alluſion to which, Perſius ſays, YVerterit 
bunc Dominus ; momento turbinis exit MARCUS Dama, Sat. 
v. 77. Hence Tanquam habeas tria nomina, for tanquam liber 
fs, Juv. v. 120. So foreigners, when admitted into the: free- 


dom of the city, aſſumed the name of that perſon, by whoſe 7 


fardur they obtained 1 it, Cic. Fam: xiii. 38. 36. 

Patrons retained various rights over their freedmen. If the 
patron was reduced to. poverty, the freedman was bound, in 
the ſame manner, as a ſon to ſupport him, according to his a- 
rar And if a patron failed to ſupport his freedman when 

he was deprived of the rights of patronage. 2 
If's freedman died inteſtate, without heirs, the patron ſuc- 
4s Wh to his effects. 

Thoſe freedmen who proved ungrateful to their patrons, 
were condemned to the mines (ad lautumtas ;) and the Empe- 
ror Claudius by a law reduced them to their former ſlavery, 
{in ſervitutem revocavit, ) Suet. Claud. 2 5. Libertum, qui pro- 
batus fuerit patrono delatores ſummiſiſſe, que | de flatu ejus facerent 
ei queſtionem, feroum patroni oe Juſfit, L * 5 Dig. de jure Pa- 
tron.. | 


RIGHTS of ROMAN CITIZENS, and of the af - 
. foros Inhabitants 4.6 the, ROMAN. EMPIRE. 


\xreR Rome: was 5 but ſmall and thinly inhabited, Shea, 


ver fixed their abode in the city or Romat gon 7; ow 


tained the rights of citizens. '- ; 

* To. increaſe the number of citizens, *Romuy o0pened! an 
aſylune or ſanQtuary for fugitive ſlaves, inſolvent debtors and 
malefaCtors, whither great numbers flocked from the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, Liv. 1.'8: becauſe no-one could be taken from 
thence to puniſhment, 1. XXXV.\ $1. Tac. Ann. it..60,  Eyen 
vanquiſhed enemies were tranſplanted to Rome, and became | 
citizens. In this manner the freedom of the city was granted | 
by Romulys to the Canine, Camerin, Antemnates, Coons, 
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Ricurs- of ROMAN \CiTIZENS,: &c. 43 
mini, and at laſt alſo to the Sabines. This example was imita- 
ted by his ſucceſſors, who, tranſplanted the Albans and other 
yanquiſhed tribes to Rome, L:v.1. 29. 33. Likewile after the 


expulſion of the kings, the freedom of the city was given to a 


reat many, eſpecially after the taking and burning of the ci 
5 the Gauls; at which time, that it might be rebuilt with 
more ſplendor, new citizens were afſumed from the Veientes, 
Capenates, and Faliſci, Liv. vi. 4. Beg 6 HE | 

. Beſides thoſe who had ſertled in the Roman territory, and 
who were dividgd into city aud country tribes, the freedom. of 
the city was granted to ſeveral foreign towns, which were cal- 
ed MUNICIPTA, and the inhabitants MUNICIPES, becauſe 
they might enjoy offices at Rome, (munia, v. mnnera capere po- 
terant.) When any of theſe fixed their abode at Rome, they be- 
came Cives INGENUT, Cic. Brut. 75. de Legg. ii..2. Hence 
it happened, that the ſame perſon 'might enjoy the higheſt ho- 
nours both at Rome, and in his own free town. Thus Milo, 
while he ſtood candidate for the Conſulſhip at Rome, was Dic- 
tator in his own native city Lanuvium, Cz. pro Mil. 37. The 


free town in which one was born was called patria GERMANA, 


mature vel loci. Rome, (qua exceptus &ft,) patria COMMUNIS, 
ciuitatis vel juris, Cic. de Legg. ii. 2. | 

But when the Roman empire was more widely extended, 
and the dignity of a Roman citizen of courſe began to be more 
valued, the freedom of the city (us civitatrs } was more ſpa- 


Fingly conferred, arid'in different degrees, according to the 


different merits of the allies towards the republic. 'To ſome 
the right of voting, (jus /uffragit ) was given, and to others 
not: The people of Czre were the firſt who obtained the free- 
dom of the city without the right of voting; for having receiv- 
ed the ſacred things of the Roman people, the Veſtal Virgins 
and prieſts, when they fled from the Gauls, 4. Gell. xvi. 13. 
The freedom of the city was ſoon after given in this manner 
to the. people of Capua, Fundi, Formiz, Cumx, and Sinueſſa, 
Liv. viii. 14. to the inhabitants of Acerra,. ibig. 17, andof A- 


| nagnia, &c. ME y 


_.. The inhabitants of Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, Pedum, 
received the freedom of the «city, with the right of yoring, 


Liv. viii. 14. and Privernum, (Privernates), c. 21. But ſeve- 
ral cities of the Hernici, preferred their own laws, Liv. ix. 43. 
In -proceſs of time, this right was granted to all the allies of 


the Latin name; and after the Social or Itahan war, it. was 


g$gmmunicatedto all the Italians ſouth of the river Rubicon on 


i TS, the 
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the upper ſea, and of the city Luca on the lower ſea, Afﬀter- 
wards the ſame right was granted to Ciſalpine Gaul, which 
hence began to be called Gallia Togata, Auguſtus was very 
ſparing in conferring the freedom of the city; but the ſucceed- 
ing Emperors were more liberal, and at ditferent times grant- 
ed it to different cities and nations. At laſt Caracalla granted 
the freedom of Roman citizens to all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world,  _ | * Ra 
"Thoſe who did not enjoy the right of citizens were anci- 
ently called HOSTES, and afterwards PEREGRINI, Cc. Off. 
1.12. After Rome had extended her empire, firſt over Lati- 
um, then over Italy, and laſtly over great part of the world, 
the rights which the ſubjeQs of that empire enjoyed, came to 
be divided into four kinds, which may be called Zus Duiriti- 
um, Fig Latii, Jus Halicum, Jus Provinciarium vel Provinciale, 
__ JUS QUIRITIUM comprehended all the rights of Ro+ 
man citizens, which were different at different times, 'The 
rights of Roman citizens were either private or public : 'The 
former were properly called Fus Puiritium, and the Jatter 
Fus Civitatis, Plin. Ep. x. 4. 6. 22. Cic. in Rull. 11. 19. as 
with us there is a diſtinction between denization and naturali- 
Zation, | 


I. PRIVATE RIGHTS of ROMAN CITIZENS. 


FP HE private rights of Roman citizens were, 1. Jus Liber. 
zatis, the riglit of liberty z; 2. Jus Gentuitatis et Familie, 
the right of family ; 3. Jus Connudbii, the right of marriage z 
4. Fus Patrium, the right of a father ;. 5. Frus Dominu Legiti«, 
2n1, the right of legal property z 6. Jus Teftamenti et Heredi- 
zatis, the right of making a will, and. of fucceeding to an inhe- 
ritance 3 7. Fes Tutecle, the right of tutelage or wardſhip. 


r. The RIGHT of LIBERTY. 


'FHIS comprehended LIBERTY, not only from the power 

of mafters, (Dominorum), but atſo from the dominion of ty- 
rants, the ſeverity of magiſtrates, the cruelty of creditors, and 
the inſolence of more powerful citizens. oo L P 3 
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RicaTs of Roman Crtizens, © as 


After the expulſion of Tarquin, a law was made by Brutus, 
that no one ſhould be king at Rome, and that whoever ſhould 


form a deſign of making himſelf king, might be ſlain with ime. 


punity. At the ſame time the people were bound by an oath, 
that they would never ſuffer a king to be created. | 
Roman citizens were ſecured againſt the tyrannical treat- 
ment of magiſtrates, firſt, by the right of appealing from them 
to the people, and that the perſon who appealed, thould in no 
manner be puniſhed, till the people determined the matter z 
but chiefly, by the aſhi{tance of their tribunes, tk 
None but the whole Roman people in the Comitia Centuri- 
ata could paſs ſentence on the '' 'e of a Roman citizen, No 
magiſtrate was allowed to puniſh him by ſtripes or capitally. 
The ſingle expreſſion; ©&I am a Rowan CiT1ZEN,” Nockod 
their ſevereſt decrees, Cic. in Verr. v. 54. & 57. &c. Hence 


QUIRITARE dicitur, gui Quiritium fidem clamans imployat, 


Varro de Lat. Ling. v. 7+ Cic. ad Fam. 10. 32, Liv, xxix, 


8. 
By the laws of the twelve tables it was ordained, that inſol- 


vent debtors ſhould be given up (addicerentur) to their credi- 


tors to be bound in fetters and cords, (compedibus et nervis,) 
whence they were called NEXI, OBZRATI, et ADDICTI. 
And although they did not entirely loſe the rights of freemen, 
yet they were in aCtual ſlavery, and often treated more harſh- 
ly than even flaves themſelves, Lv. 1i. 23. | 
If any one was indebted to ſeveral perſons, and could not 
find a cautioner (vindex vel expromiffer) within ſixty days, his 
body (corpus) literally, according to ſome, but more probably 
according to others, his effects, might be cut in pieces, {/eca- 
ri,) and divided among his creditors, 4. Gell. xx. 1. Thus 
eto is put for the purchaſe of the whole booty of any place,or 


of the whole effects of a proſcribed or condemned perſon, Cic. 


Phil. 14.*26. or for the booty or goods themſelves, Cafe, de Bell. 
Gall. ui. 33. Cic. Iv. i. 45. and /efores for the purchafers, A/- 
en. in Cic. Verr. i. 23. becauſe they made profit by ſelling them 
in parts ; (a /eco) : Hence SeFores collorum et bonorum, 1. C. quz 
proſcriptos occidebant et bona eorum emebant, Cic. Roſc. Am. 29. 

'To check the cruelty of ufurers, a law was made, A. U. 429. 
whereby it wasprovided, that no debtors ſhould be kept in irons 
or in bonds ; . that the goods of the debtor, not his perſon, 
ſhould be given up to his creditors, Lv. vii. 28. _ 

But the people not ſatisfied with this, as it did not free 


them from priſon, often afterwards demanded an entire abo- 
b lition 
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| Hacred rites of Patrician ladies, Liv. x. 23. 
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Jlition of debts, which they. uſed 'to call NEW. TABLES. 
But this was never granted. them. . At one time, indeed, 

2 law pafled by Valerius /Flaccus, filver was paid wi 
braſs, as it is expreſſed, Salluft, Cat. 33. that is, the 5th 
part of the debt only was paid; an as for a /eftertius, and a 
eftertins for a denarius; or 25 for Loo, and 250 for 1000. 
Julius Czfar, after his victory in the civil war, enacted 


ſomething of the ſame kind, Czf. Bell. civ. til. 1. 3 Suet, Juk 
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2 The RIGHT of FAMILY. 


' FACH gens and each family hadcertain ſacred rites peculiar 
to itfelf, which went by inheritance in the ſame manner as ef- 
fefts. When heirs by the father's fide of the ſame family 
(agnati) failed, thoſe of the ſame gens (gentiles) ſucceeded, in 
preference to relations by the mother's fide (cognati) of the 
fame family (familia). . No one could paſs from a Patrician 
family to a Plebeian, or from a Plebeian to a Patrician, unleſs 
by that form of adoption, which could only be made at the 
Comitia Curiata. Thus Clodius, the enemy of Cicero, was a- 
dopted by a as: that. he WIS! be created a Ie of 
the commons. 


- *. 
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" The RIGHT o MARRIAGE. 


'No Roman citizen was 28 permitted to-marry a ſlave, a TOW 


Tian, or a foreigner, unleſs by the permiſſion of the people; as 
L£:v. xxxviii. 36. CONNUBIUM #/ matrimonium inter cives + 


_ znter ſervos autem, aut inter civem et peregrine conditionis hami=. 


nem, aut ſervilis, non eff Connubium, ſed CONTUBERNIUM, 


 Boeth. i Cic. Top. 4. By the laws of the Decemwviri, inter= 
marriages betwixt the Patricians and Plebeians were prohibi- 


ted.” But, this reſtriEtion was ſoan aboliſhed, Liv. iv. 6. Af- 
terwards, however, when a Patrician lady married a Plebe- 
ian, ſhe was ſaid Patribus enubere, and was excluded from _ 
When an 


man married out of her clan, it was called Gentis ent tio; 


6 _ which likewiſe ſeems anciently to have been forbidden,. Livi 


XXXiIX. IQ, 'The different kinds of marriage, &C, will be trea» 


. ted of afterwards. 1 * 2/13 HA 
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- + 4 Th RIGHT if « FATHER, 


A FATHER, among the Romans; had the power of life Foes | , "7 J 
death over his children.” He could not only expoſe them when, —_—_— 
infants, which cruel cuſtom prevailed at Rome-for many ages, _ 


as among other nations, Cic. de Legg. iii, 8. Ter,” Htautsiv. 1. We 
Suct. Ofav. 65. Calig.:5. Tacit. Hiſt, iv. 5, Sehec. de Ben.'"ilt. _. wY 
31. and a new born infant was not held legitiniate, unleſs — 
the father, or in his abſence ſome: perſon for him, lifted it | _ 
from the ground, {terra /evaſſet, ) and placed it on his boſom; bY 
hence tollere filium, to educate z non 7ollere, to expoſe : .But e- 
ven when his children were grown up, he might impriſon, 
ſcourge, ſend them bound to work in the country, and alſo 
put them to death by any puniſhment he pleaſed, if they de- 
ſerveU'it, Sall. Cat. 39. Hence a father is called a domeſtic 
Judge, or magiſtrate by Seneca; and a cenſor of his ſon, by Sue- 
ton. © Claud. 16. Fe; ſon could acquire no' property but with 


> . 
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| his father's conſent ; and what he did-/thus acquire was called 5 
his PECULIUM, as of a ſlave: If he acquired'it int wary it was” _—_ 
called PECULIUM-CASTRENSE. The condition of a ſon | - 


| was in ſome reſpe&ts harder than that of a ſlave.” A flave 

when ſold'once, became free ;' but a ſon not, unleſs ſold three - 
times. 'The: power of 'the father was ſuſpended, when the 
ſon was promoted to any public office, but not extinguiſhed : 
For it continued not only during the life of the. children,\but - 


likewiſe extended to grandchildren, and great grandchildren. ; | 
None of them became their own maſters, {/ui juris, } till the * 

death of their father and grandfather. A daughter by mar= -  — '%4 
riage' paſſed from the [rdes of her ge under that 'of ty -_ - 


BIIIYS. | _ 
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| EMANCIP ATION and. ADOPTION. 


WHEN a father wiſhed to FO his Bk 5x his authority, 
(EMANCIPARE,) it behoved him to, bring him before the ** 
Prztor, or ſome magiſtrate, ( apud quem legis. adtio erat, ) and . 
there ſell him three times, PER #$ ET LIBRAM, as . it was terms - 
ed, to ſome friend, who was called PAaTER FIDUCLARIUS, bes+ * 


cauſe he was bound after the third ſale to ſell him back Poms þ ; her 


{ipare) to the natural father, There were belides preſem, = 
” 2.1 1. 
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LIiPRIPENS, who. held a brazen balance ; five witneſſes, Ro- 
man citizens, paſt the age of puberty; and an ante/atus, who 
is ſuppoſed to be ſo named, becauſe he ſummoned the wit- 
nefles by touching the tip of their ears, Hor. Sat. 1. 9. v. 76. 
In the preſence of theſe, the natural father gave over (manci- 
pabat, i. e, manu tradebat) his ſon to the purchaſer, adding 
theſe words, Maxcueo TiBi HUNC FILIUM, QUI MEUS, EST. 
Then the purchaſer holding a brazen coin, {/zfertius,) ſaid, 
Hunc EGO HOMINEM EX JURE QUIRITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, 
ISQUE MIKI EMPT'US EST HOC ZARE, *#NEAQUE LIBRA : and 
having ſtruck the balance with the coin, gave it to the natu- 
'ral father by way of price. 'Chen he manumitted the ſon in 
the uſual form. But as by the principles of the Roman law, 
a ſon, after being manumitred once and again, fell back into 
the power of his father ; this imaginary ſale was thrice to be 
repcated, either on the ſame day, and before the ſame witneſ- 
ſes, or on different days, and before. different witneflesz and 
then the purchaſer, initead of manumitting him, which — T7 
would have conferred a jus patronatits on himlielf, ſold him 8 
back to the natural father, who immediately manumitted him = 

' by the ſame formalities as a flave. Libre et ere liberatum e- —_— * 
mittebat, Liv. vi. 14. Thus the ſon became his own malter, ( /ui 
guris faftus eſt.) ETA | 

The" cuſtom of ſeiling per es vel afſem et [ibram, took its 
riſe from this, that the ancient Romans when they had no . 
coined money, Liv, iv. 60. and afterwards when they uſed 
aſſes of a pound weight, weighed their money, and did not 
caunt it. {4 
In emancipating a daughter, or grand children, the ſame 
formalities were uſed, but onty onte, (unica mancipatio ſufficies 
bat ;) they were not thrice repeated as in emancipating a ſon, 
But theſe formalities, like others of the ſame kind, in proceſs 
of time came to be thought troubleſome. Athanaſius, there- 
fore, and Juſtinian invented new modes of emancipation, 
Athanaſius appointed, that it ſhould be ſufficient-if a father 
ſhowed to a judge the reſcript of the Emperor for emancipa- 

_ ting his ſon; and Juſtinian, that a father ſhould go to any 
magiſtrate competent, and before him, with the conſent 
of his ſon, ſignify that he freed his fon from his power, "by 
ſaying, HUNC $Ui JURIS ESSE PATIOR, MEAQUE MANU*MIT= 
TO. ay Rs notes | a Ceectas 
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and name e ſhould be loſt; he might affume others (extraneos) as 
his children by adoption. 

If the perſon adopted was his own maſter, (fur puris,) it was 
called ARROGATIO, becauſe it was made at the Comitia 
Curiata, by propoling a bill to the people, (per populi rogatio- 
nem,) Gell. v. 19. 

If he was the ſon of another; 'it was properly called FE, 


DOPTIO, and was performed before the Pretor or Preſident 


of a province, or any other magiſtrate, (apud quem legis attio 


_ erat.) The ſame formalities were uſed as in emancipation. 
Tt might be done in any place, Swer. Aug. 64. The adopted 


aſſed into the family, the name, and ſacred rites of the adop- 
ter, and alſo ſucceeded to his fortune. Cicero makes no diſ- 
tintion betwixt theſe two forms of adoption, but calls borh 


by the general name of Adeptio. 


5. The RIGHT of PROPERTY. 


THINGS, with reſpeCt to property among the Romans, 


were variouſly divided. Some things were ſaid to be of 


DIVINE RIGHT, others of HUMAN RIGHT : 'The for- 
mer were called ſacred, (res SACRA),) as, Altars, temples, or 
any thing publicly conſecrated to the gods by the authority of 
the pontiffs : or religious, (RELIGIOSLA ;) as, Sepulchres, 
&c. or inviolable, (SANCTL, 1. e. aliqua ſanfione munite ) 


as, the walls and gates of a city, Macrob. Sat. un. 3. 


Theſe things were ſubje& to the law of the pontiffs, and 


the property of them could not be transferred. Temples 


were rendered ſacred by inauguration, or dedication, that 1s, 
by being conſecrated by the augurs, (conſecrata inaugurataque.) 
Whatever was legally conſecrated, waseverafterunapplicableto 
profane uſes, P/:n. Ep. 1x. 39.:x. 58. 59. 76. - 'Temples were 
ſuppoſed to belong to the gods, and could not be the proper- 
ty of a private perſon. Things ceaſed to be ſacred by being 
unhallowed, (2xauguratione, Liv. i. 55.) 

Any place became religious by OTIng a dead body i in 
it. 1, 6. $. 4. D. de Givi. rei 

_ Sepulchres were held religious becauſe they were dedicated 


to the infernal gods, (Diis manibus v. inferis.) No ſepul- 


ehre could be built or repaired without the permuiſſion..of the 
G % pontiffs ; ; 


£ 
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| pontiffs z nor could the property of ſepulchres be transferred, 


but only the right of burying in them, (jus mortuum inferen- 


di.) The walls of cities were alſo dedicated by certain ſolemn 


ceremonies, and therefore they were held inviolable, ( /an#:,z) 
and could not be raiſed or repaired without the authority of 
the pontiffs. Pe. ah 

Things of human right were called Profane, (ree PROFA- 
NU ;) and were-either PUBLIC and COMMON ; as, the 
air, running water, as and its ſhores, &c. Virg. Zn. vii. 
229. Cic. Roſe. Am. 26. or PRIVATE, which might be the 
property of individuals. | | 

- Some make adiſtinCtion betwixt things common and public, 
but moſt writers do not. 'The things, of which a whole ſociety 
or corporation had the property, and each individual the uſe, 
were called RES UNIVERSTITATIS, or more properly RES 
PUBLIC, (quaſi populice, a populo, the property of the 


people ;) as, theatres, baths, highways, &c. And thoſe things 


were called RES COMMUNES, which either could be the 
property of no one, as the air, /ght, &c. Ovid. Met. i. 135. 


vi. 349. or which were the joint property of more than one; 
as, a common wall, a common field, &c. COMMUNE, a ſubſt. is 


put for the commonwealth, Czc. Yerr. 11. 46. 63. & 69. Horat. 


Od. ii. 15.13. Hence #n commune conſulere, prodeſſe, conferre, 


metuere, &c. for the public good. 

Things which properly belonged to no body, were called 
RES NULLIUS ; as, parts of the world not yet diſcovered, a= 
nimals not claimed, &c. To this claſs was referred heredt- 
fas jacens, or an eſtate 'in the interval of time betwixt 
the demiſe of the laſt occupier and the entry of the ſuc- 


ceflor. os Fs 

Things were either MOVEABLE or IMMOVEABLE. 
The moveable things of a farm were called RuTa Cs, ſc. 
et; 1. e. Eruta et ceſa ; as, Sand, coal, flones, &c. which 


were commonly excepted or retained by the ſeller, Cic, Top. 


26+; 


© 'Things were alſo divided into CORPOREAL, i. e. which 


might be touched, and INCORPOREAL j as, rights, fervi- 


tudes, &c. "The former Cicero calls, Res, que funt ; the lat- 


terr, Res, que mtelliguntur, Topic: 5. "But others, perhaps 
raore properly, call the former, RES, things; and the latter, 


JURA, rights, ber pap V. IO. 116, 


The diviſion of things Horace briefly expreſſes thus z -- 
. * 
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”- RicnTs of Rowan Citizens. . 
Huit hec ſapientia quendam, 
_ Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis, 
de Art. Poet. 396. ' 
So Corn. Nepos, #n vita Themiſt. 6. 
Private things (res PRIVATA) among the Romans, 
were either RES MANCIPI, or NEC MANCIPL. 

RES MANCIPI were thoſe things which might be ſold and 
alienated, or the property of them transferred from one per- 
ſon to another, by a certain rite uſed among Roman citizens 
only z ſo that the purchaſer might take them as it were with 
his hand, (manu caperet ;) whence he was called MANCEPS, 
and the things res MANCIPI, vel Mancip:, contratted for 
Mancipii, And it behoved the ſeller to be anſwerable for 
them to the purchaſer, to ſecure the poſſeſſion, (periculum ju- 
99 , vel auforitatem, v. eviftionem preſiare, &c.) Cic. Mur. 


"NEC MANCIPI res, were thoſe things which could not be 
thustransferred; whencealſothe riſk of thethinglay onthe pur- 
chaſer, Plaut. Perf, iv. 3. 55. &c. Thus, mancipium and wſus 
are diſtinguiſhed : Yitaque mancipio nulli datur, in property or 
"9s an omnibus uſu, Lucret. ii. v. 985. So mancipium and 
fruftus, Cic. Epilt. Fam. vii. 29. 30. 

The res MANCIPI, were, I. Farms, either in town. or 
country within Italy ; (Predia Urbana et Ruſtica in ſolo Italico;) 
or in the provinces, if any city or place had obtained the jus 
Ttalicum, Other farms in the provinces were called poſſefiones, 
not predia; and becauſe proprietors gave in an account of their 
families and fortunes to the cenſors, they were called Predia 
cenſui cenſendo, Cic. pro Flac, 32. 2. Slaves; 3. Quadrupeds, 
trained to work with back or neck, (dor/o vel cervice domiti ;) 
as, Horſes, oxen, afſes, mules ; but not wild beaſts, although 
. tamed; as, Elephants, camels. 4. Pearls (margarita,) Phn. 

Ix. 35. pi 60. 5. The rights of country farms, called fervitudes, | 
(SERVITUTES,) Ulpian. gg 

'The ſervitudes of farms in the country, were, I. The pap 
of going on foot through the farm of another, (ITER ;) 2 
Of driving a beaſt or waggon not loaded, (ACTUS 3) 3. 
Of driving loaded waggons, (VIA;) 4. Of carrying water, 

(AQUADUCTUS};) either by canals or leaden pipes, | 
canales v. fiſtulas plumbeas,) Vitruv. viii. 79. The breadth of a 
via, when ſtraight, was eight feer ; at a turn, (in anfraftum, 
v. in flexu,) ſixteen feet ; the breadth of an ans, four feet z 
but the breadth of an zter is uncertain. 


' 4 


G a '# "* T9 
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To theſe ſervitudes may be added, the drawing of water, 
(aque hauſtus ;) the driving of cattle to water, (pecoris ad aquam 
appulſus ;) the . right of feeding; of making lime, (calcis 
coguende,) and of digging ſand. | 

Thoſe farms, which were not liable to any ſervitude, 
were called PRAZDIA LIBERA, optimo jure v. conditione opti- 
ma; thoſe which were, (que ſerviebant, ſervitutem debebant, 
vel /ervituti erant obnoxia,) PRADIA SERVA, Cz. in. Rull. 
11. 2. 

Buildings in the city were called PRADIA URBANA, 
and were reckoned res mancipi, only by acceſſion ( ure fund:;) 
for all buildings and lands were called FUNDI; but uſually 
buildings in the city were called Ages, in the country Ville. 
A place in the city without buildings, was called AREA, in 
the country AGER. A held with buildings was properly 
called FUNDUS. Os 4 

The ſervitudes of the Predia Urbana, were, 1. Servitus bk = 
ONERIS FERENDI, when one was bound to ſupport the — 
houſe of another by his pillar or wall; 2. Servitus "TIGNI * 
IMMITTENDI, when one was bound to allow a neighbour 
to drive a beam, a ſtone, or iron into his wall; for zig- 
num among lawyers ſignified all kind of materials for build. 
ing. | | | | 
Ancdeathy for fear of fire, it was ordered that there ſhould be 
' an interſtice left betwixt houſes of at leaſt two feet and a half, 

which was called AMBLITDTUS, Feſtus, or ANGIPORTUS vel 

-4umM, and this was uſually a thoroughfare, but ſometimes not, 

Ter. Adelph. ww. 2. For when Rome came to be crowded with 
| houſes, theſe interſtices were only left betwixt ſome houſes. 
| Nero, after the dreadful fire which happened in his time, re- 

ſtored the ancient mode of building houſes diſtinQfrom one 
another, T acit. Ann. xv. 43. NE h : 
Houſes, which were not joined by common walls with the 
neighbouring houſes, were calleqgNSULZ, Feſtus. Some- 
times domus and inſulz are diſtinguiſhed, Suet.:Ner. 16. & 38. 
where domus 1s ſuppoſed to ſignify the houſes of the great, and 
:nſulz thoſe of the poor citizens. But anciently this was not 
the caſe, rather the contrary ; as, In/ula Clodii, Luculli, &c. 

Cic. Under the emperors, any lodgings (ho/pitia) or houſes to 

be let, ( Afdes mercede locande, v. domus conduftitie, ) were 

called z7/ulz, and the inhabitants of them, 1nguilini, or Inſula« 

77, which laſt name is alfo applied to thoſe who were appoin- 

ted to guard the gerz of each inſula. 'The proprietors _ 

| , | | C 
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the in/ule were called DOMINT InsULARUM, Suet. Ful. 41. 
Tjb. 48. vel PREDIORUM, Plin. Ep. x. 44. 45. and their agents 


rocuratores inſularum. For want of room in the city, they 

were commonly raiſed to a great height by ſtories, (contignats- 
onibus v. tabulatis,) which were occupied by different fami- 
lies, and at a great rent, Fuvenal. 11. 166. 'The upmoſt ſto. 
ries or garrets were called cenacula. He who rented (mercede 
conducebat) an inſula, or any part-of it, was called inguilinus. 
Hence Catiline contemptuouſly calls Cicero, Inquilinus civis 
urbis Rome, Salluſt. Cat. 31. | a. 

There was alſo, 3. Servitus S'TILLICIDH ET FLUMI- 
NIS, whereby one was obliged to let the water, which fell 
from his hol, into the garden or area of his neighbour; or 
to receive the water which fell from his neighbour's houſe into 
his area. 4- Servitus CLOACH, the right of conveying a pri- 
vate common ſhore through the property of a neighbour, into 
the Cloaca maxima built by Tarquin. 5. Servitus NON AL- 
TIUS TOLLENDI, whereby one was bound not to raiſe his 
houſe above a certain height; ſo as not to obſtruct the 
proſpeCt and lights of his neighbour. 'The height of houſes 
was limited by law, under Auguſtus to 7o feet, Szrab. v. p. 
162, Suet. Aug. 89. Tacit. Ann. xv. 43. There was alfo a ſervi- 
tude, that one ſhould not make new window inhis wall ; Ly- 
MINA UTI NUNC SUNT, ITA SINT, Cic. de Orat. 1. 39. 

Theſe ſervitudes of city properties, ſome annex to res man- 
cipi, and ſome to res nec mancipr. | 


MODES of acquiring PROPERTY. 


_ THE transferring of the property of the res mancipt, ( ABA- 
LIENATIO, vel tranflatio dominii, v. proprietatis,) was made 


| by a certain act, called MANCIPATIO, or MANCIPIUM, 


(Cic. Off. 111. 16. de Orat. 1. 39.) in which the ſame formalities 
were obſerved as in emancipating a ſon, only that it was done 
but once.. "This Cicero calls traditio alteri nexu, Topic. 5.1. 28. 
thus, Dare mancipio, 1. e. ex forma vel lege mancipii, to con- 
vey the property of a thing in that manner ; accipere, to re- 
ceive it, Plaut. Curc. iv. 2.8. Trin. ll. 4. 19. Sui mancipit oe, 


| to be one's own maſter, to be ſubje& to the dominion of no 


one, Cic. ad Brut. 16. So mancipare agrum'alicui, to ſell an e- 
ſtate to any one, Plin. Ep. vii. 18. emancipare fundos, to diveſt 
one's ſelf of the property and convey it to another, 1g. x. 3. 
ah BR | Cicero 
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Cicero commonly uſes mancipium and nexum or -1us, as of 


the fame import; pro Muren. 2. pro Flac. 32. Cac. 16. but 


ſometimes he diſtinguithes' them; as. de Haru/þ. 7. where 
mancipium implies complete property, and 7exus only the right 


of obligation, as when one receives any thing by way of a 
dge. 'Thus a creditor had his inſolvent debtor jure nexi, 


but not jure mancip:r, as he poſſeſſed his ſlave. | 
There were various othermodes of acquiring legal property; 
as, 1: JURE CESSIO, or CESSIO IN JURE, Cz. Top. 5. 
when a perſon gave up his effects to any one before the prez» 
tor or preſident of a province, who adjudged them to the per- 
ſon who claimed them, (vindicanti addicebat), which chiefly 


took place in the caſe of debtors, who, when they were in- 


ſolvent, gave up their goods (bona cedebant) to their credi» 

2. USUCAPTIO vel USUCAPIO, Cic. Cezcin. 26. Legg. 
1. 21. and alſo vſ#s aufforitas, when one obtained the proper- 
ty of a thing, by poſſeſſing it for a certain time without inter- 


ruption, according to the: law of the twelve tables, for two 


years, if it was a farm or immoveable, and for one year if the 
thing was moveable: UT usUs aUCTORITAs, 1. e. jus dominit, 
guod uſu paratur, FUNDI BIENNIUM, CATERARUM RERUM AN= 
NUS USUs ESSET, Plin. Ep. v. 1. But this took place only as» 
mong citizens. For ADVERSUs HOSTEM, t. &. peregritum, Ew 
TERNA AUCTORITAS ERAT ; 1c. alicujus rei, Cic. Off. i. 12. 1.e. 
res ſemper wvindicari poterat a peregrino, et nunquam uſu capi, 
Hence Cicero ſays, Nihil mortales a dits uſucapere poſſunt. If 


there was any interruption in the poſſeſſion, it was called U- * 


'SURPATIO,' which, in country farms ſeems to have been 
by breaking off the ſhoot of a tree, {/urcrlo defringendo,) Cic. 
de Orat, iii. 28. But afterwards a longer time was neceſſary 
to conſtitute preſcription, eſpecially in the provinces, namely 
ten years among thoſe who were preſent, and twenty years a- 
mong thoſe who were abſent. Sometimes a length of time 
was required beyond remembrance. 'This new method of ac 
quiring property by poſſeſhon, was called LONGA POSSES+s 
SIONE CAPIO, or LONG POSSESSIONIS PR.ARO-s 
GATIVA, vel PR ASCRIPTIO. WT. 

- 3- EMPTIO SUB CORONA, i. e. purchaſing captives in 
war, who were ſold with chaplets on their heads. See p. 35> 
 4- AUCTIO, whereby things were expoſed to public ſale, 
(haſte, v. voct preconis ſubjiciebantur,) when a ſpear being ſet 


up, and a public crier calling out the price, (precone pres = 
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tium proclamante,) the magiſtrate who was preſent adjudged 
them (addicebat) to the higheſt bidder, Cic. Phil. ii. 26. The 
"3 perſon who bade, held up his - (digitum tollebat), Ci. 
3 Verr. i. 54+ digito licitus efty ini 11. 
- The cuſtom of ſetting up a ſpearat an auftion ſeems to have 
"FF been derived from this, that at firſt only thoſe things which 
were taken in war were fold ingthat manner. Hence ha/ta is 
put for a public ſale, and /ub Baza venire to be publicly ſold. 
The day, ſometimes the hour, and the terms of the auQtion 
uſed to be advertiſed, either by a common crier, (a precone 
predicari, v. conclamari,) Plaut, Men. v. 9. v. 94. or in writ- 
ing, tabuld proſcribi,) Cic. Ep, ad Frat. ii. 6, Proſcribebatur, 
ſc. domus, ſeu quis emere, ſeu conducere vellet, Plin. Ep. 4. 27. 
Hides venales inſcribit literis, Plaut, 'Trin. 1. 2. 131. Hence ta- 
bula is put for the auction itſelf,” 3b. Tabulam proſcribere, for 
auftionem conſtituere z proſcribere diymum v. fundum, to advertiſe 
for ſale, Cic. And thoſe whoſe goods were thus advertiſed, 
were ſaid pendere, Duet. Claud. g. and alfo the goods, b9na fuf- 
penſa; becauſe the advertiſement (/:bellus, v. tabella) was aflix- 
ed to a pillar (ad pilam v. columnam, in ſome public place, Senec. 
de Benef. iv. 12. So tabulas aufttonaring proferre, v. tabulant, 
to publiſh, Cic. Cat. it. 8. Phil. ii, 29. ad tabulam adefſe, to be 
preſent at the ſale, pro Quin. 6. 70, - 
It behoved the auction to be made in public, Cc. 7b. &? con- 
tra Rull. i. 3. and'there were courts in the Forum where auc- 
tions were:made, (ATRIA AUCTIONARIA,) to which Ju- 
, venal 18 thought to allude, Sat. 5. v. 7. A money-broker (ar- 
| gentarius) was alſo preſent, who marked down what was bid- 
den, and to whom the purchaſer either paid down the price, 
or gave ſecurity for it, Cc. pro Cec. 6. Duinftil. xi. 2. The , 
ſale was ſometimes deferred, (au#io proferebatur,) Cie. Att. 
XUt, I2, 7% a ng ed 
The ſeller was called AUCTOR, and was ſaid vendere aur- 
tronem, Cie. pro _ $5. in the ſame manner as a'general, 
when he ſold the whole plunder of a city, was'faid vendert 
ſeFionem, "Cx. de Bell. Gall. ii. 33. The right of property 
conveyed to the' purchaſer was called AUCTORITAS 3 and 
if that right was not complete, he was ſaid «' mals auftore eme« 
re, to buy from a perſon who had not a'right to ſell, Cic."## 


Perr. 'v. 22. Plaut. Cuvce wi 2-12 oo i ow 
-- 5. -ADJUDICATIO, which properly took place only in 
three caſes ; in familia herciſcunda, vel ers ciundo, i. e. here- 
ditate dividenda, in dividing an inheritance among coheirs, Cic. 
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| ARIUS, or USUFRUCTUARIUS. | 


Orat. i. 58, Cc. 3. in communi dividendo, in dividing a joint 
ſtock among partners, Cic. £p. vii. 12. in finibus regundis, in 
ſettling boundaries among neighbours, Cic. Legg. i. 21. when 
the judge determined any tMng to any of the heirs, partners, 
or neighbours, of which they got immediate property ; but ar- 
biters were commonly appointed in ſettling bounds, Czc. Top. 
Io. Sometimes, however, things were ſaid to be adjudged 
(adjudicari) to a perſon, which he obtained by the ſentence of 
a judge from any cauſe whatever. 3 


6. DONATIO. Donations which were made for ſome 
cauſe, were called MUNERA ; as from a client or freedman 


to his patron, on occaſion of a birth or marriage : 'Thoſe things 


which were given without any obligation were called DON A; 


but theſe words are often confounded. 

At firſt preſents were but rarely given among the Romans z 
but afterwards, upon the increaſe of luxury, they became ve- 
ry frequent and coſtly. Clients-and freedmen ſent preſents to 
their patrons, Plin. Ep. v. 14. flaves to their maſters, citizens 


to the emperors and magiſtrates, friends and relations to one 
another, and that on various occaſions; particularly on the 


Kalends of January, called STRENZE ; at the feaſts of Sa- 


- turn, and at public entertainments, APHORETA ; to gueſts, 
XENIA ; on birth-days, at marriages, &c. Plin. & Martial. 


paſſin. | 


Thoſe things which were acquired by. any of the above-men- 
tioned methods, or by inheritance, by adoption, (arrogatzone) 
or by law, as a /egacy, &c. were ſaid to be IN DOMINIO 


UIRTTARIO, 1. e. zu/to et /egitimo ; Other things were ſaid” 
to be IN BONIS, and the proprietors of them were called 


BONITARII, whoſe right was not ſo good as that of the 
DOMINI QUIRITARII gu: optimo jure poſſidere dicebantur, 
who were ſecure againſt law ſuits. But Juſtinian aboliſhed 
theſe diſtinQtions. . {LY 
When a perſon had the uſe and enjoyment of a thing, but 


not the property or power of alienating, it was called USUS- 


FRUCTUS, either in one word thus, Uſumfruttnm omnium 
bonorum ſuorum Caſennie legat, ut frueretur und cum filio, Cic. 
Czcin. 4. or in two; as, Uſus enim ejus et fruftus fundi teſta- 


mento viri fuerat Ceſennie, Ib. 7. and the perſon FRUCTU- 
6. The 
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6. The RIGHT of TESTAMENT and INHE- 
RITANCE. 


NONE but Roman citizens {/ui juric } could make a will, 


_ or be witneſſes to a teſtament, or inherit any thing by teſta» 


ment. 

Anciently teſtaments uſed to be made at the Comitia 
Curiata, which were in that caſe properly called Kala- 
ta, 'Gellxv. 27... nt | 

The teſtament of a ſoldier juſt about to engage, was ſaid to 
be made IN PROCINCTU, when in the camp, while he was 
girding himſelf, or preparing for battle, in preſence of his 
tellow-ſoldiers, without writing, he named his heir, (nuncu- 


; | pavit), Cic. de nat. D. ii. 3. de Orat. 1. 53. 


But the uſual method of making a will, after the laws of the 
twelve tables were enacted, was PER AST ET LIBRAM, 
or per familie emptionem, as it was called ; wherein before five 
witneſſes, a /ibripens and an anteftatus, the teſtator, by an i- 
maginary ſale, diſpoſed of his family and fortunes to one who 
was called FAMILLA EMPTOR, who was not the heir, as 
fome have thought, ' Suet. Ner. 4. but only admitted for 
the ſake of form, (dicis cauſa), that the teſtator might ſeem to 


| have alienated his effects in his lifetime. This act was called 


FAMILLE MANCIPATIO, which being finiſhed in due 
form, the teſtator, holding the teſtament in his hand, ſaid, 
Haz#c, UTI IN HIS TABULIS CERISVE SCRIPTA SUNT, ITA DO, 
ITA LEGO,ITA TESTOR,ITAQUE VOsS, QUIRITES, TESTIMONIUM 


* - PRABITOTE. Upon which, as was uſual in like caſes, he gently 


touched the tip of the cars of the witneſſes ; (auriculd taftd an- 
teſlabatur, quod in ima aure memorie locus erat, Plin. xi. 45.) 
this act was called NUNCUPATIO TEST AMENTI, Pl. 
£&p. 8. 18, Hence nuncupare heredem, for nominare, ſcribere, 
or facere, Suet. & Plin. paſſim. But ſometimes this word 
ſignifies to name one's heir viv4 voce, without writing ; as 
Horace juſt before his death is ſaid to have named Auguſtus. 


For the above-mentioned formalities were not always obſerved, 


eſpecially in later times. It was reckoned ſufficient if one ſub- 
{cribed his will, or even named his heir vivd wece, before ſeven 
witneſſes. Something ſimilar to this ſeems to have prevailed 


 anciently, Gie. Verr. i. 45. __— an edict about that matter 
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is called by Cicero, VETvs et TRANSLATICIUM, as being uſu- 
al, 16. 44. 

yometimes the teſtator wrote his will wholly with his ow 
hand, in which caſe it was called holographum. Sometimes. it 
was written by a friend or by others, Plin. Epiſt. vi. 26. 
Thus the teſtament of Auguſtus was partly written by himſelf, 
| 1 and partly by two of his freedmen, Swert. Aug. 102. Lawyers 
0 were uſually employed in writing or drawing up wills, Cc. de 
in. Orat. ii. 6. Suet, Ner. 32. But it was ordained under Claudi- 
| us, or Nero, that the writer of another's teſtament (called by 
| _ lawyers zeftamentarinus), ſhould not mark down any legacy for 
himſelf, Suet. Ner. 17. When a teſtament was written by a- 
nother, the teſtator wrote below, that he had dictated and 
read it over, (SE ID DICTASSE ET RECOGNOVIsSE). 'Teſta- 
ments were uſually written on tables covered over with wax, 
becauſe in them a perſon could moft eaſily eraſe what he wiſh- 
ed to alter, Puinfihan. x.3.31., Hence - Ape is put for tabulz 
cerate or tabule teflamenti, Juvenal, i. 63. PRIMA CERA, for 
| prima pars tabule, the firſt part of the will, Hor. Sat. 11. 
iq 5. V. 53. and CERA EXTREMA, or ima, for the laſt part, 
| Cic. Verr. i. 36. Suet. Ful. 83. But teftaments were cal- 
I led TaBULZ, although written on paper or parchment, Ul- 

:an. 

F 'Feſtaments were always ſubſcribed by the teſtator, and u- 
ſually by the witneſſes, and ſealed wah their ſeals or rings, 

X (/ignis eorum obſignabantur), Cic, pro Cluent. 17. & 14. and 
|, alſo with the ſeals of others, Circ. Art. vii. 2. Swet. Tib. c. ult. 
| Plin. Ep. ix. x. They were likewiſe tied with a thread. It 
was ordained that the thread ſhould be thrice drawn through, b:- 
n- holes, and ſealed, Syet. Ner. 17. 5 
i | The teſtator might unſeal (reſignare) his will, if he wiſhed "= 
to alter or reviſe it, (mutare vel recognoſcere). Sometimes he = 
I cancelled it altogether; ſometimes he only eraſed (inducebat v. -. 

| delebat) one or two names. | 
Teſtaments, like all other civil deeds, were . always. 
| written in Latin. A legacy exprefled 1 in Greek was not va- 
ll lid, Ulpian. Fragm, xxv. 9g. 
f 'Phere uſcd to be ſeveral copies of the "I teſtament. 
| 


Thus 'Viberius made two copies of his will, the one written 


| 

| 

| by.himſelf, and the other by one of his freedimen,: Suet. Tib. | 

| co. ult, . = 
[ Teſtaments were depo ted, either privately | in the hands 

| of a friend, or in a temple with the keeper of it, (apud ” 
| | £5 L£deuum), © 
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Fidituum ). Thus Julius Czſar is ſaid to have entruſted 
his teſtament to the eldeſt of the Veſtal Virgins, Set. 7ul. 
Vs TD | 
"I the firſt part of a will, the heir or heirs were written 
thus: TiT1Us MIHI HERES ESTO, fit v. erit; or thus, 'T1T1- 
UM HAREDEM ESSE JUBEO®, vel velo ; alſo, heredem facto, ſcri- 
bo, in/lituo, If there were ſeveral heirs, their different portions 
were marked. If a perſon had no children of his own, he aſ- 
ſumed others, not only to inherit his fortune, but alſo to bear 
his name, (nomen ſuum ferre ), as Julius Czſar did Auguſtus, 
(7 familiam nomenque adoptavit, adſcivit, yuet. Aſſumpſity 

lin.) | 

If the heir or heirs who were firſt appointed (in/7ituti) did not 
chuſe to accept, (hareditatem adire, v. cernere nollent), or died 
under the age of puberty, others were ſubſtituted in thetr 
room, called HAAREDES SECUNDI ; /ecrundo loco v. gradu 
ſeripti v. ſubſtituti, Cic. pro Cluent. 11. Hor. Sat. it. 5. v+ 
45- Suet. Jul. 83. | 

A corporate city (re/þublice) could neither inherit an eſtate, 
nor receive a legacy, Plin. Ep. v. 7. but this was afterwards 
changed. | 

A man might diſinherit (exheredare) his own children, one 
or all of them, and appoint what other perſons he pleaſed 
to be his heirs; thus, TrT1ivs FILIUS MEUS,EXHERES ESTO, 
Plin. Ep. v. 1. Hence Fuvenal. Sat. 10. Cedice [evo heredes 
vetat efſe ſuos. Sometimes the cauſe (ELOGIUM, 1. e. cauſa 
exheredationis), was added, Cic. pro Cluent. 48. Duinfilian. vil. 
4.20. decl.2, A teſtament of this kind was called INOFFICIO- 
dSUM; and when the children raiſed an aCtion for reſcinding 
it, it was ſaid to be done per querelam INOFFICIOSI. : 

 Hometimes a man left his fortune in truſt (dei committebat) 

to a friend on certain conditions, particularly that he ſhould 

e 1t up (ut reſtitueret v. redderet) to ſome perſon or perſons. 

hatever was left in this manner, whether the whole eſtate, 
or any one thing, as, a farm, &c, was called FIDEICOM- 
MISSUM, a truſt; and a perſon to whom it was thus left, 
was called HARES FIDUCIARIUS, who might either be 
a citizen or a foreigner, 1.8. $. 4. D.de acceptil. - ' 

A teſtament of this kind was expreſſed in the form of re- 
queſt or intreaty, (verbis precativis), thus, RoGo, PETO, 
VOLO, MANDO, FIDEI TUZX COMMITTO, Ter. And. ai. 5. and not 
by way of command, (verbis imperativis), as all teſtaments 
were, and might be written in any language, * 


payyty our 
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In the laſt part of the will, (iz tabulis ſecundis), tutors were 
appointed for one's children, and legacies (/zgata) left to lega- 
tees, (/egatariis), all.in dire&t and commanding words : 'Thus, 
'TuroR EsT0, wve/ TUTORES SUNTO : TUTOREM, V. »ES DO, 
Cic. Ep. xii. 61. Plin. Ep. it 1, And to their protection 
the teſtator recommended his children, Ovid. Trift. im. 
Eleg. 14. | 

| Fane were left in four Cifferent ways, which law- 

ers have diſtingutſhed by the following names, 1. Per 

INDICATIONEM ; thus, Do, LEGO; alſo, Carrro, $U- 
MITO, V. HABETo, to which Virgil alludes, Zn. v. 533+ 
This form was fo called from the mode of claiming property. 
Cic. pro Muren. 12. 2. Per DAMNATIONEM ; thus, 


 H#RES MEUS DAMNAS ESTO DARE, &c, Let my heir be bound, 


&c. and ſo in the plurel, paMxas sUNTo. By this form the 
teltator was ſaid, damnare heredem, to bind his heir, Hence 
damnare aliquem votis, Virg. E.v. 80. Civitas damnata wvoti, 
bound to periorm, Liv. v. 25. But it was otherwiſe expreſ- 
ſed thus, HaREs MEUS DATO, Faciro Þ HE&REDEM MEUM 


' DARE JUBEO. 3. HINENDI modo; thus, HaREs MEUS SIN1- 


To, vel DAMNAS ESTO SINERE LUCIUM 'TITIUM SUMERE IL=- 
LAM REM, V. SIBI HABERE. 4. Per PRACEPTIONEM, thus 


L. Tirivs 1LLAM REM PRECIPITO, E MEDIO, wel E MEDIA 


HEREDITATE SUMITO, SIBIQUE HABETO, vel Precipiat, &Cc. 
when any thing was left to any perſon, which he was to get 
before the inheritance was divided, or when any thing parti- 
cular was left to any one of the coheirs beſides his own ſhare. 


Hence PREACIPERE, to receive in preference to others z and 


PRECEPTIO, a certain legacy to be paid out of the firſt part of 
the fortune of rhe decealſt, Plin. Ep. v. #7. as certain creditors 


had a privilege to be preferred to others, (PROTOPRAXIA, 1. C. 
privilegium quo ceteris creditoribus preponantur.) Id. x. 109. 


- 


Il'T'O. Pk 

When additions were made to a will, they were called CO- 
DICILLI. "They were expreſſed in the form of a letter ad- 
dreſſed to the heirs, ſometimes alto to truſtees, (ad fideicom- 


' miſſarios. It behoved them however to be confirmed by the 


teſtament, Plin. &p. 11. 16. 

After the death of the teſtator, his will was opened, Hor. 
E. i. 7. in preſence of the witnefles who had ſealed it, (c- 
ram fignatoribus), or a majority of them, Swet. Tib. 23. And 
if they were abſent or dead, a copy of the will was taken in 
preſence of other reſpectable perſons, and the authentic teſta- 

ment 
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” raent was laid up in the public archives, that if the copy were 
> Joſt another might be taken from it, (ect, unde peti poſſet). Ho- 
Z race ridicules a miſer, who ordered his heirs. to inſcribe on 


his tomb the ſum he left, Sar. ii. 3. v. 84. 

It was eſteemed honourable to. be named in the teſtament 
of a friend or relation, and conſidered as a mark of diſreſpect 
to be paſſed over, Cic. pro Domo, 19. & 32. pro Sext. 52. Phil, 
ii. 16, Suet. Aug. 66. | 

It was uſually required by the teſtament, that the heir ſhould 
enter upon the inheritance within a certain time, in 60 or 100 
days at moſt, Cic. ad Aft. xii. 46. de Orat. i. 22. Plin, Ep. x. 
79. "This a&t was called HAREDTTATIS CRETIO, (heres 
cum conſlituit ſe heredem eſſe, dicitur CERNERE, Varr. L. L, vi. 
5.) and was performed before witneſſes in theſe words ; Cum 
ME Maxvius HAREDEM INSTITUERIT, EAM HAREDITATEM 
CERNO ADEOQUE. After ſaying which, (difis cretionis verbis), 


* the heir was ſaid HarEDIraTEM aDitsssE, But when this 
= formality (CRETIONIS SOLEMNITAS) was not required, one be- 
XX came heir by aCting as ſuch, (pro herede 8E GERENDO, vel GEs- 
"XZ T10Nt,) although he might alſo, it he choſe, obſerve the ſo- 
XZ lemn form. | | 


If the father or grandfather ſucceeded, they were called 
heredes ASCENDEN'TES; if, as was natural, the children 
or grandchildren, DESCENDENTES ; if brothers or ſiſters, 
COLLATERALES. | 

If any one died without making a will, (inte/tatus), his goods 
devolved on his neareſt relations; firſt to his children, filing 
them to his neareſt relations by the father's ſide, (agnatis), and 
failing them to thoſe of the ſame gens (gentilibus). At Nice, 
the community claimed the eſtate of every citizen who died 
inteſtate, Plin. Ep. x. 88. 

The inheritance was commonly divided into twelve parts 
called unciq. "The whole was called AS. Hence heres ex aſſt, 
heir to one's whole fortune; heres ex ſemiſſe, ex triente, dodran- 
ze, &c. to the half, third, three-fourths, &c. | 

The UNCIA was alſo divided into parts ; the half SE- 
MUNCIA, the third DUELLA, or bine /extule, the fourth 
SICILICUM, v. -us, the ſixth SEXTULA, Cie. pro Cacin. 
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7. The RIGHT of TUTELAGE or WARDSHIP. 


ANY father of afamily might leavewhomhe pleaſed asguar- 
dians(tut;res)to hischildren, £:v.1.34. But ifhediedinteſtate, this 
charge devolved by law on the neareſt relation by the father's 
fide, Hence it was called '\U'TELA LEGITIMA. This law 


1s generally blamed, as in later times it gave occaſion to ma- 


ny frauds in prejudice of wards, (pupils ) Hor, Sat. ii. 5. Juv. 
$4,138. | 

When there was no guardian by teſtament, nor a legal one, 
then a guardian was appointed to minors and to women by the 
prztor, and the majority of the tribunes of the people, by the 
Atilian law, made A. U, 443. But this law was afterwards 
changed. | | 

Among the ancient Romans, women could not tranſact any 
private buſineſs of importance, without the concurrence of 
their parents, huiſbands,or guardians, Lv. xxxiv. 2. Gicc. Flace. 


34-& 35. andahutband at his death might appoint aguardian to 


his wife, as to his daughter, or leave her the choice of her 
own guardians, {v.xxxix. 19. Women, however, ſeem ſfome- 
times to have acted as guardians, Lv. xxxix. 9. ; 

If any guardian did notdiſchargehisduty properly, orgefraud- 


ed his pupil, there was an aCtion againſt him, (judicium tute- 


lz), Cic. pro Q. Roſc. 6. Orat. i. 36. Cxcin. 3./ | 

Under the Emperors guardians were obliged to give ſecurity 
{ ſatisdare) for their proper conduct, (REM PUPILLI FORE SAL- 
VaM,) Digeſt. A ſigna] inſtance of puniſhment inflicted on a 
perſidious guardian is recorded, Swet. Galb. g. 


I. PUBLIC RIGHTS of ROMAN CITIZENS. 


ty 


.. 


"HESE were Jus Cenſits, Militie, Tributorum, Suffragii, 


Honorum, et Sacrorum. 


I, JUS CENSUS, The right of being inrolled in the cen- 
ſor's books. But of this afterwards. | - 
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Ec 1. JUS MILITLE. "The right of ſerving in the army. At 


> 6rſt none but citizens were enliſted, and not even thoſe of the 
loweſt claſs. But in after times this was altered ; and under 
the emperors ſoldiers were taken, not only from Italy and the 
—Eprovinces, but alſo at laſt from barbarous nations, Zoſim. iv, 


FF 30. & 31. 


2X UII. JUS TRIBUTORUM. TxisuTUuMproperly was mo- 
"XX ney publicly impoſed on the people, which was exaCted from 
® each individual through the tribes, in proportion to the valu- 
= ation of his eſtate, (pro portione cenſiis). Money publicly exaCt- 
*X ed on any other account, or in any other manner, was called 
= VECTIGAL, Parro de Ling. Lat. iv. 36. But theſe words 
= are not always diſtinguiſhed. _ 
"Z There were three kinds of tribute ; one impoſed equally on 
"© each perſon, (in capita), which took place under the firſt kings, 
XZ Dionyſ. iv. 43- another according to the valuation of their 
= eſtate; (ex cenſu,) Liv. i. 43. iv. 60, Dionyl. iv. 8. 19. and a 
= third, which was extraordinary, and demanded only in caſes 
= of neceſlity, and therefore depending on no rule, (temerarium, 
== Feſtus.) It was in many inſtances alſo voluntary, Lv. xxvi. 
= 36. and an account of it was taken, that when the treaſury 
XX was again enriched, it might be repaid, as was done after the 
XX ſecond Punic war, 1d. | 
© After the expulſion of the kings, the poor were for ſome 
time freed from the burden of taxes, until the year 349, when 
the ſenate decreed, that pay ſhould be given from the treaſury 
to the common people, who had hitherto ſerved at their own 
expence z whereupon all were forced to contribute annually 
according to their fortune for the pay of the ſoldiers, Lv. iv. 
59. & 60. | | 
In the year of the city 586 annual tributes were remitted, on 
account of the immenſe ſums brought into the treaſury by L. 
Paullus Amilius, after the defeat of Perſeus, Cic. Offic. ii. 
22, and this immunity from taxes continued, according to 
Plutarch, down to the conſulſhip of Hirtius and Panſa, 
 Theother taxes (VECTIGALIA) were of three kinds, Por- 
torium, Decume, and Scriptura. | 
1, PORTORIUM was money paid at the port for goods 
imported and exported, the colleors of which were called 
PORTITORES ; or for carrying goods over a bridge, where 
| . every carriage paid a certain ſum to the exacter of the toll, 
| Digefl, The portoria were remitted A. U, 692, the wer 4 
| | whic 
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which Pompey triumphed over Mithridates, Do. Z7-5l. 6:7 Ce 
Att. 11. 16. but were afterwards impoſed on foreign merchans. 
diſe by Ceſar, Suet. Ful. 43. 

2. DECUMA, Tithes, were the tenth part of corn, and 
the fifth part of other fruits, which were exaCted from thoſe 
who tilled the public lands, either in Italy or without it. Thoſe 
who farmed the tithes were called DECUMANTI, and eſtcem- 
ed the moſt honourable of the publicans or farmers general, as 
agriculture was eſteemed the moſt honourable way of making 
a fortune among the Romans, Cic. Ferr. ii. 13. iii. 8. 'The 
ground from which tithes were paid was alſo called DECU- 
MANUS, Cic. Ver. iii. 6. But theſe lands were all ſold or 
diſtributed among the citizens at different times, and the 
land of Capua the laſt, by Canlany Suet. Jul. 20. Cic. Alt, 
1, 16. 

3- SCRIPTURA was the tax paid from public ——_ and 
woods, ſo called, becauſe thoſe who wiſhed to feed their cat- 
tle there, ſubſcribed their names before the farmer of them, 
(coram pecuario vel ſcriptuario,) Varro de Re Ruſtica, 11. 16. 
and paid a certain fum for each beait z as was likewiſe done in 
all the tithe-lands, (in agrzs decumants), Cic. Verr. it. 52. 
Plaut. 'Truc. 1. 2. 44. 

All thoſe taxes were let publicly by the FRET A at Rome, 
(hecabantur ſub haſta), Cic. Rull. i. 3: Thoſe who farmed them. 
{redimebant v. conducebant) were called PUBLICANI or MAN- 


 CIPES, Cic. pro Domo, 10. 'Theyalfo gave ſecurities to the 
people, (PxzDEs,) and had partners who ſhared thEprofit and 


loſs with them, (Socn.) 


There was long a tax upon alt. In the focomid year. after 
the expulſion of Tarquin, it was ordained that ſalt ſhould not 
be ſold by private perſons, but ſhould be furniſhed at a lower 
rate by the public, £7v. ii, g. A new tax was impoſed on 
falt in the ſecond Punic war, at the ſuggeſtion of the cenſors 
Claudius Nero and Livius, chiefly the latter, who hence got 
the ſirname of Salinator, Liv. xxix. 37, But this tax was al- 
ſo dropped, although it is uncertain at what time. Y 

_ 'There was another tax which continued longer, called VI- 
CESIMA, i. e. the twentieth part of the value of any ſlave 
who was freed, Cic. Att. 1i. 16. It was impoſed by a law of 
the people aſſembled by tribes, and confirmed by the ſenate. 
What was fingular, the law was paſſed in the camp, Liv. vii.. 
16. 'The money raiſed from this tax (ovruas viceſſi Imarium) U- 


Jed 
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Various other taxes were invented by the emperors ; as the 
hundredth part of things to be ſold, (centefma, 'Tacit. 1. 48.) 
the twenty-fifth of ſlaves, (vige/tma quinta mancipiorum,) and 
the twentieth of inheritances, (v:ge/tma hereditatum), by Au- 
_ guſtus, Syet. Aug. 49. Dio, lv. 25. a tax on eatables, (pro'e- 
. dulns, d by Caligula, Szet. 40, and even on urine, by Veſpa- 
fian, Smet. 23. &&. ; 


IV. JUS SUFFRAGH,, the right of voting in the different 
aſſemblies of the people. EE 

V. JUS HONORUM, the right of bearing public offices 
in the ſtate. Theſe were either prieſthoods or magiſtracies, 
( Jacerdotia et magiſtratus), which at firſt were conferred on- 


ly on Patricians, but afterwards were all, except a few, ſhared 
with the Plebeians. | ; 


VI. JUS SACRORUM. Sacred rites were either public 
or private. "The public were thoſe performed at the public 
expence; the private were thoſe which every one privately ob- 
ſerved at home. ''The Yeftal Virgins preſerved the public 
hearth of the city; the curiones with their curiales kept the 
hearths of the thirty curiz; the prieſts of each village kept 
the fires of each village, (Pagorum). And becauſe upon the 
public eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the empire, when by 
the decrees of Conſtantine and his ſons, the profane worſhip 
of the gods was prohibited in cities, and their temples ſhut, 
thoſe who were attached to the old ſuperſtition fled to the 
country, and ſecretly performed their former ſacred rites in . 
the villages; hence PAGANS came to be uſed for Heathens, 
(i1x0!, Gentiles,) or for thoſe who were not Chriſtians ;, as an- 
ciently among the Romans thoſe were called PAGANI who 
were not ſoldiers, Juvenal. xvi. 32. Suet. Galb. Tg. Plin. Ep. vile 
25. 'Thus, Pagani et Montani are called Plebes Urbana by | 
_ Cicero, becauſe they were ranked among the city tribes, al- 

though they lived in the villages and mountains, pro Domo, 28. 

Each gens had certain ſacred rites peculiar to itſelf, (gentili= 
_ tia, Liv. vs 52.) which they did not intermit even in the heat 
of a war, Liv. v. 46. Every father of a family had his own 
houſehold-gods, whom he worſhipped privately at home.” 
Thoſe who came from the free towns, and ſettled at Rome, 


I retain ed 


fed to be kept for the laſt exigencies of the' ſtate, Liv. XxVil.. 4 
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. retained their municipal ſacred rites z and the colonies retain= 
"cd the ſacred rites of the Roman people. 

No new or foreign gods could be adopted by the Romans, 
unleſs by public authority, "Thus Aſculapius was publicly 
ſent for from Epidaurus, and Cybele from Phrygia, Liv. xxix. 
11. & 12. Hence if any one had introduced foreign rites of 
| himſelf, they were publicly condemned by the ſenate, Liv. iv. 
Z9- XXV. I. Xxxix. 16. But under the emperors all the ſuper- 
ſtition of foreign nations flocked to Rome; as the ſacred rites 
of Iſis, Serapis, and Anubis from Egypt, &c. 


Theſe were the Private and Public Rights of Roman citi- 
Zens. It was a maxim among the Romans, that no one could 
be a citizen of Rome, who ſuffered himſelf to be. made a citi- 
zen of any other city, Cic. pro Cecin. 36. Nepas in vita Atiti- 
ci, 3. which was not the caſe in Greece, Cie. pro Arch. 5. 
And no one could loſe the freedom of the city againſt his will, 
Cic. pro Dom. 29. & 3o. pro Czcin. 33. If the rights of a ci- 
tizen were taken from any one, either by way of puniſhment, 
or for any other cauſe, ſome fiction always took place. 'Thus 
when citizens were baniſhed, they did not expel them by force, 
but their goods were confiſcatedy and themſelves were for- 
bidden the uſe of fire and water, (is igne et agud interditum 
et, = which obliged them to repair to ſome foreign place, Au- 

us added to this form-of baniſhment what was called DE- 
PORTATIO, whereby the condemned being deprived of their 
rights and fortunes, were conveyed to a certain place, with= 
_ out leaving it'to their own choice to go where they pleaſed. 
| When any one was ſent away to any place, without being 
deprived of his rights and fortunes, it was called RELEGA- 
TIO. Thus Ovid, Trif. ii. 137. v. 11. 21. 

So captives in war did not properly loſe the rights of citi- 
zens. 'Thoſe rights were only ſuſpended, and might be re- 
Covered, as it was called, jure poftlimim, by the rigput of reſto- 
ration or return, Czc. Top. 8. de Orat. 1. 40. 

 Inlike nfanner, if any foreigner, who had got the freedom 
of Rome, returned to his native city, and again became a Ci- 
tizen of it, he ceaſed to be a Roman citizen, Cc. pro Balb, 12. 
'Fhis was called poft/iminium, with regard to his own COUntry> 
and rejeio criuitatis with regard to Rome. 

Any loſs of liberty or of the rights of citizens was called 
DIMINUTIO CAPITIS, Cie. pro Mi. 36 jus libertatis immi- 
nut Sal Cat. 37. The loſs of liberty, which. NEPgEE 

tne 
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the loſs of the city, and of one's family, was called diminutio 
capitis maxima ; baniſhment, diminutio media ; any change of 
family, minima, Dig. ii. de capite minutis. 


S249 IL 


'F HE JUS LATII or LATINITAS, Suet. Aug. 47. Cie. 
Att. xiv. 12. was next to the jus civitatis, 

Latium anciently { Latium Vetus ) was bounded by the ri- 
vers Tiber, Anio, Ufens, and the 'Fuſcan ſea. It contained 
the Albans, Rutuli, and Aqui. It was afterwards extended 
(Latium Novum) to the river Liris, and comprehended the 
Oſci, Auſones and Volſci, Pin. iii. 9g. The inhabitants of 
Latium were called LaTini Socit, NOMEN LATINUM, ET $0+- 
C11 LATINI NOMINIS, &c. Soct: et Latinum nomen, racans the I- 
talians and Latins. BA ry a is 5"L8s APE 6 2 

The JUS LA'TII was inferior to the jus c:vitatrs, and ſupes 
rior to the jus Tfalicum. But the preciſe difference is not aſ- 
certained. DETHT 
- The Latins'uſed their own laws, and were not ſubjeQ to 
the ediQts of the Roman pretor. "They were permitted to a- 
dopt ſome of the Roman laws, if they choſe it, and then they 
were ealted POPULI FUNDI, Cc, pro Balb. 8, If any ſtate 
did not chuſe it, it was ſaid EI LEG, v. de ea lege FUNDUS FiE= 
RI NOLLE, 1.&. au&tor, ſubſcriptor efſe,v.eam probare et recipere, iÞ. 

The Latins were not inrolled at Rome, but in their own 
cities, Ltv. xli. 9. 'They might be called to Rome to give their 
votes about any thing, Lv. xxv. 3. - But then they were not 
included in a certain tribe, and uſed to caſt lots'to know in 
what tribe they ſhould vote, ibid. and when the conſuls choſe, 
they ordered them by a decree of the ſenate to leave the city, 
Cic. Brut. 26. which however rarely happened, Ge. pro Sex- 
+” Fes « 3 OO | | Y Bots 

Such Latins as had borne a civil office in their own ſtate, 
became. citizens of Rome, Appian de Bell. Civ. ii. p. 443- but 
could mot enjoy honours before the Jex Julia was made, Liv. 
Viii 4. xxin. 22. by which law the right of voting and of en- 
joying honours was granted to thoſe who had continued faith- 
yl to Rome in the Social war, A, U. 663.. which the S—_ 
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had done. The diſtinction, however, betwixt the jus Latiz 
and the-yus crvitatis, and the ſame mode of acquiring the full 
right of citizenſhip, (per Latium in civitatem veniendi,) was-{till 
retained, Plin. Paneg. 37. & 39. | | 

'The Latins at firſt were not allowed the uſe of arms for 


their own defence, without the order of the people, Liv. iii. 


19. but afterwards they ſerved as allies in the Roman army, 
and indeed conſtituted the principal part of its ſtrength. 'They 


ſometimes furniſhed two thirds of the cavalry, and alſo of the 


infantry, Liv. ili. 22. xxi. 17. et alibi paſſim. But they were 
not embodied in the legions, and were treated with more ſe- 
verity than Roman citizens, being puniſhed with ſtripes, 
from which citizens were exempted by the Portian law, Sal- 
luft. Fug. 69. : —_ 

'Fhe Latins had certain ſacred rites in common with Roman 
citizens as the ſacred rites of Diana at Rome, Liv. i. 45. and 
the Latin holy days kept with great ſolemnity on the Alban 
mountain firſt for one day, the 27th April, and afterwards 
for ſeveral days. 'The Romans always preſided at the fſacrifi- 
ces, Liv. xx1. C: ult. Xx. i. Beſides theſe, the Latins had cer- 


| tain ſacred rites, and deities peculiar to themſelves, which 


they worſhipped z as Feronia at 'Terracina, Jupiter at Lanuvi- 
um, Lv. xxxu. 9. | 


| They had alfo ſolemn aflemblies in the grove of Ferentina, 


Lv. i. 50. which appear in antient times to have been em- 
ployed for political as well as religious purpoſes. From this 
convention all thoſe were excluded who did not enjoy the jus 
Latu, | 339 


FUS ITALICUM. 


AL thg,country betwixt the Tuſcan and Hadriatic ſeas 
| to the rivers Rubicon and Macra, except Latium, wa 
called Italy. The ſtates of Italy being ſubdued by the Ro- 
mans in different wars, were received into alliance on ditfe- 
rent conditions. In many reſpeQs they were in the ſame ſtate 
with the Latins. They enjoyed their own laws and magiſtrates, 
and were not ſubject to the Roman Prztor. They were taxed 
(cenfs) in their own cities, and furniſhed a certain _— of 
by Sgt, het | | _ 
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foldiers according to treaty. But they had no acceſs to the 
freedom of Rome, and no participation of ſacred rites, 

After the ſecond Punic war, ſeveral of the Italian ſtates, 
for having revolted to Hannibal, were reduced to a harder 
condition by the DiQtator Sulpicius Galba, A. U. 550. eſpe- 
cially the Brutii, Picentim, and Lucan, who were no longer 
treated as allies, and did not furniſh ſoldiers, but public \laves, 
A. Gell. x. 3. Capua, which a little before had been taken, 
loſt its public buildings and territory, Liv. xxvi. 16, But af- 
ter a long and violent ſtruggle in the Social, or Marſic war, 
all the Italians obtained the right of voting and of enjoyin 
honours by the Julian, and other laws. Sulla abridged the e 
privileges to thoſe who had favoured the oppoſite party z but 
this was of ſhort continuance, Cc. pro Domo, 30. Auguſ- 
tus made various changes. He ordered the votes of the 
Italians to be taken at home, and ſent to Rome at the 
day of the comitia, Suet. Aug. 46. He alſo granted them an 

exemption from furniſhing ſoldiers, Herodian 1. 11, 

"The diſtinCtion of the 7us Latu and Ntalicum, however, ſtill - 
continued, and theſe rights were granted to various cities and 
ſtates out of Italy, P/in. in. 3. 4- In conſequence of which, 
farms in thoſe places were faid to be IN SOLO ITALICO, 
as well as thoſe in Italy, and were called PR ADIA CENSULI 
CENSENDO, / guodin cenſum referri poterant, utpote res manci- 
þi, que venire emique poterant jure civilt ), Cic. pro Flace. 32. 
and ſaid to be 77 corpore cenſiis, 1. e. to conſtitute-part of that 
eſtate, according to the valuation of which in the cenſor's books 
every one paid taxes, Zuvenal. xvi. 53. Dio. 38.1. . 


PROVINCES. 


HOSE countries were called Provinces, which the Ro- 
| man people having conquered by arms, or reduced a» 

ny other way under their power, ſubjeCted to be governed by 
_ magiſtrates ſent from Rome, (quod eas provicit, i. e. ante vicit, 
Feſtus). The ſenate having received letters concerning the re- 
'duCtion of any country, conſulted what laws they thought 
proper ſhould be preſcribed to the conquered, and ſent com- 
| monly ten ambaſſadors, with whoſe concurrence the ers 
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who had gained the conqueſt, might ſettle every thing, Liv. 
xlv. 17. & 18. Saas. 1. Oh | 
Theſe laws were called the FORM or formula of the pro- 


vince. Whatever the general, with the advice of the ten 


ambaſſadors determined, uſed tobe pronounced publicly by 
him before an aſſembly, aftcr filence was made by a herald, 
Liv. xlv. 29. Cic. inPerr. ii. 13. Hence, In formulam focio- 
rum referri, to be enrolled among, Liv. 44. 16. Urbem for- 
mulz ſui juris facere, to hotdin dependance on ſubjeCtion, 38. 9. 
ir antiqui formulam juris reſtitui, to be brought into their for- 
mer ftate of dependance on, &c. 32. 33. So 24. 26. 
The firſt country which the Romans reduced into the form 
of a province, was Sicily, Cic. Yerr. ti. 1. . | 
The condition of all the provinces was not the ſame, nor of 
all the cities in the ſame province, but different according to 
their merits towards the Roman people; as they had either 
fpontancouſly ſurrendered, or made a long and obſtinate reſiſt. 
ance. Some were allowed the uſe of their own laws, and to 
chufe their own magiſtrates; others were not. Some alſo were 
deprived of part of their territory. 94 
Into each province was ſent a AN governor, (pre/es), to 
command the troops in it, and to adminiſter juſtice ; together 
with a quzftor, to take care of the public money and taxes, 
and to keep an account of what was received and expended in 
the province. 'The provinces were grievouſly opprefled with 
taxes. 'Fhe Romans impoſed on the vanquiſhed, either an 
annual tribute, which was called CENSUS CAPITIS, or de- 
prived them of part of their grounds; and either fent planters 
thither from the city, or reſtored them to the vanquiſhed, on 


condition that they ſhould give a certain part of the produce to 
- the republic, which was called CENSUS SOUL, Ci. in Perr. 


iii. 6. v. 5. 'The former, 1. e. thoſe'/who paid their taxes in 
money, were called STIPENDIARII, or Tributari, as, Gal- 
lia comata, Set. Jul. 15. The latter, VECTIGALES, who are 
thought to have been in, a better condition, than the former, 
But theſe words are ſometimes confounded, _ ws, 
The ſum which the Romans annually received from the ſti- 
pendiary ſtates was always the ſame ; but the revenues of the 
veigales depended on the uncertain produce of the tithes, o 
the taxes on the public paſtures, ( /criptura), and- on goods 
imported. and. exported, (portorium). Sometimes inſtead of 
the tenth part, if the province was leſs fertile, the twentieth 
only was exaCted, as from the Spaniards, Liv, xlill. 2. Some- 
os times 
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times in caſes of neceſlity an additional tenth part was exacted 
above what was due; but then money was paid for it to the 
huſbandmen, C:c. Yerr. ti. 31. Whence it was called fru- 
mentum emptum, alſo, decumanum, or imperatum, Liv. xxxv1. 
2. XXXVil, 2. & 50. Xlil. I. 

 Aſconius in this commentary on Cicero, Very. ii. 2. men- 
tions three kinds of payment made by the provincials, the re- 
gular or uſual tax, a voluntary contribution or benevolence, 
and an extraordinary exaCtion or demand ; (Omne genus penſi- 
tationis in hoc capite pofitum eftl, CANONIS, quod deberetur, OBL A- 
TIONIS, quod opus effect ; et INDICTIONIS, quod imperaretur. In 
which ſenſe Indi is uſed by Pliny, Paneg. 29. 

Under the Emperors a rule was made out, called Canon 
FRUMENTARIUS, in which was compriſed what corn each pro- 
vince ought yearly to furniſh. The corn thus received was 
laid up in public granaries, both at Romeand in the provinces, 
whence it was given out, by thoſe who had the care of provi- 
ſions, to the people and ſoldiers. | 

Under the Emperors, beſides a certain ſum paid for the 
public paſtures, the people of the provinces were obliged to 
furniſh a certain number of cattle from their flocks, Yopi/c. in 
Prob. 15. And beſides the tax paig at the port, as in Sicily, 
Cic, Verr. 11. 72. in Aſia, Cic. Agrar, 11. 29. in Britain, Tac. 
vit, Agric. 31. they alfo paid a tax for journeys, Swet. Yitell. 
14. eſpecially for carrying a corpſe, which conld not be tranſ- 
ported from one place to another without the permiſhon of 
the High Prieſt or of the Emperor. Bur this tax was abo- 
liſhed. 

There was alſo a tax on iron, filver, and gold mines, as 
- In Spain, Liv. xxxiv. 21. on marble in Africa, on various 
mines in Macedonia, Illyricum, Thrace, Britain, and 
Sardinia z and alfo on-falt-pits, as in Macedonia, Liv. xlv. 29. 


MUNICIPIA, COLONLZE, xr PREFEC. 
TURE. by 


IM ONICIPIA were foreign towns which obtained the right 
_* of Roman citizens. Of theſe there were different 
kinds. Some poſſeſſed all the rights of Roman citizens ex- 
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cept ſuch as could not be enjoyed without reſiding at Rome, 
Othersenjoyed the right of ſerving in the Roman legion, (MU- 
NER A militaria CAPERE poterant,) but had not the right of 
voting and of obtaining civil offices. 

The Municipia uſed their own laws and cuſtoms, which 


were called LEGES MUNICIPALES ; nor were yay oblig- 


ed to receive the Roman laws unleſs they choſe it : (iſ ruxp1 
FIERI vellent), And ſome choſe to remain as confederate 
ſtates. (civitates federate), rather than become Roman citi- 
Zens ; as the people of Heraclea and Naples, Cic. pro Balbo, 8. 
There were anciently no ſuch free towns except in Italy, 
but afterwards we find them alſo in the provinces, Thus 
Pliny mentions eight in Betica, and thirteen in hither Spain, 
H:f?. Nat. i. 2. | a 


COLONIES were cities or lands which Roman citizens 


were ſent to inhabit. They were tranſplanted commonly by 


three commiſſioners, { per triumwviros 'colonie deducende agroque 
drvidundo, Liv. vii. 16.) ſometimes by five, ten, or more. 
Twenty were appointed to ſettle the colony at Capua, by the 
Fulian law, Dio. 38.1. 'The people determined in what man- 
ner the lands were to bggdivided, and to whom. "The new 
colony marched to their deſtined place in form of an army, 
with colours flying, (/ub vexillo). "The lands were marked 
round with a plough, and his own portion aſſigned to every 
one, All which was done after taking the auſpices, and offer- 


ing ſacrifices, Cir. Phil. n. 40. & 42. 


When a city was to be built, the founder, drefled in a Ga- 
binian garb, (Gabino cinfy ornatus, v. Gabino eultu incinfus, 
Liv. v. 46. 1. e. with his toga tucked up, and the lappet of it 
thrown. back over the left ſhoulder, and brought round un- 
der the right arm to the breaſt; ſo that it girded him, an4 
made the 7oga ſhorter and cloſer), yoking a cow and a bull to 
a plough, the coulter whereof was braſs, marked out by a 
deep furrow the whole compaſs of the city ; and theſe two a- 
nimals with other vitims were ſacrificed on the altars. All the 
people or planters followed, andturnedinwards theclods cut by 
the plough. Where they wanted a gate to be, they took up the 
plough and left a ſpace. Hence PORTA, a gate, (a portan- 
do aratrum.). And towns are ſaid to have been called UR- 
BES from being ſurrounded by the plow, (ab oRBE, vel ab 


URVO, i. C. buri, five argtri curvatura, Varro de Lat. Ling. 
IV. 2 Feſtus,) | i 
$56) Y ; When 
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When a city was ſolemnly deſtroyed, the plough was alſo. 
drawn along\(inducebatur) where the walls had ſtood, Hor. Od. 
i. 16, Hence, Et. /eges e/ty ubi Troja fait, Ovid. Her. i. 1. 53+, 
Weread in the ſacred writings of ſalt being ſownon the ground 
where cities had ſtood, ;Fudg. ix. 45. Mrc. 1. 12. 

'The walls of cities were looked upon by the ancients as ſa- 
cred, but not the gates, Plut. Dueft. 26. The gates however 
were reckoned inviolable, (/an&z.) 

A ſpace of ground was left free from buildings both within 
and without the walls, which was called POMAZRIUM, (i. e. 
locus circa murum, vel poſt murum intus et extra,) and was like- 
wiſe held ſacred, Liv. 1. 44. Sometimes put only for the open 
ſpace without the walls, Flor. i. 9. When the city was enlar- 
ged, the pomerium alſo was extended ; (hi conſecrati fines pro- 
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Theſe ceremonies uſed in building cities are ſaid to have 
been borrowed from the Hetrurians. = | 

It was unlawful to plant a new colony where one had been 
planted before, Cic. Phil. 11. 40. but ſupplies might be ſent. 

The colonies ſolemnly kept the aniverſary of their firſt ſet- 
tlement, (diem natalem colonie religioſe colebant,) Cic. ad Attic. 
iv. I..Sext. 63. 


Some colonies conſiſted of Roman citizens only, ſame of 


Latins, and others of Italians, Liv. xxxix. 55. Hence their 


rights were different. Some think that the Roman colonies . 
enjoyed all therights of citizens, asthey are often called Roman 
citizens, and were once enrolled in the cenſor's books at Rome, 
1d. xxix. 37. But moſt are of opinion, that the colonies had 
not the right of voting, nor of bearing offices at Rame, Dia, /:b. 
xI11, 39. & 50. Therights of Latincolonies were more limited; - 
ſothat Roman citizens who gave their names to a Latincolony, 

ſuffered a diminution of rank, Cic. pro Cecin. 33. pro Dome, 
30... The Italian colonies were:1n a ſtill worſe condition. 'The 
difference conſiſted chiefly in their different immunity from 


taxi” 32 


Sulla, to reward his veterans, firſt introduced the cuſtom 
of ſettling . MILITARY COLONIES, which was imitated 
by Julius Czfar, Auguſtus, and-others. . Ta thoſe colonies 


_ whole legions were ſent with their officers, their tribunes, and 


centurions; - but-. this cuſtom afterwards fell into diſuſe, . 
Tacit. Annal, xiv. 72. For: the ſake of diftinion. the 0+- 
ther colonies were called CIVILES, PLEBELA, or TO- 
GATE, becayſe they conſiſted of citizens, or as they were 

Bet 3% 8 | afterwards 
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afterwards named, PAGANI or Privat, who were oppoſc> 
to ſoldiers. See p. 65. | POOR: eg F3+ 4. 7 # 


_ * The colonies differed from the free towns in this, that they 
uſed the laws preſcribed them by the Romans, but they had 
_ almoſt the ſame kind of magiſtrates. Their two chief magi- 


ſtrates were called DUUMVIRI, and their ſenators DECU- 
RIONES ; becauſe, as ſome ſay, when the colony was firſt 
planted, every tenth man was made a ſenator. 'The fortune 
requiſite to be choſen a Decurio, under the emperors, was z 


hundred thouſand /efertii, Plin. Ep. 1. 19. 


_ © "The ſenate, or general council of Grecian cities, under the 
Roman empire, was called BULE, (gun, confelium,) Plin. Ep. 
x. 85. its members, BULEUTEZ, 1. 115. the place where 
it met at Syracuſe, BULEUTERIUM, Cic. Perr. n. 21. an af- 
ſembly of the people, ECCLESTA, Plm. Ep. x. 3. In ſome 
Cities, thoſe who were choſen into the ſenate by their cenſors, 
Paid a certain ſum for their admiſſion, (honorarium decuriona- 
ths,) Id. 114. and that even although choſen contrary to their 
own inclinations, ibid. In Bithynia, they were ſubjeCted to re- 


gulations with reſpeCt to the choice of ſenators, fimilar to thoſe 


at Rome, id. 83. 115. An adCt paſſed by the ſenate or people, 
Was called PsEPHISMA, 1d. x. 52. 53. ' It was there cuſtoma- 
ry, upon a perſon's taking the manly robe, ſolemnizing his 
marriage, entering upon the office of a magiſtrate, or dedi- 
cating any public work, to invite the whole ſenate, together 
with a confiderable part of the commonalty, to the number of 
a thouſand or more, and to diſtribute to each of the company 
a'dole ( /þortula) of one or two denariz. This, as having the 
appearance of an ambitious largeſs (diamine) was diſapprov- 
ed of by Trajan, P/in. Ep. x. 117. 118. ” 

_ © Each colony had commonly a patron, who took care of their 
intereſts at Rome, Diony/. it. 11, | a, 
*PRAFECTUREL, were towns to which prxfefts were 


- annually ſent from Rome to adminiſter juſtice, chofen partly 
by the people, and partly by the prztor, Feſtus, "Towns were 


reduced to this form, which had been ungrateful to the Ro- 


mans; as Calatia, Liv. i. 38. Dionyf, iii. '50. Capua, Liv, 


xXvi. 16. and others. 'They neither enjoyed the rights 


of free towns 'nor 'of colonies, and. differed little from. 
the form of provinces. Their private __ depended on 


the edits of their przfes, and their public right on the 


Roman ſenate, who impoſed on them taxes and{ervice in war 
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at pleaſure. Some Prefeure however poſſeſſed greater privi- | 
leges than others. FE ON 2 | 

Places in the country or towns where markets were held, 
and juſtice adminiſtered, . were called FORA ; as Forum 
AURELIUM, Cic., Cat. 1.9. Forum AePll, Cic. Att. ii. 10, 
Forum Cornelii, Fulii, Livii, &c, - | | 

Places where aſſemblies were held, and juſtice adminiſter- 
ed, were called CONCILIABULA, LZtzv. xl. 37. | 
All other cities which were neither Municipia, Coloniz, nor 
Prefefure, were called Confederate States, (CIVITATES 
FOCEDERATA.) Theſe were quite free, unleſs that ey 
owed the Romans certain things according to treaty, Suc 
was Capua before it revolted to Hannibal, Such were alſo 
'Tarentum, Naples, Tibur, and Preneſte. | 


FOREIGNERS. 


A LL thoſe who were not citizens, were called by the ancient 
£ 3 Romans foreigners, (PEREGRINT), wherever they liv- 
ed, whether in the city or elſewhere. But after Caracalla 
granted the freedom of the city to all freeborn men in the Ro- 
man world, and Juſtinian ſometimeafter granted it alſo to freed» 
men, the name of foreigners fell into diſuſe; and theinhabitants 
of the whole world were divided into Romans and Barbarians, 
The whole Roman empireitſelf wascalled ROMANTA, which 
name 1s {ll given to "Thrace, as being the laſt province which 
was retained by the Romans, almoſt until the taking of Con-' 
ſantinople by the Turks, A. D. 1453 
— While Rome was free, the condition of foreigners was very | 
_ difagreeable. They might indeed live in the city, but they 
enjoyed none of the privileges of citizens. They were alfo 
ubjeCt to a particular juritdiction, and ſometimes were ex- 
pers from the city at the pleaſure of the magiſtrates. Thus 
. Junius Pennus, A. U. 627, and C. Papius Celfus, A. U. 
688, . both tribunes of the people, paſſed a law ordering fo-' 
reigners to leave the city, Cic. Off. iti. 11. Brut. 8. So Au- 
guitus, Szet. Aug. 42. But afterwards an immenſe number 
of foreigners flocked to Rome from all parts, Juv. Sat. iii. 58. 
Seneca ad Helv. c. 8. So that the greateſt part of the common 
people conſiſted of them, OT ICT, no « 
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Foreigners were neither permitted to uſe the Roman dreſs, 
Suet. Claud. 25. nor had they the right of legal property, or of 
making a will. When a foreigner died, his goods were either 
reduced into the treaſury, 'as having no heir, (quaſi bona VA- 
CANTIA,) or if he had attached himſelf ( / apj fewer) to any 
perſon, as a patron, that perſon ſucceeded to his effects, 
JURE APPLICATIONIS, as it was called, Cic. de Orat: 

1. 39+ 

But in proceſs of time theſe 3 inconveniencies were remov- 
ed, and foreigners were not only adyanced to the higheſt ho- 
nours in the ſtate, but ſome of them even raiſed to the empire 
itſelf. NN Teeny 


The ASSEMBLIES of the PEOPLE. 


AN aſſembly of the whole TOR people to give their vote 

about any thing, was called COMITIA, (a coeundo vel 
e-meundo). When a part of the people only was afſembled, it 
was called CONCILIUM, 4. Gell. xv. 27. But thee words 
were not always diſtinguiſhed, T3 vL 30... 

In the Comita, every thing which came under the power of 
the people was tranſaQted ; magiltrates were ef tk and 
laws paſſed, particularly concerning the declaration of war, 
and the making of peace. Perſons guilty of certain crimes | 
were alſo tried in the Comitia. 

The Comitia were always ſummoned by ſome magiſtrate, 
who preſided in them, and dire&ed every thing, which came 
before them; and he was then ſaid, HABERE COMITIA. When 
he laid any thing before the people, he was ſaid AGRERE CUM | 

POPULO, Gell. xi. 14. As the votes of all the people could 
not be taken together, they were divided into parts, © 

| 'There were three kinds of Comntia ; the Curiata, inſtituted 
by Romulus ; the Centuriata, inſtiruted by Servius Tullus the 
fixth king of Rome ;- and the Tributa, faid to have been firſt 
introduced by the tribunes of the people at the trial of Corio- 
lanus, A. U. 26 kg 

The Coma Grriata and Comturidts could not be held with- 


out taking the auſpices, (n/ auſpicatd), nor without the autho- 
rity of the ſenate, but the Tributa might, Diony/. ix. 41. 
'The days' on which the Comitia could be held, were call-_ 
ed DIES COMITIALES, (i. e. quibus cum bepule ok go 
bat) Cic, Qbr, l. 2. Macrob. Sat, 1 L, 16. " as 


The Courrra CoRaTh, | 75 


- As in the ſenate, ſo in the Coomithai nothing could be done 
before the rifing nor after the ung of the ſun, Die, 39. 


pn. 


The Comitia for creatin magiſtrates were uſually held i in 
the Campus Martius; but for making laws, and for holding 
trials, ſometimes alſo in Fs va, and ſometimes in the Cas 
pitol. | SICK. 0 M 


The COMITIA CURIATA. 


N the Comitta Curiata the people gayetheir yotes, divided ins 


to thir ty Curie ; p (ita difte quod us rerum publicarum cura coms, 


miſſa fit, Feſt. vel potins @ wp ſt. rxxtnowny conventus populi apud 
ft ad jubendum vel vetandum guod e republica cenſeret efſe J. 
And what a majority of them, namely ſixteen, determined, 
was ſaid to be the order of the people. At firſt there were no 
other Comitia but the Curiata, and therefore every thing of im; 
portance was determined in them. 

The Comitia Curiata were held, firſt by the kings, and after-. 
wards by the conſuls and the other greater magiſtrates, that. 
is, they preſided at them, and nothing could be brought be- 


| fore the people but by them. They met in a part of the forum, 


called the COMITIUM, where the pulpit or tribunal {/#gge/= 
tum) ſtood, whence the orators uſcd to harangue the people., 
It was afterwards called ROSTRA, becauſe it was adorned 
with the beaks of the ſhips taken from the Antiates, Lv. viii. 


14: and alſo Templum,. becauſe *conſecrated by. the augurs,. 


id. & 35. The Comitium was firſt covered the year that Han- 


nibal came into Italy, Liv, xxvii. 38. Afterwards it was a-. 


dorned with pillars, ſtatues, and paintings. 

Thoſe citizens only had a right to yote at the Comitia Curi- 
ata who lived in the City, and were included in ſome curia, or. 
pariſh. The curia which voted rſt, x was called PRINCIPI- 
UM, Lzv. ix. 38. 

After the i 0 ENG of the Comztia Centuriata, and Tributa, 
the Comitia Curiata were more rarely afſembled, and that. on- 
; Fon paſſing certain laws, and for the creation of the Curis 

aximus, Liv. xxvii. 8. and of the Flamines, A. Gell. xv. 27. 
Eagh curia ſeems to have choſen its own curio; called alſo 


{ragifter curie, Plaut, Aul, i. 2. 3. 


A 
- =, 


 ciorum caus4 adumbratis, cap. 12.) 


-$ ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


A law made by the people divided into c:rie was cal 
led LEX CURIATA. Of theſe, the chief we read of, 
were, | | Lac eg ork: 

1. The law by which military command (1MyERIUM) was 
conferred on magiſtrates, Liv. ix. 38, Without this they 
were not allowed to meddle with military affairs, (rem milita- 
rem attingere), to command an army, or carry on war, Cic. 
Phil. v. 16. Ep. Fam. i. 9. but only had a civil power, (PD- . 
TESTAS), or the right of adminiſtering juſtice. Hence the 
Comitia Curiata were faid rem militarem continere, Liv. v. 52. 
and the people to give ſentence twice (b:s ſententiam ferre, v. 
binis comitits judicare), concerning their magiſtrates, Cic. de Je- 

e Agr. 11.11. But in after times this law ſeems to have been 
paſſed only for form's ſake, by the ſuffrage of the thirty lictors 


_ or ſerjeants who formerly uſed to ſummon the curiz, and at- 


tend on them at the Comitia, Cic. Ibid. (Populi ſuffragiis, ad 
ſheciem atque ad uſurpationem vetuſtatis, per triginta liflores auſþi- 


2. The law about recalling Camillus from baniſhment, 


Liv. v. 46. 


3- That form of adoption called adrogatio, ſee p. 48. was 
made at the Comitia Curiata, becauſe no one could change his 
Kate or ſacra without the order of the people, Cic. pro Sext. 
pro Dom. 15. &c. Suet. Aug. 65. Dio. 37. 51. | 

4. Teſtaments were antiently made at theſe Comiizia, And 
becauſe in time of peace they were ſummoned, (calata, i. e. 
convocata), by a litor twice a-year for this purpoſe ; hence 
they were alſo called COMITIA CALATA, which name is 
Hkewiſe ſometimes applied to the Comitia Centuriata, becauſe 
they were aſſembled by a Cornicen, who was alſo called 
Clafſicus, (quod claes comitiis ad comitatum wocabat), A. Gell. 
xv. 27. Varro de Lat. Ling. iv. 16. -—- | | 
$5. What was called DETESTATIO SACRORUM, was 
alſo made here; as when it was denounced to an heir or lega- 
tee that he muft adopt the facred rites which followed 
the inheritance, Czc. de Legg. it. 9. Whence an inheritance 
without this requilite is called by Plautus hereditas fine ſacris, 
Captiv. iv. I. (cum aliquid obvenerit fine aliqua incommoda ap= 
pendice, Feſtus). . hel bas OR TOs Hp 


The ComrTia CENTURIATA, &@c. 79 


The COMITIA CENTURIATA aud thy 
CENSUS. 


" - 


T E principal Comitia were the Centuriata, called alfa 
' majora, Cic. ' poſt red. in Senat. 2. in which the peo» 
ple, divided into the centuries of their clafſes, gaye their votes 
and what a majority of centuries determined, (quod plures cen- 
turiz juſſiſſent), was held to be ratified. "Theſe Comitia 
were held according to the Cenſus inſtituted by Servius 'Tul- 

The CENSUS was a numbering of the people with a valu- 
ation?of their fortunes, (eftimatio, inwryuncic)- | 

' To aſcertain the number of people, and the fortunes of 
each individual, Servius ordained that all the Roman citizens, 
both in town and country, ſhould upon oath take an eſtimate 
of their fortunes, (bona ſua jurati cenſerent, i. e. e/timarent), 
and publicly declare that eſtimate to him, (apud ſe profiteren- 
fur ;) that they ſhould alſo tell the place of their abode, the 
names of their wives and children, their own age and that of 
_ their children, and the number of their ſlaves and freedmen : 
That if any did otherwiſe, their goods ſhould be confiſcated, 
and themſelves ſcourged and ſold for ſlaves, as perſons who 
had deemed themſelves unworthy of liberty, (qui fib: kbertatem 
abjudiciſſent, Cic. pro Czcin. 34.) He likewiſe appointed a 
feſtival, called PAGANALIA, to be held every year in each 
Pagus, or village, to their tutelary gods, at which time the 
peaſants ſhould every one pay into the hands of him who pre- 
ſided at the ſacrifices, a piece of money ; the men a piece of 
one kind, the women of another, and the children of a third 
ſort, Dionyſ. iv. 51. | rh 

| Then according to the valuation of their eftates, he divided 
all the citizens into ſix CLASSES, and each claſs into a certain 
number of CENTURIES. IS: Re | 

The: divifions by centuries,' or hundreds, prevailed every 
where at Rome. The infantry and cavalry, the curie and 
tribes, were divided in this manner ; and ſo even the land; 
hence centenarius ager, Feſtus, At firſt a ccntury contained a 
ho an "Oi | . . hundred; 


. 
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A law made by the people divided into crrie was Ccal- 
led LEX CURIATA. Of theſe, the chief we read of, 
_ were, + WR GE” 3 BE 
1. The law by which military command (1MpzRIUM) was 
conferred on magiſtrates, Liv. ix. 38. Without this they. 
were not allowed to meddle with military affairs, (rem mlita- 
rem attingere), to command an army, or carry on war, Cic. 
Phil. v. 16. Ep. Fam. 1. 9. but only had a civil power, (PD- . 
TESTAS), or the right of adminiſtering juſtice. Hence the 
Comitia Curiata were faid rem militarem continere, Liv. v. 52. 
and the people to give ſentence twice (b:s ſententiam ferre, v. 
binis comitits judicare), concerning their magiſtrates, Cic. de Je- 
ge Agr. 11.11. But in after times this law Rants to have been 
paſied only for form's ſake, by the ſuffrage of the thirty liCtors 
or ſerjeants who formerly uſed to ſummon the curiz, and at- 
tend on them at the Comitia, Cic. Ibid. (Populi ſuffragits, ad 
ſpeciem atque ad ufurpationem vetuſtatis, per triginta liftores auſþi- 
 ciorum caus4 adumbratis, cap. 12.) | | | 
2. The law about recalling Camillus from baniſhment, 
Lv. v. 46. Sv | 
3- That form of adoption called adrogatio, fee p. 48. was 
made at the Comitia Curiata, becauſe no one could change his 
Kate or /acra without the order of the people, Cic. pro Sext. 
pro Dom. 15. &c. Suet. Aug. 65. Dio. 37.51. 
4. Teſtaments were antiently made at theſe Comitia. And 
becauſe in time of peace they were ſummoned, (calata, i. ce. 
convocata), by a lictor twice a-year for this purpoſe ; hence 
they were alſo called COMITIA CALATA, which name is 
likewiſe ſometimes applied to the Comtia Centuriata, becauſe 
they were aſſembled by a Cornicen, who was alſo called 


Clafficus, (quod claſſe comitiis ad comitatum wocabat), A. Gell. 
xv. 27. Varro de Lat. Ling. iv. 16. : | 


5. What was called DETESTATIO SACRORUM, was + 


alſo made here; as when it was denounced to an heir or lega- 
tee that he muft adopt the facred rites-which followed 
the inheritance, Cic. de Legg. ii. 9. Whence an inheritance 
without this requilite is called by Plautus hereditas fine ſacris, 
Captiv. iv. 1. (cum aliquid obvenerit fine aliqua incommoda ape 
pendice, Feſtus). . | | jo 
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The CoxrTia CENTURIATA, ec. 79 


J5ze COMITIA CENTURIATA aud the 
CENSUS. 

"P VE principal Comiti were the Centuriata, called alſo 

'majora, Cic. ' poſt red. in Senat. 2. in which the peo» 

ple, divided into the centuries of their clafſes, gave their votes 

and what a majority of centuries determined, (quod plures cen- 


turiz juſſſſent), was held to be ratified, "Theſe Comitia 
were he according to the Cenſus inſtituted by Servius 'Tul- 
\ Hius. * | | 


The CENSUS was a numbering of the people with a valu- 
ation?of their fortunes, (x/fimatio, ixmrymneic)- | 
To aſcertain the number of people, and the fortunes of 
each individual, Servius ordained that all the Roman citizens, 
both in town and country, ſhould upon oath take an eſtimate 
of their fortunes, ns jurati cenſerent, 1. e. eſiimarent), 
and publicly declare that eſtimate to him, (apud ſe profiteren- 
fur ;) that they ſhould alſo tell the place of their abode, the 
names of their wives and children, their own age and that of 
their children; and the number of their ſlaves and freedmen : 
That if any did otherwiſe, their goods ſhould be confiſcated, 
and themſelves fcourged and fold for ſlaves, as perſons who 
had deemed themſelves unworthy of liberty, (qui fb: kbertatem 
abjudicdſſent, Cic. pro Cxcin. 34.) He likewiſe appointed a 
feſtival, called PAGANALITA, to be held every year in each 
f2gus, or village, to their tutelary gods, at which time the 
peaſants ſhould every one pay into the hands of him who pre- 
ſided at the ſacrifices, a piece of money z the men a piece of 
one kind, the women of another, and the children of a third 
ſort, Dna. bh... dS. 

Then according to the yaluation of their eſtates, he divided 
all the citizens into ſix CLASSES, and each claſs into a certain 


_ number of CENTURIES. 


The diviſions by centuries,” or hundreds, prevailed every 
where at Rome. infantry and cavalry, the curie and 
tribes, were divided in this manner ; and ſo eyen the land ; 
hence centenarius ager, Feſtus, At firſt a century contained a 
es ner FRONT G01 he was 


% ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

hundred ; but not ſo afterwards. 'Thus the number of men ini 
the centuries of the different claſſes was without doubt "oP | 
different. - | | 

The firſt claſs conſiſted of thofs ache eſtates in lands and 
effects were worth at leaſt x00,000: offer, or pounds of braſs ; 
or 10,000 drachme according to the Greek way of computing; 
which ſum is commonly reckoned equal to 3221. 18s. 4d. of 
our money z but if we ſuppoſe each pound of braſs to contain- 

24 aſſes, as was the caſe afterwards, it will amount to 

ol. | 
Tia. firſt claſs was ſubdivided into eighty centuries or 
companies of foot, forty of young men, (juniorum), that is, 
from ſeventeen to forty-fix years of age, A. Gell. x. 28. Cic. de 
Sen. 17. who were obliged to take the field, (ut foris bella ge- 
rerent,) and forty of old men, ( ſeniorum), who ſhould guard 
the city, (ad urbis cuſffod:am ut prafio efſent.) To theſe were 
added eighteen centuries of Equites, who fought on horſe- 
back ; in all ninety-eight centuries. 

The ſecond claſs conſiſted of twenty centuries, ten of young 
men, and ten of old, whoſe eſtates were worth at leaſt 75,000 
aſſes. 'To theſe were added two centuries of artificers, ( fa- 
brim) carpenters, ſmiths, &c. to manage the engines of War. 
"Theſe Livy joins to the firſt claſs. - , 

It is hardly to be imagined that thoſe vridiicers were com-. 
poſed of the members of either the firſt or the ſecond claſs, but 
of their ſervants or dependents ; for: not only the mechanic 
arts, but likewiſe every kind of trade was eſteemed diſhonour- 7 
able among the ancient Romans. 


The third c/a/5 was alſo divided i into twenty centuries; ; their | 
eſtate was 50,000 aſſes. | 
The fourth claſs ikewiſe contathes twenty centuries ; their | 
eſtate was 25,000 aſſes. To theſe Dionyſus adds two centu- 
ries of trumpeters. 
- The fifth doſe was Kinded into thirty centuries ; chair e- 
ſtate was 11,000 afſes, .but according to Dionyſius, 12,500. 
Among theſe, according to Livy, were included. the trumpe- . 
ters and cornetters, or blowers of the horn, diſtributed into_ 
three centuries, whom Dionyſius j joins as two diſtinct centu- 
turies to the fourth claſs.. ' 
The ſixth claſs comprehended all thoſe we either had no. 
eſtates, or were not worth ſo much as thoſe of the fifth claſs. 
The number of them'was ſo great as to exceed that of any of - 
the other clas, yet they were reckoned but as one centu 


Thus 


The Commria CuntaTta, Ge; 87 


Thus the number of centuries in all the claſſes was, according 
to Livy, 191, and according to Dionyfius, 193. oa 
\ Some make the number of Livy to amount to 194, by ſup- 
poling that the trumpeters, &c. were not included in the thir- 
ty centuries of the fifth claſs, but formed three diſtinCt cen» 
turies by themſelves. - 
Each c/afs had arms peculiar to itſelf, and a certain place in 
the army according to the valuation of their fortunes. _ 
By this arrangement the chief power was veſted in the rich 
eſt citizens who compoſed the firſt claſs, which, although 


_ leaſt in number, conſiſted of more centuries than all the reſt 


put together; but they likewiſe bore the charges of peace and” 
war (munia pacis et bell:) im proportion, L:v. i. 43. For as the 
votes at the Cagyztia, ſo likewiſe the quota of ſoldiers and tax- 
es, depended onh the number of centuries, Accordingly, the 
_ firſt claſs, which conſiſted of ninety-eight, or, according to 
Livy, of one hundred centuries, furniſhed more men and 
money to the public ſervice than all the reſt of the ſtate beſides. 
But they had likewiſe the chief influence at the aſſemblies of 
_ the people by centuries. For the Egquites and the centuries of 
this claſs were called firſt to give their votes, and if they were 
unanimous, the matter was determined ; but if not, then the 
centuries of the next claſs were called, and ſo on, till a majo» 
rity of centuries had voted the ſame thing. 

In after times ſome alteration was made, as is commonly 
ſuppoſed, in favour of the plebeians, by including the centu- 
rics in the tribes z whence mention is often made of tribes in 
the Comitia Centariata, Liv. v. 18. Cic. in Rull. ii.'2. pro 
Planc. 20, In conſequence of which it is probable, that the 
number of centuries as well as of tribes was increaſed, Cc. 


Phil. ii. 82. But when or how this was done is not ſuffici= -- 
ently aſcertained, onlyit appears to have taken place before . 


the year of the city 358, Lv. v. 18. 
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5 "I 
hoſe of the firſt claſs were called CLASSIC, all the reſt =; 


were ſaid to be INFRA CLASSEM, A. Gell. vii. 13. Hence 


claſſic auftores, for the moſt approved authors. 

Thoſe of the loweſt claſs who had no fortune at all, were 
called CAPITE CENSI, rated by the head ; and thoſe who 
had below a certain valuation, PROLETARII, Gel. xvi. 10. 
whence ſermo proletarius for vilis, low, Plaut. Mzilit, Ghr. wm. 
T.Y. 157%, 'This properly was not reckoned a c/a/5 ; whence 


_ ſometimes oily five claſſes are mentioned, Liv. iii. 30, $0 


 Ruinte claſſis videntur, of the loweſt, Cic. Acad. iv, 23. Ai 
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82 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


- This review of the people was made (cenſus habitus, v. aftus 
eft) at the end of every five years, firſt by the kings, then by 
the conſuls, but after the year 310 by the cenſors, who were 
magiſtrates created for that very purpoſe. We do not find 


however that the cenſus was always held at certain intervals 


of time, Sometimes it was omitted altogether, CGic, pro 
Arch. 5. WES EY, 4.4 
After the cenſus was finiſhed, an expiatory or purifying ſa- 
crifice ( /acrificium Iuſtrale) was made, conſiſting of a ſow, a 
ſheep, and a bull, which were carried round the whole affem- 
bly, and then ſlain ; and thus the people were ſaid tobe puri- 
-fied, (luftrari). Hence alſo /uftrare Ggnifies to go round, to 
ſurvey, Virg. Ecl. x. 55. En. viii. 231. and cireumfperre, ts 
purify, Plaut. Amph. ii. 2. 144. Virg. En. viea2g. This ſa- 
crifice was called SUOVETAURILIA or SOEFFTAURILIA, 
and he who performed it was ſaid CONDERE LUSTRUM. 
It was called /uftrum a luende, i. e. folvendo, becauſe at that 


time all the taxes were paid by the farmers-general to the cen- 


ſors, Yar. L.L.v. 2. Andbecauſe this wasdoneat theend of eve- 
ry fifth year, hence LUSTRUM is often put for the ſpace of 


five years ; eſpecially by the poets, Hor. Od. ii. 4+ iv. 1. 6s 


by whom it is ſometimes confounded with the Greek Olympi- 
ad, which was only four years, Ovid. Pont. iv. 6. 5. Martial. 
iV. 45. It is alfo uſed for any period of time, Pn. ii. 48. - 

The cenſus anciently was held in the forum, but after the year 
of the city 320, in the vi/lapublica,which wasa placeinthe Gam- 
pus Martius, Liv. iv. 22. fitted up for public uſes ; for the re- 
ception of foreign ambaſſadors, Liv. xxxiii. 9g. &c. Farro de Re 
Ruſtica, w. 2. Lucan. 13. 196. The purifying ſacrifice, was al- 
ways made (/uftrum conditum eſt) in the Campus Martius, Liv. i. 
44. Dionyſ. iv. 22. The cenſus was ſametimes held without 
the /u/ſirum being performed, Liv. i22. 48: 


1. The Cauſes of affembling the COMITIA CENTURIATA.. 


_ Taz COMITIA CENTURIATA were held for creating 
magiſtrates, for paſſing laws, and for trials. TR? 


- 


In theſe comitia were created the conſuls, pretors, cenſors, 
and ſometimes a proconſul, L:v. xxvi. 18. alſo.the decemymi, 


military *ribunes, and one -prieſt, namely the rex _ſacrorum. 
| Almoſt all laws were paſſed in them which were propoſed by 
the greater magiſtrates, and one kind of trial was held there, 


namely 
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namely. for high treaſon, or any crime againſt the ſtate, which 
was called JUDICIUM PERDUELLIONTS; as when any 


one aimed at ſovereignty, which was called cr1men regni, Liv. 


Vi. 20. or had treated a citizen as an enemy, Cic. in Verr. i. 5. 
War was alſo declared at theſe comtia, Lav. xxxi. 6. & 7. 


x]11. 30, 


. The Magi iftrates who preſided at the ComrT1a CENTURIATA ; 
_ Place where they were held ; the Manner of fammoning 
them, and the Perſons who had a right to vote at them, + 


Tar Comitia Centuriata could be held only by wa \. OM 


magiſtrates, i. e. the conſuls, the prztor, the dictator, and 


interrex : But the laſt could only hold the comitia for creating 
Nay, OH and not for paſling laws. 

- 'Thecenſors aſſembled the people by centuries, but this aſ- 
ſembly was not properly called comitia, as it was not to 
vote about any thing. The pretors could not hold the comitia, 
if the conſuls were preſent, without their permiſſion, Lzv. 
XXViL. 5. but they might in their abſence, 1d. xliii. 16. xlv. 
21. eſpecially the pretor urbanus ; and, as in the inſtance. laſt 
quoted, without the authority of the Senate. 

The conſuls held the comitia for creating the colnfills; and 
alſo for creating the prztors z (for the prztors could not hold 
the comitia for creating their ſucceſlors, Gic. ad Att. 1x. 9.) and 
for creating the cenſors, Lv. vii. 22, Cic. Att. iv. 2. 

The conſuls determined whether of them ſhould hold theſe 
comitia, either by lot or by agreement ( /orte vel conſenſu ;, ſor- 
ziebantur vel comparabant), Liv. paſſim. 

The comitia for creating the firſt conſuls were held by the 
prefedt of . the city, Spurius Lucretius, Liv, i t. 60. who was 


_ alſo znterrex, Dionyſ. iv. 84. 


When a rex ſacrorum was to be created, the comitia are 
thought to have been held by the Sour maximus. But this 
1s not quite certain. , , 
| The perſon preſiding in the comitia had ſo great influence, 
that he is ſometimes ſaid to have himſelf created the magi- 
ſtrates who were eleed, Liv. i. 6a. ii. 2. iii. 54 Ix. 7. 
: When, from contention betwixt the Patricians and Ple- 
beians, or betwixt the magiſtrates, or from any other cauſe, 
the comitia for elefting magiſtrates could not be held in due 
time, and -not before the end of the year, the patricians met 


and named Me / ne ſuffragio populi ev prodebant) an interrex 
L 2 out 
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out of their own number, Cc. pro Domo, 14. & Aſcon. in Cic. 
who commanded only for five days; and in the ſame manner 
different perſons were always created every five days, till cone 
ſuls were elected, who entered immediately on their office, 
The comitia were hardly ever held by the firſt interrex : Some- 
times by the ſecond, Lzv. ix. 7. x. 11, ſometimes by the 
third, 1d. v. 31. and ſometimes not till the eleventh, 1d. vii, 
21. In the abſence of the conſuls, a diQtator was ſometimes 
created to hold the comitia, Id. vii. 22. Ville 23 IX." 7+ 
XXV. 2. The | A SRL 
The Comitia Centuriata were always held without the city, 
uſually in the Campus Martiusz becauſe antiently the people 
went armed in martial order (ſub fignts } to hold theſe aſſem+ 
blies; and it was unlawful for an army to be marſhalled'in the 
city, Liv. xxxix. 15. Gell. xv. 27. But in later times a body 
of ſoldiers only kept guard on the Janiculum, where an impe- 
rial ſtandard was ereCted, (vexillum pofitum erat,) the taking 
down of which denoted the concluſion of the comitia, Dio 
XXXV1U, 27. & 28. | | | F5 
The Comitia Centuriata were uſually afſembled by an e« 
dict. 
It behoved them to be ſummoned (edici v. indict) at leaſt 
ſeventeen days before they were held, that the people might 
have time to weigh with: themſelves what they ſhould deter. 
mane at the comitia, 'Fhis ſpace of time was called TRINUN.. 
DINUM, or TRINUM NUNDINUM, i. e. tres: nundine,. 
three market days, becauſe the people from the country came 
to Rome every ninth day to buy and ſell their commodities, 
Liv. wi. 35. (Nundine a: Romanis nono.quoque die celebrate ; in«. 
termedus ſeptem diebus occupabantur ruri, Dionyl. vii. v. reli- 


quis ſeptem rurg colebant, Varro. de Re.ruſft. pref. 11. But 


the comitia were not held on the market-days, nundinis,) be+ 
cauſe they were ranked among the feri# or holy days, on which 
no buſineſs could be done with the people, Macreb. i. 16. (ne 


plebs ruftica avocaretur, leſt they ſhould be called off from their: 


ordinary buſineſs of buying and-ſelling,) Pn. xvii. 34 This 
however, was not always obſerved, Cic. Att. i. 14. : 

But the comitia for creating magiſtrates were ſometimes. 
ſummoned againſt the firſt lawful day, (in primum comitialem 


o 


- 
*% 


All thoſe might be preſent at the Comitia Centuriata who: 
had the full right of Roman citizens, whether they lived at 
Rome or in the country. : 14, 0: As BRA 
Gs | 3: CanvipartEs. 
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8. Val. Max. ini. 8. 3. The oppoſition of the conſuls, 
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3- CANDIDATES, 


Trost who ſought preferments were called CANDIDA. 
TI, from a white robe (@ toga candida) worn by them, which 
was rendered ſhining by the art of the fuller; for all the weal- 
thy Romans wore a gown naturally white, (oga alba). 
This, however, was anciently forbidden by law, (»e cui al- 


| bum, i. e. cretam, in veſlimentum addere, petitionis cauſa, lice- 


ret), Liv. iv. 25. ; 
The candidates did not wear tunics or waiſtcoats, either 
that they might appear more humble, or might more eaſily 


ſhew the ſcars they had received on the fore part of their bo. 


dy, (adverſe corpore,) Plutarch. in Coriol, 

In the latter ages of the republic, no one could ſtand can- 
didate who was not preſent, and did not declare himſelf with- 
in the legal days, that is, before the comitia were ſummoned, 
Sall. Cat. 18. Cic. Fam. xvi. 12. and whoſe name was not re- 
ceived by the magiſtrates; for they might refuſe to admit any 
one they pleaſed, (nomen accipere, vel rationem ejus habere,) 
but not without aſſigning a juſt cauſe, Ziv. viii. 15. xxiv. 7. & 


however, might be over-ruled by the Senate, Lev. iii, 21, 

For a long time before the time of eleCtion, the candidates 
endeavoured to gain the favour of the people by every:popular 
arty Cic. Attic b. 1, by going round their houſes, (ambiendo,) by 
ſhaking hands with thoſe they met, ( prenſande,) by addrefiing 
them in a kindly manner, and naming them, &c. on which 


_ account they commonly had along with them a monitor, or 


NOMENCLATOR, who whiſpered in: their ears every body's 
name, Hor. Ep. i. 6. 50. &c. Hence: Cicero calls candi- 
dates ' ratio officigfſſkma, \n Pif. 23. On the market-days 
they uſed anciently to come into the aſſembly of the 

ple, and take their ſtation. on a riſing ground, (i collz 
confiftere,) whence they might be ſeen by all, JUfacr. 
Sat. 1.16. When, they went down to the 
Martius at certain times, they were attended by theix 
friends and dependants,' who were called DEDUCTg- 
RES, Cic. de pet. conſ..g. They had likewiſe perſons to divide 
money among the peoaple,. (DIVISORES, Gzc. Att. i.:17. 
Suet, Aug. 3.) For this, although forbidden by law, was of- 


ten done openly, and once againſt Czar, even with the ap- 


probation 
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manrmane of Cato, Suet. Ful. 19. There were alſo petſons to 

argain with the people for their votes, called INTERPRE- 

TES, and others in whoſe hands the money promiſed was de- 

poſited, called SEQUESTRES, Ci. AF. in Yerr. i. 8. & 12, 

Sometimes the candidates formed combinations (coitianes) to 

difappoint (z dejicerent) the other competitors, Cic. Atr. ii. 3 3, 
112. 35. 

Thoſe who oppoſed candidate, were ſaid e: wefagart, 
and thofe who favoured 1 vim, fu ſuffragari vel ſuffragatores eſſe : 
hence ſuffragatio, their intereſt, Liv. x. 13. 'Thoſe who'got 
one to be elected, were ſaid, ei praturam gratid campeſtri capere, 
Liv. vii. 1. or eum trahere; thus, Pervicit Appius, ut dejefto Fa- 
bio, fratrem traheret, Livy. xxxix. 32+ 'Thoſe who hindred one 
from being elected, were ſaid, a conſulatu 1 « ms Cic. in 


Cat. 1 l, I'Os 


" 


4. The Manner of prope ing a Law, and tf naming a a for 
one S Tr tal, 


. WHtx a law was to be paſſed at' the Comitia Centuriata, 
the magpiftrate who was to propoſe it, (/aturus v. ryogadas., 
having confulted with his friends and other . prudent men 
whether it was for the advantage of the republic, and agreea- 
ble to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors, wrote it over at home z 
and. then having communicated it to the ſenate, by their au- 
thority, (ex SCTO, (he promulgated it, that is, he paſted. it 
up in-public, (' public Ve 211 f publico proponebat ; promulgabat, qua- 
fi provulgabat, Feſtus,) for. three market-days, that: :ſo-the 
people might have an opportunity of reading and conſidering 
it. In the mean time he himſelf (/eg;/lator) and ſome eloquent 
friend, whowascalled AUCTOR /eg:s,or SUASOR.,every mar- 
ket-day, readitover, (recitabat) and recommended it to the peo- 

ple {/uadebat) while others who diſapproved it, fpoke againlt it | 
eradebant), But in ancient times all theſe formalities were 
not obſerved; thus we finda law paſſed, the day aſter it was 


-propoſed, Lov. in, 24. 


Sometimes the perſon who propoſed the nk if he did it by. 
the authority of the ſenate, and not Bp + to his own "_ 
mong ſpoke againſt it Cic. Att. 1 14. cok OW, 2900. 

In the fame manner, when one was.t0. bs wie tis wean, 
L457 | (cum 
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(cum dies perduellionis difta eft, cum aftio perduellionis intendeba- 
tur, Cic. vel cum aliquis capitis v. -te anquireretur, Lav.) it be- 
hoved the accuſation to be publiſhed for the ſame ſpace of 
time, ( promulgatur rogatio de mea pernicie, Cic. pro Sext. 20.) 
and the day fixed when the trial was to be, { proditd die, -qua 
Jjudicium futurum fit, Cic.) In the mean time the perſon ac- 
cuſed (REUS), changed his dreſs, laid aſide every kind of 
ornament, let his hair and beard grow, (promittebat), and in 
this mean garb ( /ordidatus), went round andſolicitedthefavour 
of the people, ( homines prenſabat). His neareſt relations and 
friends alſo did the ſame, Liv. paſſom. This kind of trial was 
generally capital, Ziv. vi. 20. but not always ſo, 1.xliii. 16. 
Cic, pro Dam. 32. _ See Lex Porcia. 


6. The Manner of taking the Anſpices, 


Ox the day of the comtia, he who was to preſide at them, 
(qui iis prefuturus erat), attended by one of the augurs, (augu- 
re adhibito), pitched a tent (tabernaculum cepit), without the 
City to obſerve the omens, (ad auſpicia captanda, vel ad auſpican- 
dum). Theſe Cicero calls AUGUSTA CENTURIARUM 

*AUSPICIA, pro Mil. 16. Hence the Campus Martius is 

faid to be conſularibus comitits conſecratus, Cic. in Cat. iv. 1. 


and the comitia themſelves were called AUSPICATA, Liv. 
XXVI1. 2> , T 


If the TABERNACULUM, which perhaps was the ſame 
with templum or arx, the place which they choſe to make their 
obſervations, (ad inaugurandum, Liv. i. 7.. & 18.) had not | 
been taken in due form, (parum ref captum effct), whatever 

was done at the comitia was reckoned of no effect, (pro irrito 
habebatur), Liv. iv. 7. Hence the uſual declaration of. the au- 
gurs, (augurum folennis pronunciatio; VITIO TABERNACULUM 
CAPTUM3; VITIO MAGISTRATUS CREATOs vel VITIOSOS ; VITIO 
LEGEM LATAM 3 VITIO DIEM DICTAM, Cic. & Liv. paſſin. 
And fo ſcrupulous were the ancient Romans about this mat- 
ter, that if the augurs at any time afterwards, upon recollec- 
tion, declared that there had been any informalityintaking the 
auſpices, (vitium obveniſſe, Cic. in auſpicio vitium fuiſſe, Liv.) 


the magiſtrates were obliged to reſign their office, (utpote vitzoſs 
V., vitio creati), even ſeveral months after they had cntered-up+ 
on it, Liv. ibid. Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 4. 


3-4 
When 
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When there was nothing wrong in the auſpices, the ma- 
giltrates were ſaid to be $aLvis avusPIciis creati, Cic. Phik 
N. 33» BETS 

When the conſul aſked the augur to attend him, (iz auſpict- 
um adhibebat), he ſaid, Q. Fai, TE Mi 1N AUSPICIO ESSE 
VOLO. .'The augur replied, Avupivi, Cic. de Divin. 1 

'There were two kinds of auſpices which pertained to the 
Comitia Centuriata. 'The one was, obſerving the appearances 
of the heavens, (/ervare de cel, vel celum), as, lightning, 
thunder, 8c. which was chiefly attended to. 'The other was 
the inſpeQtion of birds. Thoſ: birds which gave omens by 
flight, were called PR APETES : . by finging, OSCINES ; 
hence the phraſe, f avis occinuerit, Liv. vi. 41. x. 40. 
the omens were favourable, the birds were ſaid, AaDDICERE vel 
ADMITTERE ;z when unfavourable, ABDICERE, NON ADDICERE, 
vel REFRAGARL. | 

Omens were alſo taken from the feeding of chickens. The 
perſon who kept them was called PULLARIUS. If they 
came too flowly out of the cage, (ex cavea), or would not feed, 


| it was a bad omen, L#v. vi. 41. but if they fed greedily, ſo 


that ſomething fell from their mouth, and ſtruck the ground, 
(terram pawviret, 1. e. feriret,) it was hence called TRIPUDI- 
UM SOLISTIMUM, ( guafs terripavium vel terripudium, Ci 
div. ii. 34. Feſtus in Puls.) Liv. x. 40. Plin. x. 21. f. 24. an 
was reckoned an excellent omen, (auſpicium egregium vel opti- 
mum), Ibid. Fon 

When the augur declared that the auſpices were unexcep- 
tionable, (omn: vitio carere), that is, that there was nothing to 
hinder the comitia from being held, he ſaid, SILENTIUM ESSE | 
VIDETUR, Czc. de Div. 11. 34. but if not, he ſaid ALIO DIE, 
Cic. de Leg. ti. 12. on which account the comtia could not 
be held that day. Thus, Papirio legem ferenti trifle omen 


diem diffidit, i. e. Rem in diem poſterum rejicere coegit, Liv, 


IX. 38. | | 

This declaration of the augur was called NUNTIATIO, 
or ebnuntiatio. Hence Cicero ſays of the augurs, Nos NuN- 
TIATIONEM SOLUM HABEMUS; AT CONSULES ET RELIQUL 
MAGISTRATUS ETIAM SPECTIONEM, V. in/þefianem, Phil. ii. 


$2: but the contrary ſeems to be afferted by Feſtus z (in wwce 


PECTIO), and commentators are not agreed how they 
ſhould be reconciled. It is ſuppoſed there ſhould be a different 


| reading in both paſſages, Vid. Abram. in Cic. & Scaliger. in 


Feſt. 
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_ Any other magiſtrate, of equal; or greater authozity than 
he who preſided, might likewiſe take the auſpices ; efpecial- 
ly if he Fiſhed to hinder an eleQion,. or prevent a Fo from 


being paſſed. If ſuch magiſtrate therefore declared, SE/DE 
' COELO SERVASSE, that he had..heard thunder, or ſeen 


ning, he was ſaid OBNUNTIARE, (augur auguri, conſul 
conſuli obnunitiaviſti, Cic.) which he did by ſaying, -ALIO 
DIE ; whereupon by the Lex lia et Fuſia, the comitia were 
broken off, | (dirimebantur,).. and deferred. to anothet day. 


Hence obnuntiare concilio aut comitirs, to prevent, 'to adjourn ; 5 


and this happened, even if he ſaid that he had ſeen what he 
did not ſee, {i anſpicia:ementitus efet,) becauſe he was thought 
to have bound the people by a religious obligation, which muſt 
be expiated by their calamity, or his own, Cic. Phil. ti. 3, 
Hence in the edi& whereby the comt:a were ſummoned, this 


formula was commonly uſed, Ne quis MINOR MAGISTRATUS 


DE COELO SERVASSE VELIT 3. which prohibition. Clodius, in 
his law againſt GHerrOs extended to, all the MaghHrates, Dio, 
XXXVIi1. 13». 

The comitia were alſo ſtopped, if any perſon, while they 
were holding, was ſeized with the falling ſickneſs or epilepſy, 
which was hence called MORBUS. COMITIALIS ; or if. a 
tribune of the commons, interceded by the ſolemn word, 
VETO, Liv. vi. 35: or any magiſtrate of equal authority, with 
him who. preſided, interpoſed, by waſting the, day in ſpeak- 


_ ing, or by appointing holy days, &c, Cc. ad Fratr. ii. 6. and 
alſo if the ſtandard was, pulled down from the Janiculum, as 
in the trial of Rabirius, by Mrerak: the pretor, Dio, bib. 


XXXV11. 27. \ 

The comitia were alſo broken off by a | tempeſt aidng ; but 
ſo, that the eleQion of thoſe magiltrates who were alread; 
created, was not rendered invalid, (ut / jam creati non vitio| oy 


 derentur,) Liv. xl. 59. Cic. de Divin. iu. 8. unleſs when the 


comitia Wine: for eavng centors. | 


th The T9JOg? of Hulding the Courrua CaxTuRIaTa. 


Wuen there was no obſtruQtion to the conidia, on the day 


appointed, the people met in the Campus Martive. The ma= 
giſtrate who was to-preſide, fitting in his curule chair on a 


tribunal, {pro tribunali,) Liv. xxxix. 32. uſed to utter a ſet 


form of Prayer before he We the people, ' Liv, xxxix. Ap 
; e 


; 


xv. 3.) and" then the box being ſhaken, ſo that the lots might 


_ led 


_ 
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the augur repeating over the words before him, (awgure verba 


precuntur, Cic.) Then he made a ſpeech tothe proyes abour 
What was to be'done at the comitia. 
-If magiſtrates were to be choſen, the nhines of the can- 
dates were read over. But anciently the people might 
_chuſe whom they pleaſed, whether preſent or abſent, at- 
though they had not declared themſelves candidates, Liv. 
mn 
he a law was to'ks' paſſed, it was recited by a herald; while 
a fecretary dictated it ”s kim, (fubjiciente ſcribd,) and different. 
perfons were allowed to ſpeak for and againſt it, Liv. xl. 27. 
A ſimilar form was obſerved at trials, becaufe application was 


_ made to the people about the puniſhment of 'any one, in the 


ſame manner as about a law, Hence irrogare Tn; vel 
dam, to inflift or impoſe.” 

The uſual beginning of all applichclitns to the people, (om:- 
num rogattonum,) was, VELITIS, JUBEATIS, QUIRITES, 
and thus the people were ſaid-to Ve conſulted, or aſked, (con- 

filii vel rogari,) and the conſuls to conſult or aſk them, Gre. & 
Liv. *paſſfm. Hence jubere legem vel rogationem, to paſs it ; 
wetare, to rejeX it; rogare mag! ifiratus, to create or elect, Sa/l. 
"Fg - -29. 50 juſſa et wvetita populs in jubendis V. ſeiſcendis legi- 
bus, Cic. de Legg. Duibus. fe.' Silano et Murznz, confulatus, 
me Togante, datusg/f, Id. pro Mur. 1. Then the magyiftrate 
faid;, Sx voBrs VIDETUR, DISCEDITE, QUIRITES3. or, ITE IN 
S$PRAGIEN, BENE JUVANTIBUS Dus, ET, QUE PATRES CEN- 


SUERUNT, VOS JUBETE, Liv. xxxt. 7. Wherenpon the peo- 
 ple,whoasuſual, ſtood 'promiſcuauſly, ſeparated every onetohis 


own tribe and century, A/con. in Cic. pro Corn.  Balbs. 
Hence the magiſtrate was ſaid mittere popilum in 


ragnem 3 
fin the people, imire 'e vel ire in in / fr agium, Cie. & Liv. s mat 


Anciently the centuries were called to give their votes ac- 
PR tas to the inſtitution of Servius Tullus; firſt theequites, 
and then the centuries of the firſt claſs, &c. but afterwards 
it was determined by lot (SORTITIO F#ebat,) in what order 
they ſhoull' vote. n this was firit done 4s uncertain. 
The names of the centuries were thrown into a box, (in fitel- 
tem ; ſitelNa defertur, Cic, Sitella' allata eff, "itt fertivenifiue, Liv. 


he equally, ( fortibas equatis,) the century which came out firſt 
A its vote firſt, and hencewas called PR AROGATIVA, 
v. 18; "Thoſe centuries which followed next, wete' cat: 
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The ComTia CENTURIATAy c-” 92 


led PRIMO: VOCATA2A, Ziv. x. 15.59 22+ ; The reſt: JU» 
RE VOCATA, Liv. xxyii. 6. But all the centuries are _u- 
ſually called jure vocate, except the prerggativa. Its vote was 
held of the greateſt importance, (ut nemo wnguam prior cam tu- 
lerit, quin renuntiatus fit, Cic. pro Planc. 20. Divin. ii. 40. 
Mur. 18.) Liv. xxvi.-22. Hence PREROGATIYA 1s put for a 
ſign or pledge, a favourable omen or intimation of any thing 
future 3, Supplicatio of prerogativa triumphi, Cic. Fam. xv. x. 
So At. Verr. 9. Phn. vii. 16. xxxvii. 9.1. 46. for a preceden 
or example, Liv. iii, 51.2 choice, 1. xx. 3. or favour, 1d. 
xXVMi, 9. and among later writers for a peculiar or, excluſive 


When tribes are mentioned in the Comita Centuriata, it is 
ſuppoſed, that after the,centuries were included in the tribes, 
the tribes firſt caſt lots z,,and that the tribe which firſt came 
out was called PRAROGATIVA TRIBUS; and then that 
the centuries of that tzibe caſt lots which ſhould be the pre- 
rogativa centuria, Others think that in this caſe the names of 
tribes and centyries are put promiſcuopuſly the one for the 
other. But Cicero calls. centuria, pars. tribis; and that, 


' which is remarkable, in the Comitia Tributa, pro Planc. | 


20. | TROL * | 
Anciently the citizens gave their votes by word of mouth; 
and in creating magiſtrates, they ſeem et to have uſed this 
form,  ConsVLEs, Oc. NOMINO vel DICo, L:v. xxivy. 8. & 9. 
in paſſing laws, UT1'RoGas, VOLO vel JUBEQ, Cic. de Legg. 


TTIO8 © ORE | | | 678 
Sometimes a perſon nominated to be conſul, &c. by, the 
prerogative century, declined accepting, Z:v. v, 18. xxvi. 22. 
or the magiſtrate preſiding diſapproved of their choice, and 
made a ſpeech to make them alter it. Whereupon the century 


_ was recalled by. a herald to give its vote anew,:(in /uffragium 


 revecata,. thus, REDITE, 1N SUFFRAGIUM, Liv, #6id.) and the 
reſt uſually voted the ſame way with it, (auforitatem preroga- 
tive fecute ſunt ;, eeſdem conſules cetere centuria fine variations *. 
dixerunt,) Liv. xxiv. 8. & 9. In the fame manner- after a 
bill had been rejeRed by almolt all the, centuries, on a ſuble- 
quent day, (alteris comitiis,) we find it unanimouſly enatted;. as 
about declaring war on Philip, AB HAac ORATIONE , IN, $UF- 
OR MIS$1, UT ROGARAT, BELLUM JUSSERUNT,, Liv. 
\. But im. later ties, that the people might have more liberty 
in voting, it was ordained by various. laws, Mad, 2 
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led LEGES TABELLARLE, that they ſhould vote by bat- 
lot; firſt in conferring honours; by the Gabiniar law, made 
A. U.'614. Cic. de Amic. 12. Phn. Ep. iii. 20. two years afcer, 
at all trials except for treaſon, by the Caffian law, Cic. Brut. 
25. & 27. in patling laws, by the Papirian law, A. U. 622. 
and laftly, by the Czlian law, A. U. 630. alſo in trials for 
treaſon, which had been excepted by the Cafhan law, Cic. de 
'Legg. iii. 16. "The purpoſe of theſe laws was to diminiſh the 


Anfluence of the nobility, 13:id. & Cic. Planc. 6. 


'The centuries being called by a herald in their order, moy- 
ed from the place where they ſtood; and went each'of them 
into an incloſure, (SEPTUM vel OVILE), which was a place 
ſurrounded with boards, (/ecus tabulatis incluſzr), and near the 
tribunal of the conſul. Hence they were ſaid to be intro vaca- 
te, {c. in ovile, Lav. x. 13. There was a narrow paflage to it 
raiſed from the'ground, called PONS or PONTICULUS, by 
which each century went up one after another, Suet. Fl. 80. 
Hence old men at fixty (SEXAGENARITI) were faid, Dt yox- 
TE DEJICI ; and were called DEPONTANT, becauſe aktex that 

age they were exempted from public buſineſs, Varro & Feftus. 
to which. Cicero alludes, Roſe. Am. $5. But a very diffe- 
rent cauſe is aſſigned for this brats both by -Varro and 


Feſtus. 


'Chere were probably as many Pontes and Septa, or Ovilia, 
as there were tribes and centuries. Hence Cicero uſually 
ſpeaks of them in the plural ; thus, Pontes Lex Maria fecit an- 
gi:ftos, de Legg. i. 17. Opere Clodiang pontes occuparunt, Attic. 
i. 14 Capio cum bonis viris impetum facit, pontes dejicit, ad 
Herenn. 1. 12. Cum Clodius in Septa irruifſet, pro Mil. 


15. So mifere maculavit ovilia Rome, Lucan. Pharfal. 11. 
'T97- 


Some think that each tribe and century vor; in its OWN 0vVi- 


be, Serv. in Virg. Ecl. i. 34. But this does not ſeem conſif- 
" tent with what we read in other authors. 


At the entrance of the pors, each citizen received from: Cer- 


tain officers, called DIRIBTTORES, or"difributores, ballots, 
(tabule v. tabelle), on which, if magiſtrates were to be crea- 
ted; were inſcribed 'the names of the candidates, not the 
- whole names, but only the initial letters, Cie. pro: Dom. 43. 
and they ſeem to have received as many tablets as there were 
candidates, We read of other tables being given m than 
'were diſtributed,” which muſt have been brought from home, 
; Suet. Jo6 80. but as no regard was Paid to theak this ſeldom 


happened, 
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The CoxrTia CEnTURIATA, fc. 93 


| bagpitad 'The ſame thing took place, alſo under the Empe- 
rors, when the right of electing magittrates was transferred 
from the people to the ſenate, Pln. Ep. iv. 25. 

If a law was to be paſled, or any thing to be ordered, as in 
a trial, or in declaring war, &c. they received two tablets, 
on the one were the letters U. R. i. e. UTI ROGAS, ſc w/o 
vel Jubeo,. I am for the law ; 'and on the other, A. Av ANTI- 
QUO, u e. Antiqua probo, nibil nov;  flatui wolo; I like the old 
way I am againſt the law. Hence axfiguare legem, to Ie- 

ject it. 
: Of theſe tablets every one threw which be pleaſed into a 
cheſt {in ci/lam ) at the entrance of the ovile, which was poin- 
ted out to them by the ROGATORES, who aſked for the 
_ . ballots, and anciently for the votes, when they were given vivd4 
woce, Cic, de Divin. 1. 17. tt. 35. Nat. D. ui. 4. Then certain 
perſons, called CUSTODES, who obſerved - that no fraud 
lhould be.committed in caſting lots and voting, ( /ortitione et 
ſuffragiis), took out (educebant) the ballots, andcounted the votes 
by points marked on a tablet, which was called called Diz1- 
MERE /ſuffragia, or DIREMPTIo ſuffragiorum, Lucan. v. 393, 
whence omne punfum ferre, for ommbus ſuff ragits renunciari, to 
gainevery vote: and what pleaſed the majority, wasdeclared by a 
herald tobe the vote of that century. 'The perſon who-told to 
the conſul the vote of his century, { quz centuriam ſuam roga- 
vit et ejus ſuffragium retulit z vel Conſules a centuria ſua creates 
renunciavit, retulit) was called ROGATOR, Cz. 7b. & de Orat. 
Thus all the centuries were called one atter ariathes. till a ma- 
jority of centuries agreed in. the ſame opinion; and what ey 
Judged was held to be ratified. 

The Diribitores, Rogatores, and Cuſtodes, were commonk 
perſons of the firſt rank, and friends to the candidates, or fa- 
vourers of the law to be paſſed, who undertook theſe offices 
voluntarily, Cic. in Pif. 15. poſt red. in Sen. 11. Auguſtus is 
ſuppoſed to have ſeleQted yoo of the equeſtrian order to be 
Cuftodes or Rogatores, (ad age ciſtas ſu fragiorung) Plin. 
AXXlit. 2. 1.7, : 
If the points of any century were equal, its vote was not de- 
clared, but was reckoned as nothing, except in trials, where 
the century which had not condemned, was ſuppoſed to, have 
acquitted. | | 

The candidate who had moſt votes, was BCLS called 
bythe magiſtrate who preſided; and after a folemn prayer, and 
paking an oath, was declared to be elected (rewuntianus eſt) by 
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a herald, Cic. pro leg. Manil. 1. pro Muren. 1. in Rull. ii. 2. 


'Then he was conducted home by his friends and EO 
with great pomp. 

It was eſteemed very honourable to be named firſt, Cit. pro 
beg. Manil. 1. 

Thoſe who were elefted conſuls, uſually crowned the ima- 
ges of their anceſtors with laurel, Cic. Mur. 4x. 


When one gained the vote of a century, he was ſaid ferre 


centuriam, and non ferre vel perders to lole its ſo ferre repul- 
ſam, to be rejected ; but ferre ſuffragium vel tabellam, to vote : 
thus, Meis comitits non tabellam vindicem tacite _ _ Vo= 
cem vivam tuliſtis, Cic. in Rull. ti. 2. 


The magiſtrates created at'the Comitia Centuriata, were faid 
fri, creart, declarari, nominari, dict, renunciari, deſignari, &c, 


In creating magiſtrates this addition uſed to be made, to de- 
note the fullneſs of their right : UT qui opTIMA LEGE FUE- 


RINT 3 OPTIMO JURE 3 EO JURA, QUO QUI OPTIMO, Feſtus in 


OPTIMA LEX. Cic. in Rull. i. 11, Phil. xi, 12. Liv.'ix. 34. 

When a law was paſſed, it was ſaid PERFERR1 the centu- 
ries which voted for it, were ſaid LEGEM JUBERE Y. ACCIPE= 
RE; thoſe who voted againſt it, ANTIQUARE, VETARE, V. 
NON ACCIPERE. Lex ROGATUR dum fertur ; ABROGATUR dum 
tellitur : DEROGATUR leg, v. de lege, cum per novam legem ali- 


quid veteri legi detrahitur ; SUBROGATUR, cum aliquid adjicitur : 


OBROCATUR, 22m novd lege infirmatur, Ulpian & Feſtus. Ub: 
due contrarie leges ſunt, ſemper antique _ nova, the new in- 
validates the old, Ftv. 1x. 24. 

'Two clauſes commonly uſed to be added to all laws: 1, Sx 
QUID JUS NON FUIT ROGARI, UT EJUS HAC LEGE NIHIL ESSET 
ROGATUM : 2. OI QUID CONTRA ALIAS LEGES EJUS LEGIS ER- 
GO LATUM ESSET, UT El, QUI EAM LEGEM ROGASSET, IMPU- 
NE ESSET, Cic. Att. iti, 23. which claufe (caput) Cicero calls 


'TRANSLATIFIUM in the law of Clodius againſt himſelf, | 


becauſe it was transferred from ancient laws, 1hid. # 
'Fhis fan&tion uſed alſo to be annexed, Ne quis PER SATU- 
RAM ABROGATO ; 1. e. fer legem in qua conjuntlim multis de rebus 
una rogatione populus conſulebatur, Feftus, Hence Exquirere 
ſententias per ſaturam, 1. e. paſſim, fine certo ordine, by the groſs 
or lump, Sall. Fug. 29. In many laws this fanCtion was add- 
ed, Qu1 ALITER vel SECUS FAXIT v., FECERIT, SACER ESTO; 


1. e. uf caput ejus, cum bonts vel familia, alicui deorum conſecra- 
retur v. facrum efet : that it might be lawful to kill the tranſ- 


greſſor with impunity, Liv. ii. 8, iit. 55. Cite pro Bath, © * 
: When 
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The ComiTia CEnNTURIATA, 5c. v5 
| When a law was paſſed, it was engraved on braſs, and Ccar- 


ried to the treaſury. It uſed alſo to be fixed up in public, in 


a place where it might be eaſily read, (unde de plans, i. e, from 
the ground, Jegi poſſet.) Hence In Capitolio legum era lique- 


faQa, Cic. Cat. iit. 8. Nev: verba minacia_ fixo ere legebantur, 


Ovid.-Met. pt Hixit legespretio atque ref xit, made and utt- 
made, Virp. 2n. vi. 622, 


{ pr. wt 1 ny Ia 598, when the conſuls firſt began 


to enter on their office on the firſt day of January, the comutia 
for their eleCtion were held; about the'end. of July or the be- 
ginhing of Auguſt, unleſs they were delayed by the intergeſſi- 
ons of the magiſtrates, or by inauſpicious omens. In the time 
of the' fixſt Punic war, the .confuls entered on their office'on 
the ides of March, and were created in January or. Febfuary, 
Liv. paſſm. The pretors were always elected after the con- 
fuls, ſometimes on the ſame. day,, 4:v. x. 22. or the day af- 
ter, or at the diſtance of ſeveral days, /d. From. the time of 
their election, till they entered on their office, they were call- 


_ ed DESIGNATES. 


_ The comitra for enaQting laws or for trials, might be held on 
any legal day... ribs rey GPL I 56 


COMTTIA TRIBUT 4. 


FN the Comitia Tributa the'people voted divided into tribes, 


according to their regions or wards, (ex regionibus et locis,) 
A, Gell. xv. 27, - | 


1 


_ The name of 7zribes was derived either from their original 
number three, (a numero ternario,) or from. paying tribute, (« 
zributs), Liv. i. 43. or, as others think, from ,.rrs;, tertia pars 
triblis apud Athenienſes, Zolice Ternnve, unde TRIBUs. 

_ The firſt three tribes were called RAMNENSES or Ram, 
TATIENSES or T:tienſes, and LUCERES. The firſt t:ibe 


Was named from Romulus, and included the. Roman' citizetis 


who occupied the Palatine hill; the ſecond from Titus Ta- 
tius, and included the Sabines who poſſeſſed the Capitoline 
hill ; and the third from one Lucumo a Tuſcan, or rather 
from the grove. (a /uco) which Romulus turned into a ſan&u- 
ary (aſylum retulit, Virg. ZEn. viit. 342.) and included all fo- 

| IS: | | rcigners 
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reigners except the Sabines. - Each of theſe tribes at firſt had 
its own tribune or commander, (Tribunus vel {gr en Dio- 
ny. iv.-14. and its own augur, Liv. x. 6. 

 Tarquinius Prifcus doubled the number of tribes, retaining 
the fame names; ſo that they were called Ranmenſes a and 
Ramnenſes ſends, or Pofterivres, &c. © 


But as the Luceres in a ſhort time greatly head the reſt. 


in number, Servius Tullius introduced a new arrangement, 


and diſtributed the citizens into tribes, not according to theit | 


extraction, but from their local ſituation. 

He divided the city into four regions or wards, called PAs 
LATINA, SUBURRANA, COLLINA, and ESQUILI- 
NA, the inhabitants of which conſtituted as many tribes, and 
had their names from the wards which they inhabited. - No 
one was' permitted to remove from one ward to another, that 
the tribes might not be confounded, Diony/. iv. 14. On which 
account- certain perſons were appointed to take an account 
where every one awelt, alfo of their age, fortune, &c. Theſe 
were called city tribes, (TRIBUS URBANZ), and their 
number always remained the fame. 

Servius at the ſame time divided the Roman territory ints 
fifteen parts, (ſome ſay ſixteen, and ſome ſeventeen,) which 
were called country tribes, ((TRIBUS RUSTICEA.) 

In the year of the city 258, the number of tribes was made 


wo one, Liv. ii. 21. Here, for the firſt time Livy dire-- 


ly takes notice of the number of tribes, although he alludes to 
t 


e original inſtitution of three trides, x. 6. Dion —_ fays, 


that Serving inſtituted 31 tribes, iv. 15. But in the trial of 
Coriolanus, he only mentions 21 as having voted, viii. « 64. the 
number of Livy, vut. 64. 

The number of tribes was afterwards increafed on account 
_ of the addition of new citizens at different times, Liv. vi. 5. 
Vii. 15. vil. 17. Ix. 20. x. 9. Epit. xix. to thirty-five, Liv. 
xXxiti. 13. Aſcon. in Cic. Verr. i. 5. which number continued to 
the end of the republic, Liv. i. 43. 

After the admillion of the Italian ſtates to the freedom of 
the city, eight or ten new tribes are ſaid to have been added, 
but this was of ſhort continuance ; for they were all foon dif. 
tributed among the thirty-hve old tribes. 

For a conſiderable time, according to the inſtitution of Ser- 
, vius Tullius, a tribe was nothing elſe but the inhabitants of a 
certain region or quarter in the city or country ; but after- 
wards this was altered ; and tribes came to ve reckoned parts 
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not of the city or country, but of the ſtate, (1797 wrors ſed cinita- 
zis), Then every one leaving the city tribes withed to be 
ranked among the ruſtic tribes. "This was occafioned chief=- 


ly by the ſondneſs of the ancient Romans for a country life, 


and from the power of the cenſors, who could inftitute new 
tribes, and diſtribute the citizens, both old and new, into what- 
ever tribes they pleaſed, without regard tothe place of their ha- 
bitation. But on this ſubject writers areinot agreed. In the 
year 449, Q. Fabius ſeparated the meaner ſort of people from 
all the tribes through which they had been diſperſed by App. 
Claudius, and included them in the four city tribes, Liv. ix. 
45. Among theſe were ranked all thoſe whoſe fortunes were 
below a certain valuation, called PROLETARII; and thoſe 
who had no fortune at all, CAPFIE CENSI1I, Gel. xvi. 10. 
From this time, and perhaps before, the four city tribes be- 
gan to be eſteemed leſs honourable than the thirty-one ruſtic 
tribes ; and ſome of the latter ſeem to have been thought more 
honourable than others, Cic. pro Balbo, 25. Plin. xvit. 3. 
Hence when the cenſors judged it proper to degrade a citizen, 
they removed him from a more honourable to a leſs honour- 
able tribe, (7ribu movebant ;) and whoever convicted any one of 
bribery, upon trial, obtained by law as a reward, if he chote, 
the tribe of the perſon condemned, Cic. 761d. | 
The ruſtic tribes had their names from fome place; as, 
Tribus Anienſis, Arnienſis, Cluvia, Cruſtumina, Falerina, Le- 
monia, Maecia, Poniptina, Duirina, Romilia, Scaptia, &c. or 
from ſome noble family ; as Aimilia, Claudia, Cluentia, Cor- 
nelia, Fabia, Horatia, 'Fulia, Minucia, Papiria, Sergia, Te- 
rentina, Veturia, &Cc. | | 
Sometimes the name of one's tribe is added to the name of 
a perſon, as a ſirname; thus, L. Albius Sex. F. Puirina, Cic. 
Quint. 6. A. Oppius MM. F. Terentina, Cic. Fam. viu. 5. Att. 


mY Iv. I 6. 


The Comitia Tributa began firſt to be held two years after 
the creation of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 262, at the 


trial of Coriolanus. But they were .more frequently aflem- 


bled after the year 282, when the Publilian law was paſſed, 
that the Plebeian magiſtrates ſhould be created at the Comitia 
Tributa, Liv. ii. 56. ron $ 
The Comitia Tributa wereheld to create magiſtrates, to elect 
certain prieſts, to make laws, and to hold trials. £ 
| At the Comria Tributa were created all the a Ek city ma 


giſtrates, as. the Zdiles, both curule and Plebeian, the tri- 


bunes 
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bunes of the commons, quzſtors, &c, All the provincial ma- 
giftrates, as the proconſuls, propretors, &c. alſo commiſfion- 
ers for ſettling colonies, &c. 'The pontifex maximus, and af- 
ter the year 650, the other pontifices, augures, feciales, &c. by 
the Domitian law, Syet. Ner. 2. For before that, the inferi- 
or prieſts were all choſen by hair reſpective colleges, (a colle- 
gits ſuis cooptabantur). But at the election of the pontifex 
maximus and the other prieſts, what was lingular, o only 
ſeventeen tribes were choſen by lot to vote, and a majori=- 
ty of them, namely nine, determined the matter, Cic. Rull, 
Ul. 7. 

The laws paſſed at theſe comitia were called PLEBISCI- 
TA, (que plebs ſuo ſuffragio fine patribus juſſit, plebeio magiſtra- 
tu rogante, Feſtus), which at firſt only bound the Plebei- 
ans, but after the year 306, the whole Roman people, Liv. 
1 8y 7 
Plebiſcita were made about various things ; as about making 
peace, Liv. xxxiii. 10. about granting the freedom of the ci- 
ty, about ordering a triumph when it was refuſed: by the ſe- 
nate, Liv. 11. 63. about beſtowing command on generals on 
the day of their triumph, Liv. xxvi. 21. about abſolving from 
the laws, which in latter times the ſenate aſſumed as its prero- 
gative, Aſcon. in Cic. ad Cornel. &c. 

. There were no capital trials at the Comztia Tributa ; theſe 
were held only at the Centuriata : but about impoſing a fine, 
Liv. iv. 41. And if any one accuſed of a capital crime did not 
appear on the day of trial, the Tributa Comitia were ſufficient 
to decree baniſhment againſt him, ( et ju uftum exilium oe ſct- 
wit plebs), Liv, Xxvi. 3 XXV, Au - 

All thoſe might vote at the Comitia Cedars: who had the 
full right of Roman citizens, whether they dwelt at Rome: or 
not. For every one was ranked in ſome tribe, in which he 
had a right to vote, Lv. xlv. -15. Some had two tribes ;z one 
in which they were born, and another, either by right of a- 
doption, as Auguſtus had the Fabian and Sciptian tribes, Ser. 
Aug. 40. or as a reward for accuſing one of vreverſs (legis de 
ambitu premio), Cic, pro Balbo, 25, 

At the Comitia Tributa the votes of all the citizens, were of 
equal foxce, and therefore the patricians hardly ever attended 
them. On which. account, as ſome think, they are ſaid to 


| have been entirely excluded from them, But about this wri- 


ters are not agreed. 


'The comitia for creating eribunes and plebeian #diles, wore 


held 
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held by one of the tribunes to whom that charge was given, 
either by lot or by the conſent of his ColGIgeY, Liv. int. 644 
but for creating curule zdiles and other inferior magiſtrates, 
by the conſul, diQator, or. military tribunes ; for electing. 
prieſts, = the conſul _ Cic, ad Brut. 5. Yo a 
The Comitia Tributa for paſſing laws and for trials, were 
held by the conſuls, pretors, or tribunes of the commons. 
When the conſul was to hold them, he by his edit ſummon- 
ed the whole Roman people, but the tribunes ſummoned on- 
ly the plebeians, Ge/f. xv. 17. Hence they are ſometimes cal- 
led comitia populi, and ſometimes concilium plebis: In the one 
the phraſe was populus juſjit, in the other plebs ſeivit, But this 
diſtinCtion is not always obſerved, | 
The Comitia Tributa for elefting magiſtrates were uſually 
held in the Campus Martius, Cic, Att. 1. 1. iv. 3. Ep. Fam. 
vii. 30. but for paſling laws and for trials, commonly in the 


' forum ; ſometimes in the capitol, Liv. xxxiii. 10, and ſome- 


times in the circw Flaminius, Liv. xxvil. 21. anciently called 
prata Flaminia, or circus Appellinaris, Id. iii. 63. where alſo 
Q. Furius, the Pontifex Maximus, held the comitia for ele&t- 
ing the tribunes of the commons, after the expulſion of the 
Decemwvirt, Liv. ui. 54. | 

In the forum there were ſeparate places for each tribe mark= 


_ ed out with ropes, Diony/. vii. 59. 


In the Campus Martius, Cicero propoſed building in Cz- 
ſar's name, marble incloſures {/zpta marmorea ), for holding 
the Comitia Tributa, Cic. Att. .iv. 16. which work was pre- 
vented by various cauſes, and at laſt entirely dropped upon 
the breaking out of the civil wars; but it was afterwards ex2- 
cuted by Agrippa, Dio, lui. 23. Plin. xvi. 49% - 

The ſame formalities almoſt were obſerved in ſummoning . 
and holding the Comitia Tributa as in the other comitia, only it 
was not requiſite for them to have the authority of the ſenate, 
or that the auſpices ſhould be taken. But if there had been 
thunder or lightning, ({/ tenuiſſet aut fulguraſſet), they could 


not be held that day, For it was a conſtant rule from the be- 


ginning of the republic, JovE FULGENTE, CUM POPULO AGI 
NEFAS ESSE, Cic. in Vat, 8. Comitiorum ſolum vitium eft fulmen, 
Id. de Div. tt. 18. © | 
The Comitia Tributa for eleCting magiſtrates, after the year 
598, were held about the end of July or the beginning of Au- 
guſt, for eleCting prieſts, when there was a vacancy, and for 


laws and trials on all comitial days. 


N 2 Julius 
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Julius Crfar firlt abridged the liberty of the comitia. He 
ſhared the right of creating magiſtrates with the people z ſo 
tha., except the competitors for the conſulſhip, whoſe choice 
he folely determined himſelf, the people chote one half, and 
he nominated (edebat) the other, "This he did by billets dif- 
perſed through the ſeveral tribes to this effe, Cxsar DicTa- 
| | TOR ILLI 'TRIBUI, COMMENDO VOBIS ILLUM, ET ILLUM,. 
| UT VESTRO SUFFRAGIO SUAM DIGNITATEM TENEANT, Set, 
'Cef. 41. | | | 

' Auguſtus reſtored this manner of cleCtion after it had been 
dropped for ſome time during the civil wars, which followed 
Ceſar's death, Set. Aug. 40. Dio, lin. 21, 

Tiberius deprived the people altogether of the right of elec- 
k tion, Juv. x. 77. and aſſuming the nomination of the confuls 
I | to himſelf, he pretended to refer the choice of the other ma- 
giſtrates to the ſenate, but in fat determined the whole ac- 
cording to his own pleaſure, Tacit. Ann. 1. 15. Dio Cafſ.lviii. 20. 
Caligula attempted to reſtore the right of voting to the people, 
but without any permanent effect, Swer. Calig, 16, "Che 
| _ cemitia, however, were {till for form's ſake retained. And 
2 the magiſtrates, whether nominated by the ſenate or the 
prince, appeared m the Campus Martius, attended by 
their friends and connections, and were appointed to their 
office by the people with the uſual folemuities, Pin. Paneg. 


> | | 
' But the ea of appointing magiſtrates under the Empe- 
rors, ſeems to be involved in uncertainty, Swet. Caf. 40. 76. 
80. Aug. 40. 56. Ner. 42. Vit. 11. Veſp. 6. Dom. 10. Tacit. 
#Inn. 1. 15. hiſt.1. 77. as indeed Tacitus himſelf acknowled- 
0 ges, particularly with reſpect to the conſuls, Annal. 1. 8r. 
| Sometimes, eſpecially under good emperors, the ſame free- 
dom of canvaſling was allowed, and the ſame arts praCtiſed to. 
enſure ſucceſs, as under the republic, P/in. Ep. vi. 6. 9. vill. 23- 
TTrajan reſtrained the infamous largeſſes of candidates by a law* 
it againſt bribery, (ambitits lege ;) and by ordaining, that no one 
ii ſhould be admitted to ſue for an office, who had not a third part 
il. of his fortune inland, which greatly raifedthe value of eſtates in 
Ftaly, d. vi. 19g, When the right of creating magiſtrates was 
transſ{erred to the ſenate, it at firſt appointed them by open 
votes, (apertis ſuffragiis,) but the noiſe and diforder, which 
_ this ſometimes occafioned, made the ſenate, in the time of 
Trajan, adopt the method of balloting, (ad tarita {uffragia de- 
currere,) Viin. Ep. lit. 20, which allo was found to be attend- 
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Roman MacrsTRATES, Ec. 4or 


ed with inconveniencies, which Pliny ſays, the Emperor alone 


could remedy, 1d. iv. 25. Auguſtus followed the mode of 


ulius Czfar at the Cemitia, Dio, liii: 21. although Mazcenas, © 
whoſe counſel he chiefly followed, adviſed him to take this 
power altogether from the people, Dio, lii. 30. As often as 


he attended at the cleCtion of magiſtrates, he went round the 


tribes, with the candidates whom he recommended, (cum fu 
is candidatis), and ſolicited the votes of the people in the uſual 
manner. He himſelf gave his vote in his own tribe, as any 


other citizen, (ut unuse ? populo, ) Suet. Aug. 56. 


ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 


DFT P Rats of Cortbrmninis, and different Magi- 


ftrates at different times. 


| Po» was at firſt governed by kings ; but Tarquin, the 


7th king, being expelled for his tyranny, A. U. 244- 


' the regal government was aboliſhed, and two ſupreme magi- 
"ſtrates were annually created in olace of a king, called CON- 
SULS. In dangerous: conjunCctures a DICTATOR was 


created with abſolute authority; and when there was a vacan- 
cy of magiſtrates, an INTERREX v was appointed to elect 
new ones. 

In the year of thc city 301, Liv. iii. 33. or according to 0- 
thers, 302, in place of conſuls, ten men (DECEMVIRI) were 
choſen to draw up a body of laws, (ad leges /cribendas). But 
their power laſted only two years; and the conſular govern- 
ment was again reſtored, _ 


As the. conſuls were at firſt choſen only from the patrici- 


ans, and the plebeians wiſhed to partake of that dignity ; af- 
_ ter great conteſts 1t was at laſt determined A. U. 3 1o, that i In- 


ſtead of conſuls, fix ſupreme magiſtrates ſhould be annuall 
created, three from the patricians, and three from the plebei- 


-ans, who were called MILITARY TRIBUNES, (Tribun 


militum conſulari poteſtate), "There were not, however, always 
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fix tribunes choſen ; ſometimes only three, Liv. iv. 6. 16. 25: 
and 42. ſometimes four, 1d. 31. 35. & 44. and ſometimes e- 
\f ven eight, {d.v. x. Nor was one half always choſen from the 
| _ patricians and another half from the plebeians. They were; 
on the contrary, uſually all patricians, 1d. iv. 25. 44. 56. &Cc. 
For upwards of ſeventy years, ſometimes conſuls were creat- 
ed, and ſometimes military tribunes, as the influence of the 
patricians or plebeians was ſuperior, or the public exigencies 
required; till at, laſt the plebeians prevailed, A. U. 387, that 
q one of the conſuls ſhovld be choſen from their ordery and af- 
terwards that both conſuls might be plebeians; which however 
was rarely the caſe, but the contrary. From this time the ſu- 
l preme power remained in the hands of the conſuls till the u- 
ſurpation of Sylla, A. U, 672, who having vanquiſhed the 
l party of Marius, afſumed to himſelf abſolute authority, under 
j  _ the title of DiFator, an office which had been diſuſed above 
120 years. But Sylla having voluntarily reſigned his power 
in leſs than three years, the conſular authority was again re- 
ſtored, and continued till Julius Czfar, having defeated Porti- 
| _ pey at the battle of Pharſalia, and having ſubdued the reſt of 
k | his opponents, in imitation of Sylla, cauſed himſelf to be cre- 
| ated perpetual diQator, and oppreſſed the liberty of his coun- 
| try, A. U. 506. After this the conſular authority was never 
| again completely reſtored. It was indeed attempted, after 
| _ the murder of Czfar in the ſenate-houſe on the ides of March 
| A. U: 710, by Brutus and Caſſius and the other conſpirators; 
| but M. Antonius, who deſired to rule in Czſar's room, pre- 
| vented it. And Hirtius and Panſa, the conſuls of the follow- 
| ing year, being ſlain at Mutina, Oftavius, who was afterwards 
| called Auguſtus, Antony, and Lepidus, ſhared . betwixt them 
| the provinces of the republic, and exerciſed abſolute power, 
| under the title of 'L RIUMVIRI reipublice con/tituende. 
| The combination betwixt Pompey, Czſar, and Craſſus, com- 
| monly called the firſt triumvirate, which was formed by the con- 
trivance of Czſar, in the conſulſhip of Metellus and Afranius, 
A. U. 693, Pell. Pat. ii. 44. Horat. Od. ii. 1. is juſtly reck- 
oned the original cauſe of this revolution, and of all the cala- 
mites attending it. For'the Romans by ſubmitting to their u- 
| ſurped authority, ſhewed that they were prepared for ſervitude. 
It is the ſpirit of. a nation alone which can preſerve liberty. 
When that is ſunk by general corruption of morals, laws are 
but feeble reſtraints againſt the encroachmentsof power. Ju-- 
.  lius Czar would never have cttempted what he effeEted, ; " 
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had not perceived the charaCter of the Roman people to be fa- 
vourable to his deſigns. 
' After the overthrow of Brutus and Caſſius at the battle of 
Philippi, A. U. 712, Auguſtus on a flight pretext deprived 
Lepidus of his command, and having vanquiſhed Antony in a 
ſea-fight at ACtium, became ſole maſter of the Roman em- 
pire, A. U. 723, and ruled it for many years, under the title 
of PRINCE or EMPEROR, (Princeps, vel Imperator), The 
liberty of Rome was now entirely extinguiſhed; and although 
Auguſtus endeavoured to eſtablith a civil monarchy, the go- 
vernment perpetually tended to a military deſpotiſm, equally 
fatal to the characters and happineſs of prince and people. 
In the beginning of the republic, the conſuls ſeem to have 
been the only ſtated magiſtrates ; but as they, being engaged 
almoſt in continual wars, could not properly attend to civil af- 
fairs, various other magiſtrates were appointed at different 
times, the prztors, cenſors, zdiles, tribunes of the commons, 
&c. Under the emperors various new magiſtrates were ine 
Rituted, 7 NE HELP | 


Of MAGISTRATES in General, 


A Magiſtrate is 2 perſon inveſted with public authority. 
* 3 (Magiftratus eſt, qui prefit, Cic. de Legg. iii. 11 Dicts 
tur magi/tratus a magiſiro.» Magifter autem elit, qui plus aliis 
potef?, Feſtus). | | 
'The office of a magiſtrate in the Roman republic was diffe- 
rent from what it is among us. 'The Romans had not the 
ſame diſcrimination betwixt public employments that we have. 
The ſame perſon might regulate the police of the city, and di- 


_ reCt the-affairs of the empire, propoſe laws,: and execute 


them, aCt as a judge or a prieſt, and command. an army. The 


* civil authority of a magiſtrate was called magi/tratus or poteftas, 


his judicative power juri/difio, and his military command im- 
perium. Anciently all magiſtrates who had the command of 
an army were called PRATTORES ; (vel guod cateros preirent, 


| wel quod alits preefſent, Aſcon. in Cic.) 


- MAGISTRATUS either ſignifies a magiftrate; as, Ma- 
giftratus juſſit ; or a magiſtracy ; as, Titio magiſtratus datus. eft, 
ET OW ah | , _ Feſtus, 
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r04 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
Feſtus. So POTESTAS; as, Habere poteflatem, gerere poteſ= 


zates, efſe in v. cum poteſtate, to bear an office z Gal.5rum eſſe 
Foteflas, to be a magiſtrate of Gabii, Zuvenal. x. 9g. Furiſ- 
diftionem tantum in urbe delegari magiſtratibus ſolitam, etiam per 
provinciar, POTESTATIBUS delegavit, Suet, MacisTRATUS 


was properly a civil magiſtrate or magiſtracy in the city ; and 


PoTEST4s in the provinces z (Magiftratus, vel tis, qui in poteſ= 
tate aliqua fit, ut puta proconſul, vel prator, wel alii, qui pro- 
V/ncias regunt, Ulpian. But this diſtinQtion is not always ob- 
ferved. | 
When a magittrate was inveſted with military command by 
the people, for the people only could do it, he was ſaid ef? in 
vel cum imperio, in juſto v. ſummo imperio. (Cum imperio efſe di- 
titur, cui nominatim e&ft a popula mandatum imperium, Feſtus.) 
Thus, Ab/tinentiam neque in umperiis, neque in magiftratibus pre= 
flitit, i. e, neque cum exercitui preeſſet & jus belli gerendi habe- 
ret, neque cum munera civilia in urbe gereret, Suet. Cf. 54] 
Nemine cum imperio (military command) aut magi/tratu (Civil 
authority), tendente quogquam, quin Rhodum diverteret, Id. Tib. 
12. So magiſtratus & imperia capere, to enjoy offices civil and 
military, 1d. Cf. 75. But we hnd f? 7n imperio, fimply for 
Efſe conſulem, Liv. iv. 7. and all thoſe magiſtrates were ſaid 
Habere imperium, who held great authority and power, (qui et 
coercere aliquem poſſent, et jubere in carcerem duci, Paull. 1. 2. ff. 
de in jus vocando), as the dictators, conſuls, and prxtors. 
Hence they were ſaid to do any thing pro imperio, Liv. ii. 56: 


whereas the inferior magiſtrates, the tribunes of the commons, 


the zdiles, and quzſtors, were faid eſe fine imperio, and to at 
only pro poteftate, Liv. u. 56. iv. 26, Sometimes pote/tas and 
imperium are joined; thus, Togazus in repub. cum pateflate imipe= 
Tioque verſatus eft, Cic. Phil. 1. 7. 


Diviſion of MAG ISTRATES. 


5 ip. Roman magi/trates were variouſly divided ; into or- 


| 4 dinary and extraordinary, greater, and lefs, curule and 


not curule ; alſo patrician and plebeian, city and privincial ma- 


I err 


&ſtrates, 
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a tribune of the commons, A. U. 573, whence 


Diviston of MacrisrRATES. Iog 


The MAGISTRATUS ORDINARII were thoſe who 
were created at ſtated times, and were conſtantly in the repub- 
lic z, the EXTRAORDINARII not fo. 

The MAGISTRATUS MAJORES were thoſe whv had 


what were called the greater auſpices, (que minoribus magis Fa 


#a efſent, Gell. xiii. 15.) The magi/iratus majores ordinaru 


were the conſuls, pretors, and cenſors, who were created at 


the Comitia Centuriata : The extraordinarii were the diCtator, 


the maſter of the horſe, (magifter equizum), the interrex, the 
perfect of the city, &c. | 

The MAGISTRATUS MINORES ORDINARI were 
the tribunes of the commons, the zdiles, and quzſtors : EX- 
TRAORDINARII, the prefeFus annone, duumviri navales, 
&C. | 

The MAGISTRATUS CURULES were thoſe who had 
the right of uſing the /e//a curulis or chair of ſtate, namely, the 
dictator, the conſuls, prztors, cenſors, and curule zdiles. 
All the reſt, who had not that right, were called NON CU- 


RULES. (Curules magiſtratus appellati ſunt, quia curru wyehe- 


bantur, Feſtus : In quo curru ſella curulis erat, ſupra quam conſi- 
derent, Gell. 111. 18.) "The /ella curulis was antiently made of 
ivory, or at leaſt adorned with ivory ; hence Horace calls it, 


. curule ebur, Ep. i. 6. 53. The magiſtrates ſat on it in their 


tribunal on all ſolemn occaſions. 

In the beginning of the republic, the magiſtrates were cho- 
ſen only from the patricians, but in proceſs of time alſo from 
the plebeians, except the zterrex alone, (quem et ipſum patri- 


' cium efſe, et a patricits prodi neceſſe erat, Cic. pro Domo, 14.) 


The plebeian magiſtrates were the zdiles and tribunes of the 
commons. RT Er LETS 
- Anciently there was no certain age fixed for enjoying the 
different offices, Cic. Phil. v. 17. A law was firſt made for 
this purpoſe (LEX ANNALIS) by L. Villius, (or L. Julius), 
is family got 
the ſirname of aNNALEs, Liv. xl. 43. although there ſeems to 
have been ſome regulation about that matter formerly, 1d. 
xXV- 2. What was the year fixed for enjoying each office is 
ne: fully aſcertained. See p. 4. It is certain that the prator- 
ſhip uſed to be enjoyed two years after the zdileſhip, Cic. Fa- 
mil. x. 25. and that the 43d was the year fixed for the con- 
ſulſhip, Cc. Phil. v. 17. If we are tojudge from Cicero, who 


frequently boaſts that he had enjoyed every office in its proper 


year, ({/e ſuo quemgue magiſtratum anno geſſiſſe ), the years ap- 
| a ES - pointed 
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| pointed for the different offices by the /ex villa were, for the 
quzſtorſhip thirty-one, for the zdileſhip thirty-ſeven, for the 
| 

| 


Nivth. 
5 
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prztorſhip forty, and for the conſulſhip forty-three. But e- 
ven under the republic popular citizens were freed from theſe 


reſtritions, Ibid. and the emperors granted that indulgence (EE 
( (annos remittebant) to whomſoever they pleaſed, Plin. Ep. vii. $2 
if 16. or the ſenate to gratify them, Duo, liii. 28. "The Jex an- BY 
| nalis, however, was {till obſerved, 1d. iii. 20. _ 9 
i It was ordained by the law of Romulus, that no one ſhould FE 
'q enter on any office, unleſs the birds ſhould give favourable 0- b 
i mens: And by the CORNELIAN LAW, made by Sulla, 3 
/ A. U. 673, that a certain order ſhould be obſerved in obtain-_ = 
id ing preferments ; that no one ſhould be prztor before being - 
|  quzſtor, nor conſul before being prztor z nor ſhould enjoy the 5 
| {ame office within ten years, nor two different offices in the 24 
j ſame year, Appian de Bell, Civ. 1. p. 412. Liv. xxxtt. 7. Ci. © 
| Phil. xi. 5. Liv. vii. 40. But theſe regulations alſo were not E: 
| ſtrictly obſerved. | | » 
Is All magiſtrates were obliged, within five days after entcring _ 
| no their office, to ſwear that they would obſerve the laws, (in * 


leges jurare ;) Liv. xxx1. 5. and after the expiration of their of- 
tice, they might be brought to a trial if they had done any 
thing amiſs, Ziv. xxxvil. 57. Svet. Fil. 23. 
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OME was at firſt governed by kings, not of abſolute 
power nor hereditary, but limited and elective. "They 
had no legiſlative authority, and could neither make war 
nor peace without the concurrence of the ſenate. and peo- 
ple, Dioniſ. a. 13. 


. 


'Fhe kings of Rome were alſo prieſts, and had the chief di- 


EAR 


_ rection of {ſacred things, Dzony/. ii. 14, as among the Greeks, 2 
Virg. ZEn. 1. 80. | Hs S 
The badges of the kings were the Trabea, i. e. a white robe - *% 
adorned with ſtripes of purple, or the toga pratexta, a white 7 


robe fringed with purple, a go/den crown, an ivory ſceptre, the 
| feila curnlis, and twelve liftors, with the faſces and ſecures, 1, e. 
| | carrying. 
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carrying each of them a bundle of rods, with'an axe ſtuck in 
the middle of them. 

The badges of the Roman magiſtrates were borrows! from 
the Tuſcans, Flor. i. 5. Sall. Cat. 51. 

' According to Pliny, Romulus uſed only the zrabea. The 
toga pretexta was introduced by Tullus Holtilius, and alſo the 
{atus clavus, after he had EINER the 'Tuſcans, Plin. ix. 39. 

/ 63. vill. 48+ /6 74. 

'The regal government ſubſiſted at Rome for 24} years, un- 
der ſeven kings, Romulus, Numa Pompilius, Tullus Hoſtilins, 
Ancus Martius, L. Tarquinius Priſcus, Servivus Tullius, and 
L. Tarquinius, firnamed SUPERBUS from his behaviour ; all 
of whom, except the laſt, ſo reigned, that they are juſtly 
thought to have laid the foundations of the Roman atels, 
Liv... 1, Tarquin being univerſally deteſted for his tyranny 
and cruelty, was expelled the city with his' wife and fa- 
mily, on account of violence offered by his fon Sextus 


- to Lucretia, a noble lady, the wite of Collatinus. 'This revo- 


lution was brought about chiefly by means of L. Junius Bru- 


by 


The haughtineſs and cruelty of Tarquin inſpired the Ro- 
mans with the greateſt averſion to regal government, which 
they retained ever afterwards. Hence regie facere, to aCt ty- 
rannically, la ſpuritus, regia ſuperbia, &Cc. 


The..next in rank to the king was the TRIBUNUS, or 
PRAFECTUS CELERUM, who commanded the horſe un-. 


der the king, as afterwards the mag, oo equitum did under the 
diQtator. 


' When there was a vacancy in the Pn, (INTERREG- 
NUM), which happened for a whole .year after the death 
of Romulus, on account'of a diſpute betwixt the Romans. 
and Sabines, about the choice of a ſucceſſor to him, the ſena- 
tors ſhared the government among themſelves. They appoint- 
ed one of their number, who ſhould have the chief direCtion 
of affairs, with the title of INTERREX, and all the enſigns_ 
of royal dignity for the ſpace of five days; after. him another, | 


and. then another, till a king was created, Liv. i. 17. 


Dionyf. i. 57. 
Afterwards under the republic an interrex was created to 
hold the elections, when ry Were no conſuls or dictator, . 
2 { 207" Liv. 
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Liv. iii. 58. which happened either by their ſudden death, or 
when the tribunes of the commons hindered the eleCtions by 


| their intercefion, Liv. vi. 35. 
if | 

l | 

0 | ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

| | | 

v : | 


f, CON S UL S. 


j T1. The firſt Creation, different names, and badges of CON- 

I APFER the expulſion of the kings, A. U. 244, two ſu- E 

j preme magiſtrates were. annually created with equal "i 

'\& authority ; that they might reſtrain one another, and not be- j, 

| _ come inſolent by the length of their command, Cc. poſ# red. F 
in. Sen. 4. Eutrop. 1.9. © MN ra bo 


| They were anciently called PR ATORES, Fefus; alſo 
EZ IMPERATORES, Sally. Cat. 6. or JUDICES, Yarro de Lat. 
| Ling. Liv. iti. 55. afterwards CONSULES, either from their 
'S | conſulting for the good of the ſtate, (a confulends reipublice), Flor, 
1:9; or from conſulting the fenate, (a conſulendo ſenatum,) Cic, 
de Legg. 11i. 3.and people, Yarr. L. L. iv. 14. orfrom their aC&t- . 
ing as judges, (a judicando,) Quinctilian. 1. 9g. From their poſ+ 
ſeffing ſupreme command the Greeks called them '+71'Tor. _ 
H one of the confuls died, another was ſubſtituted / /ubroga- 
tus vel ſuffetus), in his room for the 'reſt' of the year ; but 
he could not hold the coma for elefting new conſuls, Liv. 
x11. 18. bt gona org! To, 


Men OS Oui et mere a 
-_ - — 


The in/ignia of the confuls were the ſame with thoſe of the z 
| kings, except the crown ; namely, the tga pretexta, ' /tUlu cus ' 6 
rulrs, the ſceptre or ivory ſtaff, ( /cipio eburneus), and twelve fp 
In Iiftors with the fa/tes and ſecures. POTS. TOS. - vey. - 
8 Within the city the liftors went before only one of the'con- > 
*Fy ſults, Lv. it. xt. and that commonly for a month alternately (men-, 5 
T ſftbus alternis). A pablic ſervant, called accen/us, went before the - 
BY other conſul, and the liftors followed ; which cuſtom, after 


ConsSuUurL s | 09 


it had been long diſuſed, Julius Czfar reſtored in his firſt con- 
ſulſhip, Set. ul. 20. He who was eldeſt, or had moft 
children, or who was firſt eleQted, or had moſt ſuffrages, had 
the faſces firſt, Gell. 1. 15. Liv. ws. 8. According to Dio- 
nyſius the litors at firſt went before both conſuls, and were 
reſtricted to one of them by the law of Valerius Poplicola, 


lib. v. 2. 


2, The Power of the CONSULS. 


As the conſuls at firſt had almoſt the ſame badges with the 
kings, ſo they had nearly the ſame power, Liv. ii. 1. But 
Valerius, called POPLICOLA, (a populo colends), took away 
the /ecuris from the faſces, (ſecurim faſcibus ademit ), 1. e. he 
took from the conſuls the power of life and death, and only left 
them the right of ſcourging, at leaſt within the city, Diony/. v. 
19. for without the city, when inveſted with military command, 
they ſtill retained the ſecures, 1. e. the right of puniſbing capi- 
tally, Liv. xxiv. 9. | | 
' When the conſuls commanded different armies, each of 
then had the faſces and ſecures; but when they both command- 
ed the ſame army, they commonly had them for a day alter- 
nately, (a/ternis imperitabant), Liv. XXll. 41. 

Poplicola likewiſe made a law, granting every one the liber- 
ty of appealing from the confuls to the people 3 and that no 
magiſtrate ſhould be permitted to puniſh a Roman citizen who 
thus appealed, LZzv. n. 8. which law was afterwards once and 
again renewed, and always by perſons of the Valerian family, 
14. iii. 55. x. 9. But this privilege was alſo enjoyed under the 
kings, Liv, i. 26. viii. 35. | EA 


Poplicola likewiſe ordained, that when the conſuls came in- 
to an aſſembly of the people, the liftors ſhould lower the fa/ces 
in token of reſpeCt, Lv. i. 7. and alſo that whoever uſurped 
an office without the conſent of the people might be ſlain with 
impunity, Dieny/. v. 19. Butthepower of theconſulswas chief- 
ly diminiſhed by the creation of the tribunes of the commons, 
who had a right to give a negative to all their proceedings, 
(omnibus. aftis intercedere). Still, however, the power of the 
conſuls was'very great, and the conſulſhip was conſidered as 
thz ſummit of all popular preferments, (honorum populs fints). 
Cic, pro Planc, 25. : | *% 

| | & 
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The conſuls were at the head of the whole republic, Cic. pro 
'Mur. 35. All the other magiſtrates were ſubject to them, 
except the tribunes of the commons. "They affembled the 
people and the ſenate, laid before them what they pleaſed, 
and executed their decrees. 'The laws which they propoſed 
and got paſſed, were commonty called by their name. 'Chey 
received all letters from the governors of provinces, and from 
foreign kings and ſtates, and gave audience to ambaſſadors. 
The year was named after them, as it uſed to be at Athens 
from one of the Archons, Cic. de Fat. g. "Thus, M. Tullio 
Cicerone et L. Antonio Confulibus, marked the 6goth year of 
Rome. Hence numerare multos conſules, for annos, Sen. Ep. 
4. His jam pene tibi conſul trigeſimus inſiat, You are near fixty 
years old, Martial. i. 16. 3. And the conſuls WETE faid Ape- 
Tire annum, /afofqre reſerare, Plin. Pan. 58. 

He who had moſt ſuffrages was called CONSUL PRIOR, 
and his name was marked firſt in the calendar, (in fa/tis). He 
alſo had the faſces firſt, and uſually preſided at the election of 
magiſtrates for the next year. 

Every body went out of the way, uncovered their heads, 
diſmounted from horſeback, or roſe wp, to the conſuls as they 
paſſed by, Sen. Ep. 64. If any one failed to do fo, and the 
confal took notice of it, he was ſaid to order the liftor ANI- 
MADVERTERE, Lzv. xxiv. 44. Suet. Ful. 80. Acilius the 
conſul ordered the curute chair of Lucullus the Prztor to be 
broken in pieces, when he was adminiſtering juſtice, be- 
cauſe he had not riſen Pp to him, when patling by, Dzz, 
XXXVI. 24. 

In the time of war, the conſile poſſeſſed ſupreme com- 
mand. 'Fhey levied foldiers, and provided what was neceſſa- 
ry for their ſupport. 'They appointed the military tribunes, 
or tribunes of the legions, (in part, for part was created by 
the people,) the centurions, and other oihcers, Cic. de Legg. 
ut. Polyb. vi. 34. 

The conſuls had command over the provinces, Cic. Phil. iv. 
4. and could, when authoriſed by the fenate, call perſons 
from thence to. Rome, (Romam evocare, excire, v. accire), and 
punith them, Cic. in Verr. i. 33. Liv. xxix. 15. They were 
of {1 great authority, that kings, and foreign nations, in alli- 
ance with the republic, were conſidered to be under their p_- 
tection, Ctr. pro Sext, JO. | 

In dangerous conjunctures the conſuls were armed with ab- 
Tolute power by the ſolemn decrec of the ſenate, UT viDE- 

RENT, 


CoxnsuLs. 11 


RENT, vel DARENT OPERAM, &c, Liv. lil. 4. Vi. 19. See P- 
23. In any ſudden tumult or ſedition, the conſuls called the 
. citizens'to arms in this form : Qui REMPUBLICAM SALVAM ES= 
SE VELIT, ME SEQUATUR, Cc. pro Rabir, 7. Trfc., Due. 
1W. 
Under the emperors the power of the conſuls was reduced 
to a mere ſhadow ; their office then only was to conſult the 
ſenate, and lay before them the ordinances (p/acita) of the 
emperor, to appoint tutors, to manumit ſlaves, ro-let the pub- 
lic taxes, which had formerly belonged to the cenſors, to ex- 
hibit certain public games and ſhews, which they alſo ſome- 
_ times did under the republic, Cc. Of. 11. 17. to mark the year 
by their name, &c. They retained, however, the badges of 
the ancient conſuls, and even greater external pomp. For 
they wore the Yoga pifta or palmata, and had their faſces 
wreathed with laurel, which uſed formerly to be done only- 
by thoſe who triumphed. 'Fhey alſo added the /ecuris to the 


faſees. 


3. The Day on which the CONSULS entered on their Office. 


IN the beginning of the republic the conſuls entered on 
their office at different times ; at firſt on the 23d or 24th Fe- 
bruary, (VIL. vel. VI. Kal. Mart.) the day on which 'Tarquin 
was ſaid to have been expelled, Ovid. Faft. i. 685, which was 
held as a feſtival, and called REGIFUGIUM, Feſtus: after- 
wards on the 11t of Auguſt, (Kal, Sext.) which was at that 
time the beginning of the year, (1. e. of the conſular, not of 
the civil] year, which always began with January,) Liv. iii. 6. 
In the time of the Decemwvir:, on the 15th of May, (1d. Aaii,) 
14. 36. Abour hfty years after,-on the 15th December, (1d. 
Decemb.) Liv, iv. 37. v. 11. Then on the firſt of July, (Kal. 
PuinfH.) Liv v. 32. vii. 20s which continucd till near the 
beginning of the ſecond Punic war, A.'U, 530, when the day 
came to be the 15th March, (14*Mart,) Atlaſt, A. U. 598, 
or 600, (2, Fulvio & T. Annio Coff.) it was transferred to'the 
firſt of January. (in Kal. Zan.) which continued to be the day 
ever after, (DIES SOLENNIS magiftratibus ineundis), Liv. 
Epit. 47. Ovid. Faſt. i. 81. Ul. 147. | 

After this the conſuls were uſually elc&ed about the end of 
July or the beginning or Auguſt. From their ele&tion to the 
Iſt of January, when they entered on their office, they were 

4 -..._." called 
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called CONSULES DESIGNATI ; and whatever they did in 


public affairs, they were ſaid to do it by their authority not by 
their power, ( Puod poteſtate nondum poterat, obtinuit auftori- 
tate,) Cc. in Pi/. 4. Sext. 32. They might however propoſe 
edicts, and do ſeveral other things pertaining to their office, 
Dio, x1. 66. Among other honours paid to them, they were 
always firſt aſked their opinion in the ſenate. See p. 12.—- 
The interval was made ſo long, that they might have time to 
become acquainted with what pertained to their office ; and 
that enquiry might be made, whether they had gained their 
election b heirs: If they were convicted of that crime up- 
on trial, they were deprived of the conſulſhip, and their com- 
petitors, who accuſed them, were nominated in their place, 
Cic. pro Syll. 17. & $2. They were alſo, beſides being fined, 


_ declared incapable of bearing any office, or of coming into the 


ſenate, by the Calpurnmian'and other laws, Cic. pro Cornel. Mu- 
ren. 23. &c.” as happened to Autronius and Sylla, Sall, Cat. 
18. Cicero made the puniſhment of bribery ſtill more ſevcre 
by the Twlian law, which he paſſed by the authority of the 
ſenate, with the additional penalty of a ten year's exile, pro 


 Mur. 32. in Vatin. 15. pro Sext. 64. 


The firſt time a law was propoſed to the people concerning 
bribery was A. U. 397, by C. Pztilius a tribune of the com- 
mons, by the authority of the ſenate, (auForibus patribus ;, ut 
novorum maxime hominum ambitio, qui nundinas et conciliabula ob- 


tre ſoliti erant, comprimeretur,) Liv. vii. 15. 


On the firſt of January the ſenate and people waited on the 
new conſuls {/alutabant, ) at their houſes, (which in after 
times was called OFFICIUM, Phn. £p. ix. 37.) whence be- 
ing conducted with great pomp, (which was called PROCES- 
9US CONSULARD), to the capitol, they offered up their 
vows, (wta muncupabant), and ſacrificed each of them an ox 
to Jupiter; and then began their office (munus ſuum auſpica- 
bantur), by holding the ſenate, conſulting it about the ap- 
pointment of the Latin. holydays, and about other things con- 
cerning religion, Ovid. Pont. iv. 4. & 9g. Liv. xxl. 63. 
XXit. I. XXVl. 26. Cic poſt red. ad Dir. 5. Rull. ti. 34. Dio, 
Fragm. 120. Within five days they were obliged to ſwear to 


_ obſerve the laws, Liv. xxxi. 50. as they had;done when eleCt- 


ed, Plin. Pan. 64, 65. And in like manner when they re- 
figned their office, they aſſembled the people, and made a 
ſpeech to them about what they had performed in their con- 
ſulſhip, and ſwore that they had done nothing againſt the W's 
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Bid. * Butt any one' of the tribunes might hinder them from 
making a ſpeech, and- only. permit them to ſwear, as the tri- 
 bune Metellus did to Cicero, Dio. xxxvii. 38. whereupon Ci- 
cero inſtantly ſwore with a loud voice, that he had ſaved the 
republic and the city from ruin: whigh the whole Roman peo- 

le confirmed with a ſhout, and with one voice cried out, that 
what he had ſworn was true; and then conducted him from the 
forum to his houſe! with every demonſtration of reſpe&, Cic. - 
in Piſ. 3. Ep. Fam. v. 2. . 


| 4: - The Provinces of the CONSULS. 


DuRiNG the firſt days of their office the conſuls caſt lots, or - 
agreed among themſelves about their provinces z { provincias 
inter ſe fortiebantur, aut parabant, vel comparabant : provincias 
partitt ſunt), Liv. paſhm. . Tree 

A province (PROVINCIA), in its. general acceptation, is 
metaphorically uſed to ſignify the office or buſineſs of any one, 
whether private or public ; thus, O Geta, provinciam cept; 
duram, 'Ter. Phorm. 1. 2. 22. Before the Roman empire was 
widely extended, the province of a conſul was ſimply a certain 
charge aſſigned him, as a war to be carried on, &c. or a cer- 
tain country in which he was to aCt during his conſulſhip, Lziv. 
V. 32. Vit. G. 12. Vil. I. 29. Ix. 4l. X. 12, XXV1. 29, Xlitk 14. 
& 15. Flor.i. 11. © $3 

Anciently theſe provinces uſed to be decreed by the ſenate 
after the conſuls were eleCted, or had entered on their office, 
Liv. xxxii, $. xxx1ii. 29. et alibi paſhm. HSometimes the ſame 
_ province was decreed to both conſuls, 1d. x. 32. xxxiv. 42. 
xl. r. &. Thus both conſuls were ſent againſt the Sam- 
nites, and made to paſs under the yoke by Pontius general of 
'the Samnites, at the Furce Caudine, Liv. ix. 1. &c. So 
Paulus Zmilias, and Terentius Varro were ſent againſt Han- 
nibal,at thebattleof Cannz, 1[4.xx1i., 40.8 xxv.J. XXVit. 22. &Cc. 
_ "But by the Sempronian law, paſſed by C. Sempronius 
 Gracchus, A. U. 631, the ſenate always decreed two pro- 
vinces for the future conſuls before their eleCtion, - Cie. pro 
Dom. 9g. de Prov. Conf. 2. Sall. Fug. 27. which they, after en- 
tering on their office, divided by lot or agreement, (/orte vel 
 romiparatione partiti ſunt.) In latter times the province of a 
conſul was ſome conquered country, reduced to the form of a 
'province, (See p. 70 ) very each conſul, after the expira- 
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tion of his office ſhould command ; for-during the /tlme of 
. their conſulſhip, they uſually remained. in the city. - Hence 
. Cicero ſays, Tum bella gerere noftri duces; incipiunt, cum -auſpi- 
ca, 1. &, conſulatum et preturam poſuerunt, Nat. D. 11. 3. - For 
-proprztors and proconſuls had not the right of taking the au- 
- tpices, (auſpicia non habebant), Cic, Divin. 1,36, 
-: The provinces decreed to the -conſuls, were called; PRO- 
THINGS  CONSULARES; to-+ the: prztors, PRATO- 
RI . | & 41>", Wer 
Sometimes a certain province was aſligned to ſome one of 
the conſuls; as Etruria to Fabius, both by the decree of the 
ſenate, and by the. order of the people, Ltv. x. 24. 9icily to 
P. Scipio. xxviii. 38. Greece, and the war againſt Antiochus, 
to L. $cipio; by the-decree of the ſenate, 1d. xxxvii. 1. "'This 
was ſaid to be done extra ordinem, extra fortem, vel /ine forte, 
*fone comparatione, \ Id: vi. go. ay | 
It properly belonged to the ſenate .to determine the-provin- 
<es'of the conſuls and prztors. \ In. appointing-the provinces 
-of the pritors, the 'tribunes might interpoſe their negative, 
-but-not in thoſe of the conſuls, 'Cic. de Prov. Conſe 8. Dome- 
times'the people reverfed' what the ſenate had' decreed  con- 
certitng the provinces. ''Thus the war-againſt Jugurtha,\ which 
the ſenate had decreed to' Metellus, was given by.the people 'to 
Marius,' Sal. Fug. 73. - And the attempt of Marius, by means 
of the tribune” Sulpicius, to get the command of the war a- 
gainſt Mithridates transferred from Sylla.to himſelf by the 
1uftrage of the people,:gave occaſion [tothe firſt civil-war at 
Rome, Plutarch.in Mar. $yll. Appian..de Bell. Civ. 1;andin 
ta gave both the occafion and the.exampleto-all the-reſt.that 


followed. So when the ſenate,''to mortify - Czfar, «had. de- 


creed as provinces to him and his'colleague Bibulus, 'the,care 
of the -woods and roads, 'Suet. Ful.' 19.” Czar, by! means of 
the tribune Vatinius, procured from the people, by a-new afid 
extraordinary law, the: grant of Cifalpines Gaul, with the ad- 
dition of : Ilyricum, for the term of five. years, Jbid.: 22. Gic. 
pro Dom. 9. in'Vatin.15..and ſoon after alſo 'Tranſalpine Gaul 
from the ſenate, » Suer.” ib. Dio. xxxviii. 8.. which important 
command was afterwards'prolongedto him for other five years 
by the'Trebonian law, Liv.” Epit. 105: Cic. di Prov. Conſ.'8. 
Epift.'Fam.i.'q.” (Seepage'22;) oo 1 O42 

No one was allowed'to leave his province without:the:per- 
miſſion -ef the ſenate, +Liv./ xxix. 19. which regulation. how- 
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ver-was ſometimes violated ypon-extraordinary occaſions, 1d... 
Xoib Se XINIh 4 dds ot ned, bore ge ood bot #% do nod tg 
If-any;one. had. behaved. . improperly, he,might be recalled. 
from:his-province +by,: the. fenate, but his; military, command. - 
could, only-be, aboliſhed (abrogari) by the people,, Liv. xxix..// 
I'Q6 {2 ' 34 vis $8.0 og pf SRL? Et -$...4 
"The ſenate: might order the'conſyuls to exchange their pro- / 
vineesz:Livs xxyl. 29. and even; force them--to' reſign -their / 
coldteddnI6& 439 150TH eorioor 47s ol gd 
Pompey. in; his third eonſulſhip,.t6. check bribery, paſſed. a ,, 
law that,nv-one ſhould hold a. province, till five years after the ., 
expiration of his magiſtrxacy, Die. x1, 146; and - that: for thefe,, 
five;, years, while. the--conſuls-and .pretars; were diſqualified, 
the ſenators;:of conſular jand; pretorian rank;; who had never \ 
held any foreign command, ſhould. divide) the vacant; provin=... 
ces:among themſelves by;lot.. - By which-law the government: ., 
of Cilicia fell to: Cicero: againt his, will,, 'Cie., #p, Fam. iii 2... 
Czſar made a law, that the Prztorian provinces ſhould not be 
held-longer than Ny yogi the conſular more:than; two! years. 
But this law, which is much. praiſed. by Cicero, was abrogas/ 
ted: by. Antony, Cic, Phil. 1. 8. ImEDO wid fs orb 


' 


5... From what Order the CONSULS were created. 


Tar conſuls, were at firſt choſen, only from among the pa--_ 
tricians, but-afterwards'alſq from the.,plebeians. - 'This impor- _ 
tant change, although.in' reality owing to, weightier cauſes, _ 
was immediately Wo LE a trifling circumſtance. - M. , 
Fabius . Ambuſtus, a nobleman, had two daughters, the elder 
of whom was . married to Sulpicius, a | patrician, and the _ 
younger to C. Licinius.Stolo, a plebeian, While the latter _ 
was.one day . viſiting her fiſter, the IiQtor of Sulpicius, who ._ 
was then military tribune, happened to ſtrike the door with his 
rod, as was uſual when that magiſtrate returned home from 
the Forum, 'The younger Fabia, unacquainted with that 
cuſtom, . was. frightened at the noiſe, which made her fiſter. 
laugh; and expreſs ſurpriſe at her ignorance. 'This-ſtung her 
_ to the quick; and upon her return. home ſhe could not conceal 
| her uneafineſs. Her father ſeeing her dejeCed, aſked her if 
all was well; but ſhe at firſt would-not give a dire& anſwer: - 
and-it was with difficulty he at laſt drew from her a confeflion, / 
that ſhe was chagrined at being conneCted with a man who 
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could not enjoy the ſame honours with'her ſiſter's huſband. 


For although it had been ordained by law, that the military 


tribunes ſhould be created promiſcuouſly from the patricians 


and Plebeians; Liv. iv, 6. yet for forty-four years after their 
firſt inſtitution, A. U. 411, to A. U. 355. no one plebeian 
had been created, Lzv. v. 12. vi. 37. and very few afterwards. 
Ambuſtus, therefore, conſoled his daughter with" aſſurances, 
that ſhe ſhould ſoon fee the ſame honours at her own houſe, 


which ſhe ſaw at her ſiſter's. To effe& this, he concerted 


meaſures with his ſon-in-law, and one L. Sextius, a ſpirited 


young man of plebeian rank, who had every thing wood birth 


tointitle him to the higheſt preferments. wy 

Licinius and Sextius being created tribunes of the commons, 
Liv. vi. 35. got themſelves continued in that office for ten 
years, 1bid. 42. for five years they ſuffered no curule' ma- 


giltrates' to be created, Ibid. 35. and at laſt prevailed to” 


get” one oof the. conſuls created from _— the aptomen: nn: 
Tbid. 42. "I. 

-L. SEXT IUS was the firſt plebeian conſul, Lie. vii.1.and 
the ſecond year- after him, C. Licinius Stolo, Tb:d. 2. from 
whom the law ordaining one of the conſuls to be a plebeian, 
was called LEX LICINIA, 14:4. 21. Sometimes both con- 
fuls were plebeians, 1g. xxiii. 31. which was early allowed by 
law, vii. 42: But this rarely happened the patricians for the 
moſt part engroſſed that honour, Liv, þaſſi m. Sall, Tug. 73. 
Cic. in Rull. ii. 1. "Phe Latins once required, that one of the 
conſuls ſhould be choſen from among them, Liv. viii. 4. & 5. 


as did afterwards alſo the people of Capua, 1d. xxxiii. 6. but 


both theſe demands were rejected with diſdain. | 
The firſt foreigner, who obtained the conſulſhip, was Cor- 


nelius Balbus, Plir. vii. 43. /. 44. a native of Cadiz ; who be- 
came fo' rich, that at his death, he left each of the citizens 


reſiding at Rome, 25 drachme, or denarii ; £0. 10s; id, 3Jq- 


Dio. xlviii. 32, 


6. The legal age, and Wo requiſfi Ae tes s enjoying the Con- 
 Jolſip 


Tr ena age for enjoying the conſulſhip (tas CONSU- 


LARIS) was wc Mearns Cie, Phil. v. 17. and whoever was 
| |  _made- 


11 UConsvuLs. - -- - It7' 


made conſul at that age, was ſaid to be made in his own year,” 
{ /uo-anno), Cic. in Rull. 11. 2, Ah X47 i 41,7 'v 
Before one could be-made conſul, it 'was requiſite to have 
gone through the inferior offices of quzſtor, zdile, and pre- 
tor. It behoved candidates for this office, to be preſent, and 
in a private ſtation, (See p. 85.) and no one could be created 
conſul a fecond time till after an interval of ten years, Lv. vil. 
A2. X. 13+ 7 "AOL ON 
But theſe regulations were not always obſerved. In ancient . 
times there ſeem to - have been no reſtrictions of that kind, 
and even after they were made, they were often violated. 
Many perſons were created conſuls in their abſence, and with- 
out aſking it, and ſeveral below the legal age ; thus, M. Va- 
lerius Corvus at twenty-three, Ziv. vii. 26. Scipio Africanus 
the elder, at twenty-eight, 1d. xxv. 2. xxvi. 18. xxviii. 38. 
and the younger at thirty-eight, 1d. Ep:t, xlix. Pompey, be- 
fore he was full thirty-ſix years old, (Zx S. C, legibus folutus 
conſul ante fiebat, quttm ullum magiſtratum per leges capere licuiſ- 
ſet, 1. e. before by law he could be made zdile, which was 
the firſt office properly - called Magiftratus, although that 
title is often applied alſo to the quezſtorſhip and- tribuneſhip, 
Cic. pro leg. Manil; 21.) FOUER 3} Tofts. 4; 
'Fo ſome the conſulſhip was continued for ſeveral years 
_ without intermiſfion 3 as to Marius, Liv. Epit. 67. who was 


ſeven times conſul, and once and again created in his abſence, 


Thid, et 68. & 80. Several perſons were made conſuls without - 
having previouſly borne any curule office, Liv. xxv. 42, xxxii. 
7. Dis. xxxvi. 23. Many were re-elected within a leſs inter- 
val than of ten years, Lv. paſhm. And the refuſal of the ſe- 
nate to permit Czfar to ſtand candidate in his abſence, or to 
retain his province, gave occafton to the civil war betwixt him 


and Pompey, which 'terminated in the entire extinCtion of li- | 
berty, Ce. de bell, civ. i. 2. & 3. LD '? 


7: Alterations in the Condition of the CONSULS under the 


Emperors. 


\ 


. JuLivs Czxsar reduced the power of the conſuls to a mere 
name. Being created perpetual ditator, Swet. 76. all the o- 
ther magiſtrates were ſubje&t to him. Although the uſual 
form of elefting conſuls was retained, he aſſumed the nomi- 


, nation 
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nation of them-entirely to himſelf, GicrP htl 11s. 32.Suet 4 Fal..4 Lo 
& 76, He was dictator and conſul, at theiſame time,)D:u..xliwu. | 
I as;\5yila had; been-;before:.himz but he refigned-the conſul- 
ſhip;when he thought\proper, .and|\nominated wham he choſe: 
to, fucceed him... Wheii:about to. ſct qut.agaiuſt the Patthians, _ 
he ſettled the ſucceihon, of magittrates for. two years.to come, . 
( Gonfodles. et tribunes. plebus tin. biennium, quos, voluit), Cic, (Atty. 
xiv. 6. Dio. xliii. 51. He introduced a cuſtom of ſubſtituting ;. 
conſuls at any time, for-a-few  months-or. weeks; ſometimes 
only :for;a fev7 days, or.evenchours, - Lucan. v. 397. Suets Ful:i' 
76. Gic. Fam. vii. 30. Dio. xliit. 36. that thus the prince-might-;; 
| gratify a. greater number with: honours. + Under -Commodus,/i 
| there weretwenty>fiveconſulsin oneyear, Lamprid.6. 'Cheufual-: 
numberin a year was twelve: But the. conſuls who were. admit- 
ted; oni the firſt, day of. January, .gave name to.the: year, and; 
had: thetitle of ORDINARU, the others being ſtiled SUF- 
| FECTI,:.or.. M:nores, Dio: xlvii. 35. +1 a:24.430 
j - The canſuls, when appointed by the: emperar,. Plin.. Hip\.ux.. 
| 13. did-notuſe any cauvalling, but went, through almolt the., 
\ ſame formalities in other. reſpeCtsias under the republic, P/in.'; 
? Pan..63.64: 65: 69.757. 92., In the firſt meeting of the ſe-. . 
| _ nate after their eleQton, they returned thanks,\to the empe-' 
i rorinza ſetipecchy Plume Epoiit 1318. Pancgo:2. 9079193. 
when 4t was cuſtomary. to expatiate on-his virtues3-which was 


, | called,i Honor, vel i1N HONOREM:/ PRINCIPIS!.CENSERK, (1d. 
| Pan...; 4» becauſe they. delivered this ſpeech, when they were'\ 


f firſt: aſked. their opinion as.conſuls elect. :: See þ. 42. & Plhn... 
| Ep. vi. 29.\ Pliny atterwards enlarged the/general heads, which 
, | he uſed on that occaſion, and. publiſhed them-under the.name 
| of PANEGYRICUS (1. 'e. /auyo; nary ypttty, oratio' in' convent '. 
 habitaz a 'naviyupg conventus, Cic. Att. 1.14.) ' Nerve Traja- : 
no. Auguſto 'dittus, ET gf) Ts 3 11-98 6497} FOE | 

Under the emperors there were perſons dignified..merely- 


with the title, without enjoying the office of conſuls, (CON- 

SULES HONOR ARII) ; as, under the republic, perſons 

who had never been eonſuls, or pretors, en account of: ſome. 

| public ſervice, obtained the right of fitting and ſpeaking in the 
l ſenate, in the place of thoſe:who had been conſuls or prztors, 
=: (loco conſulari vel pretorio, Cic. Phil. 1. 6. v. 17. Liv. Epit. 
118.) which was called auForitas vel /ententia conſularis aut pro- 
q zoria, Cic. in Vatin. 7. in Balb. 25. So'Allefus inter ' preto-" 
i 465, Plin.'Ep. 1. 14+ Pallannt ſenatus ornamenta pretoria decyevit, 
Id, vit. 29. Vill. 6, POT LR MID EVE tor FOR 

| es 2 | Thoſe 


'  \COx#ToRs.. ; tig 
"tThoſe-who had beem-confuls were cated CONSULARES, 
Cic. Fam. xii. 4. &c. as thoſe who had been 'pretors, were 

-called” PRAZTORII;"zdiles,' ADILTPTIT; quzſtors, QU ZXE- 

-STORHM! 2 20013530 a7 ot | "hy 

Under Juſtinian conſuls ceaſed to be.created, and the year, 

of conſequence, tobe diſtinguiſhed by: their name, A. U. 

1293: But the Emperofs {tilt continued to afſurhe that office 

the firſt year of their ſovereignty, Conſtantine created two 

conſuls -afnually ;\ whoſe ofhce it was to exerciſe ſupreme 

-jurifdiCtion, the one at. Rome, and the other at Conſtantino- 
pi844 7” | rs 3M ; 


* «4 


Il. 'PRETORS. 


STS, 
«0 


- 1. Inflitution and' power of the PR-ATOR. © nts 


'FF*HE name of PRATTOR (3: qui preit jure et exercitn, V ar- 
4. _ IO, orpannys,), WAS antiently common-+to all the magi- 
{trates, Lv. it. 55. Aſcon. in Cic. "Thus the diQtator is called 
Pretor maximus, Liv. vii. 3. ' But when. the conſuls, being 
engaged in almoſt continual wars, could not attend to the-ad- 
-miniſtration of juſtice, a magiſtrate was created for that; puix- 
poſe, A. U. 389, to. whom the name; of PRATTOR: - was 
thenceforth appropriated. He was at firſt. created only from 
among the patricians, as a kind of compenſation for-the con- 
ſulſhip being communicated to the plebeians;_ but afterwards, 
A, U..418, alſo from the plebeians, ' Liv; viii15- 1 The pre- 
tor was next in dignity to the conſuls; and'was created at'the 
Comitia Centuriata with the ſame aufpices' as the 'conſuls, 
whence he was called their colleague, Liv; viic 1: viii. 32. Gell 
Xili. 14. Plin. Pan. 77. The firit prztor was Sp. Furius Ca- 
millus, ſon to. the. great M. Furius Camillus, who -died.ithe 
year that his Ton was prztor, Liv. vii. lt... ._ NE 

When one pretor was not ſufficient, on account of the num- 
ber- of ' foreigners who flocked to Rome, another pretor was 
added, A. U. 510, to adminiſter juſtice to them, or between 


_ citizens and them, (qui inter cives Romanes et peregrinos jus di- 


/ ceret, 
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ceret, Liv. Epit--xix.—xxii.. 35; hence. called PR ATOR PE- 
The two prextors, after their,elefion; determined by caſt- 
ing lots, which of the two juriſdictions each ſhould exer- 
cite. OT PLP IE ANCE 

The prztor who adminiſtered juſtice only between citizens 
was called PRAELOR URBANUS, and was more honour- 
able; whence he was called PRzToR txronoRaTvs, Ovid. Faſt. 
i. 52, Major, Feſtus in voce Major ConsuL ; and the law 
derived from him and his edicts is called JUS HONOR ARI- 
UM. In the abſence of the conſuls he ſupplied their place, 
 (munus confulare fuſtinebat), Cic. Fam. 10. 12, He preſided in 
the aſſemblies of the people, and might convene the ſenate ; 
but only whenſomerhing new happened, Cic. Fam. xii. 28. He 
likewife exhibited certain public games, as, the Ludi Appolina- 
res, Liv. xxvui. 23. the Circenſian and Megalenſian games, Tu 
wvenal. x1. 192. and therefore had a particular juriſdiction over 
players, and ſuch people ; at leaſt under the emperors, Taczt. 
Ann. i, 77.' When there was no cenſor, he took care, accord- 
ing to a decree of the ſenate, that the public buildings were 
kept in proper repair, (Sarta tea exigebat), Cic. in Verr. i. 
50. On account of theſe important offices he was not allow- 
ed to be abſent from the city above ten days, Cic. Phil. ii. 
13- | wp 

| Che power of the prztor in the adminiſtration of juſticewas 
expreſſed m theſe three words, DO, DICO, ADDICO. 
Pretor DaBAT attionem et judices ; the prxtor gave the form of 
a writ for trying and redreſling a particular wrong complain- 
<d of, and appointed judges or a jury to judge in the cauſe; 
DICEBAT 1s, pronounced ſentence ; ADDICEBAT bona vel dam- 

n:a, adjudged the goods of the debtor to the creditor, 8&c. 
= The days on which the preztor adminiſtered juſtice were 
called DIES FASTT, (a fando, quod tis diebus hae tria verba 
fari /icebat). Thoſe days on which it was unlawful to admini- 
{er juſtice, were called NEFASTI. © 7 [7 


© ile NEFASTUS erit, per quem TRIA VERBA filenfur 
\* © | . ., Ct $s : j [1 

FasTvs erit, per quem lege licebit ag © © 
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2. EDICTS of the PRETOR. 


Tar Pretor Urbanus when he entered on his office, after 
having ſworn to the obſervance of the laws, publiſhed an ediQ, 
(EDICTUM) orſyſtemof rules (Formula) according towhichhe 
was to adminiſter juſtice forthat year; whence it iscalled by Ci- 
cero, LEX ANNUA, Ci. #n Ferr. i. 42. Having ſummoned an 
aſſembly of the people, he publicly declared (EDICEBAT) 
from the Roftra, (cum in conctonem adſcendifſet), what method 
he was to obſerve, (que obſervaturus efſet), in adminiſtering 
juſtice, Cic. de Fin. ii. 22. This edict, he ordered not only 
to be recited by a herald, Plaut. in profog. Penuli, 11. but al- 
| ſo to be publicly paſted up in writing, (Scripzum in ALBO, 
(i. e. in tabula dealbata, vel, ut alii dicunt, albis Hiteris notatd), 
public” proponi, unde de PLANO, 1. e. de humo), ref legi 
pofſet;) in large letters, (/iteris majuſculis), Suet. Calig. 
41. Theſe words uſed commonly to be prefixed to the 
edit, BONUM FACTUM, Sue. Zul. 80. Vitell. 14. Plaut. 
Thoſe edits which the prztor copied from the edicts of 
his predeceſſors, were called TRALATITIA ; thoſe which 
he framed himſelf, were called NOVA ; and ſo any clauſe or 
part of an edict, CAPUT TRALATITIUM vel NOVUM, 
Cic. in Verr. i. 45, But as the prztor often, in the courſe of 
the year, altered his edits through favour or enmity, 
Cic. mm Verr. i. 41. 46. this was forbidden, firſt by a decree of 
the ſenate, A. U. 585. and afterwards, A. U. 686. by a law 
which C. Cornelius got paſſed to the great offence of the no- 
bility, UT PxzToOREs EX EDICT1S SUIS PERPETUIS JUS DICE- 
RENT, 1. &. 'That the pretors, in adminiſtering juſtice, ſhould 
not deviate from the form which they preſcribed to themſelves 
in the beginning of their office, 4/zvn, in Orat. Cic. pro Corn. 
—— Dio Caſſ. 36. c. 22. & 23. From this time the law of the 
prztors, {jus PRAZTORIUM) became more fixed, and law- 
yers began to ſtudy their edits with particular attention, Cc. 
de legg. 1. 5. ſome alſo to comment on them, Gel. xiii. 10. B 
order of the Emperor Hadrian, the various edicts of the prz- 
tors were colleQted into one, and property arranged by the 
lawyer Salvius Julian, the great grandfather of the Emperor 
Didius Julian; which was thereafter called EDICTUM PER. 

| 2 - PELTUUM, 
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PETUUM, or JUS HONOR ARIUM, and no doubt was 
of the createſt ſervice in forming that famous code of the Ro- 
man laws called the CORPUS JURIS, compiled by order of 
the Emperor Juſtinian. 

Beſides the general ediCt which the prztor publiſhed when 
he entered on his office, he frequently publiſhed particular e- 
dicts as occaſion required, (EDICTA PECULIARIA ET REPEN= 
TINA), Cic. in Verr. iii. 14. 

Anzedict publiſhed atRome tealled EDICT UM URBA- 
NUM, 1:4. 43. in the provinces, PROVIN CIALE, Jbid. 
46. Sicilienſe, 45. &c. 

Some think that the Pretor Urbanus only publiſhed : an an- 
nual edict, and that the Pretor Peregrinus adminiſtered juſ- 
tice, cither according toit,or according to thelaw of nature and 
nations. But we read alſo of the edict of the Prztor Peregrinus, 
Cic. Fam. xiii. 59. And it appears, that in certain caſes he 
might even be appealed to for relief againſt the decrees of. the 
Prater Urbanus, Cic. Verr. i. 46. Aſcon. in Cic. Cxf. de belk 
civ. iii. 20. Dio xlii. 22. 

The other magiſtrates publiſhed ediCts as well as the pretor; 
the kings, Liv. 1. 32. & 44- the conſuls, Liv. ii. 24. viii, 6. 
the dictator, Liv. 1i. 30. viil. 34+ the' cenſors, Liv. xliii. 14. 
Nep. in Cat. 1. Gell. xv. 11. the curule zdiles, Cic. Phil. ix» 7. 
Plaut. Captiv. iv. 2. 43. the tribunes of the commons, Cic. 

in Verr. ii. 41. the quaſtors, bid, iii. 7. -So the provincial 
_ magiſtrates, Cic. Eprft. paſſim. and under the emperors, the 
prefect of the city, of. the prztorian, cohorts, &c. +S0-like- 
wiſe the prieſts, as the pontifices and, decemwviri facrorum, Liv. 
x1. 37. the augurs, /, akr. Max. viii. 2. and in particular, the 
_ pontifex maximus, 'Tacit. Hiit. ii. 91. Gell. ii. 28. All theſe 
were called HONORA'TI, Liv, xxv. v. Ovid. Pont. iv. 5. v. 
2. or Honcre honeſtati, Sall. Cat. 34." honoribus honorati, Vel- 
lei. it. 124. honore vel bonoribus. uſe, Flor. i. 13. Cic. Flacc. 19. 
| and therefore the law which was derived from their edicts was 
alſo called JUS HONORARIUM. But of all theſe, ; the. e- 
dis-of the prztor, were the moſt important. | 

The orders and decrees of the emperors were ſometimes alſo 
called edifa, but uſually reſcripta. BCe-P.i 25. 

The. magiſtrates,in compoſing their edicts took the advice 
_ of the chief men of, the ſtate ; thus, Confules | cim viras prima- 
r46s. atque ampl! fl mos cruvitatis multos. in conſulium | advocd ent, de 
confi] ſententia pronuncidrunt, &c. Cics Perr. itt. 7 7+, an! ſome- 
times of one another ; thus,, Cum collegium pratorium tr das 

ple 
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þleb. adhibuiſſent, ut res nummaria de communi ſententia conflitue« 
 retur; conſcripſerunt communiter ediffum, Cic. Off. ini. 20 

Marius quod communiter compoſitum | fuerat, ſolus edixit, Is 
bid. ; 4 
: The ſummoning of any one to appear in'court, was like= 
wiſe called Edifum. If a perſon did not obey the firſt ſum- 
mons, it was repeated a ſecond and a third time; and then 
what was called a peremptory ſummons was given, (EDICVUM 
PEREMPTORIUM dabatur, quod diſceptationem perimeret, 
i. e. utr2 tergiverſari non pateretur, which admitted of no far- 
ther delay ;) and if any one-negleQed it, he was called contu- 
macious, and loſt his cauſe. Sometimes a ſummons of this 
kind was given all at once, and was called UNUM PRO OMNI- 
BUS, OT, UNUM PRO TRIBUs. We read of the ſenators being 
ſummoned to Rome from all Italy by an ediCt of the prztor, 
Liv. xlitl. 11. CI EE FaA | 64d 42> +6! 
Certain decrees of the-prztor were called INTERDICTA); 
as, about acquiring, retaining, or recovering the pofleſhion of a 
thing, Cic. Cacin. 3. 14. 31. Orat. 1. 10. to which Cicero al- 
ludes, Urbanitatis poſſefſronem quibuſvis INTERDICTIS defendamur, 
Fam. vii. 32. alſo about reſtoring, exhibiting, or prohibiting 
a thing ; whence Horace, Sat. ii. 3. v. 217. INTERDICTO0 
huic (tc. inſano) omne adimat jus pretor, 1. e. boms interdicat. 
The prztor would take from him the management of his for- 
tune, and appoint him a curator, 1d. pie. 1. 1. according. to 
alaw of the 'Twelve Tables, {que erighs et male rem gerentibus 
bonis INTERDICI jrbebat), Cic. de SeneCft. 7. Th 


3- The INSIGNIA of the PRETOR. 


THe prztor was attended by two liftors, in the city, who 
went before him with the faſces, Plaut. Epid. i. 1. 26. and b 
ſix IiCtors without the city, He wore the 7oga pretexta, whic 
he aſſumed, as the conſuls did, on'the firſt day of this of- 
fice, after having offered up vows, (votis nuncupatis) in the 
capitol. | ET ER 36 io FF- 06 SOR PITS $13731709 
When' the preztor heard cauſes, he ſat in the Forum, or Co- 
 mitium, on a "TRIBUNAL, (:, or oftener pro tribunali), 
which was'a kind of ſtage or ſcaffold, {/uggeftum, v. us ), in 
which was placed the $e//a Curulis of the pretor, Cic. err. 
38: Mart, xi. 99.'andaſword and a ſpear (GLADIUS et HAS- 
TA) were ſet upright before him. "The Tribunal was made of 
: Q 2 * wood, 


_ - 
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wood, and moveable, Cc. in Vat. 14. Suet. Cf. 84. ſo large 
as tocontain the ASSESSORES, or counſel of the pretor, Cic. 
de Orat. 1. 37. and others, Brut. 8.4. in the form of a ſquare, 
as appears from ancient coins: But when ſpacious halls were 
erected round the Forum, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
called BASILICA, or Regie ſc. edes vel porticus, Suet, Aug. 
3 IT. Stat. Silv. | ( Barinends c24ds) Zofum. V. 2o Foſeph. A. XV1L.. + 
from their largeneſs and magnificence, the Tribunal in them 
ſeems to have been of ſtone, and in the form of a ſemicircle, 
FVitruv. v. 1.the two ends of which were called Cornua, Tacit. 
Annal. i. 75. or Partes Primores, Suet. Tib. 33. The firſt 
Baſilica at Rome appears to have been built by M. Porcius 
Cato, the cenſor, A. U. 566. hence called Porcia, Liv. 
XXXIX. 44+ | JE ERS | 
The JUDICES or jury appointed by the pretor, ſat on 
lower ſeats, called SUBSELLIA, Circ. Roſe. Am. 11. as alſo 
did the advocates, 1d. de Orat. 1. 62. the witneſfles, 1d. Flacc. 
10. and hearers, Brut. 84. Suet. Aug. 56. Whence Sub/ellia 
is put for the aC&t of judging, Swet. Ner. 17. or of pleading, 
Cic. de Orat. 1. 8. 11. 33. thus, Yerſatus in utriſque ſubſelliis cum 
ſumma fama et fide; 1. e. judicem et patronum egit, Cic, Fam. 
Xill. 10. A ſubſellus Allienus, &c, 1. e. caufedicus, a pleader, in 
_ Cecil. 15. For ſuch were ſaid habitare in ſubſelliis, Orat. i. 
62. A ſubſellus in otum ſe conferre, to retire from pleading, 
1d. Orat. ti. 33. | | 
. The inferior magiſtrates, when they fat in judgment, (u- 
dicia exercebant), did not uſe a Tribunal, but only /ub/ellia ; 
as, the tribunes, plebeian zdiles, and quzſtors, 8&c. Aſcon. in © 
Cice Suet, Claud. 23. | 
The benches on which the ſenators fat in the ſenate-houſe 
were likewiſe called /#b//l;ia, Cic. in Cat. i. 7. Hence, Lon- 
gi ſubſellii judicatio, the ſlowneſs of the ſenate in decrecing, 
Cic. Fam. 11i..9. And fo alſo the ſeats in the theatres, cizcus, 


 &e. thus, Seratoria fiubſellia, Cic. pro Corn. 1. Bis /eptena ſub- 


fſellia, the ſeats of the Zquizes, Mart. v. 28. | . 
| In matters of leſs importance the pretor judged and 

paſſed ſentence without form,' at any time or in any place, 
whether ſitting or. walking ; and then he was ſaid COG- 
NOSCERE, z#nterlogui, diſcutere, E vel DE PLANO ; or, as 
Cicero expreſſes it, ex equo kc, Fam. in. 8. Cxcin, 17. de O= 
Tat. 6. non pro, vel e tribunali, aut ex ſupertore loco; which ex» 
preſſions are oppoſed : So Set. Tib. 33. But about all impor- 
tant affairs he judged in form-on-hus tribunal — -Y 
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'The uſual attendants (MINISTRI vel apparitores) of the 
prztor, beſides the liftors, were the SCRIBE, who record- 
ed his proceedings, (qui aa in tabulas referrent), Cic, Vert. 
jii. 78. & 79, and the ACCENSI, who ſummoned perſons, 
and proclaimed aloud when it was the third hour, or 9 
o'clock before noon ; when it was ;maceg andwhen it ws 
the ninth hour, or 3 o'clock afternoon, Farr. de ling. Lat. 


V, 9. C76 


4. The number of PRAETORS at different timer, 


WaHIiLE the Roman Empire was limited to Italy, therz 
were only two pretors, When Sicily and Sardinia were rc- 
duced to the form of a province, A. U, 526. two other pre- 
tors were added to govern them, Liv. Zpit. 20. and two-more 
when Hither and Farther Spain were ſubdued, 1d. xxxy. 27. 
& 28. In the year $71, only four prxtors were. created by 
the Bzbian law, which ordained, that ſix prxtors and four 
ſhould be created alternately, Ziv. xl. 44. but this regulation 
ſeems not to have been long obſerved. Oy ns, 

Of theſe ſix pretors two only remained in the city; the o- 
ther four, immediately after having entered on their office, ſet 
out for their provinces. 'The prztors determined their pro- 
þ3 a as the conſuls, by caſting lots, or by agreement, £7v. 

im. Co 
" Sometimes one prztor adminiſtered juſtice both betwixt ci- 
tizens and foreigners, Liv. xxv. 3. xxvii. 38, XXXi. I. XXXV. 4I. | 
and in dangerous conjunctures, none of the prxtors were ex- 
empted from military ſervice, 1d. xxiu. 32.. _ Ie BI 

The prztor Urbanus and Peregrinus adminiſtered juſtice on- 
1yin prreſe or lefler cauſes; but in public and important cau- 

es, the people either judged themſelves, or appointed perſons, 
one or more, to preſide at the trial, (qui gueſiiont preefſent, Cic. 
pro Cluent. 29. quererent, gueſ/tiones publicas vel judicia exerce- 
_ rent, Liv. iv. 51. xxxviil. 55. Sal. Jug. 49.) who were called 

JU ASITORES, or 2ueftores parricidii, whole: authority 
laſted only till the trial was over. ; Sometimes a diQtator was 
created for holding trials, Liv. ix. 26. But. A. U. 604, it 
was. determined, . that the Pretor Urbanus and Peregrinus 
ſhould continue to exerciſe their uſual juriſdiftions ;. and that 
the four other przxtors ſhould dur; thei magiltracy alſo re. 


main 3n the city, and preſide at public trials : one, at trials 
17, FIT | | | concerning 
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concerning extortion, (de repetundis) ; another, concernin 
bribery, . (de, &mbitu); a. third, concerning crimes Smninittel 
againſt the ſtate, (de majeflate) ; and a fourth, about defraud- 
ing the public treaſury, ' (de peculatu). Theſe were called 
QUASTIONES PERPETUZ, C:c. Brut. 26. becauſe they 
_ were annually affigned (mandabantur) to patticular. pretors, 
who always conduQted them for the whole year, (qu perpetud: 
exercerent), according to a certain form preſcribed by law z ſo 
that there was no need, as formerly, of making a new law, or 
_ of appointing extraordinary inquiſitors to preſide at them, who 
ſhould refign their authority when the trial was'ended;: But 
ſtill, when any thing unuſual or atrocious happened, the peo- 
te or ſenate judged about the matter themſelves, or appoint- 
cd inquifitors to prefide at the trial; and then they were faid 
extra ordinem querere : as in the caſe of Clodins, for violatin 
the ſacred rites of the Bona Dea, or good goddeſs, Cir, Att. 1. 
'23- 14. & 16. and of Milo, for the murder of Clodius, Cic. 
pro Mit. &c. EE a ge FF apr drcs 
L. Sulla encreaſed the number of the que/tiones perpetue, by 
adding thoſe de FALSO, vel de crimine falf;, concerning for- 
ers of wills or other writs, coiners or makers of bafe money, 
&c. de SICARIHS et VENEFICIS, about fuch as killed a per- 
fon with weapons or poifon ; et de PARRICIDIS : on which 
account he created two additional prztors, A. U. 672 ; ſome 
fay four. Julius Czſar encreaſed the number of prztors, firſt 
to ten, A. U. 707, Die. xlii. 51; then to fourteen, 19. xliii. 
47- afterwards to fixteen, Tb. 49. Tacit. Hift. iii. 37. Under the 
triumviri, there were 67 prztors in one year, Dio, xIviii. 43. 
$3. Auguſtus reduced the numberto twelve, Dio fays ten, xlii. 
32. but afterwards made them fixteen, Pompon. de orig. fur. it. 
28. According to 'Facitus, there were no more than twelve 
at his death, Annal. i. 14. Under Tiberius, there were ſome- 
times fifteen, and ſometimes fixteen, De. lviii. 20. Claudius 
added two prztors for the cognifance of truſts, (qui de fider- 
commiſſts jus dicerent). 'The number then was eighteen ; but 
afterwards it varied. 8mVCG 7, rg 
Upon the decline of the empire, the principal funRions-of 


the prztars were conferred on the prefefus pretoris, and other 


mapiſtrates inſtituted by the emperors. The prztors of courſe 
ſunk in their importance; under Valentinian their number was 
reduced to three ; and this'magiſtracy having become an emp= 
ty name, (inane nomerr, Boeth. de confol, philof. iti. 4.) was 
at laſt entirely ſuppreffed,' as'tt is thought, under Juſtinian. * 


HE. | 
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IR. CENSORS. 


WO magiſtrates were firſt created, A. U. 312, for tak- 
_ "Ing an account of the number of the people, and the 
value of their fortunes, (cen/ui agendo) ; whence they were 
called CENSORES, Lzv. et Feft. (CEnsor, ad cujus cenfionem, 
id ft, arbitrium, cenſeretur populus, Varr. L. L. iv. 14.) As 
the conſuls, being engaged in wars abroad, or commotions at 
home, had not leiſure for that buſineſs, (on conſulibus opere e- 
rat, ſc. pretium, 1. e. 1is non vacabat id negotium agere) z 
the cenſus had been intermitted for 17 years, Lv. iu. 22. 
Wk i 3Freot] | | 
The cenſors at firſt continued in office for five years, 16d. 
But afterwards, leſt they ſhould abuſe their authority, a law 
was paſſed by Mamercus Amilius the diQator, ordaining, 


that they ſhould be elefted every five years ; but that their 


power ſhould continue only'a year and a half. (Ex guinguen- 
nali annua ac'ſemeſtris ernfura fafta eft), Liv. iv. 24. 1x. 33. 
© 'The cenſors had all the enfigns of the conſuls, except the 
Iiftors. E | 


| The cenſors were uſually choſen from the moſt reſpeQable 


perſons of conſular dignity ; at firſt only from among the' pa- 
tricians, but afterwards likewiſe from the plebeians. "The firſt 


plebeian cenſor was C. Marcius Rutilus, A. U. 404. who al- 


ſo had been the firſt plebeian dictator, Lv, vii. 22. Afﬀter- 
wards a law was made, that one of the cenſors ſhould always 
be a plebeian. Sometimes both cenſors were plebeians, Liv. 
Epit. 59. and ſometimes thoſe were created cenſors, who had 
neither been conſuls nor pretors, Liv, xxvii. 6. and 11, but 
not ſo after'the fecond Punic war. ax gen 

_ The laft cenſors,” namely Paulus and Plancus, under Au- 
guſtus, 'are ſaid to have been private perſons, (PRIVATT), 
Dis. hv. 2. not that they had neyer borne any public office 
before, but to diſtinguiſh them from the Emperor ; all bcfides 
him being called by that name, Suet, Tacit. et Plin. paſſim. _ 


| The power of the cenſors at firft was ſmall; but afterwards 
it became very great. All the orders of the ſtate were ſubje&. 


to them, (cenſoribus ſubjefi, Liv. iv. 24.) Hence the cenſor- 
| | TRI, Oe Fire © 9", ON 
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ſhip is called by Plutarch, the ſummit of all preferments, 


(omnium honorum apex vel faſtigium), in Cat. Maj. and by Ci- 


cero, magr/ſtra puder is et modeſtie, in Piſ. 4 "The title of Cen- 
for was eſteemed more honourable than that of Conſul ; as 
appears from: antient.coins and ſtatues : and it was reckoned 
the chief ornament of nobility, to be ſprung from a cen- 
forian family, Yahter. viii. 13. Tacit, Ann. lil. 28. Hift. iti 9. 

The office of the cenſors was chiefly to eſtimate the fortunes, 
and to inſpect the morals of the citizens, Cic. de- leg. ili. 


The cenſors performed the cenſus in the Campus Martius, 
Seated in their curule chairs, and attended by their clerks and 
ether officers, they ordered thecitizens, divided intotheirclafſes 
and centuries, and alſo into their tribes, Liv. xxix. 37. to be 
called (citar:) before them by a herald, and to give an account 
of their fortunes, family, &c. according to the inſtitution of 


| Servius Tullius. See p. 79. At the ſame time they reviewed 


the ſenate and equeſtrian order, ſupplied the vacant places in 
both, and inflicted various marks of diſgrace (notas inurebant), 
on thoſe who deſerved it. A ſenator they excluded from the 
ſenate-houſe, {/enatu movebant, vel ejiciebant }, ſee p. 6. an e- 
ques they deprived of his public horſe, (equum adimebant), ſee 
P- 28. and any other citizen they removed from a more ho- 
nourable to a leſs honourable tribe, (t41by movebant) ; or deprive 
ed him of all the privileges of a Roman citizen, except liber= 
ty, (erarium faciebant, Liv. 211i per hoc non effet in albo centu- 
rig ſue, ſed ad hoc efſet civis tantum, ut pro capite ſuo tributi no= 
mtne ra penderet, Aſcon. in Cic.)or,as it isotherwiſe exprefled, 
in tabulas Ceritum, vel inter Carites referebant, 1. e, jure ſuf= 
fragu privabant ;, Gell. xvi. 13. Hence Cerite cerd digni, worth- 


"leſs perſons, Horat. Epift. i. 6. v. 63. But this laſt phraſe does 


not often occur. Cicero and Livy almoſt always uſe Arar:- 


_ um facere ; in vel inter eraris referre. _ This mark of diſgrace 
was alfo inflicted on a ſenator or an eques, and was.then al- 
ways added to the mark of diſgrace peculiar to their order ; 


thus, Cenſores Mamercum, qui fuerat diftator, tribu maverunts 


 ofuplicatogue cenſu, (i. e. having made the valuation of his e- 
ſtate eight times more than it ought, that thus he might be obli- 
gedtopay cighttimesmoretribute,).erar;um fecerunt, Liv.iv. 24. 
Omnes, quos ſenatu moverunt, quibuſque fo! ademerunt, arari- 


os fecerunt, et tribu maverunt, xl. 10. 'The cenſors themielves 
did not ſometimes agree about their powers in this reſpeCQt : 


Claudius negabat, Suffragit /ationem injuſſu pipuli cenforem cut- | 
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guam Bomini adimere poſſe. Neque enim / tribu movere Poſſet, quod 
ſet nihil aliud quam mutare Jubere tribum, 1de) omnibus v. et XXX. 
tribubus emovere poſſe: id eſt, civitatem libertatemque eripere, non 
ubi cenſeatur finire, ſed cenſu excludere. Hec inter ipſos di i/ceptata , 
&c. Liv. xlv. 15. _ 

The cenſors could inflit theſe marks of diſgrace upon what 
evidence, and for what cauſe they judged proper ; but, when 
they expelled from the ſenate, they commonly annexed a rea- 
ſon to their cenſure, Liv. xxxix. 42. which was called SUB- 
SCRIPTIO CENSORIA, Cr. pro Cluent. 43. & 44. Some- 
times an appeal was made from their ſentence to the people, 
Plutarch. in T. 2, Flamin. 

'The cenſors not only could hinder one another from inflic- 
ing any cenſure, (ut alter de ſenatu moveri velit, alter retineat ; 
ut alter in erarios referri, aut tribu moveri jubeat, alter vetet, Cic. 
oy ibid. Tres ejefi de ſenatu ; retinuit quoſdam Lepidus a collega 
Lick, preteritos, Liv. xl. 51.) but they might even ſtigmatiſe one an=- 
4 other, Liv. xxix. 37. 

The citizens in the colonies and free towns were there inrol- 
led by their own cenſors, according to the form preſcribed by 
the Roman cenſors, (ex formula ab Romams cenſorivus data), and 
an account of them was tranſmitred to Rome, Lv. xxix. 15. 
So that the ſenate might ſee at one view the wealth and con- 
dition of the whole empire, 1bid. 37. 

When the cenſors took an eſtimate of the fortunes of the 
citizens, they-were ſaid, cenſum agere vel habere; CENSERE po- 
puli evitates, foboles, familias, pecuniaſque, Cic. legg. i lll. 3. Referre 
n cen ſum, Liv. xxx1X, 44- Flor. 1. 6. or, cenſu: aſcribere, 'Tacit, 
Annal. xiii. 51. The citizens, when they gave in to the cen- 
ſors an eſtimate of their fortunes, &c. were ſaid, CEnsERy 
modum agri, mancipia, pecunias, &c. ic. ſecundum vel quod ad, 
Cic, Flacc. 32. f. 80. Profiteri ; in cenſum deferre vel dedicars, | 
Id. Arch. 4. Senec. Ep. 95. annos deferre vel cenſeri ; thus CL. 
annas cenſus eft Claudii Ceſaris cenſurt T. Fullonius Bononienſis; 
rague collatis cenſibus quos ante detulerat, verum apparuit, Plin. 
- vt. 49. {. 50. Sometimes alſo cen/ere ; thus, Pradia cenſere, 
to give in an eſtimate of one's farms, Cic. Flace. 32. Liv. xlv. 
15. Pradia cenſui cenſendo, (c. apta ; 1. &. quarum cenſus cen- 
ſeri, pretium aſtimari ordinis et tributi cauſd poteſt ; farms, of 
_ which one 1s the juſt proprietor, Jbid. . Hence renſeri, to be 
valued or eſteemed, to be held in eſtimation ; Cic. Arch. 6. 
Val. Max. v. 3. 3: 'Ovid. Am. Vi. 15. 2. Fence. Ep. 76. Plan. 
Pan. Is. Privatus illis CENSUS erat brevis,” their 
RK __ private 
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private fortune was ſmall Horat. Od. ii. 15. 13. exiguury 
Ep. i. 1. 43. tenuis, Id. 7. 76. Equeſtris, v. ter, the 
ſortune of an Eques ; CCCC. millia nummim, 400,000 
ſeſterces, Plin. Ep. i. 19. Senatorius, of a ſenator, - Suet. 
Veſp. 17. Homo fine cenſus Cic. Flacc. 52. . Ex cenſu tri- 
buta conferre, Id. Verr, it, 63. Cultus major cenſu, Ho- 
rat. Sat. i, 3. 323. Dat cenſus honores, Ovid. Amor. iii. 8. 
56. Cenſus partus per vulnera, a fortune procured in war, 1b:d. 
9. Demittere cenſum in viſcera, 1. e. bona obligurire, to eat up, 
Id. Met. viii. 846. Romani cenſus populi, the treaſury, Lucan. 
lil. 157. Breves extendere cenſus, to make a ſmall fortune go 
far, Martial. xii. 6. 

The cenſors divided the citizens into claſſes and centuries, 
according to their fortunes, They added new tribes to the 
old, when it was neceflary, Liv. x. 9. Epit. 19. They 
let the public lands and taxes, (ſee p. 64.) and the regulati- 
ons which they preſcribed to the farmers-general Cie. Verr 
v, publicanis) were called Leges vel Tabule Cenforie, Cic. Verr. 
111. 6. in Rull. 1. 2. 

The cenſors agreed with undertakers about building and re- 
pairing the public works, ſuch as temples, porticos, &c. (0- 
pera publica edificanda et reficienda REDEMPTORIBUS lHca- 
bant) ; which they examined when finiſhed, (probaverunt, 1. e. 
refte et ex ordine facta efſe pronunciaverunt); and cauſed to be 
kept in good repair, (/arta tea exigebant, -{c. et. ) Liv. iv. 22. 
xl. 51. xlit. 3. xlv. 15. The expences allowed by the public for 
executing theſe works, were called ULTROTRIBUTA, Liv. 
XXXIX. 44. Xlitl. 16. Senec. Benef, iv. 1... Hence Ultrotributa 
lecare, to let them, or to promiſe a certain ſum for executing | 
them ; conducere, to undertake them , Ibid. | 

'The cenſors had the charge of paving the ſtreets, and mak- 
ing the public roads, bridges, aquzduCcts, &c. Lzv. ix. 29. 
& 43- xli- 27. "They likewiſe made contracts about furniſhing 
the public ſacrifices, Plutarch. in Cat. and horſes for the uſe 
of the curule magiſtrates, Liv. xxiv. 18. Feſt. in vec. Ev Cu- 
RULES : alſo about feeding the geeſe which were kept in the | 
Capitol, in commemoration of their having preſerved it, when, 
the dogs had failed to give the alarm, Cic. pro Rofe. Amm. 20. 
Plin. x. 22.1. 26. xxix. 4+ {. 14. 

'Fhey took care that private ow ſhould not occupy what 
belonged to the public, Ziv. iv. 8. And if any one refuſed * 
to obey their ſentence, they could fine him, and diſtrain his 
clects _ he made payment, oy __ 16, 


The 
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The impoſing of taxes is often aſcribed to the cenſors but 
this was done by a decree of the ſenate and the order of the 
people z without which the cenſors had not even the right of 
laying out the public money, nor of letting the public lands, 
Liv. xxvii. 11. xl. 46. xli. 27. xliv. 16. Hence the ſenate 
ſometimes cancelled their leaſes, (Jocationes inducebant), when 
they diſapproved of them, 1d. xxxix. 44. 

* The cenſor had no right to propoſe laws, or to lay any thing 
| hefore the ſenate or people, unleſs by means of the conſul or 
prztor, or a tribune of the commons, P/in, Hift. Nat, xxxv. 17. 
Liv. hc. cit. | 

'The power of the cenſors did not extend to public crimes, 
or to ſuch things as came under the cognifance of the civil ma- 
giſtrate, and were puniſhable by law z but only to matters of 


| a private nature, and of leſs importance : as, if one did not 


cultivate his ground properly, Gell. iv. 12. if an eques did not 
take proper care of his horſe, which was called IncuRia or 
Impolitia, Ibid. if one lived too long unmarried, (the fine for 
which was called zs uxorIUM, Fe/us); or contrated debt 
without cauſe, &c. Yaler. Max. 11. g. and particularly, if any 
one had not behaved with ſufficient bravery in war, Liv. 
xxiv, 18. or was of diflolute morals, Cic. C/uent. 47. above 
all, if a perſon had violated his oath, L:v. ibid. et Cic. Off. iii. 
21, | | 
: The accuſed were uſually permitted to make their defence, 
(cauſam dicere), Liv. loc. cit. 
The ſentence of the cenſors, (ANIMADVERSIOCENSO- 
RIA vel zudicium cenſoris), po affected the rank and charac- 
ter of perſons. It was therefore properly called IGNOMI- 
NIA, (qu%d in nomine tantum, 1. e. dignitate verſabatur), and 
in later times had no other effect, than of putting a man 
- the bluſh, (-:hil fere damnato afferebat preter ruborem, 
ic.) 
It was not fixed and unalterable, as the decifion of a court 
_ of law, (non pro re judicata habebatur); but might be either 
taken off by the next cenſors, or rendered ineffectual by the 
verdict of a jury, or by the ſuffrages of the Roman people. 
'Thus we find C. Gzta, who had been extruded the ſenate by 


the cenſors, A. U. 639, the very next /uffrum himſelf made 
cenſor, Cc. pro Cluent. 42. See p. 7. Sometimes the ſenate 
added force to the feeble ſentence of the cenſors, (inerti cen/o- 
rie note), by their decree, which impoſed an additional pu- 
niſhment. Liv. xxiv. 18. | ' - dt 
a I, =. The 
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The office of cenſor was onee exerciſed by a diQtator, Lrv. 
XXiii. 22. and 23. After Sylla, the eleftion of cenſors was 
intermitted {or about 17 years, A/con in Cic. 

When the cenſors acted improperly, they might be brought 
to a trial; as they ſometimes were by a tribune of the com- 
mons, Liv. XXIV. 43. Xlit1. 15. 16. Nay we find a tribune or- 
dering a cenſor to be ſeized and led to priſon, 1d. ix. 34. and 
even to be thrown from the 'Tarpeian rock, 14. epit. 59. Plin, vii. 


4 1-{.45.butboth were prevented by their colleagues, Ib. 431.45. 


Two things were peculiar to the cenſors, 1. No one could 
| be elected a ſecond time to that office, according to the law 
05 C. Martius Rutilus, who refuſed a ſecond cenſorſhip when 
conferred on him, hence firnamed CENSORINUS, Mater. 
Max. iv. 1. 2. If one of the cenſors died, another 
| was not ſubſtituted in his room 3 but his ſurviving colleague 

was obliged to reſign his office, Liv. xxiv. 4Z+ XXVIl. 6. 

The death of a cenſor was eſteemed ominous, becauſe it 
had happened that a cenſor died, and another was choſen in 
his place, in that /uffrum in which Rome. was taken by the 
Gauls, £2v. v. JI. vi. 27, 

The cenſors entered on their office immediately after their 
election. It was cuſtomary for them, when the com:t:ia were o« 
ver, to fit down on«their curule chairs in the Campus Martius 
betore the temple of Mars, Lv. xl. 45. Before they began to 
execute their office, they ſwore that they would do nothing 
through favour or hatred, but that they would act uprightly ; 


and when they reſigned their office, they ſwore that they had 


done fo. 'Then going up to the treaſury, (in erarium eſcen- 
. Gentes), they left a liſt of thoſe whom they had made erari, 
Liv. xxix. 37. 

A record of the proceedings of the cenſors (memoria publica 
recenſions, tavulis publicis impreſſa) was kept in the temple 
of the nymphs, Ci. pro Mil. 27. and is alſo faid to have 
been <= Grirn with great care by their deſcendants, Dio- 
ny/ 1.7 

Das o the cenfork, to whom it fell Ki lot, Yar. Lat. L. 
v. 9. aſter the cenſus was finiſhed, offered a folemn ſacrifice 
(luftrium congidit) im the Campus Martius. See v6.02. - 

The power of the cenſors continued unimpaircd to the tri- 
| buneſhip of Clodius, A. U. 695, who got a law paſſed, or- 
dering that no ſenator ſhould be degraded by the cenſors, un- 
Jeſs he had been formally accuſed and conderaned, by both 
cenfors, Dio. xxxyiui. 13. but this law was abrogated, and the 
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powers of the cenſorſhip reſtored ſoon after by Q, Metellus 
Scipio, A. U. 702, Aſcon. in Cic. Dio. xl. 57. | 
Undery the emperors the office of cenſor was aboliſhed ; 
but the chic parts of it were exerciſed by the emperors them- 
ſelves, as by other magiſtrates. | 
Julius Cxfar made a reveiw of the people (recenſum populi e- 
git), after a new manner, in the ſeveral ſtreets, by means of 


| the proprietors of the houſes, (vicatim per dominos inſularum), . 


Suet. Jul. 41. but this was not a review of the whole Roman 
people, but only of the poorer ſort, who received a monthl 
gratuity of corn from the public, 1:4. which uſed to be given 
them in former times, firit at a low price, Z:v. ui, 34. and af- 
terwards, by the law of Clodius, for nought, Cic. pro Sext. 25. 
Aſcon. in Cic. | 

Julius Czſar was appointed by the ſenate to inſpeQ the mo- 
rals of the citizens for three years, Dis. xlin. 14. under the ti- 
tle of PRAFECTUS MOR UM vel moribus, Suet. Jul. 76. 
Cic. Fam. ix. 15. afterwards for life, under the title of cenſor, 
Dis. xliv. 5. A power ſimilar to this ſeems to have been con- 
ferred on Pompey in his third conſulſhip, (corrigendis moribus 
deleus), Tacit. Ann. 11. 28. | 

Auguſtus thrice made a review of the people ; the firſt and 
laſt time with a colleague, and the ſecond time alone, Set. 
Aug. 27. _ 

He was inveſted by the ſenate with the ſame cenſorian pow- 
er as Julius Czſar, repeatedly for five years, according to 
Dion Caſſius, lin. 17. liv. 2. 10. & 30. according to Suetonius 
for life, { recepit et morum legumque regimen perpetuum), Suet. 
Aug. 27. und&$the title of MAGISTER MORUM, Fof. 
Conf. Hence Horace, Epift. iii. 


Cum tot ſuſtineas, ac tanta negetia folus, 
Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 
Legibus emendes, &Cc. 


Auguſtus, however, declined the title of cenſor, Swet. 27. 
although he is ſo called by Macrobius, Sat. ii, 4. Some of the 
ſucceeding emperors afſumed this title, particularly thoſe of 
the Flavian family, but moſt of them rejeted it, as Trajan, 
Plin. Paneg. 45. after whom we rarely find it mentioned, 
Dio. hi. 18. "ay gs en 

Tiberius thought the cenſorſhip unfit for his time, (107 id 
tempus cenſure), Tacit. Ann. ii. 33. It was thetefore inter- 

| 1 ks mitted 
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mitted during his government ; as it was likewiſe during that 
of his ſucceſſor. 

A review of the people was made by Claudius and L. Vi- 
tellius, the father of the emperor A. Vitellius, A. U. 800, 
Suet. Claud. 16. Vit. 2. by Veſpaſian and Titus, A. U. 827. 


. Swet, Veſp. 8. Tit. 6. but never after Cenforinus de die nat. 18. 


ſays, that this review was made only ſeventy-five times during 
650, or rather 630 years, from its firſt inſtitution under Ser- 
vius to the time of Veſpaſian ; after which it was totally dif- 
continued, Ibid. | 

Dec1us endeavoured to reſtore the cenſorſhip in the perſon 
of Valerian, but without effeCt. 'I'he corrupt morals of Rome 
at _ period could not bear ſuch a magiſtrate, Trebell. Pollis 
in Vater. | 


IV. TRIBUNES of the People. 


of Tino plebeians being oppreſſed by the patricians on ac- 
| count of debt, Lzwv. ii. 23. &c. at the inſtigation of 
one Sicinius, made a ſeceſſion to a mountain afterwards called 
Mons Sacer, three miles from Rome, A. U. 260. 1b. 32. nor 
could they be prevailed on to return, till they obtained from 
the patricians a remiſhon of debts for thoſe whowereinſolvent, 
and liberty to ſuch as had been given up to ſerve their credi- 


tors; and likewiſe that the plebeians ſhould have proper ma- 


viſtrates of their own to protect their righ$, whoſe perſons 
ſhould be ſacred and inviolable, {/acf/anf#:), Liv. ui. 55. 
Dionyſ. vi. 8g, "They were called 'PRIBUNES, according to 
Varro, /. iv. 14. becauſe they were firſt created from the tri- 
bunes of the ſoldiers. | i 
Two tribunes were at firſt created, Cit. pro Corn. 1. at the 


| aſſembly by czriz, who-according to Livy, created three col- 
teagnes to themſelves, 11. 33. In the year 283, they were 


firſt eleed at the Comitia Tributa, c. 58. and A. U. 297. ten 
tribunes were created, Liv. iii. 30. two out of each claſs, which © 
number continued ever after. Av a GT ney + 
No patrician could be made tribune, unleſs firſt adopted in- 
to a plebeian family, as was the caſe with Clodius the enemy 
of Cicero, pro Dom. 16. Suet. Ful. 20. At one time, howe- 
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yer, we find two patricians of conſular dignity eleCted tri- 

bunes, Liv. iii. 65. And no one could be made tribune or 

ptebeian zdile, whoſe father had born a curule office, and = 
was alive, Liv. xxx. 19. nor whoſe father was a captive, 
XXVlit. 21, © = 

The tribunes were at firſt choſen indiſcriminately from a- 
mong the plebeians ; but it was ordained by the Aziman law, 
ſome think A. U. 623, that no one ſhould be made tribune who 
was not a ſenator, Gell. xiv. 8. Suet. Aug. 10. And we read, 
that when there were not ſenatorian candidates, on account of 
the powers of that office being diminiſhed, Auguſtus chofe 
them from the eguites, Suct. Aug. 40. Dio. liv. 26. 30, But 
others think, that the Atinian law only ordained, that thoſe 
who were made tribunes ſhould of courſe be ſenators, and did 
not preſcribe any reſtriction concerning their election. Hee 
Manutius de legg. It is certain however, that under the em- 
perors, no one but a ſenator had a right to ſtand candidate 


for the tribuncſhip, {jus tribunatits petendi ), Plin. Ep. it. 


One of the tribunes, choſen by lot, preſided at the comitia 
for eleCting tribunes, Lzv. 1. 64. After the abdication of the 
decemviri, when there were no tribunes, the Pontifex Maximus 
preſided at their eleCtion, c. 54. If the aſſembly was broken 
off (f: comitia dirempta efjent), before the ten tribunes were e- 
tected, thoſe who were created might chuſe (cooptare) col- 
leagues for themſelves to complete the number, c. 65. Buta 
1zw was immediately paſſed by one 'Trebonius to prevent this 
for the future, whi enacted, « That he who preſided ſhould 
« continue the comitia, and recal the tribes to give their votes, 
« till ten were eleCted,” 15:9. LIE oe. 

The tribunes always entered on their office the 10th of De- 
cember, (ante diem quartum Idus Decembris), becauſe the firſt 
tribunes were eleCted on that day, Liv. xxxix. 52. In the time 
of Cicero, however, Aſconius fays, it was on the 5th (nonis 
Decembris), in prdzm. V-rr. xo. But this ſeems not to have 
been ſo ; for Cicero himſelf on that day calls Cato tribunus de- 
 ſignatus, pro Sext. 28, | OY SN 

e tritunes wore no ?oga pretexta, nor had they any exter- 

nal mark of dignity, except a kind of beadle, called wviator, 

who went before them: It is thought they were not allowed 
to uſe a carriage, Cic. Phil. ii. 24. Plut. Puzft. Rom. 81. © 

When they adminiſtered juſtice, they had no zr:bunal, but ſat 
on ſubſellia or benches, Afcon. in Cic. They had, however, 
\ 4 bb | on 
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mitted during his government; as it was likewiſe during that 
of his ſucceſſor. 

A review of the people was made by Claudius and L. Vi- 
tellius, the father of the emperor A. Vitellius, A. U. 800, 
Suet. Claud. 16. Vit. 2. by Veſpaſian and Titus, A. U. 827. 

. Smet, Veſp. 8. Tit. 6. but never after Cenſorinus de die nat. 18. 
ſays, that this review was made only ſeventy-five times during 
s 650, or rather 630 years, from its firſt inſtitution under Ser- 
vius to the time of Veſpaſian ; after which it was totally diſ- 
_ continued, Ibid. | | 

Decius endeavoured to reſtore the cenſorſhip in the perſon 
of Valerian, but without effect, 'I'he corrupt morals of Rome 
at ho period could not bear ſuch a magiſtrate, Trebell. Pollis 
in Vater. Nd: 27h 
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IV. TRIBUNES of the People. 


ff Des plebeians being oppreſſed by the patricians on ac- 

: count of debt, Liv. 11. 23. &c. at the inſtigation of 
one Sicinius, made a ſeceſſion to a mountain afterwards called 
Mons Sacer, three miles from Rome, A. U. 260. 1b. 32. nor 
could they be prevailed on to return, till they obtained from 
the patricians a remiſhon of debts for thoſe whowereinſolvent, 
and liberty to ſuch as had been given up to ſerve their credi- 
tors; and likewiſe that the plebeians ſhould ave proper ma- 
giſtrates of their own to protect their righÞ, whoſe perſons 
ſhould be ſacred and inviolable, {/acf/an?:), Liv. ii. 55. 
Dionyſ. vi. 8g. They were called 'PRIBUNES, according to 
Varro, /. iv. 14. becauſe they were firſt created from the tri- 
bunes of the ſoldiers. EE ag | 

Two tribunes were at firſt created, Cit. pro Corn. 1. at the 
aſſembly by czriz, who-according to Livy, created three col- 

| Teagnes to themſelves, ti. 33. In the year 283, they were 
firſt eleCted at the Comitia Tributa, c. 58. and A. U. 297. ten 
tribunes were created, Liv. iii. 30. two out of each claſs, which 
number Tohrinued ever after. 

No patrician could be made tribune, unleſs firſt adopted in- 
to a plebeian family, as was. the caſe with Clodius the enemy 
of Cicero, pro Dom. 16. Suet. Jul. 20. At one time, howe= 
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yer, we find two patricians of conſular dignity eleQed tri- 
bunes, Liv. iii. 65. And no one could be made tribune or 
ptebeian zdile, whoſe father had born a curule office, and 
was alive, Liv. xxx. 19. nor whoſe father was a captive, 
XXVIil. 21. 
The tribunes were at firſt choſen indiſcriminately from a= 
mong the plebeians ; but it was ordained by the Atinian law, 
ſome think A. U. 623, that no one ſhould be made tribune who 
was not a ſenator, Gell. xiv. 8. Suet. Aug. 10. And we read, 
that when there were not ſenatorian candidates, on account of 
the powers of that office being diminiſhed, Auguſtus chofe 
them from the equites, Suet. Aug. 40. Dio. liv. 26. 3 - But 
others think, that the Atinian law only ordained, that thoſe 
who were made tribunes ſhould of courſe be ſenators, and did 
not preſcribe any reſtriction concerning their election. Hee 
Manutius de legg. It is certain however, that under the em- 
perors, no one but a ſenator had a right to ſtand candidate 
| for the tribuneſhip, {jus tribunatis petendi ), Plin. Ep. it. 


One of the tribunes, choſen by lot, preſided at the comitia 
for eleCting tribunes, Liv. 11. 64. After the abdication of the 
decemviri, when there were no tribunes, the Pontifex Maximus 
preſided at their election, c. 54. If the aſſembly was broken 
off (f: comitia dirempta efſjent), before the ten tribunes were e- 
tefted, thoſe who were created might chule (cooprare) col- 
leagues for themſelves to complete the number, c. 65. Buta 
 Izw was immediately paſſed by one 'Trebonius to prevent this 
for the future, whi@ enacted, © "That he who preſided ſhould 
« continue the comzia, and recal the tribes to give their votes, 
&« till ten were elected,” 1:4. 5. | 
| The tribunes always entered on their office the 10th of De- 
cember, (ante diem quartum Idus Decembris), becauſe the firſt 
tribunes were elected on that day, Liv. xxxix. 52. In the time 
of Cicero, however, Aſconius fays, it was on the 5th (nonis 
Decembris), in prozm. V=rr. 10, But this ſeems not to have 
been fo ; for Cicero himſelf on that day calls Cato 7ribunus de- 
/gnatus, pro Sext. 28. ST | 

The tribunes wore no toga pretexta, nor had they any exter- 
nal mark of dignity, except a kind of beadle, called wvator, 
who went before them; It is thought they were not allowed 
to uſe a carriage, Cic. Phil. ii. 24. Plut. Prueft. Rom. 81. 
When they adminiſtered juſtice, they had no zr:bural, but ſat 
on /ubſe/lia or benches, Aſcon. in Cic. They had, however, 
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on all occaſions, a right of precedency ; and eyery body was 
obliged to riſe in their preſence, Plin. Ep. 1. 23. 

The power of the tribunes at firſt was very limited. It con- 
ſiſted in hindering, not in aCting, Diony/. vii. 17. and was ex- 
preſſed by the word, VETO, I forbid it, They had only the 
right of ſeizing, but not of ſummoning ; { prehenſionem, /ed 
non vocationem. habebant), Gell. xii. 12. _ "Their office was on- 
ly to aſſiſt the plebeians againſt the patricians and magiſtrates; 

Auxilii, non pene jus datum i!li poteſtati), Liv. ii. 35. vi. 37. 
Hence they were ſaid, ez privati, fine imperio, fine magiſtratu, 
i, 56. not being dignified with the name of magiſtrates, Plut, 
zn Coril. et Dueft. Rom. 81. as they were afterwards, Ltv. iv. 
2. Sall, Fug. 37. "They were not even allowed to enter the 
ſenate. See p. 17. . - "'N 

But in proceſs of time they increaſed their influence to ſuch 
a degree, that, under pretext of defending the rights of the 
people, they did almoſt whatever they pleaſed. 'They hin- 
dered the collection of tribute, Lv. v. 12. the enliſting of ſol- 
diers, 1v. I, and the creation of magiſtrates, which they did 
at one time for five years, Liv. vi. 35. 'They could put a ne- 


gative (intercedere) upon zl the decrees of the ſenate and ordi- 


nances of the people, Cic. pro Mil. 6. Liv. xlv. 21. and a fin- 
gle'tribune by his VETO, could ſtop the proceedings of all the 
other magiſtrates, which Czſar calls extremum jus tribunorum, 


de bell. civ. 1. 4. Liv. ut. 44- iv. 6. & 48. vi. 35. - Such was 


the force of this word, that whoever did not obey it, whether 
magiſtrate or private perſon, was immediately ordered to be 


| led to priſon by a vrator, or a day was appointed for his trial 


before the people, as a violator of the ſacred power of the tri- 


 bunes, the exerciſe of which it was a crime to reſtrain, (7: or- 


dinem cogere), Plin. Ep. 1. 23. Liv. xxv. 3. 4. 
If any one hurt a tribune in word or deed, he was held ac- . 
curſed, {/acer), and his goods were confiſcated, Lv. i. 55. 
Dionyf. vii. 17. Under the ſanCtion of this law, they carried 
their power to an extravagant height. - They claimed a right 
to prevent conſuls from ſetting out to their provinces, Plut. in 
Crafſ. Dio, xxx1x. 39. and even to pull victorious generals 
from their triumphal chariot, Cz. pro Cel. 14, They ſtopped. 
the courſe of juſtice by putting off trials, Cic. Phil. ll. 2.77 
Vatin. 14. and hindering the execution of a ſentence, Cic. de 
prov. conf, 8. Liv. xxxvii. 60. They ſometimes ordered the 
military tribunes, and even the conſuls themſelves, to priſon, 
Liv. iv. 26. v. 9. Fpit. 48. 55. Cic. in Fatin. g. & 10. Die. 
| XXXVU. 
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xXXvii. $0. (as the Ephoriat Lacedzmon did their kings, Nep. 
in Pauſ. 3. whom the tribunes at Rome reſembled, Cc. de 
legg. iti. 7. & 9.) Hence it was ſaid, Datum ſub jugum tri- 
bunitie poteatis conſulatum fuiſſe, Liv. iv. 26. from the terror of 
which, M. Antonius and Q. Caſhus Longinus, tribunes of 
the commons, together with Curio and Ccelius, fled from the 
city to Czfar into Gaul, and afforded him a pretext for croſ- 
ſing the river Rubicon, which was the boundary of his pro- 
vince, and of leading his army to Rome, 1b:d. Dio. xli. 3. 
Appian. Civil, ii. p. 448. Plutarch. in Cef. p. 727. Lucan. i. 
293- | - 

| The tribunes uſually did not give their negative to a law, 
till leaye had been granted to ſpeak for and againſt it, Ziv, 
xIv. 21. 

The only effeCtual method» of refiſting the power of the . 
tribunes, was, to procure one or more of their number, (e 
collegio tribunorum), to put a negative on the proceedings of 
the reſt, Liv. ii. 44. iv. 48. vi. 35. but thoſe, who did ſo, 
might afterwards be brought to a trial before the people by their 
colleagues, £v.v. 29. 

| Sometimes a tribune was prevailed on by entreaties or 
threats, to withdraw his negative, (:nterceſhone defiftere), or he 
demanded time to conſider it, (oftem fib: ad deliberandum poj- 
t#ulavit ; ſe peflero die moram nullam eſſe fafturum), Cic. pro 
Sext. 34. Attic. iv. 2. Fam. viii. 8. or the conſuls were arm- 
ed with diCtatorial power to oppoſe him, Cz/: de bell. civ. i. 5. 
Cic. Phil. 11. 21. & 22. See p. 1. We alſo find the ſenate 
exerciſing a right of limiting the power of the tribunes, which 
was called CIERCUMSCRIPTIO, Cc. Att. vii. g. pro Mil. 33. 
Caf. de bell. civ. i. 32. and of removing them from their office, 
(a republica removend:, 1. e. curia et foro interdicendi), Czl. de 
bell. civ. iii. 21. Suet. Jul. 16. as they did likewiſe other ma- 
giſtrates, 1bid. & Cic. Phil. xiii, g. On one occaſion the ſenate 
even ſent a tribune to priſon, Dz. xl. 45. but this happened 
at a time. when all order was violated, 1b:d. 46. BE 

The triþuneſhip was ſuſpended when the decemviri were 
created, Ziv, iii. 32. but not when a diftator was appoint=- 
ed, vi. 98, - ;. 


The power of the tribunes was confined to the city, and a 
mile aroynd it z (neque enim provecationem efſe longius ab urbe 
mille paſſuum), Liv. iii. 20. unleſs when they were ſent any 
where by the ſenate and people; and then they might, in any 
part of the empire, ſeize even a proconſul at the head of his 
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army, and bring him to Rome, (jure ſacroſanfe poteftatis), Livs 
XXiX. 20, The moſt ſolemn oath of the tribunes was by their 
own power, Diony/. 54. 

'The tribunes. were not allowed to remain all night ( pernoc- 
tare) in the country, nor to be above one whole day out of 
town, except at the Ferie Latine; and their doors were operr 
day and night, that they might be always ready to receive the 
requeſts and complaints of the wretched, Gell. ini, 2. Xill, 12, 
Macrob. Sat. 1. 3. 

The tribunes were addreſſed by the name, TRIBUNI, Thoſe. 
who implored their aſhſtance, (eos appellabant, vel auxilium im- 
plorabant), ſaid, A voB1s, 'TRIBUNI, POSTULO, UT MIHE 
AUXILI1O SITIs, "The tribunes anſwered, AuxiL1o ERIMUS,' 
vel NON ERIMUs, Liv. iv. 26. XXVill. 45- ; 

When a law was to be paſſed, or a decree of the ſenate to 
be made, after the tribunes had conſulted together, (cum in 
confilium /eceſſ;ſent), one of their number declared, (ex ſua col- 
tegarumque ſententia vel pro collegio pronunciavit), BE INTERCE= 
DERE, vel NON INTERCEDERE, art MORAM FACERE comits,: 
deleflui, &c. Alſo, 8E NON PASSUROS /egem ferri vel abrogar: ;' 
relationem fieri de, &c. "This was called DECRETUM triblu 
norum, Liv. paſlim. 

Sometimes the tribunes ſat in judgement, and what they 
decreed was called their EDICTUM, or decretum,. Cic. Verr.. 
it. 41. If any one differed from the reſt, he likewiſe pro- 
nounced his decree ; thus, Tib. Gracchus ita decrevit; Quo- 
MINUS EX BONIs L. SCIPIONIS QUOD JUDICATUM SIT, REDI-- 
GATUR, SE NON INTERCEDERE rrzTORI. L. Scipio- 
NEM Non PASSURUM iN CARCERE ET IN VINCULIS: ny: 
MITTIQUE EUM SE JUBERE, Liv. xxxviit. 60. | 

The tribunes early afſumed the right of holding the comitia 


by tribes, and of making laws (PLEBISCIT A), which bound 
the whole Roman people, Liv. iii. 10. & 55. (See p. 98.) 


They alſo exerciſed the power of holding the ſenate, A. U. 
298. Diony/. x. 31, Cic. G leg. iii. 10 of diſmiſſing it, when aſ- - 
ſembled by another, Appian. de bell. civ. ii. and of making a 
motion, although the conſuls were preſent, Cic. Phy). vii. 1.” 
pro Sext. ki. They likewiſe ſometimes: lindered the cenſors - 
in the choice of the ſenate, io. xxxvii. 9. 

'The tribunes often afſembled the people merely tq- make: 
harangues'to them, (concionem advecabant vel populum ad con= 
cionem), Gell. xii. 14, By the ICLLIAN law it was forbidden, 
Under _ ſevereſt penalties, to interrupt a tribune. while , 
| Tpeaking, 
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ſpeaking, Diony/. vii. 17. Cic.pro Sext. 37. and noone was allow- 
ed to ſpeak in the afſemblies ſummoned by them without their 
permiſſion : Hence concionem dare, to grant leave to ſpeak, Czc. 
-" __ iv. 2. itt Concionen aſcendere, to mount the ro/lra, Ibid. 
concionem habere, to make a ſpeech, or to hold an aſſembly for 
ſpeaking ; and ſo, i concionem venire, Cic. pro Sext. 40, 7 
concionem wvocare, & in concione flare, 1d. Acad, w, 47. but to 
hold an afſembly for voting about any thing, was, Gabere comt- 
tia vel AGERE cum populs, Gell. xii. 15. | ; 
'The tribunes limited the time of ſpeaking even to the con- 
ſuls themſelves, Cic. pro Rabir, 2. and ſometimes would 
not permit them to ſpeak at all. (See p. 113.) 'They could 
bring any one before the aflembly, (ad concionem vel in concione 
' producere), and force them to anſwer what queſtions were put 
' to them, Cic. in Vatin. 10. in Piſ. 6. £5 7. poſt. red. in Sen. 6. 
Dio. xxxviii. 16. | | wNY | 60 

By theſe harangues the tribunes often inflamed the populace 
againſt the nobility, and prevailed -on them to paſs the moſt 
pernicious laws. | | 
— The laws whichexcited the greateſt contentions, were about 
dividing the public lands to the' poorer citizens, (LEGES A- 
GRARLE), Liv. ii. 44. iv. 48. vi. 13. Cic. in Rull, about 
the diſtribution of corn at a low price, or for nought. (Leges 
FRUMEN'TARLIZ: vel annonarie) Liv. Epit. Ix. Ixxi. Cic. ad 
Heren. 1. 12. pro Sext. 25. Aſcon. in Cic. and about the di- 
minution of intereſt, (de /evando fencre), and the abolition of 
debts, either in whole or in part, (de novis tabults ;—leges FOE- 
NEBRES), Z:v. vi. 27. & 35. vil 16. & 42. xxxv. 7. Paterg. 
41. 23. (>See Pe. 45s) DT ES 

But theſe popular laws were uſually joined by the tribunes 
with others reſpeCting the aggrandiſement of themſelves and 
their order, Ziv., vi. 35. & 39. and when the latter were 
granted, the former were often dropped, c. 42. At laft, how- 
ever, after great ſtruggles, the tribunes laid open the way for 
plebeians to all the offices of the ſtate,  _ 

The government of Rome was now brought to its juft 
equilibrium. "There was no obſtruction to merit, and the moſt 
deſerving were promoted. 'The republic was managed for ſe- 
veral ages with quiet and moderation, {p/acid? modeſteque.) 
_ But when wealth and luxury were introduced, and avarice had 
ſeized all ranks, eſpecially after the deſtruftion of Carthage, 
the more wealthy plebeians joined the patricians, and they in 
conjunction ingrailed all the {M and emoluments of the 
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ſtate. The body of the people were oppreſſed ; and the tri- 
bunes, either overawed or gained, did not exert their influence 
to prevent it z or rather perhaps their interpoſition was diſre- 
garded, Sall. Fug. 41. | | 

At laſt Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, the grandſons of the 
great Scipio Africanus by his daughter Cornelia, bravely un- 
dertook to aſſert the liberties of the people, and to check the 
oppreſſion of the nobility. But proceeding with too great ar- 


_ dour, and not being ſufhciently ſupported by the multitude, 


they fell a ſacrifice to the rage of their enemies. Tiberius, 
while tribune, was ſlain in the capitol,-by the nobility, with 
his couſin Scipio Naſica, Pontifex Maximus, at their head ; 
A. U. 620, Appian. de bell. civ. 1. 359. and Caius, a few years 


after, periſhed by means of the conful Opimius, who ſlaughter. 


ed a great number of the plebeians, Sa/lu/?. Fug. 16. & 42. This 
was the firſt civilblood ſhed at Rome, which afterwards at differ- 
ent times deluged the ſtate, Appran. ib:d. 1.349. Yell. i. 3 From 
this period, whenarms and violence beganto beuſed with impu- 
nity in the legiſlative aſſemblies, and laws enacted by force-ta 
be held as valid, we date the commencement of the ruin of 
Roman liberty. : 

The fate of the Gracchi diſcouraged others from eſpouſing 


the cauſe of the people. In conſequence of which, the pow-_ 


er of the nobles was increaſed, and the wretched plebeians 


were more oppreſſed than ever, Sall. Fug. 31. 


' But in the Jugurthine war, when, by the infamous cor- 
ruption of the nobility. the republic had been baſely betrayed, 
the plebeians, animated by the bold eloquence of the tribune 
Memmius, regained the afcendency, bid. 40. 65. 73. & 


84. 'The conteſt betwixt the two orders was renewed ; but 
the people being miſled and abuſed by their fayourite, the 


faithleſs and ambitious Marius, Do. fragment. xxxiv. 94. the 
nobility again prevailed under the conduCt of Sylla. * 

Sylla abridged, and in a manner extinguiſhed the power of 
the tribunes, by enaCting, © 'That whoever had been tribune, 
ſhould not afterwards enjoy any other magiſtracy ; that there 
ſhould be no appeal to the tribunes ; that they ſhould not be 
allowed to affemble the people and make harangues to them, 
nor to propoſe laws,” Lv. Epit. 89. Appran. b. civ. 1, 413. but 
ſhould only retain the right of interceſſion, Czf. de bell, civ. 1.6. 
(injuriz faciende poteſlatem ademit, auxili ferendi reliquit), which 
Cicero greatly approves, Czc. de legg. m. 9g. © POSE HG 

But after the death of Sylla, the power of the tribunes was 

| | reſtored, 
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reſtored. In the conſulſhip of Cotta, A. U. 679, they ob- 
tained the right of enjoying other offices, A/con. in Cic. and 
in the conſulthip of Pompey and Craffus, A. U. 683. all their 
former powers, Sall. Cat. 31. Cic. in Verr. 1. 15. de legg. int. It. 
a thing, which Czſar {trenuouſly promoted, Swe. ul. 5. 
'The tribunes henceforth were employed by the leading men 
as the tools of their ambition. Backed by a hired mob, (a 
condutta plebe flipatt), they determined every thing by force, 
'Chey made and abrogated laws at pleaſure, Czc. in Pf. 4. pro 
Sext. 25. "They diſpoſed of the public lands and taxes as they 
thought proper, and conferred provinces and commands on 
thoſe who purchaſed them at the higheſt price, Cic. pro Sext. 
G. 10. 24. 26, &Cc. pro Dom. 8. & 20. 'Phe aſſemblies of the 
people were converted into ſcenes of violence and maſſacre 


and the moſt daring always prevailed, Cic. pro Sext. 35. 36. 


37- 38. &C, Dio. XxXIX. 7. 3. &Cc. 

Julius Czfar, who had been the principal cauſe of theſe 
exceſſes, and had made the violation of the power of the tri- 
bunes, a pretext for making war on his country, having at laſt 
become maſter of the republic by force of arms, reduced that 
power, by which he had been raiſed, to a mere name; and de- 
prived the tribunes of their office [ poteſtate privavit) at plea- 
ſure, Suet. Ful. 79. Dio. xliv. 10. | 

Auguſtus got the tribunitian power to be conferred on him- 
ſelf for life, by a decree of the ſenate, Dzo. li. 19. the exerciſe 
of it by proper magiſtrates, as formerly, being inconſiſtent 
with an abſolute monarchy, which that artful uſurper eſta- 
bliſhed, Smet. Aug. 27. Tacit. Ann. iii. 56. "Fhis power gave 
him the right of holding the ſenate, Dio. liv. 3. (ſee p. 13.) 
of afſembling the people, and of being appealed to in all caſes, 
Dio. li. 19, It alſo rendered his perſon ſacred and inviolablez 
ſo that it became a capital crime (crime MAJESTATIS) to 
injure him in word or deed, Do. lin. 17. which, under the 
ſucceeding emperors, ſerved as a pretext for cutting off num< 
bers of the firſt men in the ſtate, and proved one of the chief 


_ ſupports of tyranny, (ADJUMENTA REGNI), Tacit. An- 


nal, 1ii. 38. Suet, Tb, 58. & 61. Ner. 35. Hence this among 
other powers uſed to be conferred on the Emperors in the be- 
ginning of their reign, or upon other ſolemn occaſions; and 
then they were ſaid to be Tribunitid poteftate donati, Capitol. in 
M. Anton. —Vopiſc. in 'Tacit, ſee p. 25. Hence alfo the years 
of their government were called the years of their tribunician 
power, Dz. lil, 17. which are found often marked on ancient 

. COINS ; 
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coins : computed not from the firſt of January, nor from the 
xoth of December, (iv. 1d. Dec.) the day on which the tri: 
bunes entered on their office z but from the day on which they 
alumed the empire. | 
'The tribunes, however, {till continued to be eleQed, al- 
though they retained only the ſhadow of their former power, 
' ( inanem umbram et fine honore nomen) Plin. Ep. i. 23. Paneg. 10. 
& 95. TaCit. 1. 77. xii. 28. and ſeem to have remained to the 
oy of Conſtantine, who abokſhed this with other ancient of- 
CCS. | 


V. '/&DILES. 


HE A idiles were named from their care of the buildings, 
(a cura zdium). , 
The Adiles were either plebeian or curule. 

Two ADILES PLEBEL were firſt created, A. U. 260, 
in the Comitia Curiata, at the ſame time with the tribunes of 
the commons, to be as it were their aſhſtants, and to deter- 
mine certain lefſer. cauſes, which the tribunes committed to 
them, Dzony/. vi. go. "They were afterwards created, as the 
other inferior magiſtrates, at the Coma Tributa. 

Two ADILES CURULES were created from the patrici- 
a cians, A. U. 387, to perform certain public games, Lv. vi. 
\ 42. They were firſt choſen alternately from the patricians 
{ and plebeians, but afterwards promiſcuouſly from both, Lzv. 
i vii. 1. at the Comitia Tributa, Gell, vi. g. 
The curule zdiles wore the 7oga pretexta, had the right of 
ſj images, and a more honourable place of giving their opinion 
| m the fenate, Cie. Verr. v. 14. "They uſed the /ella curulis 
| when they adminiſtered juſtice, whence they had their name. 
> | Whereas the plebeian zdiles ſat on benches. A/con. in Cic. 
A but they were inviolable, (SACROSANCTI), as the tribunes, 
| Heflus. Liv. 1. 55. | IR X 

| The office of the zdiles was to take care of the city, Cic. de 
I Jegg. 111. 3. its public buildings, temples, theatres, baths, ba- 
[i filice, porticos, aquzdutts, common-ſewers, public roads, 
hl &c. eſpecially when there were no cenſors : alſo of private 


if buildings, leſt they ſhould become ruinous, and deform the 


city, or occaſion danger to paſſengers. They likewiſe took 


care of proviſions, markets, taverns, &c, "They inſpeCed thoſe 
things which were expoſed to tale in the Forum ; and if they 


.were not good, they cauſed them to be thrown into the Ti- 


ber, Plaut. Rud. 11. 3. v. 42. They broke unjuſt weights and 
meaſures, Juv. x. 101. They limited the expences of fune- 
rals, Cic. Phil. ix. 7. Ovid. Faft. vi. "They reſtrained the a- 
yarice of ufurers, Liv. x. 37. 'They fined or baniſhed wo- 
men of bad charaCter, after being condemned by the ſenate 
or people, Tacit. Ann. it. 85. Liv. x. ZI. xxv. 2. They took 
care that no new gods or religious ceremonies were introdu- 
ced, Liv. iv. 30. They puniſhed not only petulant aCtions, | 
but even words, Gell. x. 6. 

The xzdiles took cognifance of thefe things, propoſed e- 
dits concerning them, Plaut. Capt. iv. 2. v. 43+ and fin 
delinquents. : 

The zdiles had neither the right of ſummoning nor of ſeiz- 
ing, unleſs by the order of the tribunes ; nor did they uſe lic- 
tors or viatores, but only public ſlaves, Gell. xiii. 12. They 
might even be ſued at law, (77 zus wcar:), by a private perſon, 
Hbid. 13. wy 

It klonked to the zdiles, particularly the curule zdiles, to 
exhibit public ſolemn games, Lzv. xxiv. 43. xxvii 6. which 
they ſometimes did at a prodigious expence, to pave the way 
for future preferments, Cic. Off. ui. 16. 'They examined the 
plays which were to be brought on the ſtage, and rewarded 
or puniſhed the aCtors as they deſerved, Plaut. Trin. iv. 2. 
v. 148. Cift. Epil. 3. "They were bound by oath to give the 
palm to the moſt deſerving, 1d. Amphit. Prol. 72. Agrippa, 
when zdile under Auguſtus, baniſhed all jugglers (pre/tigiato- 
res) and aſtrologers, Do. xlix. 43. | | 

It was peculiarly the office of the -plebeian zdiles to keep 
the decrees of the ſenate, and the ordinances of the commens, 
in the temple of Ceres, and afterwards in the treaſury, Liv. 
TOs 4 ne | | 

Julius Czſar added two other zdiles, called CEREALES, 
(a Cerere), to inſpeCt the public ſtores of corn and other pro- - 
viſions, Suet, Ful. 41. Dio. xlin. 51. Sen 6 

The free towns alſo had their zdiles, Zv. iii. 179. wiere 
ſometimes they were the only magiſtrates, as at Arpinum, 
Cie. Fom. xiv. 11, | Ws Pets 

The zdiles ſeem to have continued, but with ſome varia- 
ticns, to the time of Conſtantine. ws DIR OR 

7 Wy | "VR. 
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VI QUEASTORS. 


HE Quzitors were fo called, (a guerends) becauſe they 
got in the public revenues, (publicas pecunias conquirebant), 
Varro de L. L. iv. 14. x Pay 

Fhe inſtitution of quzſtors ſeems to have been nearly as an- 
cient as the city itſelf. 'Vhey were firſt appointed by the kings, 
according to Tacitus, Annal. xi. 22. And then by the conſuls, 
to the year 307, when they began to be eleQted by the people, 
at the Comtia Tributa, Cic. Fam. vi. 30. Others ſay, that 
twe quzſtors were created by the people from among the 
patricians, immediately after the expulſion of 'Tarquin, to take 
| care of the treaſury, according to a law paſſed by Valerius Po- 
_ plicala, Plut. in Poplic. Dieny/. v. 

In the year 333, beſides the two city quzſtors, two others 
were created to attend the conſuls in war, (vt conſulibus ad mi- 
niſteria, bell: prefio effent); and from this time the quzſtors, 
might be choſen indifferently from the plebeians and patrici- 
ans, Liv. iv. 43. After all Italy was ſubdued, four more were 
| added,. A. U. 498, about the ſame time that the coining of 
filver was firſt introduced at Rome, Liv. Eprt. xv.  Sylla en- 
creaſed their number to 20, { /upplendo ſenatui, cui pudicia tra- 
diderat), 'Tacit. Ann. xi. 22. and Julius Czſar to 40, Dion. 
XIiit. 47. Under the Emperors their number was uncertain 
and arbitrary. od i ys 
. Two quzſtors only remained at Rome, and were called 

UZSTORES URBANI} the reſt, PROVINCIALES or 
MILITARES. | _ Y 6 

The principal charge of the city quzſtors was the care of 
the treaſury, which was kept in the temple of Saturn, Swer. 
Claud. 24. Plut. Duaft. Rom. 40. They received and expend- 
ed the public money, and entered an account of their receipts 
_ and diſburſements, (7: tabulas accepti et expenſ; referebant,) Al- 
con. in Cic. . 'They exaCted the fines '1mpoled by the public, 
Liv. xxxviii. 60. Tac. Ann. -xut. 28. 'The money thus raiſ-. 
ed vas called ARGENTUM MULTATTITIUM, Lv. xxx. 

9. ; | | $fgS 
, Tae quzſtors kept the military ftandards in the oa hs 
| . | (W 


oy 
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(which were generally of filver, Pn. xxxiu. 3. {. 19. ſome- 
times of gold, for the Romans did not uſe colours, (on velis 
utebantur), and brought them out' to the conſuls when going 
upon an expedition, Lv. iv. 22, vii. 23. They entertained 
foreign ambaſſadors, provided them with lodgings, and deli- 
vered to them the preſents of the public, Yaler. Max. v. 1, 
They took care of the funerals of thoſe who were buried at 
the public expence, as Menenius Agrippa, Dionyſ. vi. fr. 
Sulpicius, Cic. Phil. ix, 79. They exerciſed a certain juriſdic- 
tion, eſpecially among, their clerks, Plut. in Cat. Min. 
Commanders returning from war, before they could obtain 
a triumph, were obliged to ſwear before the quzſtors that 
they had written to the ſenate a true-account of the number 
of the enemy they had ſlain, and of the citizens that were miſ- 
ſing, , Val, Max. ii. 8. CNT Io x 
| The proyinces of -the quzſtors were. annually diſtributed 
to them by lot, Cie. pro Mur. 8. after the ſenate had deter- | 
mined into what provinces quzſtors ſhould be ſent. Whence 
SORS is often put for the office or appointment of a quzſtor, 
Cic. Verr. i. 15, Cecil. 14. Fam. ii. 19. as of other magi- 
ſtrates, 1d. Verr, A. 1. 8. Planc. 27. Liv. xxxv. 6. and pu- 
blic officers, Czc. Cat. iv. 7. or for the condition of any one, 
Horat. Sat. i. 1. Ep. 1. 14. 11. Swet. Aug, 19. Sometimes a 
certain province was given to a particular quzſtor by the ſe- 
nate'or people, Liv. xxx. 33. But Pompey choſe Cafſhus as 
his quzſtor, and Czfar choſe Antony of themfelves, {/ine /or- 
te), Cic. Att. vi. 6. Cic. Phil. 11. 20. Wn WS P13 Was 
The office of the provincial quzſtors was to attend the con- 
ſuls or prztors into their provinces ; to take care that provi- 


 fions and pay were furniſhed to the army z to keep the money 


depoſited by the ſoldiers (:ummos ad /igna depofitos), Suet. Dom. 
7. Veget. 11. 20. to exaCt fhe taxes and tribute of the empire, 


Cre. in Verr. 1. 14. & 38. to fell the ſpoils taken in war, Lzv. 


V. 26. xxvi. 47. Plaut. Bacch. iv. 9. v. 153. to return an ac- 
count of every thing to the treaſury; and to exerciic the juriſ- 
diction affigned them by their governors, Cic. Divin. im 


Cecil. 17. Suet. Ful. 7. When the governor left the pro- 


vince the quzſtor uſually ſupplied his place, Cic. ad Fam. 1i. 
I o > e& I 8. | 4 

'Chere ſubſiſted the cloſeſt conneCtion between a proconſul 
or proprztor and his quzſtor, (7 parentum loco queſtoribus ſuts 


_ erant), Cic. pro Planc. ii. Divinat. in Czcil. 19,ad Fam, xm. 
10. 26. Plin. Ep. iv. 15. If a quzitor dicd, another was ap- 


pointed 
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pointed bythe governor in his room, calledPROQU.ZSTOR, 


Cic, in Verr, 36. | | 

The place in the camp where the quzſtor's tent was, and 
where he kept his ſtores, was called QUAESTORIUM, or 
QBueſtorum forum, ' Liv. x. 32. xli. 2. ſo alfo the place in the 
province, where he kept his accounts and tranſaQed buſineſs, 
Cic. pro Planc. 4r. 

The city quzſtors had neither liftors nor wviatores, becaufe 
they had not the power of ſummoning or apprehending, Gell. 
Xiii. 12,- and might be proſecuted by a private perſon before 
the prxtor, Ibid. 13. Suet. Jul. 23. They could, however, 
hold the Comitia ; and it ſeems to have been a part of their 
office in ancient times to proſecute thoſe guilty of treaſon, 
and puniſh them when condemned, Dionyf. viii. 77. Liv. i, 
4I. It. 24. 25. 2 

The provincial quzſtors were attended by lictors, at leaſt in 
the abſence of the prxtor, Cic. pro Planc, 41. and by clerks, 
_ Cie. un Verr, i. 78. | 

The quzſtorſhip was the firſt ſtep of preferment, {pri- 
mus gradus honoris), Cic. in Verr. 1. 4. which gave one 
admiſhon into the ſenate, Cic. See p. 4. It was however 
Ro held by thoſe who had been conſuls, Drony/: x. 23. 

Iv. li. 25. | = 

Under the emperors the quzſtorſhip underwent various 
changes, A diſtinCtion was introduced betwixt the treaſury 
of the public (AERARIUM) and the treaſury of the prince, 
(FISCUS) Suet. Aug. 102. Tacit, Annal. vi. 2. Plin. Pan. 36. 
Dio. liii, 16, and different officers were appointed for the ma- 
nagement of each, FO | | 

Auguſtus took from the quzſtors the charge of the treaſu- _ 
ry, and gave it to the prztors, pr thoſe who had been przxtors, 
Suet. Aug. 36. Tacit, Ann. xiii. 28, Dio. liii. 2. bur Claudius 
reſtored it to the quzſtors, Suet. Claud. 24. Afterwards pre- 
fes of the treaſury ſeem to have been appointed, Plin. Ep:/t. 
Ill. 4. Tacit, Annal, xiti. 28, & 29, gy: - 

Thoſe who had borne the quzſtorſhip uſed to afſemble the 
Judges, called centumwviri, and preſide at their courts 3 but 
Auguſtus appointed thatthis ſhould be done by the DEcemvi- 
RI litibus judicandis, Suet, Aug. 36. The quzſtors alſo choſe 
therdices, Dio. xxxix. 7. Auguſtus gave the quzſtors the charge 
of the public records, which the zdiles, and, as Dion Caſ- 
fius ſays, the tribunes had formczly exerciſed, 8. liv. 36. At 

| ti1s 
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this too was afterwards transferred to prxfets, Tacit., loc, 
on - # 

Auguſtus introduced a new kind of quzſtors called QUZ- 
STORES CANDIDATI, or candidati principis vel Auguſti, 
Suet. Aug. 56. Claud. 40. who uſed to carry the meſſages of 
the emperor, (/:bellos, epi/tolas, et orationes), to the ſenate, 
Suet. Tit. 6. (See p. 23. ) They were called - candidati be- 
cauſe they ſued for higher preferments, which by the in- 
tereſt of the emperor they were ſure to obtain z hence Pe- 
tis tanquam Caſaris candidatus, i, e. careleſsly, Quin#ilian. vi. 

- 62. | Ns | 
: Auguſtus ordained by an edict, that perſons might enjoy the 
quzſtorſhip, and of courſe be admitted into the ſenate, at the 
age of twenty-two, Plin. Epiſt. x. 83. & 84. 

Under the emperors, the quzſtors exhibited ſhews of gla- 
diators, which they ſeem to have done at their own expence, 
as a requiſite for obtaining the office, Tacit, Ann, xi. 22. Swet, 
Domi, 4. | 
' Conſtantine inſtituted a new kind of quzſtors, called 

UZASTORES PALATII, who were much the ſame with 
what we now call Chancellors, Zoſim, v, Procop. de bell, 


Pe rl, 


Other ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 


To were various other ordinary magiſtrates z 


as, | 
RIUMVIRICAPITALES, who judged concerning ſlaves 
and perſons of the loweſt rank, Plaut, Aul. wii, 2. 2. and who 
alſo had the charge of the priſon, Liv. xxxii. 26. and of the 
execution of condemned criminals, Sa/l.Cat. 55. 
TRIUMVIRI MONETALES, who had the charge of the 
mint, (qui auro, argento, eri, flando, feriundo g—_ which 
is often marked in letters, A. A. A. F, F. ) Dt. liv. 26. \Ac- 
cording to the advice of Mxzcenas to Auguſtus, Dio. lii. 29. 
it _ that keg cs on coins were permitted to circulate 
in the provinces, Matth. xxti. 20. : 
_ NUMMULARHI,, vel 1 4 ſpeAatores, ſaymaſters, (ad 
| 412 : quas 
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 guos Humini proband: cauſd deferebantur, an probi eſſent, cujus att 
11, an ſuberatt, an aqui ponderis, an bone fuſionts.) 
- TRIUMVIRI NOCTURNI, vel zreſvir,, who had the 
charge of preventing fires, (incendiis per urbem arcendis pree- 
rant), Liv. 1x, 46. and walked round the watches in the night- 
time, (vigilias circumibant), attended by eight lictors, Plaut. 
Amphit. i, 1. 3. 
- QUATUORVIRI VIALES, vel wicir: (qui vias curabant), 
who had the charge of the ſtreets and public roads. 
. All theſe magiſtrates uſed to be created by the people at the 
Comitia Tributa. = 

Some add to the Magiftratus Ordinarii Minores, the CEN- 
 TUMVIRI /itibus gudicandis, (vel ftlitibus judicandis, for ſo. 
it was antiently written), a body of men choſen out of every 
tribe, (ſo that properly there were 105), for judging ſuch cau- 
ſes as the pretor committed to their deciſion z and alſo the 
DECEMVIRI /itibus judicandis. But theſe were generally not 
reckoned magiſtrates, but only judges. | 


New ORDINARY MAGISTRATES under the 


AV GUSTUS inſtituted ſeveral new offices; as Cu 
ratores operum publicorum, viarum, aquarum, alvei Tibe- 
ris, {c. repurgandi et laxioris faciendi, frumenti populrdividundi ; 
perſons who had the charge of the public works, of the roads, 
of bringing water to the city, of + 05 9b and enlarging the 
channel of the'Tiber, andof diſtributing corn to the people, Set, 
Aug. 37. Thechief of theſe offices were, | 


T. The governor of the city, (PRAFECTUS URBI, vel 
urbis), whoſe power was very great, and generally continued 
for ſeveral years, Tacit. Ann. vi. 11. | UE he 

A prafeCt of the city uſed likewiſe formerly to be choſen 
occaſionally (in tempus deligebatur), inthe abſence of the kings, 
and afterwards of the conſuls. He was not choſen by the 
people, but appointed, firſt by the kings, and afterwards by 
| the conſuls, (a regibus impoiti : Poftea conſules mandabant, Ta» 
_ Cit. ubid,) He might, however, aflemble the ſenate, prin »4 

eas | thoug 
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though he was not a ſenator, Gell, xiv.c. ult. and alſo hold the 
comitia, Liv. 1. 59. But after the creation of the pretor, he 
uſed only to be appointed for celebrating the Ferie Latine, or 
Latin holy-days. , 

Auguſtus inſtituted this magiſtracy by the advice of Mxce- 
nas, Dio. lii. 21. who himſelf in the civil wars had been in-' 
truſted by Auguſtus with the charge of the city and of Italy, 
(cunfis apud Romam atque Italiam prepofitus), 'Tacit. ibid. Hor. 
Od. iii.29. "Che firſt prefect of the city was Meſala Corvi- 
nus, only for a few days ; after him Taurus Statilius, and then 
Pifo for twenty years. He was uſually choſen from. amon 
the principal men in the ſtate, (ex viris primarits vel conſulari- 
bus). His office comprehended many things, which had for- 
merly belonged to theprzetorandzdiles, Headminiſtered juſtice 
betwixt maſters and ſlaves, freedmen and patrons ; he judg- 
edof the crimesof guardiansand curators ;hechecked thefraudg 
of bankers and money brokers ; he had the ſuperintendance of 
the ſhambles, (carnis curam gerebat), and of the public ſpeCta- 
cles ; in ſhort, he took care to preſerve order and public quiet, 
and puniſhed all tranſgreſſions'of it, not only in the city, but 
within a hundred miles of it, (intra cente/tmum ab urbe lapidem), 
Dio. lii. 21. He had the power of banithing perſons both 
from the city and from Italy, and of tranſporting them to any 
iſland which the emperor named, (7 in/ulam deportand:), Ul 
pian. de off, pref. urb. ys | 

The praxfect of the city was as it were, the ſubſtitute 
( vicarius ), of the Emperor, and had one under him 
who exerciſed juriſdiction in his abſence, or by his com- 
mand. | | | Fs: | | 
| TheprazfeCt of the city ſeems to have had the ſame inſignia 
with the pretors. | ;h n 


II. The przfect of the prztorian-cohorts, (FR AFECTUS 
PR ATORIO, vel pretoriis cahortibus ), or the commander of 
the emperor's body guards. b 

Auguſtus inſtituted two of theſe from the equeſtrian order, 
by the advice of Mzcenas, that they might counteraCt one an-+ 
other, if one of them attempted any innovation,. Dio. lii. 24. 
'Their power was at firſt but ſmall, and-merely military. Bur 
pejanus, - being alone inveſted by Tiberius with. this com- 
mand, increaſed its influence, (vim prefefture modicam antea 
rntendit ), by collectingthe pretorian cohorts, formerly diſperſ- 


% 
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ed through the city, into one camp, Tacit. Ann. iv. 2. Suet, 
Tib. 737. | 

The prefect of the prztorian bands was under the ſucceed- 
ing emperors made the inſtrument of their tyranny, and there- 
fore that office was conferred on none but thoſe whom they _ 
could entirely truſt. 

They always attended the emperor to execute his com- 
mands : Hence their power became ſo great, that it was little 
inferior to that of the emperor himſelf, (ut non multum abfuerit 
a principatu ; munus proximum vel alterum ab Auguſti imperiog 
Vict, de Czf. 9g.) Trials and appeals were brought before - 
them z and from their ſentence there was no appeal, unleſs 
_ by way of ſupplication to the emperor. x 

The prztorian przfeCt was appointed to. his office by the 
emperor's delivering to him a ſword, Plin. Paneg. 67. Herod. 
Lit. 2. Dio. Ixvitt. 33. | | 

Sometimes there was but one prxfect, and ſometimes two. 
Conſtantine created four prefet: pretorio : But he changed 
their office very much from its original inſtitution ; for he 
made it civil inſtead of military, and divided among them the 
care of the whole empire. 'To one he gave the command of 
the eaſt, to another of Illyricum, to a third of Italy and Afri- 
ca, and to a fourth, of Gaul, Spain, and Britainz but he 
took from them the command of the ſoldiers, and transferred 
that to officers, who were called magi/ri equitum. | 

Under each of theſe prefe# pretorio were ſeveral ſubſtitutes, 

vicarii), who had the charge of certain diſtricts, which were 

called DICECESES; and the chief city in each of theſe, where 
they held their courts, was called METROPOLIS, Each 9i- 
eceſrs might contain ſeveral metropoles, and each metropolis had 
ſeveral cities under it. But Cicero uſes DICECESIS for the 
part of a province, ad. Attic. v. 21. Fam. vii. 8. xiii. 53. 67. 
and calls himſelf EPISCOPUS, inſpeCtor or governor of the 
Campanian coaſt, as of a diecg/s, ad Att. vii. 11. | 


IT. PR AFECTUS ANNOKL, vel rei frumentarie, who 
had the charge of procuring corn. _ | oy 

A magiſtrate uſed to be created for that purpoſe on extra- 
ordinary occaſions under the republic : thus L. Minutius, Liv. 
iv. 12, and ſo afterwards Pompey with greater power, (omnis 
poteſlas rei frumentarie toto orbe in quinquennium et data eft ), Cic. 
Att. iv. 1. Dio. xxxix 9. Liv. Epit. 104. Plin. Pan. 29. 
In the time of a great ſcarcity, Auguſtus himſelf — 


OrDinary Mac1STRATES. I;1 


the charge of providing corn, (prefefturam annone ſuſcepit), 
and ordained, that for the future two men of prxtorian digni- 
ty ſhouldbe annuallyelected to diſcharge that office, Dzo. liv. 1. 
afterwards he appointed four, 6. 17. and thus it became an 
ordinary magiſtracy, But uſually there ſeems to have been but 
one prefefus annone, It was at firſt an office of great dignity, 
Tacit, Ann. i. 7. xi. 31. Hiſt. iv. 68. but not ſo in after times, 
Boeth. de Conſol. Phil. i. 


IV. PRAFECTUS MILITARIS ZARARII, a perſon 
who had the charge of the public fund, which Auguſtus in- 


| Nituted for the ſupport of the army, (erarium militare cum no- 


wis vet galibus ad tuendos proſequendeſque milites, Suet. Aug. 49.) 


V. PR AFECTUS CLASSIS, admiral of the fleet. Au- 
gulitus equipped two fleets, whichhe ſtationed, (conftiturt), the 
one at Ravenna on the Hadriatic, and the other at Miſena or 
-um on the Tuſcan ſea. Each of theſe had its own proper 
commander, {( praefeftus claſſis Ravennatis, 'Tacit. Hiſt. 1ii. 12.. 
et prefeftis claſſs Miſenatium, Veget. iv. 32.) There were al- 


ſo ſhips ſtationed in other places ; as, in the Pontus Euxinus, © 


Tacit. Hiſt. ii. 83. near Alexandria, Suet. Aug. 98. on the 
Rhine, For. iv. 12, and Danube, Tacit. Annal. xiii, 30. &c. 


VI. PR AFECTUS VIGILUM, the officer who com- 
manded the ſoldiers who were appointed to watch the city. 
Of theſe there were ſeven cohorts, one for every two wards, 
(una cohors binis regionibus), compoſed chiefly of manumitted 
ſlaves, (/ibertino milite), Suet. Aug. 25. and 30. Thoſe who 
guarded adjoining houſes in the night time, carried each of 


them a bell, (tary fintinnabulum,) to give the alarm to one 


another, when any thing happened, Dyzz. liv. 4. 
 Theprefeftusvigilum took cogniſanceofincendiaries, thieves, 
vagrants, and the like z and if any atrocious caſe happened, it 


was remitted to the prafeCt of the city. 


There were various other magiſtrates in thelatter ages of the 
empire, called Comites, Cerrefores, Duces, Mangiſtri Officicrum, 
Scriniorum, &c. who were honoured with various epithets ac- 
cording to their different degrees of dignity ; as Clari/Zmi, il- 


luftres, ſpeFabiles, egregit, '- wg &c. 'DThe higheſt title 
em Or] 


US. ' 


was, nebili/tmus and glgrio 
; ws Shri EXTRAORDINARY 
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EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 


I. DICTATOR and MASTER of HORSE. 


HE dictator was ſo called, either becauſe he was named 
by the conſul, (quod a conſule diceretur, cui difto omnes 
audientes efſent, Varro de Lat. ling. iv. 14.) or rather from his 
publiſhing edis or orders, (a dictando, guod multa diftaret, 
1. e. ediceret : ef homines pro legibus haberent que diceret, Suet. 
Ful. 77.) He was alfo called magifter populi, Sen. Epilt. 108. 
and pretor maximus, Liv. vii. 3. | 
This magiſtracy ſeems to have been borrowed from the Al- 
bans or Latins, Liv. i. 23. Cic. pro Mil. 10. 
| It is uncertain who was firſt created diCtator, - or in what 
year. Livy ſays, that 'T. Lartius was firſt created diCtator, 


A. U. 253, nine years after the expulſion. of the kings. ibid, 


_ _ ... The firſt cauſe of creating a diCtator was the fear of a do- 
meſtic ſedition, and of a dangerous war from the Latins. As 
the authority of the conſuls was not ſufficiently reſpeed on 
account of the liberty of appeal from them, it was judged pro- 
per, in dangerous conjunctures, to create a ſingle magiſtrate 
with abſolute power, from whom there ſhould be no appeal, 
Liv. it. 29. il. 20. Czc. de Leg, in. 3. and who ſhould not be 
reſtrained by the interpoſition of a colleague. 
 AdiQtator was afterwards created alſo for other cauſes * 
As, 1. For fixing a nail (clavi figend: vel pangendi cauſd) in 
the right ſide of the temple of Jupiter, which 1s ſuppeled to 
| have been done mn thoſe rude ages, (cum /itere erant rare), to 


mark the number of years. 'Phis was commonly done by the 


ordinary magiſtrate z but in the time of a peſtilencc, or of an 
great public calamity, a dictator was created for that purpoſe 
(quia majus imperiuth erat), to avert the divine wrath, Liv. vit. 
3. Vil. 18, _ | Sy En ve. 

2. For holding the comitia, Liv. viii. 23. ix. 7. xxv, 2. 


3- For the ſake of inſtituting holidays, 1d. vii. 28. or of ces 
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Jebrating games when the prztor was indiſpoſed, Liv. viii. 49. 
IX. 24- F2% 4 
2 For holding trials, (que/tionibus exercendis), Id. ix. 26. 

And, 5. Once for chuling ſenators, (qui /enatum legeret), on 
which occaſion there were two dictators, one at Rome, and 
another commanding an army, which never was the caſe at a- 
[ny other time, Liv. xxin. 22. &c. 

The dictator was not created by the ſuffrages of the people, 
as the other magiſtrates ; but one of the conſuls, by order of 
the ſenate, named as dictator whatever perſon of conſular dig- 
nity he thought proper; and this he did, after having taken 
the auſpices, uſually in the dead of the night, (noe /ilentio, 
ut mos eft, diftatorem dixit, Liv. 1x. 38. vin. 29. (poſt mediam 
mem), Feſt: in vOCc. SILENTIO, SINISTR UM, et SOLIDA SELLA, 

One of the military tribunes alſo could name a dictator ; a- 
bout which Livy informs us there was ſome ſcruple, iv. 31. 

A dictator might be nominated, out of Rome, provided it 
was in the Roman territory, which was hmited to Italy. 

Sometimes the people gave directions whom the conſul 
ſhould name difator, Liv. xxvii. 5, 

Sulla and Czſar were made diCtators at the comitia, an in- 
terrex preſiding at the creation of the former, and Lepidus the 
przetor at the creation of the latter, Cir. pro Rull: in. 2. Caſ. 

| bel. civ. 1. 19. Dio. $h1. 36. | 
| In the ſecond Punic war, A. U, 555, after the deſtruftion 
of the Conſul Flaminius and his army at the 'Thraſfimene lake, 
when the other conſul was abſent from Rome, and word could 
not eaſily be ſent to him, the people created Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus PRODICTATOR, and M. Minucius Rufus maſter of 
horſe, Liv. xx1i. 8. & 31. 

The power of the dictator was ſupreme both in peace and 
war. He could raiſe and diſband armies ; he could determine 
about the life and fortunes of Roman citizens, without con- 
ſulting the people or ſenate. His ediCt was obſerved as an o- 
racle, {pro niumine obſervatum ), Liv. viii. 34. At firſt there 
was no appeal from him, till a law was pafſed, that no magi- 
ſtrate ſhould be created without the liberty of appeal, { fine 
provecatione), firſt by the Conſuls Horatius and Valerius, A. 
VU. 304, Liv. ii. 55. and afterwards by the Conſul M. Vale- 
rius, A. U. 453. Liv. x, 9. Feſtus in voc, OPTIMA LEX- But 
the force of this law with reſpect to the dictator is doubtful. 
” was once {trongly conteſted, Ziv. viii. 33. but never finally 
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The dictator was attended by twenty-four liftors with the 
faſces and ſecures even in the city, Liv. ii, 18. {0 that Livy juſt» 
ly calls imperium diflatoris, fuo ingenio vehemens, i. 3Os 

When a dictator was created, all the other magiſtrates ab- 
Gicated their authority, except the tribunes of the commons, . 
The conſuls however {till continued to a, Liv. iv. 27. but in 3s ; 
obedience to the dictator, and without any enſigns of authori- b:4 


ty 12 his preſence, Cv. xx11. Il. 

The power of the dictator was circumicribed by certain lt- 
mits. 

1. It only cd for the- Goes of ſix 4; ( ſemeſtris 
difatura) Liv. ix. 34. even although the buſineſs for which 
he had been created was not finiſhed, and was never prolonged 
beyond that time, except in extreme neceſlity, as in the caſe of 
Camillus, Liv. vi. 1. For Sulla and Czfar uſurped their 
perpetual dictatorſhip, 1 in contempt of the laws of their COUN- 
try. 

| But the diftator uſually reſigned his command whenever he 
had effected the buſineſs for which he had been created. 'Thus 
Q. Cincinnatus and Mamercus ZAmilius abdicated the diQta«» 
torihip on tne 16th day, Liv. lil. 29, Iv. 34+ Q. Servilius on 
the eight day, Ad. iv. 47. &Cc. | 

2. '{he dictator could lay out none of the pubhc money, 

without the authority cf the ſenate or the order of the peo» 
Ic. 
n 3. A dictator was not permitted to go out of Italy, which 
was only once violated, and that on account of the moſt urgent 

oP , in Artihus Calatinus, Liv. epit. xix. 

lis dictator was not allowed to ride on horſeback, with- 
out calking the permiſſion of the people, Liv. xxiti, 14. to ſhew, 
as it is thought, that the chief ſtrength of the Roman army 
conhifted in the infavtry. 

But the principal check againſt a diftator $ abuſe of power 
Was, that he might be called to an account for kis conduct, 
when he reſigned his office, {7v. vii. 4- 

For 120 years | before Sul la, the creation of : a dictator was 
diſuſed, but in dangerous emergencies the conſuls were armed 
with diftatorial power. After the death of Czfar the dicta- 
torſhip was for ever aboliſhed fram the ſlate, by a law of An- 

. tony the conſul, 'Cic. Phil,.i. 1. And when Auguſtus was 
urged by the people to accept the diQatorſhip, he refuſed it 

Wy Wy th the Krongell marks of averſion, (gen's nixus, dejeftd ab hu- 
Ho ris togd, nude pectoreg deprecatus Jn Duet. Aug. 52. Pol- 
| |  ſefſed 


/ 
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ſefſed of the power he wiſely declined an odious appellation, 
- Div. liv. 1. For ever ſince the uſurpation of Sulla, the dic- 
 tatorſhip was deteſted on account of the cruelties which that 
tyrant had exerciſed under the title of diftator. 

To allay the tumults which followed the murder of Clodius 
by Milo, in place'of a dictator, Pompey was by an unprece- 
dented meaſure' made ſole conſul, A. U. 702, De. xl. 50. 
He however, on the firſt of Auguſt, aſſumed Scipio, his fa. 
ther-in-Jaw, as colleague, Dro. xl. 51. 

' When a dictator was created, he immediately rideninareh 

(dixit) a maſter of horſe, (MAGISTER EQUITUM), ufual- 
ly from among thoſe of conſular or pretorian dignity, whoſe 
proper office was to command the cavalry, and alſo to execute 
the orders of the diftator. M. Fabius Buteo, the dictator no- 
minated to chuſe the ſenate, had no maſter of horſe. 

Sometimes a maſter of horſe was pitched upon (datus vel 
additus eft), for the diCtator, by the ſenate or by the order of 
the people, Liv. vii. 12, 24, 28. 

The magi/ter equitum might be deprived of his command by 
the diftator, and another nominated in his room, Liv. Vill, 
5 rhe people at one time made the maſter of horſe, Minucius, 
equal in command with the dictator, Fabius Maximus, Lit, 

Xx11. 26. ; 
The maſter of horſe is ſuppoſed to have had much the ſamb 
in/ignia with the prztor, ſix liftors, the pretexta, &c. Dis. 
xlii. 279. He had the uſe of a horſe, which the dictator had 
not without the order of the people. 


- 
. 
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I. Th DECEMVIRS. 


% 


Tus laws of Rome at firſt, as of other antient nations, were 
very few and ſimple, Tac. Arn, ili. 26; Tt is thought there 
was for ſometime no written law, (7:1 ſcripti juris). Diffe- 
rences were determined (/:tes dir:mebantur) by the pleaſure of 
_ the kings, (regum arbitrio), according to the principles of 
natural equity, (ex quo ef bono), Senec. Epiſt. go. and their 
deciſions were held as laws, Diony/. x. 1. The kings uſed to 
publiſh their ce*amands, either by paſting them up in public 
on a white wall or tablet, (in a/bum relata proponere in publico), 
Liv. i. 32: or by a herald, Fas 44. Hence "97 were ſaid, 


omnia 
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omnia MANU gubernare, Pompon. 1. 2. $ 3. D. de Orig. Jus. 
(1. e. poteflate et tmperio, 'Tacit. Agric. 9. ) 

'The kings however in every thing of importance conſulted 
the. ſenate and likewiſe the people. Hence we read of the 
LEGES CURIATA of Romulus and of the other kings, 
which were alſo called LEGES REGLA, Liv. v. i. 

But the chief legiſlato» was Servius Tullius, ( precipuus ſan- 
for legum), Tac. Ann. wi. 26. all whoſe laws however were a- 
boliſhed at once (no edic7o ſublate), by 'Tarquinius Superbus, 
Dionyſ. w. 43; 

Atter the expulſion of Tarquin the inſtitutions of rhe kings 
were obſerved, not as written law, but as cuſtoms, (tanguam 
mores majorum); and the conſuls determined moſt cauſes, as 
the kings had done, according to their pleaſure. 

But juſtice being thus extremely uncertain, as depending 
on the will of an individual, (in unius voluntate poſitum, Cic. 
Fam. ix. 16.) C. Terentius Arſa, a tribune of the commons, 
propoſed to the people, that a body of laws ſhould. be drawn 
up, to which all ſhould be obliged to conform, (quo omnes uti 
deverent). But this was violently oppoſed by the patricians, 
in whom the whole judicative power was veſted, and to whom 
the knowledge of the few laws which then exiſted was CON- 
fined, Ltv. iii. 0. 

At laſt, however, it was determined, A. U. 299. by a 
decree of the ſenate and by the order of the people, that 
three ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Athens to copy the 
famous laws of Solon, and to examine the inſtitwtions, cuſ- 
toms, and laws of the other ſtates in Greece, 1d. 31. Plin. 
Ep. 8. 24. 

Upon their return, ten men (DECEMVIR1) were treated 
with ſupreme power, and without the liberty of appeal, to draw 
up a body of laws, (legibus ſcribendis), all the other magiſtrates 
having. firft abdicated their office. 

'The decemwvir: at firſt behaved with great PER el They 
adminiſtered juſtice to the people each every tenth day. The 
twelve faſces werg carried before him who was to preſide, and 
his nine colleagues were attended by a fingle officer, called 
 ACCENSUS, Lzv. ii. 33. They propoſed ten tables of 
laws, which were ratified by the people at the Comitia Centu- 
riata, In compoſing them, they are ſaid to have uſed the 
aſliſtance of one HERMODORUS, an Epheſian exile, who 
ſerved them as an interpreter, Cc, Tufe Ve 36, Plin, xxxiv. 
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As two other tables ſeemed to be wanting, decemvir: were 
again created for another year to make them. But theſe new 
magiſtrates aCting tyrannically, and wiſhing to retain their 
command beyond the legal time, were at laſt forced to reſign, 
chiefly on account of the baſe paſhon of Appius Claudius, one 
of their number, for Virginia, a virgin of plebeian rank, who 
was ſlain by her father to prevent her falling into the Decem- 
vir's hands. The decemwir: all periſhed either in priſon, or in 
baniſhment. | | 

But the laws of the twelve tables (LEGES DUODECIM 
TABULARUM) continuedever after to be the rule and foun- 
dation of public and private right through the Roman world, 
(Pons univerſy publici privatique juris, Id. 34. Fints equi juris, 
'Tacit. Ann, 111. 27.) They were engraved on braſs, and fixed 
up in public, (Leges DECEMVIR ALES, guibus tabulis duo- 
decim eft nomen, in @s inciſas in publico propoſuerunt : \{c. conſu- 
fes, Liv. iii. 57.) and even in the time of Cicero, the noble 
youth who meant to apply to the ſtudy of juriſprudence, were 
obliged to get them by heart as a neceflary rhyme, (tamguam 
carmen neceſſarium), Cic. de legg. n. 23. not that they were 
written in verſe, as ſome have thought ; for any ſet form of 
words, (verba concepta,) even in proſe, was called CAR- 
MEN, Liv. i. 26. il. 64. x. 38. or carmen compofitum, Cic. 
pro Murzn. 12. | | 


1. TRIBUNI MILITUM CONSULARI POTE- 


STATE. 


Tas cauſe of their inſtitution has already been explained, 
(See p. 101.) They are ſo called, becauſe thoſe of the ple- 
beians who had been military tribunes in the army were the 
moſt conſpicuous, 'Their office and in/gnia were much the 


| ſame with thoſe of the conſuls. 


IV. INTERREX. 
ConcerninG the cauſes of creating this magiſtrate, \&C. 
2% | 7 DE 


_ Other 
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Other EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES of 
leſs Nete. 


HERE were ſeveral extraordinary inferior magiſtrates z 
as, DUUMVIRI perduellons judicande cauſa, Liv. i. 


26. vi. 20. Duumviri navales, claſſis ornande reficiendeque 


cauſd, Id. ix. 3o. xl. 18. 26. xli. 1= Duumviri ad adem Fu 


noni Monete faciundam, 1d. vii. 28. 

'TRIUMVIRI colonize deducende, Liv. iv. 1T. vi. 26. viii. 16. 
Ix. 28. xXi. 25. XXX1. 49. XXXi. 29. Triumviri bint, qui citra 
et ultra quingquageſi mum lapidem in pagis foriſque et conciliabulis 
omnem copiam ingenuorum inſpicerent, et idoneos ad arma ferenda 
conquirerent, militeſque facerent, Id. xxv. 5, Triumviri bin z 
uni ſacris conquirendis doniſque perſignandis ; alteri reficiendis edi- 
bus ſacris, Id. xxv. 7. Triumviri menſarii, fati ob argenti pe- 
nuriam, Liv. XXill. 21. XXIV. I8. XXVl. 3G. 

QUINQUEVIRI, agro Poniptino dividendo, Liv. vi. 21. 
Duingueviri, ab di iſbenſatione pecunie MENS ARIH appellati, 1d. 
Vit. 2I. Duinquevirt mMuris turribuſque reficiendis, Id. xxv. 
7- minuendis publicts ſumptibus, Plin. Ep. 11. 1. Pan. 62. 

DECEMVIRI agr:s znter veteranos milites dividendis, Liv. 
XXRI. 4+ 

Several of theſe were not properly magiſtrates. They were 
all, however, choſen from the moſt reſpeable men of the 
ſtate. Their office may in general be underſtood from their 
titles. 


PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES. 


7 HE provinces of the Roman people were at firſt go- 

verned by pretors, (See p. 125.) but afterwards by 

preconſuls and propretors, to whom were joined gueſtors and 
lieutenants. 

'The uſual name is FROCONSUL and FROPRATOR 5 

> | but 
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but ſometimes it 1s written pro conſule and pro pretore, in two 
words. 

Anciently thoſe were called procon/uls, to whom the com- 
mand of conſul was prolonged (:mperium prorogatum). after 
their office was expired, Lv. vill. 23. & 26. 1x. 42. x. 16. or 
who were inveſted with con/ular authority, either from a ſub- 
ordinate rank, as Marcellus, after being prztor, (ex pretura), 
Liv. xxiti. 30. and Gellius, Ctc. egg. 1. 20. or from a private 
ſtation, as Scipio, xxvi. 18. xxvii!. 38, This was occaſioned 
| by ſome public exigence, when the ordinary magiſtrates were. 
not ſufficient. 'Fhe ſame was the caſe with propretors, Cic. 
Phil. v. 16. Suet. Aug. 10. Sall. Cat. 19. The firſt procon/ul- 
mentioned by Livy, was T. QuinCtius, A. U. 290, Lv. iii. 
4. The name of Propretor was alfo given to a perſon, whom 
a general left to command the army mn his abſence, Salluſt. 
Fug. 36. 103. fs | | 
 'The names of conſul and proconſul, pretor and propretor, are 
ſometimes confounded, Syet. Aug. 3. And we find all gover-. 
nors of provinces called by the general name of proconſules, as. 
of preſides, Ibid. 30. _ 

'The command of conſul was prolonged, and: proconſuls 
occaſionally appointed by the Coma Tributa, Liv. x. 24s 
XXIX, 13. XXX. 27. EXCeEpt in the caſe. of Scipio, who was. 
ſent as proconſul into Spain by the Comitia Centuriata, xxvi. 
18, | 

But after the empire was extended, and various countries 
reduced to the form of provinces, magiſtrates were regularly 
ſent from Rome to govern them, according to the Sempronian 
law, (See p. 113.) without any new appointment of the peo- 
ple. Only military command was conferred on them by the 
Comitia Curiata. (See p. 78.) 

At firſt the provinces were annual, 2. e. a proconſul had 
the 1h0 oa of a province only for one year ; and the 
ſame perſon could not command different provinces. But 
this was violated in ſeveral inſtances, eſpecially in the caſe of 
Julius Czſar, Suet. Jul. 22. & 24. Cic. Fam. i. 7, (See p. 
23. 114.) Andit is remarkable, that the timid compliance of 
Cicero with the ambitious views. of Czſar, in granting him 
the continuation, of his command, and money for the pay- 
ment of his troops, with other immoderate and unconſtitu- 
tional conceſſions, de Provinc. Conſul. & pro Balbo, 27. al- 
though he ſecretly condemned them, Fam. i, 7. Attic. il. 17. 
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x. G6. proved fatal to himſelf, as well as to the repu- 
blic. 


bantur), or ſettled them by agreement (inter /e comparabant), 
in the ſame manner with the conſuls. Liv.. xxvii. 36. xxxiv. 
54. xlv. 16. & 17. But ſometimes provinces were deter- 
mined to both by the ſenate or people, 1d. xxxv. 20. 
XXAVIL. I. 

The ſenate fixed the extent and limits of the provinces, the 
number of foldiers to be maintained in them, and money to 
pay them ; likewife the retinue of the governors, (COMITA- 


FUS va cohors), and their travelling charges, (VIATI- 


CUM). And thus the governors were ſaid, ORNARI, i. e. 


znſirut, to be furniſhed, Crc. in Rull, ii. 13. What was af-. 


Hgned them for the ſake of houfchold-furniture, was called 
VASARIUM, Crc. in P!/. 35. 

A certain number of lieutenants was aſſigned to each pro- 
conſul and propretor, who were appointed ufually by 
the fenate, Cic. Fam. 1, 7. or with the permiſſion of the ſenate 
by the proconſul himſelf, 1d. x11. 55. Nep. Attic. 6. who was 
then faid, al:guem ib legare, [d. vi. 6. or very rarely by an or- 
der of the people, Cre. in YVatin. 15. The number of lieu- 
tenants was different according to the rank of the governor, 
or the extent of the province, Cic. Phil. 11. 15. Thus, Cice- 
To in Cilicia had four, Czſar in Gaul ten, and Pompey in 
Aſia fifteen. "The leaſt number ſcems to have been Wie. 

uintus, the brother of Cicero, had no more in Aſia Minor, 
Git: ad. fr t-- 1. 3- 

The otiice of a /-catus was very honourable z and men of 
przetorian and confular dignity did not think it below them to 
bear it : 'Thus Scipio Airicanus ſerved as /:gazys under his bro- 
ther Lucius, Liv. xxxvii. 1. &c. Gell. iv. 18. 

The hgati were fometimes attended by liftors, Liv. xxix. 
9. as the fenators were when abſent from Rome, jure /i- 
bere legationis,. (Bee p. 21.) but the perſon under whom they 
ſerved, might PIIve them of that privilege, Cie. Fam. Xil. 


JO. 


tary ofhcers, (prefect), and all his public and domeſtic at- 
tendants, Cic. Perr. ti. ro. Among theſe were young noble- 
men, who went with him to learn the art of war, and to ſee 
the method of condutting public buſineſs ; who, on accaunt 


of their intimacy, were called CONTUBERNALES, Cic. pro 
9 Cen. 


The prztors caſt lots for their provinces, frovincias fo þ rtie= / 


In the retinue of a proconſul were comprehended his mili- 
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Cl. 30. pro Planc. 11. From this retinue under the repu- 
blic, women were excluded, but not fo under the emperors, 
Tacit. Ann. ini. 33 & 34. Suet. Oftdv. 34 _ - "thy 

A proconſul ſet out for his province with great pomp. Hav- 
ing offered up vows in the capitol, (votrs in caprtolio nuncupatis), 
dreſſed in his military robe, (paludatus), with'twelve lictors 
going before him, carrying the fa/ces and fecures, and with the 


other enfigns of command, he went out of the city with all 


his retinue, From thence he either went ſtraightway to the 
province, or if he was detained by buſineſs, by the interpoſi- 


tion of the tribunes, or by bad omens. Plut. in Crafſ. Cic. Di- 


win, 1. IG. it. 9. Flor. iti. 11, Dio. xxxvil. 50. he ſtaid for ſome 
time without the city, for he could not be within it while in- 
veſted with military command. His friends, and ſometimes 
the other citizens, out of reſpe& accompaniel him (oficiz cau- 


fa proſequebantur),. for ſome ſpace out of the city with their 


good wiſhes, Liv. xlii. 49. xlv. 59. When he reached the 
province, he ſent notice of his arrival to his predeceflor, that 
by an interview with him, he might know the {tate of the pro- 
vince; for his command commenced on' the day of his ar- 
rival, and by the CORNELIAN law, the former proconſul 
was obliged to depart within thirty days after, Cic. Fam. 
i11. 6. FLINT I po o 

A proconſul in his provirice had both judicial authority and 
military command, ( pote/tatem vel juriſdittionem et umperium). 
He uſed ſo to divide the year, that he uſually devoted ſummer 
to military affairs, and the winter to the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, Cic. Att; v. 14. He adminiſtered juſtice much in the 
fame way with the prztor at Rome, according to the laws 
which had been preſcribed to the provutce when firſt ſubdued, 
or according to the regulations which had afterwards been 
made concerning it by the ſenate or people at Rome ; or fi- | 
nally according to his own ediCts, which he publiſhed in the 
province concerning every thing of importance, Cic. Att. vi. 1. 
"Theſe, if he borrowed them from others, were called 'TRANS- 
LATTTIA vel Tralatitia, v: -icia; if not, NOVA. He al- 
ways publiſhed'a general ediCt before he entered on his govern- 
ment, as the prztor did at Rome. 

The proconſuls held aſſizes or courts of juſtice; {forum vel 
conventus 'agebat), in the principal cities of the province, ſo 
that he might go round the whole province in a year. He 
himſelf judged 1n all public and important cauſes; but matters 
or leſs conſequence he referred to his quzſtor or lieutenants, 
cs rk , | Cie 
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x. G6. proved fatal to himſelf, as well as to the repu- 
blic. 
The prztors caſt lots for their provinces, provincias + þ rite 
bantur), or ſettled them by agreement (inter /e comparabant), 
in the ſame manner with the conſuls. Liv.. xxvii. 36. xxxiv. 
54. xlv. 16. & 17. But ſometimes provinces were deter- 
mined to both by the ſenate or people, 1d. xxxv. 20. 
XXXVIE. Te 

The ſenate fixed the extent and limits of the provinces, the 
number of ſoldiers to be maintained in them, and money to 


pay them ; likewiſe the retinue of the governors, (COMITA-. 


TFUS vel cohors), and their travelling charges, (VIATI- 
CUM). And thus the governors were ſaid, ORNARI, i. e. 
znſirui, to be furniſhed, Cic. in Rull, 11. 13. What was af- 
figned them for the ſake of houfehold-furniture, was called 
VASARIUM, Crzc. in Pi/. 35. 

A certain number of lieutenants was aſſigned to each pro- 
conſul and propretor, who were appointed ufually by 
the fenate, Cir. Fam. 1. 7. or with the permiſſion of the ſenate 
by the proconſul himſelf, 1d. x11. 55. Nep. Attic. 6. who was 
then faid, aliquen /ib: legare, [d. vi. 6. or very rarely by an or- 
der of the people, Cic. in Vatin. 15. The number of lieu- 
tenants was difterent according to the rank of the governor, 
or the extent of the province, Circ. Phil. 1. 15, Thus, Cice- 
To in Cilicia had four, Czfar in Gaul ten, and Pompey in 
Aſia fifteen. "The leaſt number ſeems to have been three. 

uintus, the brother of Cicero, had no more in Afia Minor, 
Cic. ad ©, fr. 1. 1. 3. 

The office of a /rcatus was very honourable z and men of 
preetorian and confular dignity did not think it below them to 
bear it : 'Fhus Scipio Africanus ſerved as /egatus under his bro- 
ther Lucius, Liv. xxxvii. 1. &c. Gell. iv. 18. 

The Hegati were fometimes attended by liftors, Liv. xxix. 


9. as the ſenators were when abſent from Rome, jure /i- 


 bere legationis, (See p. 21.) but the perſon under whom they 
ſerved, might deprive them of that privilege, Cie. Fam. x1. 


JO. 


tary officers, (prafec77), and all his public and domeftic at- 
tendants, Cic. Perr. ti. ro. Among theſe were young noble- 
men, who went with him to learn the art of war, and to ſee 
the method of conduCting public buſineſs ; who, on account 


of their 1 intimacy, were called CONTUBERNALES, Cic. pro 
9 Cel 


In the retinue of a proconſul were compreheided his mili- 
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Cl. 30. pro Planc. 11. From this retinue under the repu- 
blic, women were excluded, but not ſo under the emperors, 
Tacit. Ann. ni. 33 & 34. Suet. Oftdv. 34. _ —_ 

A proconſul ſet out for his province with great pomp. Hav- 


Ing offered up vows in the capitol, (votis in capitolio nuncupatis), 


dreſſed in his military robe, {paludatus), with twelve liftors 
zoing before him, carrying the fa/ces and ſecures, and with the 
other enfigns of command, he went out of the city with all 
his retinue. From thence he either went ſtraightway to the 
province, or if he was detained by buſinefs, by the interpoſi- 
tion of the tribunes, or by bad omens. Pl. in Crafſ. Cic. Di- 
win, i. I6. it. 9. Flor. iii. 11, Dio. xxxvii. 50. he ſtaid for ſome 
time without the city, for he could not be within it while in- 
veſted with military command. His friends, and ſometimes 
the other citizens, out of reſpeCt accompaniel him (gficti cau- 
fa proſequebantur),. for ſome ſpace out of the city with their 
good wiſhes, Liv. xlii. 49. xlv. 59. When he reached the 
province, he ſent notice of his arrival to his predeceſſor, that 
by an interview with him, he might know the tate of the pro- 
vince; for his command commenced on the day of his ar- 
rival, and by the CORNELIAN law, the former proconſul 
was obliged to depart within thirty days after, Cic. Fam. 
i11. 6, tr ker a | 
A proconſul in his provirice had both judicial authority and 
military command, ( poteftatem vel juri/diftionem et imperium). 
He uſed ſo to. divide the year, that he uſually devoted ſummer 
to military affairs, and the winter to the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, Cic. Att, v. 14. He adminiſtered juſtice much in the 
fame way with the prztor at Rome, according to the laws 
which had been preſcribed to the provuice when firit ſubdued, 
or according to the regulations which had afterwards been 
made concerning it by the ſenate or people at Rome ; or fi- 
nally according to his own edicts, which he publiſhed in the 
province concerning every thing of importance, Cic. Att. vi. 1. 
"Theſe, if he borrowed them from others, were called TRANS- 
LATITIA vel Tralatitia, v: -icia; if not, NOVA. He al- 
ways publiſhed'a general edict before he entered on his govern- 
ment, as the prztor did at Rome. | 

The proconſuls held aſfizes or courts of juſtice; {forum vel 
conventus agebat), in the principal cities of the province, ſo 
that he might go round the whole province in a year. He 


| himſelf judged in all public and important cauſes; but matters 


or leſs conſequence he referred to his quzſtor or lieutenants, 


Cics, 
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Cic. Flace, 21. in Cacil. 17. Verr. ii. 18, Suet. Ful. 7. and al- 
ſp to others, Cic. Att. v. 21. ad ©, fratr. 1. 1. 7. 

The proconſul ſummoned theſe meetings, (conventus in- 
dicebat), by an edi on a certain day, when ſuch as had 
cauſes to be determined ſhould attend, Liv. xxxi. 29. To 


this, Virgil is thought to allude, Zn. v. 758. Indicitque fo- 


rum, &Cc. 


The provinces were divided into ſo many diſtrifts, called 
CONVENTUS, or circuits, (pu, Plin. Ep. x. 5.) the inha- 


bitants of which went to a certain city to get their cauſes de- 


termined, and to obtain juſtice, (diſceptandi et juris obtinends 
cauſd conveniebant.) Thus Spain was divided into ſeven cir- 


cuits, (in ſeptem conventus), Plin. iii. 3= The Greeks called | 


conventus agere, &yopaing ay£iy, {c. Nprpage So 'n AF . Apoſt. XIX. 
38. 4yapaiu dyorais SCC» Conventus aguntur, ſunt, proconſules 1 
in jus vocent ſe invicem. Hence conventus circumire, Suet, Ful. 


7. percurrere, Cf. vill. 46. for urbes circumire, ubi h: convcn- 
tus agebantur. 


The proconſul choſe uſually twenty of the moſt reſpeQable 


men of the province, who fat with him in council, (quz ez n 
conſilio aderant, afſidebant), and were called his council, CON- 
SILIUM, Confiliarii; ASSESSORES, et Recuperatores. Hence 
Confilium cogere, in confilium advacare, adhibere ; in confilio eſſe, 
adeſſe, aſſidere, habere;, in conſilium ire, mittere, dimittere, &Cc. 
'The proconſul paſſed ſentence according to the opinion of 
his council, ( de confeli ſententia decrevit, pronunciavit), &Cc. 
As the governors of provinces were prohibited from ufin 
any other language than the Latin, in the funCtions of their 
ofhce, Val. Max. 11. 2.2, they were always attended by inter- 
preters, Cic. Fer. ti. 37. Fam. xiii. 54. The judices were 
choſen differently m different places, according to the rank of 
the litigants, and the nature of the cauſe, Cie. Ver. Il. 13. T5. 
E7e ECT I It 
'Fhe proconſul had the diſpoſal (curatio) of the corn, of the 
taxes, and in ſhort, of every thing which pertained to;the pro- 
vince. Corn given to the proconſul by way of preſent, was 
called HONOR ARIUM, Cic. in Piſ. 35, 
If a proconſul behaved well he receivd the higheſt honours, 
Cic. Att, v. 2x. as, flatues, temples, brazen: hor/es, &c. which 
through My uſed indeed to be erected of courſe to all ;go- 
vernors, though ever ſo corrupt and oppreſlive. | | 
Feſtiyal days alſo uſcd to be appointed ; as in honour of 
© Marcellus, 


| 
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Marcellus (MaRCELLEA, -orum), in vicily, and of Q. My- 


; cius Scxyola, (MUCEa), in Aſia, Ce. Perr, ii. 21. 10. 13, 
4 If 2 governor did not behave well, he might afterwards be 
E brought to his trial; 1. for extortion, (REPETUNDARUM), 
| | if he had made unjuſt exactions, or had eyen received preſents, 
L  Plin. Eþ, iv. 9.—2. for peculation, (PECULATUS), if he 
| had embezzled the public money; hence called exxeuLAaTOR, 
: or DEPECULATOR, A/con. in Cic, Verr. A. i. 1.—and 3, for 
F what was called crimen MAJES'TATIS, it he had betrayed his 
: army or province to the enemy, or led the army out of the 
fee province, and made war on any prince or ſtate without the or- 
He's der of the people or the decree of the ſenate. s 
EE _ Various laws were made to ſecure the juſt adminiſtration of 
_ | the provinces, but theſe were mſufhcient to check the rapaci- 
fe, ty of the Roman magiſtrates. Hence the provinces were 
» miſerably opprefled by their exaCtions. Not only the ayarice 
5 of the governor was to be gratified, but that of all his officers 
x and dependants; as, his heutenants, tribunes, prefes,- &c. 
2 and eveu of his freedmen and favourite flaves, Fuv. viii. 87. 
= 130. | | & 
E:7 The pretexts for exacting money were various, The towns 
Eb: and villages through which-the governors paſſed, were obliged, 
2 by the JULIAN law, to ſupply them and their retinue with 
3 forage and wood for firing,  Cic. Att. v. 16. The wealthier 
Ts cities paid large contributions for being exempted from fur- 
a niſhing winter-quarters to the army. Thus the inhabitants af 
E Cyprus alone paid yearly on this account 200 talents, or about 
Is 40,0001. Cie, Att. v. 21, 
E-: Anciently a proconſul, when he had gained a victory, uſed 
% to have golden crowns ſent him, not only from the different 
_t cities of. his own province, but alſo from the neighbouring 
- ſtates, Liv. xxxviii. 37, 14. Which were carried beforg him 
E an his triumph, 1d. xxxvit. 58. xXXxix. 5. 7. 29. xl. 43. Dis. 
—= xl. 49. Afterwards the cities of the pravince, inſtead of 
_ ſending crowns, paid money on this account, which .was call- 
—_—_= cd AURUM CORONARIUM, and was ſometimes exatted 
= as atribute, Cic. in Pi die 
E A proconſul, when the annual term of his government was 
—=_=©  .elapled, delivered up the province and army to his ſucceflar, 
= it he arrived in time, and left the province within thirty days: 
= But firlt he was obliged to depoſit in two of the principal cities 
WM of his jurisdiction, an account of the money which had paſſed 
— through his own or his officers hands, ſtated and balanced, 
Z 7" 00 TT: 
Þ | 
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..- (apud duas civitates, que maxime viderentur, rationes confefFas et 
conſolidatas deponere), Cic. Fam, v. 20, If his ſucceſſor did 
not arrive, he nevertheleſs departed, leaving his heutenant, 3 
or more frequently his quzſtor, to command 1 in the province, | - 
Cie. Fam. ti. 15. Att. vi. 5.6. E 

When a proconſul returned' to Rome, he entered the city 
as a private perſon, unleſs he claimed a triumph ; in which 
caſe he did not enter the city, but gave an account of his ex- 

-Ploits to the ſenate aſſembled in the temple of Bellona, or in 
ſome other temple without the city, Liv. xxxviii, 45. Dio. 
xlix. 15. In the mean time he uſually waited near the city till 

-the matter was determined, whence he was ſaid ad wrbem eſſe, 
Sall. Cat. 3o. and retained the title of IMPERA'TOR, which 
his ſoldiers had given him upon his victory, with the badges 
. of command, his /:ors, and faſces, &c. Appian ſays that in 
- his time no one was called imperator, unleſs 10,000 of the 
enemy had been flain, de Bell. civ. ii.p. 455. When any 
one had pretenſions to a triumph, his Fa/ces were always 
wreathed with laurel, Cic. Fam. 11. 16. Att. x. 10. as the let- 
ters were which he ſent to the ſenate concerning his viCtory, 
Cic. in Pi. 175. "Sometimes when the matter was long of be- 
ing determined, he retired to ſome diſtance from Rome, 
 Cic. Att. vil. 15. | 

If he obtained a triumph, a bill was propoſed to the /peo- 
ple, that he ſhould have nulitary command, (ut e imperium 
Fa on the day of his triumph, Zzv. xlv. 35. Cic. Att. iv. 16. 

r without this no one could have military command within 
the city. 

Then he was obliged by the JULIAN law, within thirty 
days to give in to the treaſury an exact copy of the accounts, 
which he had left in the province, (ea/dem rattiones totidem wver= 
bis referre ad erarium), Cic. Att. v. 20. At the ſame time 
.he recommended thoſe who deſerved public rewards for 
their ſervices, (in beneficits ad erarium detulit,) Cic. ibid, et pro 
Arch. 

What has been aid concerning a proconſul, took place with 
 reſpeC&t to a proprxtor ; unleſs that a proconſul had twelve 
lictors, and a proprztor only fix. 'Fhe army and retinue of 
the one were likewiſe commonly greater than that of the other. 

. The provinces to which proconſuls were ſent, were called PRo- 
CONFULARES 3 Xn pk PRATORIE, Dio. li. 14. 
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PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES under the EM- 
PERORS, 


A veveTvs made a new partition of the provinces. Thoſe 
| which were peaceable and leſs expoſed to an enemy, he 
left to the management of the ſenate and people; but of ſuch as 
were more ſtrong, and open to hoſtile invaſions, and where of 
courſe, it was necefſary to ſupport greater armies, he under- 
took the government himſelt, (regendas ipſe ſuſcepit), Suet. 
Aug. 47. This he did under pretext of eaſing the ſenate and 
people of the trouble, but in reality to increaſe his own 
power, by afſumingthe command of the army entirely to him- 
ſelf. ; | 

'The provinces under the direQtion of the ſenate and people, 

(PROVINCLA *ENA'TORLE et POPULARES vel Pubh- 

ce), at firſt were Africa propria, or the territories of Carthage, 

Numidia, Cyrene; Ajfia, which when put for a province, 
comprehended only the countries along the Propontis and the 
ZEgean Sea, namely, Phrygia, Myfia, Caria, Lydia, Cic. pro 
Flacc. 29,) Bithynia and Pontus, Gracia and Epirus, Dalma- 

tia, Macedoma, Sicilia, Sardinia, Greta, and Hiſpania Beticag 

Dio. li. 12. | . 

' The provinces of the emperor (PROVINCLE IMPER A- 
'TORLA, vel Cz/arum,)were Hiſpania Tarrasonenſis and Lu- 
frtania, Gallia, Celoſyria, Phenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, AEgyptus, 
to which others were afterwards added. But the condition 

_ of theſe provinces was often changed; ſo that they were trans- 

ferred from the ſenate and people to the emperor, and the 

contrary, Dro. hn. 12. liv. 4. 3. 'The provinces of the em- 
peror ſeem to have been in a better ſtate than thoſe of the ſe- 

nate and people, Tacit. Annal. i. 76. {4 

'The magiſtrates ſent to govern the provinces of the ſenate 

_ andpeople, were called PROCONSULES, althoughſometimes 

only of prxtorian rank, Do. liti. 13. The ſenate appointed 

them by lot, {/ortit9 mittebant ), out of thoſe who had borne 

a magiſtracy in the city at leaſt five, years before, Sur. Aug. 

36. Pep. 4. Plin. Ep. i. 12. Dio. liti. 14. They had the 

fame badges of authority as the proconſuls had formerly ; but 

they 
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they had only a civil power, (poteftas vel juriſdifia), and 
no military command (:mper:um), nor diſpofal of the taxes. 
The taxes were colleQed, and the ſoldiers in their provinces 
commanded by officers appointed by Auguſtus, Their autho- 
rity laſted only for one year, and they left the province imme- 
diately when a fucceflor was ſent, Di. ibid, 

Thoſe whom the emperor ſent to command his provinces 
were called LEGATI CAISARIS pro Conſule, Propretores, vel 
. ro Pretore, Dio. liii. 13. Conſulares Legati, Suet. 'Tib, 41. 

Conſulares Reftores, Suet. Veſp. 8. or ſimply, Conſulares, Suct. 
Tib. 32. 'Facit. Hift. 1. 97. and Legat:, Suet, Veſp. 4. alſo 
Prof, Prefetfti, Correfores, &Cc. | 
he governor of Egypt was uſually called PRAFECTUS, 
S$uet. Veſp. 6. or, Prefeftus Aliguſtalis, Digeſt. and was the 
fixſk imperatorial legate that was appointed. 

There was ſaid to be an ancient prediQtion concerning A- 
ypt, that it would recover its liberty when the Roman fa/ces 
and pretexta ſhould come to it, Cic. Fam. i. 7. Trebell. Poll. in 
ZEmilian. Avguitus artfully converting this to his own pur-. 
pole, claimed that province to himſelf, and diſcharging a ſe- 
nator from going to it without permiſhon, Du. li. r7. he ſent 
thither a governor of equeſtrian rank, without the uſual en- 
figns of authority, T acit. Ann. tt. 59. Suet. Tib. 52. To him 
was joined a perſon to a{lift in adminiſtering juſtice, called 

TuRIDICUs ALEXANDRINE CIVITATIS, Panget?. 

The firſt przfe&t of Egypt was Cornelius Gallus, celebrat- 
ed by Virgil in his laſt eclogue, (Hunc primum ZEgyptus Roma» 
mim judicem habuit, Eutrop.) Suet. Aug. 66. Dio. li. 17. 

'The legates of the ,emperor were choſen from among the 
ſenators, but the praefe& of Egypt only from the Zquites, Ta- 
Cit. X11. 60. Dio. Ii. 13. Tiberius gave that charge to one of 
his freedmen, Dio. lviii. 19. The /egati Czſaris wore a mili- 
tary dreſs and a ſword, and were attended by ſoldiers inſtea@ 
of liCtors. "They had much greater powers than the procon- 
fuls, and continued in command during the pleaſure of the 
emperor, Dt. lil. 13. | 

In each province, beſides the governor, there was an officer 
called PROCURATOR CASARIS, Tacit. Agric. 15. or 
curator, and in later times ratzonalis, who managed the affairs 
_ of the revenue, (qui res fi/ct curabat; publices reditus colligebat et 
erogabat), and alſo had a judicial power in matters that con- 
cerned the revenue, Swet. Clard. 12. whence that office was 
called, procuratio amplifna, Duet. Galb. 15. Theſe Procura- 

| h tors 
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tors were Choſen from among the Equites, and ſometimes 


from freedmen, Dio. lii. 25. 'They were ſent not only into 
the provinces of the emperor, but alſo into thoſe of the ſenate 


and people, Dzo. lin. 15, | 


Sometimes a Procurator diſcharged the ofhce of a governor, 
(vice preſidis fungebatrr), eſpecially in a ſmall province, or in 
a part of a large province, where the governor could not be 
preſent ; as Pontius Pilate did, who was precurator or prepofi- 
tus, (Suet. Veſp. 4.) of Judea, which was annexed to the pro- 
vince of Syria, Tacit. Annal. xii. 23. Hence he had the power 
of puniſhing capitally, which the procuratores did not uſual- 

ſſeſs. 

to all theſe magiſtrates and officers Auguſtus appointed dif- 
ferent ſalaries, according to their reſpeCtive dignity, Do. liii. 
i5. Thoſe who received 200 /etertia were called DUcENaRiy, 
LOO, CENTENARIT; GO, SEXAGENARIL, &c. Capitolin. in Per. 
tinac. C. 2. A certain ſum was given them for mules, and tents; 
which uſed formerly to be afforded at the public expence, Suer. 
Ang. 30 . 1 . | ! 

All theſe alterations and arrangements were made jn ap= 
pearance by public authority, but in faCt by the will of Auguſ- 
rus. | | | 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT of MONARCHY under 
AUGUSTUS; TITLES, BADGES, and 
POIWERS of the EMPERORS. 


HE monarchical form of government eſtabliſhed by Au- 
guſtus, although different in name and external appear. 


ance, in ſeveral reſpeCts reſembled that which had prevailed 


under the kings. Both were partly hereditary, and partly elec= 
tive. The choice of the kings depended on the ſenate and peo= 
ple at large 3 that of the emperors chiefly on the army. When 
the former abuſed their power, they were expelled ; the latter 
were often put to death: But the intereſts of the army being ſes 
parate from thoſe of the ſtate, occaſioned the continuation of 
defpotiſm. According to Pomponuus, de origine juris, D, i. 9, 


| 14. RxGEs OMNEM POTESTATEM HABUISSE, their rights were 


the. 
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the ſame. But the account of Dionyſius and others is diffe= 
ent. :{Sce p. 106} 7 5... OF THY "qt 

As Auguſtus had become maſter of the republic by force of 
arms, he might have founded his right to govern it on that ba- 


fs, as his grand uncle and father by adoption, Julius Czſar, 


had done. But the' apprehenſion he always, entertained of 
Czſar's fate made him purfue a quite different courſe. 'The 
dreadful deſtruction of the civil wars, and the ſavage cruelty 
of the Triumwvir: had cut off all the keeneſt ſupporters of liber- 
ty, Tacit. Ann. 1. 2. and had ſo humbled the ſpirit of the 
Romans ; that they were willing to ſubmit to. any. form of 
government, rather than hazard a repetition of former cala- 


mities, (tuta et preſentia quam vetera et periculoſa malebant, Ibid.) 


he empire was now ſo widely extended, the number of thoſe 
who had a right to vote in the legrſlativeafſembles ſo great,(the 
Romanshaving neveremployedthe modern methodof diminiſh- 
ingthatnumberby repreſentation), and the morals of the people 
fo corrupt, that a republican form of government was no 


tonger fitted to conduCtt ſo unwieldy a machine. 'The valt in» 


termixture of inhabitants which compoſed the capital, and the 
numerous armies requilite to keep the provinces in ſubjeCtion, 


could no longer be controlled but by the power of one. Had - 


Auguſtus poſſeſſed the magnanimity to lay himſelf and his 
fucceſlors under proper reſtraints againſt the abuſe of power, 


his deſcendants might have long enjoyed that exalted ſtation 


to which his wonderful good fortune, and the abilities of o- 
thers had raiſed him. Had he, agreeably to his repeated de- 
clarations, wiſhed for command only to promote the hap- 


pineſs of his fellow-citizens, he would have aimed at no 
more power than was neceflary for that purpoſe. But the 
luſt of dominion, although artfully diſguiſed, appears to have. 


been theruling paſhonof hismind, (/pecie recuſantis lagrantiſſime 
eupiverat), Tacit. Ann. 1. 2. 3. 10. | 
Upon his return to Rome after the conqueſt of Agypt, 


and the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 725, he is 


faid to have ſeriouſly deliberated with his two chief favou- 
rites, Agrippa and Mzcenas, about reſigning his power, and 
reſtoring the ancient form of government. Agrippa adviſed 
him to doſo, but Mzcenasdiſſuatedhim from it. Inthe ſpeeches 


which Dio Caſſhus makes them deliver on this occaſion, the 


principal arguments for and againit a popular and monar- 
chical government, are introduced, li1. 'The advice of Mzce- 


nas prevailed, 15. 4t. Auguſtus however, in the following . 


1 : | | year, 
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OP year, having correCted the abuſes, which had crept in, dur= | 

_— ing the civil wars, Suet. Aug. 32. and having done ſeveral o= | 
5 ther popular a&ts, aſſembled the ſenate, and in a ſet ſpeech 

Fs pretended to reſtore every thing to them and to the people, 


© But ſeveral members, who had been previouſly prepared, ex- 
$820 claimed againſt this propoſal; and the reſt, either prompted 
"W by opinion, or overawed by fear, all with one voice conjured. 
him to retain the command. Upon which, as if unequal to 
the load, he appeared to yield a reluQtant compliance ; and 
1 that only for ten years; during which time, he might regu- 
EST 1 late the ſtate of public affairs, (rempublicam ordinaret ;) thus. 
; ſeeming to rule, as if by conſtraint, at the earneſt deſire of his 
fellow-citizens , which gave his uſurpation the ſanCtion of 
laws: >. pt . | 
'Chis farce he repeated at the end of every ten years, Do. 
- Iii. 46. but the ſecond time, A. U. 7536, he accepted the go- 
Ne vernment only for five years, ſaying that this ſpace of time was 
then ſufficient, 1d. liv. 12. and when it was elapſed, for five 
ears more, 1d. 1iii. 16. but after that, always for ten years, 1d. 
i . 6. Hediedin the firſt year of the fifth decennium, the 18th 
== September (xiv. Ka/ Sepz.) A. U. 767, aged near 76 years 3 
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2 having ruled alone near 44 years. 'The ſucceeding emperors, 
Go although at their acceſſion, they received the empire for life, 
| .Fet at the beginning of every ten years, uſed to hold a feſtival, 
as if to commemorate the renewal of the empire, Dz, li. 
er ER 16 * : | | | E | 
= As the ſenate by their miſcondut (ſee p. 140,) had occaſi-. 
_- oned the loſs of liberty, fo by their ſervility to Auguſtus, they 
Eo] eſtablithed tyranny. (Ruere in ſervitutem conſules, patres, eques, 
"xp as 'Tacitus ſays, upon the acceſſion of Tiberius, Annal. i. 7.) 
—= Upon thus fcigned offer to reſign the empire, they ſeem to have 
_—_= racked their invention to contrive new honours for him. To 


—= the names of IMPERATOR, Die. xliii. 44. CAESAR, 1d. 
— A-=xlvi. 47. and PRINCE, (Pxixcees Senatfs) liii. 1. which 
_ tbc had formerly. - conferred, they added thoſe of AU- 


3 £- GUSTLUS, (vererandus v. -abilis ab augur, quaſi inaugura= 
—_ 7s vel conſccrotus; ideoque Diis carus; cultu divino afficiendus, - 

- o48>50;3 Vel ab augeo; quem ſua Jupiter auget ope, Ovid. Faſt. 
'X 1. 607.. Set, Aug. 7.) Dio. liii, 16. and Father of his country, 


 - (PaTER PaTRIE), Suet. 58. Ovid. Faft. ii. 127. This title 
RE Had been firſt given to Cicero by $2 ſenate, after the. ſuppreſ- 


0 | kon of Catiine's conſpiracy; RoMa PATREM PATRIE CICE-= 
Eo RONEM LIBERA DIXIT, Zuvenal, viii. 244. Plin. yi, 30. by 
K- 1 Y the 
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the advice of Cato, Appran. B. civ. ti. 431. Plut. in Cic, or of 
Catulus, as he himſelf ſays, P:/. 3. It was next decreed to 
Julius Czſar, Set. 76. Do. xliv. 4. and ſome of his coins are 
{till extant with that inſcription. Cicero propoſed that it ſhould 
be given to Auguſtus, when yet very young, Phil. xiii. 11. It 
' was refuſed by Tibertus, Srer. 67. as alſo the title of IMpER a- 

OR, 1d. 26. and Dominvs, 37. De. Iviii. 2. but moſt of the: 
Neehatng emperors accepted it, Tacit. Ann. xi. 25. 
- The title of PATER PATRLE denoted chiefly the pater- 
nal affection which it became the emperors to entertain to- 
wards their ſubjeQs ; and alfo that power, which by the Ro-- 
man law, a father had over his children, Dio. Bi. 18. Senec. 
Clem, %. 14 

Cxsan. was properly 2 family title, Dio. ibid: Set. Galb. tr. 


According to Dio, it alſo denoted power, xlit. 44. In later 


times, it ſigmfied the perſon deſtined to ſucceed to the em- 
pire, or aſſumed into a ſhare of* the government, during the 
Ne of the emperor, who was always called Avevsrtvs, Spar- 
tian in ZElio Vero, 2. which wasa title of ſplendor and dignity,. 
but not of power, Dio. hn. 18. 

Auguſtus is ſaid to have firſt defired the name-of RoMvrLvs, 
that he might be conſidered as. a ſecond founder of the city ; 
but perceiving. that thus he ſhould be ſuſpeCted of aiming at 
foverceignty, he dropt all thoughts of it, Dio. Iii. 16. and ac- 
cepted the title: of Avcusrvs, the propoſer of which in 
the ſenate was Munatius Plancus, Swet. Aug. 7. Servius ſays, 
that Virgil, in alluſion to this defire of Auguſtus defcribes him 
under the name of QurirIinus, 2n..1. 296, G. lit. 27. 

The: chief title which denoted command was TMPER A- 
TOR); Dio. xliti. 44. By this the ſucceſſors of Auguſtus were: 
peculiarly diſtinguiſhed. It was equivalent to Rex, Dio. li, 
T7. In modern times it 1s reckoned ſuperior. 

The title of Imperator, however continued to. be 4 ouing 
on victorious generals as formerly; but chiefly on the E 
_ rors themſelves, as all generals were ſuppoſed to at under oe 
auſpices, Horar. Od. iv. 14. 32. Ovid. Trift. ii, 173, Under 
the republic the appellation of Imperator was'put after the 
name ;z as CICERO IMPER ATOR, Cic. £p. paſſim. but the- 
title of the emperors uſually before, as a prenomen, Suet. Tib. 


26. Thus the following words are inſcribed on an ancient 


ſtone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri, (in lapige Ancyrano),. 
in Afia Minor ; Ive. CESAR, Divi, F. AUG. PoxT, Max. 
| Fn . ; R—_ 
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Cos. XIV. Ine. XX. 'TriBunic, PottsT. XXXVIIL—— 
"The Emperor Ceſar, the adopted /on of (Julius Czar, call- 


ed) Divus, (after his deification) 3) Auguſtus the high-prieſt, | 
(an office which he aſſumed after the death of Lepidus, A. | 
U. 741, Di. liv. 27.) fourteen times Conſul, twenty times | 
* {faluted) Imperator (on account of his victories. Dio ſays, 
X he obtained this honour in all 21 tines, lu. 41. Thus 
— Tacitus, Nomen 1MPERATORIS /emel atque  vicies partum, 
Ann. i. 9.) in the 38th year of his tribunitian power, (from the 
| time when he was firſt inveſted with it by the ſenate, A. U. 
724, Dio. li. 19.) 90 that this auſcription was made above 
Gf. hve years before his death. | | | 
Te 'The - night after Cxſar was called AvcusTvs, the 'Tiber 
happened to-overflow its banks, ſo as to render all the leyel 
parts of Rome navigable, Dio. liv. 20. Tacit. Annal. i. 76. 
to which Horace is ſuppoſed to allude, Od. i. 2. This event 
was thought to prognoſticate his future greatneſs. Among the 
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XX various expreſſions of flattery then uſed to the emperor, that 
E of Pacuvius, a tribune of the commons, was remarkable ; who 
oY In the ſenate devoted himſelf to Czſar, after the manner of the 


Spaniards, Val. Max. ii. 6. 11. and Gauls(DzvyoTos //: $0LDU- 
R10S appellant, Cef. Bell. Gall. 1. 22.) and exhorted the reſt 
s of the ſenators to do the ſame. Being checked by Auguſtus, 
== he ruſhed forth tothe people, and compelled many to imitate 

6 his example. Whence it became a cuſtom for the ſenators, 
when they congratulated any emperor, on his acceſſion to the _ 
empire, to ſay, that they were .devated to his ſervice, Dio. 
zbid. | | 

Macrobius informs us, that it was by means of this tribune, 
(Pacuwo tribuno plebem rogante,) that an order of the people 
(plebiſcitum ) was made, appointing the month Sexzilis to be 
called AUGUST, Sat. }. 12. . | 

The titles given to Juſtinian in the Corpus Furis, are, in 
the Inſtitutes, SacRaTissIMUs PRINCEPs, and IMPERATO0- : 


_ 4 MajtsTas; in the PandeAts, Dominus NOSTER SACRA- 
_ 7:5SIMUSs PRINCEPS; and the ſame in the Codex, with this ad- - 


dition, PERPETUUS AUGUSTUS. 


SE 1 'The powers conferred on Auguſtus as emperor were, to 
bE- levy armies, to raiſe money, to undertake wars, to make peace, 
to» command all. the forces of the xepublic, to have the power 
—=— ot life and death within, as well as without the city ; and to 
= Y 2 a. 
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do every thing elſe which the conſuls and others invefled 2 
with ſupreme command had a right to do, Dis. lili. 17. | = 

In the year of the city 731, the ſenate decreed that Auguſ- f 
tus ſhould be always proconſul, even within the city; and in = 
the provinces ſhould enjoy greater authority than the ordinary 
proconſuls, Dz, lin. 32. Accordingly, he impoſed taxes on 
the provinces, rewarded and puniſhed them as they had fa- 
voured or oppoſed his cauſe, and preſcribed ſuch regulations 
to them as he himſelf thought proper, Dio. liv. 74 9. & 
29. 

Sa the year 735, it was decreed, that he ſhould always en- 
Joy conſular power, with 12 lictors, and fit on a curule chair 
between the conſuls. The ſenators at the ſame time requeſted 
that he would undertake the reCtifying of all abuſes, and enact 
what laws he thought proper ; offering to ſwear, that they 
would obſerve them, whatever they ſhould be. 'This Auguſtus 
declined, well knowing, ſays Dio, that they would perform 
what they cordially decreed without an oath ; but not the 
contrary, although they bound themſelves by a thouſand 
oaths, Dt. liv. 10. 

'The muitiplying of oaths always rendersthem leſs ſacred, and EL. 
nothing is more pernicious to morals, than the too frequent - Bs 
exaCtion of oaths by public authority, without a neceſſary £:Þ 
cauſe, Livy informs us, that the ſanQtity of an oath {des ef 
fjugurandum ) had more influence with the antient Romans 
than the fear of laws and puniſhments, (proxims legum et pe- 
narum metu), Liv. 1. 21. 'They did not, he. ſays, as in after 
times, when a negl-<t of religion prevailed, by interpretations -. 
adapt an oath and the laws to themſelves, but conformed e- 
very one his own conduct to them, Liv. iii. 20. xxii. 61, 

Cic. Off. in. 31. & 3o. 

Although tew of the emperors accepted the title of Cenſor, 
(fee p. 133.) yet all of them in part exerciſed the rights of 

that office, as alfo thoſe of Pentifex Maximus, and '[ribune 
of the commons, Dz. hit. 17. See'p. 141. 

The emperors were freed from the obligation of the laws 

(legibus foluti) fo that they might do what they pleaſed, 16:4. 
18. & 28, Some, however, underſtand this only of certain 
laws; for Auguſtus afterwards requeſted of the ſenate, that 
he might be freed from the Voconian law, De. Ivi. 32. but 
a perſon was ſaid to be /eg:5s /olutzr, who was freed only 
from one law, Cic. Phil. it. 13. 

On the firit of January, every year, the ſenate and people 

renewed 
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renewed their oath of allegiance, Tacit. Ann, xvi. 22. or, as 
it was expreſſed, confirmed their aCts by an oath; which cuſ- 
tom was firſt introduced by the Triumwviri, after the death of 
Czſar, Dio. xlvii. 18. repeated to Auguſtus, 1d. li. 20. lin. 
28. and always continued under the ſucceeding emperors.” 
'Fhey not only ſwore that they approved of what they had 
done, but that they would in like manner confirm whatever 
they ſhould do, 1d. lvii. 8. lviii. 17. In this oath the aQts of 
the preceding emperors, who were approved of, were includ- 
ed: and the acts of ſuch as were not approved of, were om- | 
mitted, as of 'Tiberius, 1d. lix. 9g. of Caligula, Ix.-4. &c. 
Claudius would not allow any one to ſwear to his aCts, (in ac- 
za ſua jurare ;) but not only ordered others to ſwear to the acts 
of Auguſtus, but ſwore to them alſo himſelf, 1d. Ix. 10. 

It was uſual to ſwear by the genius, the fortune, or ſafe- 
ty of the emperor z which was firſt decreed in honour of Ju- 
lins Czxſar, Dio. xliv. 6 and commonly obſerved, 7d. 50. 1o 
likewiſe by that of Auguſtus, even after his death, 1. Ivii. 9. 
To violate this oath was eſteemed a heinous crime, 1b:d. & 
Tacit. Ann. 1. 13. Codex. iv. 1.2. YH. 4. 41. Dig. Xu. 2. 13. 
and more ſeverely puniſhed than real perjury, Tertul!. Apol. 
18. It was reckoned a ſpecies of treaſon, (majeflatis) and pu- 
niſhed by the baſtinado, D. xii. 2. 13. ſometimes by cutting 
out the tongue, Gothofred. in loc. So that Minutws Felix juſt- 
ly ſays, c. 29. £/t ns, (ſc. Ethnicis), tutius per Fovis genium 
pejerare quam regis, "Tiberius prohibited any one from ſwear- 
ing by him, Dis. Ivii. 8. Iviii. 12. but yet men ſwore, not 
only by his fortune, but alſo by that of Sejanus, 1d. lviii. 2. 
6. After the death of the latter, it was decreed, that no oath 
ſhould be made by any other but the emperor, bid, 12. Ca- 
I;gula ordained that to all oaths theſe words ſhould be added ; 
NEeqQuE ME, NEQUE MEOS LIBEROS CHARIORES HABEO, QUAM' 
CArUM ET SORORES EJUS, Set. 15. Dio. lix. 3. 9. and that 


the women ſhould ſwear by his wife Drufilla, 13:9. 11. as he 


himſelf did, in his moſt public and ſolemn affeverations, Set. 
24. 90 Claudius, by Livia, Dis. Ix. 5. Suet. 11. by 
In imitation of the temple and divine honours appointed by 
tne Triumviri to Julius Czfſar, Do. xlvii. 18. and confirmed 
by Auguſtus, 1d. li. 20. altars were privately ereted to 
Auguſths himſelf, at Rome, Virg. Fel. i. 7. Herat. Ep. ii. 1. 
16, Ovid. Faſt. 1. 13. and particularly in the provinces; but 
he permitted no temple to be publicly conſecrated to him, un- 
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Tefs in conjunction with the city, Rome ; AvcusTo ET Un- 


Br: Rowz; and that. only. in the provinces, Tacit. Ann. iv. 
7. for 1jn the city they were ſtrictly prohibited, Swer. 52. 
fter his death they were very frequent, Tacit. Ann. \. 11. 73. 

Dio. lvi. 46. 

It was likewiſe decred in honour of Auguſtus, has when 
the prieſts offered up yows for the ſafety of the people and ſe- 
nate, they ſhould do the ſame for him, Dio. li. 19. fo for the 
ſucceeding emperors, Tacit. Ann. iv. 17. particularly at the 
beginning of the year, 4. xvi. 22. on the 3d of Jannary, 

Dio. lis. 24.—alfo, that in all public and private entertain- 

ments, libations thould be made to him with wiſhes for his 

fafety, Die. li. 19. Ovid. Faſt. tn. 637. as to the Lares and 0- 

ther gods, Horat. Od. iv. 5. 33- 


On public occaſions the emperors wore a crown and a tri- 
umphal robe, Dt. li. 20. Tacit. Annal. xiv. 8: They alſo uſed 
4 particular badge, of having fire carried before them, 7ero- 


Gian, 1.8. 8.1. 16.9.8. 5. Marcus Antonius callsit a lamp, 
3. 17. probably borrowed from the Perfians, Xenoph. Cyrop. vii. 
Il. Þ. 215. Ammian. xx. 6. Something ſimilar ſeems to 


| Have been uſed by the magiſtrates of the municipal towns z. 


prune batillus, v. -um, a pan of burning coals, or a portable 
hearth, { /ocus portatilis), in which incenſe was burnt ;z a per- 
fumed ſtove, 'Horat. Sat. 1. 5. 36. 


Diocteſian introduced the cuſtom of kneeling to the empe- 


rors, (aderari ſe ju ſlit, cum ante eum cuntti ſalutarentur), Fu- 
trop. ix. 16. Aurelius Victor, de. Gef. c. 39. fays, that 
the ſame thing was done to Cangula and Fiat 90 £19. 
I;jx. 4. 27. 28. h 


Auguſtus at firſt, uſed the powers conferred on him with 
- great moderation z as indecd all the firit emperors did in the 


beginning of their government, Dio. lvii. 8. lix. 44 In his 
lodging and equipage he differed little from an ordinary ci- 
tizen of diſtinguiſhed rank, except being attended by his prz- 
torian guards. But after he had gained the ſoldiers by dona- 


tives, the people by a diſtribution of grain, and the whole 


body of citizens by the ſweetneſs of repoſe, he gradually en- 
creaſed his- authority, (inſurgere paulatim), and engroſled all 
the powers of the ſtate, (munia ſenatits, magiſtratuum, legum 
in ſe yransferre), 'Tacit. Ann. i. 2. Such of the nobility 
as were molt compliant, (quento qurs ſervitia promptior), were 


raiſed to wealth and preferments, Having the command d of 


the 
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the army and treaſury, he could do every thing. For although 
he pretended to ſeparate his own revenues from thoſe of the 
Rate, yet both were diſpoſed of equally at his own pleaſure, 
Dio. li. 16. | ; 
'The long reign and artful conduCt of Auguſtus, fo habitua- 
ted the Romans to ſubjeCtion, that they never afterwards ſo 
much as made one general effort to regain their liberty, nor 
even to mitigate the rigour of tyranny. In confequence of 
which, their charaCter became more and more degenerate. 
After being deprived of the right of voting, they loſt all con- 
cern about public affairs z and were only anxious, ſays Juve« 
nal, about two things, bread and games, (PANEM ET CIRCEN= 
SES, 1. e. largeſſes and ſpeCtacles,) Fuvenal. x. 80. —— 
Hence from this period their hiſtory 1s leſs intereſting, and, 
| as Dio obſerves, lefs authentic z becauſe, when every thing 
was done by the will of the prince or of his favourites and 
freedmen, the ſprings of aCtion were lefs known than under the 
republic, Dio, lin. 19. It is ſurpriſing that although-the Ro- 
mans at different times were governed by princes of the moſt 
excellent diſpoſitions, and of the ſoundeſt judgement, who 
had ſeen the woful effects of wicked men being inveſted with 
unlimited power, yet none of them ſeem ever to have thought 
of new-modelling the government, and ofproviding an effeCtual 
check againſt the future commiſſion of ſimilar enormities. 
Whether they thought it impraCticable, or wiſhed to tranſ- 
mitto their ſucceſſors unimpaired, the ſame powers which they 
had received; orfrom what other cauſe we know not. It is atleaſt 
certain that no hiſtory of any people ſhews more clearly the 
pernicious effeQts of an arbitrary and eleQtive monarchy, on 
- the charaCter and happineſs of both prince and people, than 
that of the ancient Romans. Their change of government 
was indeed the natural conſequence of that ſucceſs with which 
their luſt of conqueſt was attended. For the force employed 
to enſlaye other nations, being turned againſt themſelves, 
ſerved at firſt to accompliſh, and afterwards to perpetuate their 
own ſervitude. And it is remarkable, that the nobility of 
Rome, whole rapacity and corruption had ſo much contribu- 
ted to the loſs of liberty, were the principal ſufferers by this 
change ;, for on them, thoſe ſavage monſters, who ſucceeded 
Auguſtus, chiefly exerciſed their cruelty. The bulk of the 
peoples and particularly the provinces, were not more oppref- 
ed than they had been under the republic : Thus Tacitus ob- 
terves, Negue provincie illum rerum flatum abnuebant, ſuſpefto 
fo | \ fenatis 
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fenatiis populique imperio ob certamina potentium, et avaritiam ma- 


giftratuum ; ; invalido legum atxilio, que vi, ambitu, poſtrem? pe- 
cund turbabantur, Annal. 1. 2. 


' PUBLIC SERVANTS of the MAGISTRATES. 


HE public ſervants (minifri) of the magiſtrates were 
called by the common name of APPARITORES, be- 
cauſe they were at hand to execute their commands, awed i TH: 
apparebant, 1. e. prafto erant ad obſequium, Serv. ad Virg. An. 
xXtt. 850.) and their ſervice or attendance APPARITIO, Cic. Fam. 


XU. 54- Theſe were, 


E. SCRIB-A, Notaries or clerks who wrote out t the -ublic 
accounts, the laws, and all the proceedings (aa) of the ma- 
giltrates. "Thoſe who exerciſed that office were ſaid /criptum 
facere, Liv. ix. 46. Gell. vi. 9. from ſ/criptus -fts. "They were 
denominatzd from the magittrates whom they attended; thus B41 
Scribe queſtorii, edilitii, pretorit, &c. and were avided 1 into "F 
different decurie; whence decuriam emere, for munus ſcribeemere. "61 
Cic. Verr. iii. 79, This office was more honourable among the | 
Greeks than the Romans, Nep. Eum. 1. 'The {cribe at Rome 
however were generally compoſed of free-born citizens; and 
they became ſo reſpectable, that their order is called by Cice- 
ro hone/ius, (quod eorum fide tabule publice, periculague magiſtra- 
tuum committuntur), Cic. Verr. itt. 79. E 
There were alſo a#uarii or ntarii, who took down in ſhort- = 
hand what was ſaid or done, (nos excipiebant), Suet. Jul. 55. 2 
Theſe were different from the /cribz, and were commonly 
| ſlaves or freed-men, Dis. lv. 7. The /cribe were alfo called 
librarii, Feſtus. But /ibrarit is uſually put for thoſe who tranſ- 
crib2d books, C:c. Att. xii. 6. Suet. Domit. 10. for which pur- 
| poſe the wealthy Romans, who had a taſte for literature, ſome- 
| times kept ſeveral faves, Nep. Att. 1 

The method of writing ſhort-hand is s ſaid to have been in- 
b vented by Mzcenas, Dz. lv. 7. according to Iſidore, by Tiro, 
*M the favourite flave and freedman of Cicero, 14d. i. 22, Sent. 
| Ep. 99. | | 

: "ial SIE 
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1. PRACONES, heralds or public criers, who were em- 
KE” ployed for various purpoſes : | ih FRG 
WT . x. In all public afſemblies they ordered filence, { flentium in- 
1:38 dicebant vel imperabant : EXS$URGE, PR&ACO, FAC POPULO AU=- 
ry. DIENTIAM, Plaut. Pen. prol. 11.) by Tying, SILETE vel Ta- 
7 CETE ; and in facred rites by a ſolemn form, FAVETE LINGUIS, 
w_ | Horat. Od. iii. 1. ORE FAVETE OMNES, V:rg. An. v. 71. 
_ Hence SACRUM ſclentium for altiſſimum or maximum, Horat. Od. 
4 il, 13. 29, I og 

| a In the comitia they called the tribes and centuries to give 
their votes; they pronounced the yate of each century z they 
KEE. called out the names of thoſe. who were elected, Cie. Verr. V. 
_ Is. (Seep. 94.) When laws were to be paſled, they recited 
— them to the people, (p. go.) In trials they ſummoned the 

by judices, the perſons accuſed, their accuſers, and the witneſſes. 

Sometimes heralds were employed to ſummon the people to 
; an aſſembly, Lzv. i. 59. iv. 32. and the ſenate to the ſenate- 
_ houſe, ii. 38. . See p. 8. alſo the ſoldiers, when encamped 
_ to hear their general make a ſpeech, Liv. i. 28. 

; 3. In ſales by auction, they advertifed them, (aufionem 
conclamabant vel predicabant), Plaut. Men. fin. Cic. Verr. ul. 16. 
Off. 1141. 13. Horat. de art. poet. 419. they ſtood by the ſpear, 
and called out what was offered. See p. 54. | 

4- In the public games; they invited the people to attend 
them; they ordered ſlaves and other improper perſons to be re- 
moved from them, Cic. de reſp. Har. 12. Liv. ii. 37. they 
proclaimed (predicabant) the victors, and crowned them, Cc. 
LA Ham, v. 19. they invited the people to ſee the ſecular games 
bl which were celebrated only once every 110 years, by a ſo- 
_—=— lemn form, ConveniTE AD LUDOS SPECTANDOS, QUOS. NEC 
7 SPECTAVIT QUISQUAM, NEC SPECTATURUS EST, Suet. Claud. 
21. Herodian. iti. 8. | | y | 
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b: . $5. In ſolemn funerals, at which games ſometimes uſed to be 
—__ @<xhibited, Cc, de /egg. ii. 24. they invited people to attend by a 
2M certain form : Exszquias CHREMETI, QUIBUS EST. COMMO- 
_ DUM, IRE JAM TEMPUS EST, OLLUS EFFERTUR, Ter. Phorm. 
—_— v.83. 38. Hence theſe were called FUNER A INDICTIVA, 
by Feſlus in QUixITEs, Swet, Ful. 84. The precones alſo uſed to 
8 give public notice when ſuch a perſon died; thus, OLLUus qQui- 
= RIS LETO DATUS EST, Feſtus ihid. RT 
_- 6, In the infliction of capital puniſhment, they ſometimes 
_ 6gnificd the orders of the nd.” to the licor, Liv. xxvi. 
3 27 | | | {4 | h . TY Fo 
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15. LicTtoR, vio ſorti ADDE VIRGAS, ET IN EUM LEGE þri- 
mum AGE, Ibid. 16. 
| 45. When things were loſt or ſtolen, they ſearched for them, 
Plaut. Merc. ii. 4. v. 78. Petron. Arbit, c. 57. where an al- 
lufion is ſuppoſed to be made to the cuſtom aboliſhed by the 
ZEbutian law. oy bi 

| The office of a public crier, although not honourable, was 
profitable, Juv. vii. 6. &c, They were generally free-born, 
and divided into decurie, | 

Similar to the precones were thoſe who colleQted the money 


bidden for goods at an auCtion from the purchafer, called CO- 
ACTORES, FHoer. Sat. 1. 6. 86. Cic. pro Cluent. 64. They 


were ſervants (mini/tri) of the money-brokers who attended at 
the auCtions : Hence coaiones argentaria: faftitare, to exerciſe 
the trade of ſuch a colleQtor, Suet. YVeſp. 1. They ſeem 
alſo tohave been employed by bankers to procure paymentfrom 
debtors of every kind. But the collectors of the public revenues 
were likewiſe called COACTORES, Cc. pro Rab. Poſt. 11. 


11]. LICTORES. The liftors were inſtituted by Romu- 
Jus, who borrowed them from the Etruſcans. They are com- 


 *monly ſuppoſed to have their name, Lv. 1. 8. (a ligands), 


from their binding the hands and legs of criminals before they 
were ſcourged, Gell. xii. 3. They carried on their ſhoulder 


'rods (virgas ulmeas, Plaut. Afin. ii. 2, v. 74+ iii. 2. v. 29, V+ 


minei faſces virgarum, Id. Epid. 1. x. 26. vel ex betula, Plin. 


xvi. 18.) bound with a thong in the form of a bundle, (baci/- 


tos boro colligatos zn modum faſcis), and an ax jutting out in the 
middle of them. 'Dhey went before all the greater magi- 
ſtrates, except the cenſors, one by one 1n a line, Liv. xxiv. 


'44. He who went foremoſt, was called PRIMUS LICTOR, 


Cic. ad Fratr. 1. 1.7. he who went laſt, or next to the mag- 
ſtrate, was called PROXIMUS LICTOR, Liv. ib:d. Sall. 
"Fug. 12. or Poſtremus, Cie, Divin. 1. 28, 1.e. the chief liftor, 


ſummus liftor, who uſed to receive and execute the commands 


'of the magittrate. . | 
' The office of the liftors was, | | 
1. To remove the crowd, (ut turbam ſummoverent,) Liv. 111. 


- 48. viii. 33. Hor. Od 1i. 16. by ſaying, Csprte, Consul, 


VENIT;3 DATE VIAM, vel LOCUM CONSUL; $I VOBIS VIDETUR, 
DISCEDITE, QUIRITES, Liv. 56. or ſome ſuch words, (/6- 
dennis ille lifforum et prenuncius clamer, Plin, pan. 61.) whence 
the /iFor is called /ummotor aditiis, Liv, xlv. 29, This ſome- 

| times 


_ Lark 1 
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times occaſioned a good deal of noiſe and buſtle, Liv. paſſim. 
When the magiſtrate returned home, a liftor knocked at the 
door with his rod, {forem, uti mos eft, virgd percufſit), Liv. vi. 

4. which he alſo did, when the magiſtrate went to any other 
foaks Plin, vii. 30 /- 31. 

2. 'To ſee that proper reſpet was paid to the magiſtrates, 

ANIMADVER'TERE, ut debitus honos its redderetur), Suct, 
Fa, 80, What this reſpeC was, Seneca informs us, Zp:ff. 
64. namely, diſmounting from horſeback, uncovering the 
head, going out of the way, and alſo riling up to them, &c, 
Suet, gut 78. ONES : | 

3. To inflitt puniſhment on thoſe who were condemned, 

which they were ordered to do in various forms; I, LicTor, 
COLLIGA MANUS; I, CarUT OBNUBE HUJUS; ARBORI INFE= 
LICI SUSPENDE 3 VERBERATO VEL INTRA POMARIUM wel 2ex- 
tra POMARIUM, Liv. 1. 26. I, LicTOR, DELIGA AD PALUM, 
1d. viii. 7, ACCEDE, LicTOR, VIRGAS ET SECURES EXPEDI, 
19. viii. 32. IN EUM LEGE AGE, 1.e. fecuri percute, vel feri, - 
XXV1. 16. | | 

_ - The litors were uſually taken from the loweſt of the com- 
men people, andoften were the freedmen of him on whom they 
attended, 'They were different from the public ſlaves, who 
waited on the magiſtrates, Cic. in Verr. 1. 25, 


IV. ACCENSI. Theſe ſeem to have had their name from 
ſummoning (ab accrendo) the people to an aflembly, and thoſe 
who had law-ſuits to court, (7 jus), One of them attended 


on the conſyl who had not the faſces, Ser. Ful. 20. Liv. 11, 


33: Before the invention of clocks, one of them called out 
to the preztor in court when it was the third hour, or nine 
o'clock, before noon ; when it was mid-day,- and the ninth 
hour, or three o'clock afternoon, Farr. de Lat. ling, v. g. Plin. 
vii. 60, They were commonly the freedmen of the magj- 
ſtrate on whom they attended ; at leaſt in ancient times, Cic. 
ad Fratr, i. 1. 4, 'The Accenſ; were alſo an order of ſoldi- 


_ ers, called Supernupmerart, becauſe not included in the legion, 
 Peget. it, 19, Aſcon. in Cic. Ferry. i, 28, Lip yiii.8, & 10, © 


V. VIATORES. Theſe were properly the officers who 
attended on the tribunes, Liv. ii. 56. and zdiles, xxx. 39. 
Anciently they uſed to. ſummon the ſenators from the coun- 
try where they uſually reſided ; whence they had their name, 
(quod ſepe in via efent), Cic. NH ven. 16. Columell, Pref. 1. 
Eb 7" "EY ; Vl 
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VI. CARNIFEX. The public executioner or hangman, 
who executed { /upplicio afficiebat) ſlaves, and perſons of the low- 
eſt rank ; for ſlaves and freedmen were puniſhed in a manner 
different from free-born citizens, Tactt, Aral. ti. go. 'The 
carnifex was of ſervile condition, and held in ſuch contempt, 
that he was not permitted to reſide within the city, Cc. pro 
Rabiyx. 5. but lived without the Porta Metia, or Efquilina, 
Plaut. Pſeud. 1. 3. v. 98. near the place deſtined for the pu- 
niſhment of ſlaves, {juxta locum fervilibus penis ſepofitum, 
Tac. Annal. xv. 60. u. 32.) called Seferiium, Plut. mm Galb. 
where were erected croſles and gibbets, (cruces et patibula, Tac. 
Annal. xiv. 33.) and where alſo the bodies of flayes were 


burnt, Plauz, Caf. ii. 6, v. 2. or thrown out unburied, Hor. 
£Epod. v. 99. . 


Some think that the carnifex was anciently keeper of the 
priſon under the Triumviri capitales, who had only the fuper- 
intendance or care of it: hence ?radere vel trabere ad carnificem, 
to impriſon, Plaut. Rud. it. 6. v.19. 


LAWS of the ROMANS. 


| 'T HE laws of any country are rules eſtabliſhed by public 
authority, and enforced by ſanCtions, to dire& the con- 
duQt, and ſecure the rights of its inhabitants. (LEX jufti m- 
Juſtique regula, Senec. de benef. iv. 12. LEGEs guid aliud ſunty 
quam minis mixta precepta ? 1d. Epiſt. 94.) | 
'The laws of Rome were ordained by the people, upon 
on application of a magiſtrate, (rogante magiſtratu). Bee P. 
80. 90. | | we 
The great foundation of Roman law or juriſprudence, (Ro- 
mani juris), was that colleion of laws called the law, Ltv. 
XxXX1Vv. 6. or laws of the Twelve tables, compiled by the decem- 
viri, and ratified by the people, (See p. 156.) a work, in the 
opinion of Cicero, ſuperior to all the libraries &f philoſophers, 
 (ommibus»mnium philoſophc» um bibliothecis antiponendum), de Orat. 
"1. 44 Nething now remains of theſe laws but ſcattered frag-. 
ments, Do | I. 
The unſettled ſtate of the Roman government, the exten- 
fon of the empire, the increafe of riches, and COPRnyey 
| | | A 
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the number of crimes, with various other circumſtances, gave 
occaſion to a great many new laws, (corruptiſſhmd republicd plu» 
fime leges, Tacit. Annal. in. 27.) - 

At firſt thoſe ordinances only obtained the name of laws, 
which were made by the Comitia Centuriata, (POPULISCE 
TA), Tacit, Annal. iii. 58. but afterwards thoſe alſo which 
were made by the Comitia Tributa, (PLEBISCI TA), when 
they were made binding on the whole Roman people ; firſt 
by the Horatian law, (ut quod plebs jufhifſet, populum teneret ), 
Liv. ii. 55. and afterwards more preciſely by the Publilian and 
Hortenſian laws, (zt plebiſcita OMNES QUIRITES tenerent) 
Liv. viii. 12. Epit. xi, Plin. xvi. 10. f. 15. Gell. xv. 279, 

The different laws are diſtinguiſhed by thename, (nomen gen=- 
tis) of the perſons who propoſed them, and by the ſubject to 
which they refer. 

Any order of the people was called LEX, whether it re- 
ſpeCted the public, (7s publicum vel ſacrum), the right of pris 
vate perſons, ( jus privatum vel civile), or the particular inte- 
rſt of an individual. But this laſt was properly called PRIVI- 
LEGIUM, Gell. x. 20. Afcon. in Cic, pro Mil. 

The laws propoſed by a conſul were called CONSULA- 
RES, Cic Sexy. 64. by a tribune, TRIBUNITLA, Ci. in 
Rull. ii, 8. by the decemviri, DECEMVIRALES. 


Different Significations of FUS and LEX, and 


the Differect SPECIES of th ROMAN 
LAW. oy 


| HE words, Fs and Lex, are uſed in various ſenſes. 


. E The are both expreſſed by the Engliſh word, LAW: 


Jus properly implies what is 7u/t and right in itſelf, or what 
from any cauſe is binding upon us, Cic. de Offic. iii. 21. Lex 
1s a written ſtatute or ordinance : (Lex, que ſcripto ſancit, 
quad wvult, aut jubendo, aut vetando, Cic. de legg. i. 6. a LE- 
GENDO, gred legi folet, ut innoteſcat, Varro, de Lat. ling. v. 7. 
legere leges propoſitas juſſere, Liv. iii. 34+ vel a deleftu, Cie. de 


fxg. 1. 6, a-jufto et jure legends, i. e. eligendo, from the choice 


% 


what 3s Juſt and right, 1d. ii. 5. LEx, jufforum injuſto- 
| | : | rumque 
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Tumque diftinFio, Ibid ; j——C reco nomine appellatay, oye a ſu- 
um cuique tribuendo, 1d. 1. 6.) 


Fus 1s properly what the law ordains, or the obligation 


which it impoſes; (e/f enim JUS quod LEX conflituit, That is 
law, or, 'That 1s binding, which the law ordains, Czc. de legg. 
i. 15. ad Herenn. i 12.) Or, according to the "Twelve Ta- 
bles, QUoDcUNQUE POPULUS JUSSIT, 1D JUs ESTO, Liv. vil. 
I7, IX. 33. QUOD MAJOR PARS JUDICARIT), ID JUS RATUMQUE 
ESTO, Cic. 

But js and-/ex have a different meaning, according to the 
words with which they are joined : thus, 

us NATURE vel NATURALE, is what nature or right reaſon 

teaches to be right ; and 7us GENTIUM, what all nations eſteem 
to be right : both dnntaly reckoned the ſame, Cic. Sext. 42. 
Haruſp. reſp. 14- 

Fus civium vel CIVILE, 1s what the inhabitants of a parti- 
cular country eſteem to be right, either by nature, cuſtom or 
ftatute, Cic. Topic. 5. Of. iii. 16. 17. de Orat. i. 48. Hence 


conſlituere jus, quo x7-Jl utaniur, pro Dom. cui ſubjefti fint, pro. 


Czcin. So jus Romanum, Anglicum, &c. When no word ts 


added to reſtrict it, Jus CIVILE 1s put for the civil law of the. 


Romans. Cicero ſometimes oppoſes jus civile to jus naturale, 
Sext. 42. and ſometimes to what we call Criminal law, ( jus 
publicum), Verr, 1. 42. Czcin. 2. in Czcil. | 

Fus COMMUNE, what is held e be right among men in ge- 


neral, or among the inhabitants of any country, Cic. Cecin. 4. 


8 et Inf 


us PUBLICUM ef PRIVATUM, What is right with refpect to 
the people, (qua/i jus populicum), or the public at large, and 
with reſpect to individuals; political and civil law, Liv. 1 11. 


34. Cic. Fam. iv. 14. Plin, Epiſt. 1. 22. But jus publicum 1s 
alſo put for the te which the citizens in common enjoyed, | 


(j1us commune ), "Terent. Phorm. iii. v. 64. . | 

fu SENATORIUM, (pars juris prublici,) what related to the 
Tights and cuſtoms of the ſenate z what was the power of thoſe 
who might make a motion in the ſenate, (que poteſlas referen- 


tibus), (Hee p. 12.) what the privilege of thoſe, who deliver- 


ed their opinion, (4 uid cenſentibus jus); what the power of the 
magiſtrates, and the mags of the reſt of the members, &0. 


Pln, Ep. vill. 14- 


us DIVINUM ef HUMANUM, what is right with reſpect to 


things divine and human, Liv. 1. 18. xxxix. 16. Tacit. Annat. 
Wit. 26. 70. Vl. 26, Hence fas et jure / fe nunt, AE) divine and 


| Kynian, 
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human, Yirg. G. i. 269. Contra jus faſque, Sall. Cat. 15. us 
faſque exuere, Tacit. Hiſt. iii. 5. Omne jus et fas delere, Cic. 
Duo jure, quave injuria, right or wrong, Terent. And. 1. 3. 
Per fas et nefas, Liv. vi. 14. Jus et injuriz, all. Jug. 16. Fu- 
re fieri, jure caſus, Duet, Jul. 76. _ 4 
us PRETORIUM, what the edicts of the prztor ordained to 
be right, Cic. de Offic. i. 10. Per. 1. 44. | 
Fus HONORARIUM. See p. 122, | 
us FLAVIANUM, ZELIANUM, &Cc. the books of law com+ 
poled by Flavius, Liv. ix. 46. Alius, &c. URBANUM, 1. e. 
'CIVILE privatum, ex quo jus dicit pretor urbanus, Verr. At. 
1. I. | 
Jus PREDATORIUM. The law obſerved with reſpeQt to the 
goods (predia vel predia bona, Aſcon, in Cic.) of thoſe who 
were ſureties (predes) for the farmers of the public reve- 
\nues, or undertakers of the public works (mancipes) which were 
pledged to the public, ( publico obligata vel pignori oppofita), and 
ſold, if the farmer or undertaker did not perform his bargain, 
 Cic pro Balb. 20. Verr. 1. 54. Fam. v. 20. Suet. Claud, g. 
Hence PxzDI1aTOR, a perſon who laid out his money in-pur- 
chaſing theſe goods, Cic. Att. xii. 14. 17. and who, of courſe, 
_ was well acquainted with what was right or wrong in ſuch 
matters, { juris predatori peritus ), Id. Balb. 20. | 
Fus FECIALE, the law of arms or heraldry, Cic. Offic. 1. 
Il. | 
Fus LEGITIMUM, the common or ordinary law, the ſame 
with jus civile, Cic. pro Dom. 13. 14. but jus legitimum exige- 
re, to demand one's legal right, or what is legally due, Fam. 
Vitt. 6. | LT Ts $ | 
us CONSUETUDINIS, what long uſe hath eſtabliſhed, op- 
poſed to LEGE us, or jus /criptum. Statute or written law, de 
| dnvent. i. 22. 54. Jos civile conltat aut ex ſcripto aut fine | | 
ſcripto, 1. 6. D. de juſtit. et jur. | | | 
Fus PoNTIFICIUM vel SACRUM, what is right with regard to | 
religion and ſacred things, much the fame with what was af- | 
terwards called Zcelefraftical law, Cic. pro Dom. 12. 13. 14+ | 
_ de leggib. ui. 18. &c. Liv, i. 20. So Jus religionis, augurum,y | 
| Ceremontarum, auſpiciorum, &c. in or Ay” 
Jus BELLICUM vel BELL1, what may be juſtly done to a 
fate at war with us, and to the conquered, Caf. de bell. G. i. 
27. Cic. Off. 1. 11. ti. 29. Liv. 1. 1.v. 27. Hence Leges þi- | 
lent inter arma, Cic. in Mil. 4. Ferre jus in armis, Liv. v. 3. | 
Hacere jus enſe, Lucan, iii, 821. viii. 642. ix. 1973. Fuſque = 
atum 
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datum ſceleri, a ſucceſsful uſurpation, by which impunity and a 
ſanQtion were given to crimes, 14. 1. 2. 

Jus di/ciplina, the knowledge of law, Cic. Legg, i. 5. Ine 
telligentia, Phil. 1x. 5. znterpretatio, ON. 1.11, STUDIOSI zuris, 


i. e. juriſprudentie, Suet. Ner. 32. Gell. xii, 13. Conſulti, be 


riti, &c. Lawyers, Cic. 

JuRE et /egibus, by common and ſtatute law, Cic. FYerr. i. 
42. 44+ So Horace, Fir bonus eft quis ? Di conſulta patrum, 
qui leges, juraque fervat, Wc. Epilt. i, xvi. 40. | Jura ous 
legeſque viris, Virg. 4n. 1. 50g. 


But JuRa is often put for laws in general ; thus, Nova jura 


condere, Liv. li. 33. JURA :nventa metu injufti fateare neceſſe fs 
Horat. Sat. I. ii. 111. Art, P. 122, 398. civica "ww reſponde- 
oe, Ep. I. 3. 23+ 

Jus and MquiTas are diſtinguiſhed, Cic. OF. i 111, I6. Firg. 
i. 426. jus and juftitia z jus civile and leges, Phil. ix. 5. So 
LEquum et bonum is oppoled to callidum verſutumgue jus, an art- 
ful interpretation of a written law, Cecin. 23. Sunmmun jus, 
the rigour of the law, ſumma. injuria, Off, i. 11. Summo jure 
agere, contendere, PerIrs, &c. to try the utmoſt ſtretch of 
law. 

Jos vel JURa Quiritium, civium, &c. See Pp. 42. &C. 

Jura /anguinis, cognationis, &c. neceſſi tudo, v. jus neceſſutudi- 
9is, relationſhip, Suet Calig. 26, 

Jos regni, a right to the crown, Lv. 1. 49. Honorum, to 
preferments, T act. xiv. 5. Ruibus per fraudem jus fuit, power 


or authority, Salluft. Fug. 3. Tus luxurie publice datum eft, a 


licence, Senec. Epiſt, 18. thus fallere ac furari jus erat, 
Suet, Ner. 16. In jus et ditionem vel poteſlatem alicujus venire, 
concedere, Liv. & Sall. FHaberej Jus in aliquem ;, ſui furis efſe ac 
mancipin,' 1, EC, fect arbitrii et nemint parere, to be one's own 
maſter, Cc. 
Jus dicere vel reddere, to adminiſter inftice. Dare jus gra- 
tie, to facrifice juſtice to intereſt, Liv. - 
 Jvs is alſo put for the place where juſtice is adminiſtered; 
thus, IN JUS EAMUS, 1. E. ad pretoris /ellam, Donat. in Ter. 


Phorm. i. 7. 4n ure, 1. e. apud pretorem, Eunuch. iv. To 
De jure currere, from court, Cie. Duint. 25. 


_ LEX is often taken i in the ſame general ſenſe with "YA : 
thus, Lex eft rea ratio imperandi atque prohibeudi, a numine de- 
grum trafta ; juſtorum injuſtorumgue diftintio; eternum quiddams 
quod univerſum mundum regit ;= Conſenſio ommium gentium lex na- 

13 ture 
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tore putanda «ft ; non ſcripta, ſed nata lex :—Salus populi ſupre- | 
ma lex eſto ; fundamentum libertatis, fons aquitatis, &c, Cic. de 
Legg. pro Cluent. 53. | | | 

LeGes is put, not only for the ordinatices of the Roinan 
| people, but for any eſtabliſhed regulations; thus, of the free 
towns, LEGES MUNICIPALES, Cic. Fam. vi. 18. of the allied 
towns, Yerr. ii. 49. 50. of the provinces, Ibid. 13. | 

When Lex is put abſolutely, the /aw of the 'Twelve Tables 
is meantz as, LEGE hereditas ad gentem Minuciam weniebat, S 
Cic. Verr. i. 45. £a ad nos redibat LEGE hertditas, Ter, He- | | 
CYT. 1. I. 

Cath Censokta, forms of leaſes or regulations made by 
the cenſors, Cic. Yerr. i. 55. iii. 7. Prov. Conf. 5. Rabir, 
Perd. 3. ad 9, Fr. i. 12. LEX mancipii vel mancipium, the 
form and condition of conveying property, Je Orat. i. 39. Cir. 
Off. wm. 16. ; | 

Pont venditionis, vel venalium wvendendorum, agyum vel de= 
mum poſſidendi, &c. Rules or conditions, Cic. de Orat. i. 58. 
Horat. Epift. ii. 2. v. 18. Hence Emeve, vendere har vel illa /t- 

e, i. &. ſub hac conditione vel pafo, Suet, Aug. 21. Ea lege 
b; e. ex pacto et conventu) exierat. Cic. Att. vi. 4}. Hac /e- 

ge atque omine, 'Ter, And. i. 2.29. Lex vite, qua nati ſumus, 
Cic. 'L'uſc. 16. | OO 

LeGts hiftorie, poematum, verſuum, &c, Rules obſerved in 
-writing, Cic. de legg. 1. 1. de Orat. iii. 49. Thus we ſay, the 
laws of hiſtory, of poetry, verſifying, &c. And in a ſimilar 
ſenſe, the latvs of motion, magnetiſm, mechanics, &c. 

In the Corpus Juris, Lex is put for the Chriſtian religion 
thus LEx Chriſtiana, Cathilica, venerabilis, ſanFifſima, &c. 
But we in a fimilar ſenſe uſe the word /axv for the Jewith re- 
ligion ; as the Law and the Gyo/þe/; or for the Books of Mo- 
ſes; as, the Law and the Prophets, © © 

Jos Ronanum, of Roman lat, was either written or un- 
euritten law, (Jus SCRIPTUM aut NON SCRIPTUM). The ſeve- 
ral ſpecies which conſtituted the jus /criptum, were, laws pro- 
perly ſo called, the decrees of the ſenate, the edicts or deciſi- 
ons of magiſtrates, and the opinions or writings of lawyers. 
Unwritten law, {jus non ſcriptum ), comprehended natural e- 
quity and cuſtom. Anciently zus /cr1ptum only comprehended 
laws propetly ſo called, Dige/?. de orig. jur. All theſe are 
frequently enumerated or alluded to by Cicero, who calls them 
FoxTESs &QUITATIS, Topic, 5." &c. ad Herenn. ii. 13. 
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LAWS of the DECEMVIRI, or, The XII." TABLES. 


Vas anthers have PET VE 39.7" to colle& and arrange 


the fragments of the Twelve Tables. Of theſe the moſt 
eminent is Godfrey, ( Jacobus Gothefredus.) 
According to Is account, 
The I. table is ſuppoſed to have treated of lewis; ; the 


| II. of theft and robberies 3 IH. of loans, and the right of cre- 


ditors over their debtors: IV. of the right of fathers of fami- 


hes; V. of inheritances and guardianſhips z VI. of property 


and poſſeſſion s VII. of treſpafles and damages ; VIII. of e- 
ſtates in the country; IX. of the common rights of the peo- 
ple; X. of funerals, and all ceremonies relating to the dead; 

. of the worſhip of the gods, and of religion z XII. of mar- 
riages, and the right of EN. 
Several ancient lawyers are ſaid to have commented on 


theſe laws, Cic. de legg. ii. 23. Plin, xiv. 13: but their works 


are loſt. 

The fragments of the Twelve Tables kde been colleted 
from yartous authors, many of them from Cicero. 'The laws 
are in general very briefly expreſſed : thus, 

SI IN JUS VOCET, ATQUE (1. &. ftatim) EAT. 


| $1 MEMBRUM RUPSIT (ruperit), Ni CUM EO PACIT ( paciſee- 


tur), TALIO ESTO., 

SI FALSUM TESTIMONIUM DICASSIT (diverit) 840 DEJLCI- 
TOR. 

PRIVILEGIA NE IRROGANTO 3 [c. ma agiftratus. 

DE CarPiTrE (de vita, libertate, ef jure) C1VIS Romani, Nis! 


PER MAXIMUM CENTURIATUM (per contig centuriata ) NE FE- 


RUNTO, 

Quop POSTREMUM POPULUS jUSSIT, ID Jus. RATUM ES- 
_ Hominen MORTUUM IN URBE SE 'SEPELITO, NEVE Us 
Ot RR 

'- Ap "OY ADEUNTSO + CASTE: PIETATEM -ADHIBENTO : 


OPES' AMOVENTO. Qui SECUS FAXIT, Duvs IPSE VINDEX 


ERIT- F 
' Fes JURGHA 4 AMOVENTO. Ex PATRUS R1TIBOS, OPTINA 
” COLUNTO. . 
PeRJuRIL POENA DIVINS, EXITIUM 3 HUMANA, DEDECUS. 
13 =o. > 7 TpIO 
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Imy1Us NE AUDETO PLACARE DONIS IRAM DEORUM. | 
' NeqQUIS AGRUM CONSECRATO, AURI, ARGENT], EBORIS SA 
CRANDI MODUS ESTO, | YE 20Y 

The moſt important particulars in the fragments of Wy 
Twelve. Tables come naturally to be mentioned and explaine 
elſewhere in various places. 6 


After the publication of the Twelye 'Tables, every one un- 
derſtood what was his right, but did not know the way to ob+ 
tain it, For this they depended on the aſſiſtance of their pa- 
trons. "BW = $ . 
From the 'Twelves Tables were compoſed certain rites and 
forms, which were neceflary_ to be obſerved in proſecuting 
law ſuits, (quibus inter ſe homines diſceptarent), called ACTIO- 
NES LEG1S. The forms uſed in making bargains, in trans» 
ferring property, &c. were called ACTUS LEGITIMI. ——» 
There were alſo certain days on which a law-ſuit could be 
raiſed, (quands lege agi poſſet), or juſtice could be lawfully ad- 
miniſtered, (dies FASTI), and others on which that could not 
be done, (NEFASTI);.. and ſome on. which it could be 
done for one part of the day, and not for another, (IN'TERCE: - 
OI). The knowledge of all theſe things was confined to the 
patricians, and chiefly to the Pontifices, for many years ; «till 
one Cn. Flavius, the fon of a freedman, the ſcribe or clerk of 


_ Appius Claudius Czcus, a lawyer, who had arranged in wtits 


ing theſe aones and days, ſtole or copied the book which Ap- 

pou had compoſed, and publiſhed it, A. U. 440, {faftos.pu- . 
licavit, et aftones primim edidit). In return for which favour 

he was made curule zdile by the people, and afterwards prie- 


tor. From him the book was called JUS CIVILE FLAVIA» + 
NUM, Lzv. ix. 46. Cic. de Orat. i. 41. Muren. 11. Att. vi. 1. 


I. 2. $ 7. D. de orige juris. Gell. vii.g. Valer. Max... 5.2. 
Plin. xXX1i. 1. 1. 6G. ; Ho nei EG, 
'Dhe patricians, vexed at-this, contrived new forms of pro» 
ceſs; and to prevent their being made public, .exprefſed them 
in writing by certain ſecret marks, (NOTIS, Cie. pro Mur. 11, . 
{ſomewhat like what are now-uſed in writing ſhort-hand), or,. 
as others think, by putting-one letter for another, (as Auguſ- 
tus did, Syer. Aug. 88.) or one letter for a whole word, (per 
SIGLAS, as it is called by later writers). | However, theſe 
forms alſo were publiſhed by Sex. ZAlius Catus, (who for his 
knowledge in the civil Jaw, is, called by Eunius.egregie.cordatus 
hor, a remarkably wiſe man, 'Cic. de-Orat, 1,45.) "His book - 
was named JUS ALIANUM. 1 oo 
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The only thing now left to the patricians was the interpre= 
tation of the' law ; which was long peculiar to that order, and 
the means of raiſing ſeveral of them to the higheſt honours of 
the ſtate. 

The origin of lawyers at Rome was s derived from the inſti» 


tution of patronage. (See p. 30.) It was one of the offices 


of a patron, to explain the ow to his clients, and manage 
their law-ſuits. - 


TITUS CORUNCANIUS, who who was the firſt plebei- | 


an Pontifex Maximus, A. U, 500, Liv. epit. 18. is ſaid to 
have been the firſt who gave his advice freely to all the citi- 
zens without diſtinCtion, /. 2. $ 35. & 38. D. de orig. jur, 
whom | many afterwards imitated; as, Manilius, Craflus, 
Mucius Scevala, C. ore En Gallus, Trebatius, Sulpicius, 


Thoſe who profeſſed to give advice to all promiſcuouſly, u- 


ſed to walk acroſs the forum, (tranſver/o foro), and were appli- 


ed to (ad eos adibatur) there, or at their own houſes, Cic. Os 


rat. ll. 33- Such as were celebrated for their knowledge in 


law, often had their doors beſet with clients before day-break, 
Hor. Sat. i. 1. v. 9. Epift. ii. 1. 103. for their gate was open 
to all, (cunttis janud patebat, 'Tibull. 1. 4. 78.) and the houſe 
of an eminent lawyer was as it were the oracle of the whole ci- 
ty, Cic. de Orat. i. 45. Hence Cicero calls their power REG+ 
NUM JUDICIALE, Att. 1. 1, 

'Fhe lawyer gave his anſwers fine an elevated ſeat, (4 ex - folin 
tanquam ex tripode), Cic. de legg. r. 3. Orat. it. 33. iti. 33. 
The chent coming up to him ſaid, LicET CONSULERE ? Cre. 


pro Mur. 13. The lawyer anſwered, ConsuLE. Then the 


matter was propoſed, and an anſwer returned very ſhortly ; 
thus, QUaRo AN EXISTIMES ? vel, ID jus EST NECNE ? —— 
SECUNDUM Eg, QUE PROPONUNTUR, EXISTIMO, PLACET, 
RUTO, Horat. Sat. il. 3. 192. Lawyers gave their opinions el- 


ther by word of mouth, or in writing ; commonly without a+ 


ny reaſaning annexed, Sena; ep1/7. 94. but not always. 
Sometimes in diflicult caſcs, the lawyers uſed to meet near 

the temple of Apollo in the Forum, Fuv. i.-128. and after de- 

liberating together, (which was called DISPUTATIOFORI), 
ey prgnounced a joint opinion. Hence what was determin- 


-ed by the lawyers, and adopted by cuſtom, was called Recry- 


TA. SENTENT1a, RECEPTUM / Jus, ReceeTvs MOS, POST 
MULTAS VARIATIONES RECEPTUM j*and the Tules obſerved in 
{egal t tranſactions by their conſent, were called REGU1Lz JURIS. 


When 
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When the laws or edits of the prztor ſeemed defeCtive, 
the lawyers ſupplied what was wanting in both from natural 
_ Equity 3 and their opinions in proceſs of time obtained the 
authority of laws. Hence lawyers were called not only nfer- 
pretes, but alſo CONDITORES et AUCTORES JURIS, 
Digeſt. and their opinions, JUS CIVILLE, Ciz. pro Cecite 
24-. de offic. iii. 16. oppoſed to /zges, Cxcin. 26. Os” 
_ Cicero complains that many excellent inſtitutions had been 
perverted by the refinements of lawyers, pro Mur.' 12. | 
Under the republic, any one that pleaſed might profeſs to 
ive advice about matters of law; but at firſt this, was only 
Shy: by perſons of the higheſt rank, and ſuch 'as'were diſtin- 
uiſhed by their ſuperior knowledge and wiſdom, By the 
Gincian law, lawyers were RD from taking fees or. pre- 
ſents from thoſe who conſulted them ; which rendered the 
profeſſion of juriſprudence highly reſpeCtable, as being under- 
taken by men of rank and learning, not from the love of gain, 
but from a deſire of aſſiſting their fellow-citizens, and through 
their favour of riſing to preferments. Auguſtus enforced this 
law by ordaining that thoſe who tranſgrefſed it ſhould reſtore 
fourfold, Dzo. liv. 18. CE Rr fg. £4 29h 3rd 
Under the emperors lawyers were permitted to take fees, 
hy Rot ay , certam juſtamque mercedem, Suet. Ner. 17.) 
rom their alients; but not above acertain ſum, (capiendis pecuni- 
is poſuit modum (ſc. Claudius) u/que ad dena ſeftertia, 'Tac. Annal. 
Xi. 7.) and after the buſineſs wasdone. (Pera#is negotits permitte- 
bat pecumas duntaxat decem milliumdare, Plin. Epiſt. v. 21.) Thus 
the ancient conneCtion between patrons and clients fell into 
diſuſe, and every thing was done for hire. . Perſons of the 
loweſt rank ſometimes aſſumed the profeſſion of lawyers, 
Jwvenal. viii. 47. pleadings became venal, (venire advocationes) 
advocates made a ſhameful trade of their funAion by foment- 
ing law-ſuits, (7 /ites corre); and inftead ' of honour, 'which 
was formerly their only reward, lived upon the ſpoils of their 
fellow-citizens, from whom they received large and annual ſa- 
laries, Plin, Ep. v. t4. Various edifts (edifa libri, vel libelli, 
were publiſhed by the emperors to check this corruption, hid. 
alſo decrees of the ſenate, 1d. v. 21. but theſe were artfully 
gluded. WM hor ts PEA | 2 ur HR MA 
Lawyers were conſulted, not only by private perſons, but 
alſo (in confulium adhibebantur, vel afſumebantur) by magiſtrates 
and juglges, Cic..Top. 17. Muren, 13. Cacin. 24. Gell. xiii, 
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13. Plin. Ep. iv. 22. vi. 11. anda certain number of them at- 
tended. every proconſul and proprztor to his province. 


Auguſtus granted the liberty of anſwering in queſtions of 


law only to particular perſons, and reſtricted the judges not 
to deviate from their opinion, /. 2..4 wt. D. de orig. jur. that 


thus he might bend the laws, and make them ſubſervicnt to 
deſpotiſm. His ſucceſſors, (except - aligula, Suet. 34.) imi- 


tated this example ; till Adrian reſtored to lawyers their for- 


mer liberty, Dig. ibid. which they are ſuppoſed to have retain- 


Ed to the time of Severus. What alterations after that took 

place, is not ſufficiently aſcertained. _ CN Es 
Of the lawyers who flouriſhed under the emperors, the moſt 

remarkable were M. ANTISTIUS LABEO, (incorrupte liber- 


fatzs vir, Tacit, Annal. iti. 75. Gell, xiii. 12.) and C. ATEI- 


Us CAPITO (cujus obſequium dominantibus magis probabatur, 


Tacit.. ibid.) under  Auguitus ; and thefe two, from their 
different charaQters and apinions, gave riſe to yarious ſeCts of 
lawyers after them : CASSIU-, under Claudius, (Co8eng 
ANUS, 

under Hadrian z POMPONIUS, under Julian ; CAIUS, un- 
der the Antonines ;, PAPINIANUS, under Severus ;, ULPI- 
ANUS: and PAULUS, under Alexander Severus; HER- 
MOGENES, under Conſtantine, &c. 2 foe > kar os 
Under the republic, young men who intended to devote 
themſelves ,to the ſtudy of juriſprudence, after finiſhing the 
uſual ſtudies of grammar, Grecian literature, and philofo- 
phy (Cic, in Brut. $0. Off: i. 1.Suct.de clar. Rhet.1. &. 2.) uſually 
attachedthemſelves to ſome eminentlawyer, as Cicerodid to'Q. 
Mucius Sczvola, Cic. de Amic. 1. whom they always attend» 
ed, that,they might derive knowledge from his experience and 
converſation. For theſe illuſtrious men did not open ſchools 
for teaching law, as the lawyers aſtcrwards did under the ems» 
Perth whoſe, ſcholars were called AUDLTORES, Senec. 


Contra Bec inks rome FOO. BY PT BEN 

__ The writings of ſeveral of theſe lawyers came to be as much 
reſpected, in courts of juſtice (z/u fori), as the laws themſelves, 
I. 2. $ 38. D. ge orig. juris. But: this happened only by tacit 


conſent. Thoſe laws only had a binding force, which were 


folemnly enaQted by the Roman people, Of theſe, the fol 
lowing are the chief, born ps wa 


Fn. 


LAWS 
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LAWS of the ROMANS made at different times. 


7 | 3 ; I =* ACILIA, 1. About tranſpanting colonies, {de coloniis 


= deducendis), by the tribune C. Acilius, A. U. 556, Liy. 
= | XXX1U. 29, pn res | | 
AE | 2. About extortion, (de repetundis),- by Manius. Acilius 


Glabrio, a tribune, (ſome ſay conſul), A. U. 683, That in 
trials for this crime, ſentence ſhould be paſſed, after the cauſe 
was once pleaded { /emel dif#d cauſa) and that there ſhould not be 
a ſecond hearing, (ne reus comperendinaretur), Cic. procem. in 

err. 17. i. 9. Aſcon. in Cic. GE Be 4 

Lex ABUTIA, by the tribune ZAbutius, prohibiting the 
propoſer of a law concerning any charge or power, from con- 
 ferring that charge or power on himſelf, his colleagues, ar 
1 relations, Cc. in Rull. 1.8. penn 
Ed Another concerning the Fudices, called Centumwviri, which 
ns is ſaid to have diminiſhed the obligation of the 'Twelve Tables, 
PE .and to have aboliſhed various cuſtoms whiah they ordained, 
Eo Gell. xvi. 10. ix. 18. eſpecially that curious cuſtom borrowed 
from the Athenians, (Ari/toph. in nub. v. 498. Plato, de legg. 
xii) of ſearching for ſtolen goods without any cloaths on 


. 


+4 but a girdle round the waift, and a maſk on the face, (FUR- 

ns 'TORUM QUA#STIO CUM LANCE ET LICIO), Gell. ibid. 

| Feſtus in Lancs, When the goods were found, it was called 
FUR'TUM CONCEPTUM, IP. ii. 10. 3. S, 


Lex ALIA et FUSIA de comniis,—two ſeparate laws, al- 
though ſometimes joined by Cicero, ——The firſt by Q. Alli- 
us Pztus, conſul, A. U. 586, ordained, that when.the comu- 
tia were held for paſſing laws, the magiſtrates, or the augurs 
EY 'by their authority, might tak, obſervations from the heavens, 
Þs (de oelo ſervarent ); and, if the omens were unfavourable, the 
4 magiſtrate might prevent or diſſolve the aſſembly, { conritizs ob- 
oo muntiaret), and that magiſtrates of equal authority with the 
_ perſon who held the affembly, or a tribune, might-give their 
= negative to any law, { leg intercederent), Cic. . oe. + 
1 $3- polt. red. in Sen. 5. de prov. Conf. 19. in ' atin. 9..P . 

4- Att. 1i. 9.——The ſecond, Lex FUSIA, or, Eujia, by P. 
Furivs, conſul A,U. 617, or. by one Fufius, a tribune,. That, 


"V2 ; « 


» 
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it ſhould not be lawful to enaCt laws on all the dies faſt, Cie: 
ibid. See p. 89. [> 

Lex ALIA SENTIA, by the conſuls Alius and Sentis 
us, A. U. 756, about the-manumiſſon of ſlaves, and the 
condition of thoſe who were made free, Sueh Aug. 40. 


_ See Pp. 41. 


Lex AMILIA, about the cenſors. See p. 127: 
Lex ZAMILIA Sumptuaria vel Cibaria, by M. Zmilius Le« 


'pidus, conſul, A. 675, limiting the kind and quantity of meats 


to be uſed at an entertainment, Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. Gell. ii. 24 


'Pliny aſcribes this law tg Marcus Scaurus, viii. 57. So Au- 
wel. Vi. de vir. illuftr. 52. | | | 


Leges AGRARLEZ ; Caſſia, Licinia, Flaminia, Sempronia, 


 Thoria, Cornelia, Servilia, Flavia, Fulia, Mamilia, 


Leges de AMBITU ; Fabia, Calpurnia, Tullia, Aufidia, Lici- 
nia, P ompeia . 


Leges ANNALES vel Annarie. See p. 10g: 


Lex' AN'TIA Sumptuaria, by Antius Reſtio, the year uncer= 


tain ; limiting the expence of entertainments, and ordaining 


that no aCtual magiſtrate, or magiſtrate' eleCt, ſhould go any 


where to ſup but with particular perſons, Gell. ii. 24. Antius 
ſeeing his wholeſome zegulations inſuſficient to check the lux- 
ury of the times, never after ſupped abroad, that he might not 


_ witneſs the violation of his own law, Macrob. ii. 13. 
Leges ANTONLE, propoſed by Antony after the death of 
Cxfar, about aboliſhing the office of diCtator, confirming the 


acts of Czfar, (AcTa Cxsa1s), planting colonies, giving away 


kingdoms and provinces, granting leagues and immunities, ad- 


mitting officersin the armyamong jurymen; allowingthoſe con- 
demned forviotenee anderimes againſt the ſtate, to appeal to the 


people, which Cicero calls the deſtruction of all laws, &c. Cic. 


Phil. i. 1. 9. 1. 3. 36. 37- 38. V. 34. Xitl. 3. 5. Att. xiv. 12. 
Dio. Ce xlv. 28. Appian, de bell. civ. iii. transferring the right 
of chooſing pricſts from the people to the different colleges, 
Dro. xliv. fin. &c. I OOUg | | 

 Leges APPULELZ, propoſed by L. Appuleius Satutninus, 
A, 653, tribune of the commons ; about dividing the public 
lands among the veteran ſoldiers, Aurel. Vi#. de wit. lufte. 
73. ſettling colonies, Cic. pro Balb. 21. puniſhing critnes a- 
< the ſtate, { de maje/tate), Cic. de Orat, ii. 25. 49. furniſh- 


corn to the poor people, at £5 of an aſs, a buſhel, ( /emiſ. 


fe [72 triente, 1. Ce, dextante vel decuſſe : gee Leges Sempronie) : Cic, 
'ad Herenn. þ 12. de leg. ii. 6. Kg 


Saturninus 
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S:turninus alſo got a law paſſed, that all the ſenators ſhould 


-be obliged, within five days, to approve upon oath of EL 


the people enated, under the penalty of a heavy finez and 
the virtuous Metellus.Numidicus was banithed, becauſe he a= 
lone would not comply, (quod 7 legem vi latam jurare nvllet), 
Cic. pro Sext. 16. Dom. 31. Cluent. 35. Victor de vir. il- 
luſt. 62. But Saturninus himſelf was ſoon after {lain for paſ- 
fing theſe laws by the command of Marius, who had at firſt 


_ encouraged him to propoſe them, Cic. pro Rabir. perd. iii. 11, 


and who by his artifice had effected the baniſhment of Metel- 
lus, Plut. in Mar. Appian. de bell. civ. 1.367. ; 

Lex AQUILLIIA, A. U. 672, about hurt wrongfully 
done, (de damno. injurid dato) Cic. in Bruto, 34. Another 
A. U. 687, (de: delo mals), Cic. de nat. deor, 1ii. 30. Off. iii, 


I4. | | 
Lex ATERIA TARPEIA, A. U. 300, that all magiſtrates 


might fine thoſe who violated their authority, but not above - 
two oxen and thirty ſheep, Dzony/: x. 50. After the Romans be- 
gan to uſe coined money, an'ox was eſtimated at 100 aſſes, 
and a ſheep at ten, Feſtus in PECULATUS. v 
Lex ATTIA, by a tribune, A. U. 6go, repealing the Cor- 
nelian law, and reſtoring the Donitian, in the eleCtion of 
prieſts, D:v. xxxvil. 37. OS 

Lex ATILIA de dedititics, A.U. 543, Liv. xxvi.33. An- 
other de tutoribus, A. W. 443, That guardians ſhould be ap- 
pointed for orphans and women, by the prztor and a majori- 
ty of. the tribunes, Ulpian. in Fragm. Liv. XxXix. 9, Sec P. 

Be FRE, | on 

' ——— Another, A. U. 443, That fixtcen military tribunes 
ſhould be created by the people for four legions; that is, two 
thirds of the whole. For in four legions, the number which- 
then uſed annually to be raiſed, there were twenty-four tri- 


bunes, fix in each,; of whom by this law four were appointed 


by the people, and two by the conſuls. Thoſe choſen by the 
people were called COMITIATI ; by the conſuls, RUTILL 
or. RUFULL. At firſt they ſeem to have been all nominated 
by the kings, conſuls, or diCtators, till the year 393, when the 
people aflumed the right of annually appointing fix, Ziv. vii. 
5. ix. 30. Aſcon. in Cic. Afterwards the manner of chuſing, 
them varied. Sometimes the people created the whole, ſome- 
times only a part. But as they, through intereſt, often ap-= 
pointed improper perfons, the choice was ſometimes left, ef- 

TOs ' | B b | |  pecially 
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_ pecially in dangerous junCtures, entirely to the conſuls, Liv. 


x]11. 31. xlin. 12. xliv. 21. 

Lex ATINIA, A. U. 623, about making the tribunes of 
the commons ſonatory, Gell. xiv. 8. Another, 'That the 
property of things ſtolen could not be acquired by poſſeſſion, 
(uſucapione) : 'The words of the law were, QUuoD SURREPTUM 
ERIT, EJUS A#TERNA AUCTORITAS ESTO. (SEC P. 54.) Gell. 
Xvit. 7. Cic. in Perr. 1. 42. | 

Lex AUFIDIA de Ambitu, A. U. 692. It contained this 
ſingular clauſe, That if a candidate promiſed money to a tribe, 
and did not pay it, he ſhould be excuſed ; but if he did pay it, 


he ſhould be obliged to pay to every tribe a yearly fine of 3000 


f[efeertii as long as he lived. Cic. Att. 1. 16. 
__ CZex AURELIA fudicaria, by L. Aurelius Cotta, pretor, 
A, U. 683, 'That judices or jurymen ſhould be choſen from the 
ſenators, Eguites and Tribuni Mrarii,—The laſt were officers 
choſen from the plebeians, who kept and gave out the money 
for defraying the expences of the army, 4ſcon, in Cic, — Cic. pro 
Planc. 8. Att. 1, 16. Feſtus. 

Another, by C. Aurelius Cotta, conſul, A. U. 678, That 
thoſe who had been tribunes might enjoy other ofices, which 


| had been prohibited by Sulla, Aſcon. in Cic. 


Lex B/EBIA, A. U. 574, about the number of pretors. 
(See p- 125-)— Another againſt bribery, A.U. $71, Liv, 
x1. 19. 

' Lex C.ACILIA DIDLIA, or et Didia, or Dilia et Cacilia, 


A. U. 655, That laws ſhould be promulgated for three mar-_ 
| ket-days, and that ſeveral diſtin& things ſhould not be inclu- 


ded in the ſame law, which was called ferre per rus, ) Cic. 
Att. it. 9- Phil. v. 3. pro Dom. 20. 
Another againſt bribery, Cic. pro Sull. 22. 23. 


teal from taxes, Dio. XxxVvil. 51. 
Lex CALPURNIA, A. U. 604, againſt extortion, by which 


_ law the firſt gue/7io perpetua was eſtabliſhed, Gics err. iv. 2 L2 
| Of 1 Il. 2T: | 


Another, called alſo Acilia, concerning bribery, A. 
686, Cic. pro Mur. 23. Brut. 27. Sall. Cat. 18. | 


Lex CANULEIA, by a tribune, A. 30g, about the inter- 
marriage of the patricians with the plebeians, Liv. iv. 6. 


Lex CASSIA, "That thoſe whom the people condemned | 


ſhould be excluded from the 0, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Corn. 


Another 


- 
» 


Another, A. U. 693, about exempting the city and 


Laws of the Rowans, I95 


Another about ſupplying the ſenate, Tacit. xi. 25. Another, 
'That the people ſhould vote by ballot, &c. See p.92. 

Lex CASSIA TERENTIA Frumentaria, by the Conſuls C. 
Caſſius and M. 'Terentius, A. 680, ordaining, as it is thought, 
that five buſhels of corn ſhould be given monthly to each of 


| the poorer citizens, which was not more than the allowance of 


ſlaves, Sallu/t. hift. fragm. (p. 974- ed. Corti), and that mo- 
ney ſhould be annually advanced from the treaſury for pur- 
chaſing 800,000 buſhels of wheat, ('PrITIC1 1MPERA'TI), at 
four /e/tet#i-a buſhel ; and a ſecond tenth part (a/teras decu- 
mas), (ſee p, 71.) at three /etertii a buſhel, {pro DECUMANO), 
Cic. Ferr, wi. 70. | 

"This corn was given to the poor people, by the Sempronian 
law, at a /emis and 7riens a buſhel; and by the Clodian law, 
gratis. In the time of Auguſtus, we read that 200,000 re- 
ceived corn from the public, Dzo. lv. Suet. Aug. 40. 42. Ju- 
lius Czſar reduced them from 320,000 to 150,000, Suet. Ful. 


Al. 
. Lex CENTURIATA, the name of every ordinance made 


by the Comitia C:nturiata, Cic. in Rull. ii. 11. | 
Lex CINCIA de donis et muneribus, hence called MUNE- 


_ RALIS, Plaut. by Cincius a tribune, A. 549, 'That no one 


ſhould take money or a preſent for pleading a cauſe, - Cic. de 
Senef?. 4. de Orat. ti. 7. Att. 1. 20s Tacit, Ann. Xi. 5. Liv. 
XXXI1V. 4. * EEE 
Lex CLAUDIA de navibus, A. 535, That a ſenator ſhould 
not have a veſſel above a certain burden. (See p. 6.) A clauſe 
is ſuppoſed to have been added to this law, prohibiting the 
quzitor's clerks from trading, Suet. Dom. 9g. EY 
Another by Claudius the conſul, at the requeſt of the allies, 
A. 573, That the allies, and thoſg of the Latin name ſhould 
leave Rome, and return to their own cities. According to 
this law the conſul made an edict ; and a decree of the ſenate 
was added, "That for the future no perfon ſhould be manumit- 
ted, unleſs both maſter and ſlave ſwore, that he was not ma- 
numitted for the ſake of changing his city. For the allies u- 
ſed to give their chiJdren as flaves to any Roman citizen on_ 
condtion of their being manumitted, (ut /ibertini cives efſent) 
Liv. xli. 8. & 9. Cic. pro Balb. 23, wy 
by the Emperor Claudius, That uſurers ſhould not 


lend money to minors, to be paid after the death of their pa- 

rents, Tucit. Ann. Xi. 13. ſuppoſed to be the ſame with what 

was called SENA' US-CONSUL'TUM MACEDONIANUM, Ulþian, 
Bb2 enforced 
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enforced by Veſpaſian, Set, 11, To this crime Horace al 
ludes, Sat. 1. 2. v. 14, 


—— by the conſul Marcellus, 703» That no one ſhould be 


allowed to ſtand candidate for an othce while abſent; thus, 


taking from Czſar the privilege granted him by the Pompeian 


law ; (Cefari privilegium eripiens vel beneficium populi adimens); 
alſo, That the ſreedom of the city ſhould be taken from the 


colony of Novumc/mum, which Czfar had planted,-Swer. Jul, 


28. Cic, Fam. xii. 36. 
Leges CLODLZ, by the tribune P. Clodius, A. 695. 
— —- 71, That the corn which had been diſtributed to the 


people for ſix afſes and a triens the buſhel, ſhould be given 


gratis, Cic. pro Sext. 25. Aſcon. in Cic. 

| '—— 2. 'That the cenſors ſhould not expel from the ſenate, 
or inflict any mark of infamy, on any man who was not firſt 
openly accuſed and condemned by their joint ſentence, Ce, 
z014, in Pi}. 5. Dio. xxxvill. 13. 

—— 3. That no one ſhould take the auſpices, or obſerve 
the heavens, when the people were aſſembled on public buſi- 
neſs; and, in ſhort, that the Zlian and Fuſian laws ſhould 
be abrogated, (See p. 89.) Cic. Vat. 6. 7. 9. Sext. 15. 26. 
Prov. Conf. 19. Aſcon. in Piſ. 4. 

| 4. That the old companies or fraternities (collegia) of 


artificers i in the city, which the ſenate had aboliſhed, ſhould. 
be reſtored, and new ones inſtituted, Czc. in Pif. 4. Suct. Tut, 


42. 


ing : 


and water z by which law, Clvera, although not named, was 


plainly pointed at ; and ſooif after, by means of a hired ITY p 
his baniſhment was expreſsly.decreed by a ſecond law, Cic. pro 
Dom. 18. 19. 20. poſt red. in Sen. 2. 5. &c, Cicero had en» 


gaged Ninnius a tribune to oppoſe theſe faws, but was pre- 
vented from uſing his afſiſtance, by the artful conduQt of Clo- 
dius, D729. xxxvili. 14. and Pompey, on whoſe proteQion he 


had reaſon to rely, betrayed him, 1d. 17. Plutarch. Cic. Att. 


x: 4. Cxſar, who was then without the 'walls with his ar- 


my, ready to fct out for his province of Gaul, offered to 
- make him one of his heutenants ; ; but this, by the advice of 


Pompey, he declined, Dio, xxxviij. 15. Crafſus, although 


R ſecretly inimical to Cicero, Eid. yet, at the perſuaſion of his 


ſon 


Theſe laws x were intended to pave the way for the follow= | 


. That whoever had taken the life of : a Citizen uns 
condemned and without a trial, ſhould be prohibited from fire- 
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ſon, who was a great admirer of Cicero's, did not openly op- 

ofe him, Cic. Sext. 17. 18, But Clodius declared that what 
bio did was by the authority of the Triumviri, Cic. Sext. 16. 
13. and the interpoſition of the ſenate and Equites, who, to 
the number of 20,000 changed their habit on Cicero's ac- 
count, Cic. poft red. ad Yuirit. 3. was rendered abortive by 
means of the conſuls Piſo, the father in law of Czſar, and 
Gabinius, the creature of Pompey, Cic. Sext. 11. 12. 13. &Cc. 
Cicero therefore, after ſeveral mean compliances, putting 
on the habit of a criminal, Dio. xxxvili. 14. and even throw- 
ing himſclf at the feet of Pompey, Cic. Att. x. 4. was at laſt 
obliged to leave the city, about the end of March, A. U. 6gg. 
He was prohibited from coming within 468 miles of Rome, 
under pain of death to himſelf, and to any perſon who enter- | 
tained him, Cic. Att. iii. 4. Dio, xxxvili. 17. He therefore te- 
tired to Thefſalonica in Macedonia, Circ. Planc. 41. Red. in 
S-nat. 14. His houſes at Rome and in the country were 
burnt, and his ſurniture plundered, 16:4. 7. pro Domo. 24. 
Cicero did not ſupport his exile with fortitude z but ſhewed 
marks of dejeCtion, and uttered expreihons of grief, unwor- 
thy of his ” apt charaQter, Dzo. xxxvili. 18. Cic. Att. iii. 7. 
8. 9. 10. 11. 13. I5. 19. &c. He was reſtored with great 
honour, through the influence of Pompey, by a very unami- 
mous decree of the ſenate, and by a law paſſed at the Comitia 
Centuriata, 4th Auguſt the next year, Cic. Att. iv. 1, poſt 
red. ad Duir. 7. Dio. xxxix. 8, Had Cicero aCted with as 
much dignity and independence, after he reached the ſummit 
of his ambition, as he did with induſtry and integrity in aſpir= 
ing to it, he needed not to have owed his ſafety to any 
One. | | 

| —— 6, That the kingdom of Cyprus fhould be taken from 
Ptolemy, and reduced into the form of a province, Cic. pro 
Dom. 8. the reaſon of which law was, to puniſh that king 
for having refuſed Clodius money to pay his ranſom, when 
taken by the pirates, and to remove Cato out of the way, by 
appointing him to execute this order of the people, that he 
might not thwart the unjuſt proceedings of the tribune, nor 


_. the views of the ?riumviri by whom Clodius was ſupported, . 


Cic. pro Sext. 18. 28. Dom. 25. Dio. xxxvili. 30, xxxix. 22. 
——— 7. To reward the conſuls Piſo and Gabinius, who 
had favoured Clodius in his meaſures, the province of Mace- 
donia and Greece was by the people given to the former, and 

Syria to the latter, Cic. ibid, 10. 24. in Pif. 16. 
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—— 8, Another law was made by Clodius, to give relief 
to the private members of corporate towns (municipiorum), a= 


gainſt the public injuries of their communities, C:c. pro Dom, 


30, 


nus in Phrygia of his ofhce, C:c. Sext. 26. de reſp. Haruſp. 
I 2; ; ; 
8: COELIA tatellaria perduellionis, by Colius a tribune. 
SCC P. 92, | 

fol, CORNELIM, enaCted by L. Cornelius Sylla, the 
dictator, A. 672, | | 
1. De proſcriptione et proſeriptis, againſt his enemies, 
and in favour of his friends. Sylla firſt introduced the me- 
thod of proſcription, Upon his return into the city, aſter ha- 
ving conquered the party of Marius, he wrote down the names 
of thoſe whom he doomed to die, and ordered them to be fix- 
ed up on tables in the public places of the city, with the pro- 
miſe of a certain reward (duo talenta) for the head of each per- 


' ſon ſo proſcribed. New liſts (zabule proſcriptionis) were repeat- | 
edly expoſed, as new victims occurred to his memory, or 


were ſuggeſted to him. The firſt liſt contained the names of 
40. ſenators and 1600 Equites, Appran. B. civ. i. 409, Incre- 
dible numbers were maſſacred, not only at Rome, but through 


all Italy, Dio, Fragm. 137. Whoever harboured or aſliſted a 


proſcribed perſon was put to death, Cie, in Yer. i. 47. The 
goods of the proſcribed were confiſcated, Cic. pro Roſe. Amer. 
43- 44. in Rull. wii. 3. and their children declared incapable 
of honours, Yell. Pat. it. 28. Cc. in Pif. 2. 'The lands and 


fortunes of the ſlain were divided among the friends of Sylla, 


Salluft. Cat. 51. who were allowed to enjoy preferments be- 
fore the legal time, Cic. Acad, 11, 1. | 

De Municieiis, 'That the free towns which had ſided 
with Marius, ſhould be deprived of their lands, and the right 


of citizens ; the laſt of which Cicero ſays could not be done, 
( Puia jure Romano crvitas nemiunt invito adimi poterat ), pro 


Dom. 30. Czcin. 33. 
Sylla being created diQtator with extraordinary powers by 


L.Valerius Flaccus, the Interrex, in an aſſembly of the peo= 


ple by centuries, Appian. b. civ. 1. 411. and having there got 
ratihed whatever he had done or ſhould do, by a ſpecial law, 
{ feve V ALERIA, five CORNELIA, Crc. pro Roſe. Am. 43.) Cic. in 


Rull. iii. 2. next proceeded to regulate the ſtate, and for that . 


purpoſe made many good laws. 
2, Concerning 


Another, to deprive the prieſt of Cybele at Peſſi- 
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2. Concerning the republic z the magiſtrates, (See p. 166. 
the provinces, (See p. 163.) the power of the tribunes, (See 

. 140.) "That the zudices ſhould be choſen only from among 
the ſenators: That the prieſts ſhould be eleCted by their reſpec- 
33 tive colleges, A/con. ad Cic. Divin. in Verr, 3. + 
1. 08 Concerning various crimes ; de MAJssTATE, Cic. in Pif. 
be 3- 5 
-M 21. pro Cluent. 35. ad Fam, it. 11. (See p. 163.) de REet- 
EX rvunn1s, Cic. pro Rabir. 3. (See p. 126.) de HICARINS ef VE- 
RX xxxicts, thoſe who killed a perſon with weapons or poiſon 
q ' alſo, who took away the life of another by falſe accuſation, 
RE k&c. One accuſed by this law, was aſked whether he choſe 
RE ſentence to be paſſed on him by voice or by ballot ? {palam, 
RE anclam?) Cic. pro Cluent. 20. de INCENDIAR11S, who fircd 
houſes; de ParR1c1D1s, who killed a parent or relation; de Far- 
SO, againſt thoſe who forged teſtaments or any other deed, 
who debaſed or counterfeited the. public coin, { qui in aurum 
vitit quid addiderint vel adulterinos nummos fecerint), &c. Herice 
this law is called by Cicero, CoRNELIA TESTAMEN'TARIA, 
NUMMARIA, 71 Ferr. 1. 42. 

'The puniſhment annexed to theſe laws was generally ague 
et ignis interdifio, baniſhment. 

Sylla alſo made a ſumptuary law, limiting the experice of - 
entertainments, Gell. ii. 24. Macrob. Sat. 11. 13. 

There were other Fo CORNELLEZ, propoſed by Cor- 
= nehus the tribune, A. U. 686. That the pretors in judging 
== ſhould not vary from their edicts. (See p. 121.) That the 
& fenate ſhould not decree about abſolving any one from the ob- 
lgation of the laws without a quorum of at leaſt 200, 4ſcon. 
in Cic. pro Cornel. 

Lex CURIA, by Curius Dentatus when tribune, A. 1. 
454, That the ſcnate ſhould authoriſe the com:tia for ele- 
ing plebeian mugpiatedy Aur. Vif. 33. Cic. de clar. orat. 
14. | 
s oy CU RIATZ, made by the people aſſembled by Curie. 
ee P 

FM DECIA, A. U. 442, That Duumviri ts ſhould be 
created for equipping and refitting a fleet, Liv. ix. 30. 

Lex DIDIA /umptuaria, A. VU. 610, limiting the expence 
of entertainments, and the number of gueſts: That the ſump- 
tuary laws ſhould be extended to all the Italians ; and not on- 
= ly the maſter of the feaſt, but alſo the gueſts, ſhould'i eur 2 
— penalty for their offence, Macreb, Sat, ii. : 

4% Lex DOMITIA de Jacerdotirs, the author Cn, Domitius A- 
henobarbus, 
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henobarbus, a tribune, A. U. 650, That prieſts, (i. e. the 
pontifices, augures, and decemviri ſacris aus ſhould not be 
choſen by the colleges, as formerly, but by the people, (See 
Pp. 98.) Suet. Ner. 2. Cic. Rull. 11. 7. The Pontifex Maxi- 


_ mus and Curio Maximus, were in the firſt ages of the bFatics 


always choſen by the people, Liv. xxv. 5. xxVii. 8. 

Lex DUTLIA, by Duilius a tribune, A. 304, 'That whoe- 
ver left the people without. tribunes, or created a magiſtrate 
from whom there was no appeal, ſhould be ſcourged and be- 


headed, Liv. iii. 55. 
Lex DUILIA MAENIA de wunciario femore, A. 396. fixing 


the intereſt of money at one per cent. Liv. vii. 16.—Another, 


making it capital for one to call aſſemblies of the people at a 
diſtance from the c:ty, 1b:d. 
Lex FABIA de plagio val plagiaris, againſt kidnapping, or 
ſtealing away and retaining freemen or ſlaves, Cic. pro Rabir. 
perd. 3. ad Quintet. Fr. 1.2, The puniſhment at firſt was a fine, 
but afterwards, to be ſent to the mines; and for buying or ſel- 
ling.a free-born citizen, death. 
' Literary thieves, or thoſe who ſtole the works of others, were 
alſo called PLaGtar, Martial, 1. 53. 

—— Another, limiting the number of Sefatores that attended 
candidates, when agen for any office. It was PIR. 
but did not paſs, Ci. pro Muren. 34. 


The SECTATORES, who always attended candidates, were 


diſtinguiſhed from the SALUTATORES, who only waited on 
them at their houſes in the morning, and then went away 
and from the Dr:pucToREs, who alſo went down with them 


to the Forum and Campus Martius ; hence called by Marti- 


al, ANTAMBULONES, H, 18. Ctc. de Fog conſ. See p. 85. 
"Ion FALCIDIA Zefamentaria, A. 7513, That the teſtator 


' ſhould leave at leaſt the fourth part of his fortune to the 


perſon whom he named his heir, Paul, ” leg. Falcid. Dio. 
xlvin. 

Lex F ANNIA, A. 588, limiting the expences. of one e day 
at feſtivals to 100 aſſes, whence the law is called by Lucilius, 
CENToOoss1s; on ten other days every month, to thirey ; and 
on all other days, to ten aſſes : alſo, that no other fowl "ſhould 
be ſerved up, (ze guid volucrium vel valucre poneretur), except 
one hen, and that not fattened for the ; purpoſe, ( que non..alti- 


bis effet), Gell. ii. 24. Macrob.. Sat. ii. 13. (quod dayyde coput 


tran Loew. per omnes {egos ambulavit,) Plin. x. go. 1, 71... 
Lex FLAMINIA, A. 521. about dividing among the fol- 
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diers the lands of Picenum, whence the Gall: Senines had 
been expelled; which afterwards gave occaſion to various wars, 
Polyb. i. 21. 

Lex FLAVIA agraria, the author L. Flavius a tribune, 
A. 695, for the diſtribution of lands among Pompey's ſoldi- 
ers; which excited ſo great commotions, that the tribune, 
ſupported by Pompey, had the hardineſs to commit the con- 
ſu} Metellus to priſon for oppoſing it, Dis. Caff. xxxvii. 50. Cic. 
Att. 1.18. 19. Il. «Is LS 

Leges FRUMEN'TARLZE, laws for the diſtribution of corn 
among the people, firſt at a low price, and then gratis ; the 
chief of which were the Sempronian, Apuleian, Caſſian, Clo- 
dian, and Octavian laws, #7, EN 

Lex FUFIA, A. 692, 'That Clodius ſhould be tried for vio- 
lating the ſacred rites of the Bona Dea, by the pretor, 
with a ſeleCt bench of judges ; and not before the people, 
according to the decree of the ſenate, Cic. ad Att. i. 13. 14+ 


| 16, 'Thus by bribery heprocured his acquittal, D:. xxxvii. 46. 


Lex FULVIA, A. 628, about giving the freedom of the 
city to the Italian allies 3 but it did not paſs, Appian. de bell. 
civ. t. Pal, Max. 1x. 5. | 

Lex FURIA, by Camillus the dictator, A. 385, about the 
creation of the curule xdiles, Liv. vi. 42. | 

Lex FURIA vel Fufia, (for both are the fame name, L:v. 
Ul. 4. Quintet. 1. 4. 13.) de teftamentis, "That no one ſhould leave 
by way of legacy more than 1000 afes, and that he who took 
more thould pay fourfold, Cic. in Verr. 1. 42. pro Balb. 8. 
T heophil. ad Injiit. 11. 22. By the law of the 'Dwelve Tables, 
one might leave what legacies he pleaſed. VEL: 

Lex FURIA ATILIA, A. 617. about giving up Mancinus 
to the Numantines, with whom he had made peace without 


the order of the people or ſ:nate, Cic. Of iii. 30. 


Lex FUSIA de comitiis, A. 694, by a pretor, 'Chat in the 
Comitia Tributa the different kinds of people in each tribe, 


ſhould vote ſeparately, that thus the ſentiments of every rank 
might be known, Div. xxxviii. 8. 


/ 


Lex FUSIA vel Furia CANINIA, A. 751, limiting, the 


number of ſlaves to be manumitted, in proportion to the whole 


number which any one poſſeſied ; from two to ten, the half, 
from ten to thirty the third, from thirty to a hundred the 
fourth part z but not above a hundred, whatever was the num- | 
ber, Yopiſc. Tacit. 11. Paul. Sent. iv. 15, See p. 41. _ AN 
Leges GABINLZ, by A. Gabinius a tribune,' A. 68g, 

; Cc That 
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"That Pompey ſhould get the command of the war againſt the 
pirates, with extraordinary powers. Cic. pro leg. Manil. 17. 
Dio. xxxvi. 7. 'That the ſenate ſhould attend to. the hearing 
of embaſſies the whole month of February, Cic. ad Nuint. Fr. 
11. 2, 13. That the people ſhould give their votes by ballots, 
and not viva voce as formerly, in creating magiſtrates. (See 
P- 92.) That the people of the provinces ſhould not be allow- 
ed to borrow money at Rome from one perſon to pay another, 
(verſuram facere), Cic. Att. v. 21. vi. 2, 

There is another Gabinian law, mentioned by Porcius 
Latro in his declamation againſt Catiline, which made it ca- 
pital to hold clandeſtine aflemblies in the city, c. 19, But 
this boo is thought to be ſuppoſlititious. See Cortius on 
Salluſt. | 

It 18 certain, however, that the Romans were always care- 
ful to prevent the meetings of any large bodies of men, (hete- 
r1e), which they thought might be converted to the purpoſes 
of ſedition, Plin. Ep. x. 43. 94- On this account, Pliny in- 


forms '['rajan, that according to his direCtions he had prohibi- 
inc allemblies of Chriſtians, 1d. 97. 76. j 


Lex GELLIA CORNETDLIA, A. 681, confirming the right 
of citizens to thoſe to whom Pompey, with the advice of 
his councal, (de conftli [ententia), had granted it, Cic. pro Balb. 
DB. I 4+ £7 

Lex GENUCIA, A. 411, 'That both conſuls might be 
choſen ſrom the. plebeians, Liv. vii. 42. That uſury ſhould 
be prohibited : 'Phat no one ſhould enjoy the ſame office 
TINS ten years, nor be inveſted with two offices in one year, 

bid. | 

Lex GENUCIA ZEMILIA, A. 390. about. fixing a nail in 
the right ſide of the temple of Jupiter, . Liv. vii. zz 

Lex GLAUCIA, A. 653, granting the right of judging ta, 

" the Zquites, Cic. de clar. Or. 62. — De repetundis, See LEX 
HERVILIA, | MH 58 

Lex GLICTA, de inofficiofo teſlamento. See p. 59+ | 

1.x RIERONICA, vel frumentaria, Cic. Verr. ii. 13: con- 
taining the conditions on which the public lands of the Ro- 
man people in vicily were pollefled by the huſbandmen. It 
had been preſcribed by Hiero, tyrant of Syracuſe, to his te- 

- nants, (71s .qui agros regis colefent), and was retained by the 
 Pretor Rupilius, withthe adviceofhis council, amongthe laws 
which he gave to the Sicilians, when that country was redu- 
ced into the form of a province, Cic. Yer, iii. 8. 10. It re- 
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ſembled the regulations of the cenſors, (LEGrs CEnsoRis) in 
their leaſes and bargains, (7: /ocationibus et pattionibus), and 
ſettled the manner of colleCting and aſcertaining the quantity 
of the tithes. ; | 12843 
Lex HIRTIA, A. 704, That the adherents of Pompey 
{ Pompeiam) ſhould be excluded from preferments, Cic. Phil. 
X1lt, 16. wo | , 
Lex HOR ATIA, about rewarding Caia 'Tarratia, a veſtal 


virgin, becauſe ſhe had given in a preſent to the Roman peo- 


ple the Campus Tiburtinus, or Martins : That ſhe ſhould be 
admitted to give evidence (eftabilis efſet), be diſcharged from 
her prieſthood (exargurar: poſet), and might marry if ſhe choſe, 
Gell, vi. 7. | 

Lex HORTENSIA, That the »undine or market days, 
which uſed to be held as feriz or holidays, ſhould be fa/tz or 
court days : 'That the country people, who came to town for 
market, might then get their law-ſuits determined, (/ites coni- 
ponerent }, Macrob. vat. 1, 16. 16 | | 

Lex HOR'TENSIA, de plebiſcitis. See p. 21. 98, 181 

Lex HOSTILIA, de furtis, about theft, is mentioned only 
by Juſtinian, I/tit.iv. 10. ph ob Fe 

Lex ICILIA, de tribunis, A. 261, 'That no one ſhould con- 
tradiCt or interrupt a tribune (izterfar; tribuno) while ſpeaking 
to the people, Drony/. vii. 17. 

—— Another, A. 297, de Aventino publicando, 'That the 
Aventine hill ſhould be common for the people to build upon, 
1d. x. 32. Liv. ii. 31. It was a condition in the creatiqn of the 
decemwiri, that this law, and thoſe relating to the tribunes, 
(LEGES SACRA'TA), ſhould not be abrogated, Liv. iii. 
2, : 

Lex JULIA, de civitate fociis et Latinis danda ; the author 
L. Julius Czfar, A. 663, 'That the freedom of the city ſhould 
he given to the Latins and all the Italian allies who choſe to 


accept of it, (qui ei legi fund: feeri vellent), Cic. pro Balb. 8, 


. Gell. iv. 4. See p. 43. 67, 


Leges JULIA, laws made by Julius Czfar and Auguſ- 
8-4. | 


—— 1. By C. Julius Czfar, in his firſt conſulſhip, A. 

694, and afterwards when dictator ; WT 
Lex JULIA Acai, for diſtributing the lands of Cam 

pania and Stella, to 20,000 poor citizens, who had each three 


_ children or more, Cic. pro Planc. 5. Att. ii. 16. x8. 19. Dio. 
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When Bibulus, Czſar's colleague in the conſulate, gave his 
negative to this law, he was driven from the forum by force. 
And next day having complained in the ſenate, but not being 
ſupported, he was ſo diſcouraged, that during his continuance 
in ofhce for eight months, he ſhut himſelf up at home, with- 
out doing any thing, but interpoling by his ediQts, (ut, quoad 
. pote/late abiret, domo abditus nihil aliud quam per edifta obnuntia- 

ret), Huet. Jul. 20. Dio. xxxviti. 6. Metellus Celer, Cato, 
and his great admirer(emzulator) M. Favonius, at firſt reſuſed 
to ſwear to this law ; but conſtrained by the ſeverity of the pu- 
niſhment annexed to it, which Appian ſays wag Capital, de bell, 
civil. 11, 434. they at laſt complied, Di. xxxviii. 7, Plutarch. in 
Cat. Minor. Thiscuſtom of obligingallcitizens, particularly ſe- 
nators, within a lmited time, to ſignify their approbation of 
a law by ſwearing to ſupport it, at firſt introduced in the time 
of Marius, (See Leges Appulcie), was now obſerved with re- 
ſpect to every ordinance of the people, however violent and 
ablurd, Dio. xxxviil. 7. Cic. Sext. 28. 

de PUBLICANIS tertia parte pecunie debits. rdlewandis, 
about remitting to the farmers-general a third part of what 
they had ſtipulated to pay, Set, wid. Cic. pra Plane. 14. Dio. 
bid. Appian. b, civ. 1. 435. Dee P. 24. When Cato oppo- 
ſed this law with his uſual firmneſs, Cxſar ordered him to be 
hurried away to priſon ; but fearing leſt ſuch violence ſhould 
raiſe odium againſt him, be deſired one of the tribunes to inter- 
poſe and free him, Pluterch, in Cef. 

Dio ſays that this happened when Cato oppoſed the former 
law in the ſenate, xxxvili. 3. So Szet. Caf. 20. Gell. iv. 10. 
When many of the ſenators followed Cato, one of them, nam- 
ed M. Perreius, being reproved by Czſar for going away before 
the houſe was diſmiſſed, replied, I had rather be with Cato 
« jn priſon, than here with Ceſar, ” Ibid. Seep. 15. » 

For the ratification of all Pompey's aQts in Aſia, 

This law was chiefly oppoſed þy Lucullus ; but Czſar fo fright- 

ned him with threatning to bring him to an account for his 

conduct in Alia, that he promiſed compliance on his knees, 
Set. bid, | 

de PROVINC1IS ORDINANDIS 3 an irtiprovement on 

the Cornelian law about the provinces; ordaining that thoſe 

who had been pretors ſhould not command a province above 

one year, and thoſe who had been conſuls, not above two years, 

Git. Fit, $$ Di. x2 5. Alſo ordaining that Achaiaz 
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Theflaly, Athens, and all Greece ſhould be free and uſe their 
own laws, Cc. in Pif. 16. 

——— de SACERDOT11sS, reſtoring the Domitian law, and 
permitting perſons to be elected prieits in their abſence, Czc. 
ad Brut. 5. | | | | | 
| Jupiciar1a, ordering the jzudices to be choſen only 
from the ſenators and equites, and not from the zribun eraru, 
Suet. Jul. 41, Cic. Phil. 1. 9. 

de ReeETUNDIS, very ſevere { acerrima ) againſt 
extortion. It is ſaid to have contained above 100 heads, Crc. 
Fam, viii. 7. in Piſ. 16. 21. 37. Sext. 64. pro Rab. Poſth. 4. Va- 
tin. 12, ad Attic. v. 10. & 116, Suet. Ful. 43. ' 
| de LEGAT1ON1BUS LIBER:!s, limiting their duration 
to five years, (Sce p. 21.) Cic. Att. xv. 11. They were called 
libere, quod, cum welis, introire, exire liceat, Ibid. 
| de Vi PUBLICA ET PR:VATA, ET DE MAJESTATE, 
Grice. Phil. 1. 8. 9. #2 | 
de PECUN11S MUTU:S, about borrowed money. See 
P. 46. Dro. x11. 37. xl. 51. Cafe b. c. Ut. I. 59. 42. | 
 deMopo pECUNI# POSSIDENDE&, 'T hat no one ſhould 


| keep by him 1n /pecie above a certain ſum, (LX. /effertia), Dio. 


x!1. 38. Tacit. Annal. vi. 16. 


About the population of Italy, 'That no Roman ci- 
tizen ſhould remain abroad above three years,  unlefs in the 


army, or in public buſineſs : "That at leaſt a third of thoſe em- 
ployed in paſturage ſhould be free-born citizens : Alſo about 
encreaſing the puniſhment of crimes, diflolving all corpora- 
tions or ſocieties, except the antient ones, granting the free- 


_ dom ot the city to phyticians, and profeſſors of the liberal arts, 


&c. Set. 42. 


retained any part of the 
an. l. 4.4 3. ad leg. Jul. EN 
— ae LIBEKIS PROSCRIPTORUM, That the children of 
thoſe proſcribed by Sylla ſhould be admitted to enjoy prefer- 
ments, Set. Jul. 41. which Cicero, when conſul, had oppolſ- 
ed, Cic. in Pif. 2. | ON 
— DSUMPTUARIA, Set. Ful. 42. Cic. ad Att. xvi. 7. 
It zllowed 200 HS. on the ates profeſ?t ; 
300 on the calends, nones, ides, and ſome other feſtivals ; 
31000 at marriage-feaſts, (auptits et repotiis), and ſuch extraor- 
dinary entertainments. Gellius afcribes this law to Auguſtus, 
11. 24. but it jeems to have been enaQted by both, Dio. liv. 2. 


I3 | | By 


public money in their hands, Aarci- 


Fg 


de REsIDu1s, about bringing thoſe to account who 
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By an edict of Auguſtus or Tiberius, the allowance for an en- 
tertainment was raiſed, in proportion to its ſolemnity, from 
300 to 2000 HS. Gell. bid. 

2 The Leges JULLA made by Auguſtus were chiefly ; 
Concerning marriage, (de maritandis ordinibus, Suet, 
Aug. 34- hence called by Horace LEx MakriTa, Carm. rg V. 
68.) Liv. Epit. 59. Suet, 89. 


bitu, Suet. 34. againſt foreſtalling the market, (nggris contra 
annonam fecerit, ſocietatemve coierit, quo annona carior fiat, UL 


ian.) 
"9 de TuToRIBUs, That guardians ſhould be pots 
for orphans in provinces, as at Rome by the Azi/ian law, Juſ- 
tin, Inſt, de Atil. tut. 

Lex JULIA THEATRALI1s, 'That thoſe equites, who them- 
ſelves, their fathers, or erandfathers, had the fortune of an 
eques, ſhould fit in the tourteen rows aſſigned by the Roſcian 
law to that order, Swet. Aug. 40. Plin., xxxiii. 2, | 

There are ſeveral other laws called Leges Fuliz, which oc- 
cur only in the civil law. 

Julius Czfar propoſed reviſing all the laws, and reducing 
them to a certain form. But this, with many other noble de- 
ſigns of that wonderful man, was prevented by his death, 
Suet. Ful. 44. 

Lex JUNIA, by M. Junius Pennus a tribune, A. 627, a- 
bout expelling foreigners from the city. See p. 75. Againſt 


extortion, ordaining, that beſides the litis eftimatia, or pay- 


Ing an eſtimate of the damages, the perſon convicted of this 
crime ſhould ſuffer baniſhment, Paterc. 1i. 8. Cir. pro Balb. 11. 
Another, by M. Junius Silanus the conſul, A. 644, 
| about diminiſhing the number of campaigns which ſoldiers 
ſhoufd ſerve, A/con. in Cic, pro Cornel. 
Lex JUNIA LICINIA, or Funia et Licinia, A. 691. en- 


forcing the Didian law by ſeverer penalties, Cic. Phil, v. 3. 


pro gext. 64. Vatin. 14. Att. iv. 16. 11. 9. 
Lex JUNIA NORBANA, A. 771, concerning the manu- 


miſſion of {laves. | See p. 41. 


Lex LABIENA, A. "oor, abrogating the law of Sylla, and 
reſtoring the Domitian law in the cleQion of prieſts ; which . 


paved the way for Czfar's being created Pontifex Maximus, 
Dio. xxxvii. 37. By this law, two of the college, named the 
candidates, and the people chofe which _ race they pleaſed, 


Cic. Phil, 1n, 2. 
Lex 


de ADULTERIS, et de pudicitia, Plin. Ep. vi. 31. de ame 
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Lex AMPLA LABIENA, by two tribunes, A. 663, That 
at the Circenſian games Pompey ſhould wear a golden crown, 
and his triumphal robes z and. in the theatre, the pretexta and 
a golden crown, Paterc. it. 40. | 

Lex LATORIA, A. 292, That the plebeian magiſtrates 
ſhould be created at the Comitia Tributa, Liv. ii. 56. 57. 
Another, A. 490, againſt the defrauding of minors, 
(contra adoleſcentium circumſeriptionem) Cic, Off, iti, 15. By 
this law the years of minority were limited to twenty-five, and 
no one below that age could make a legal bargain, {/ipulari ), 
 Plaut. Rud. 5. 3. 25. whence it is called Lex Quina vicEN- 
NARIA, Plaut. Pſeud. 1. 3. 68. J 
Leges LICINLA, by P. Licinius Varus, city pretor, A. 


545, fixing the day for rhe /udi Appellinares, which before was | 


uncertain, Liv. xXXvIl. 23. 


by C. Licinius Crafſus, a tribune, A. 608, That 


the choice of prieſts ſhould be transferred from their college 
to the people ; but it did not pals, Cic. de Amic, 25. 

'This Licinius Craffus, according to Cicero, firſt introduced 
the cuſtom of turning his face to the Forum when he ſpoke 
to the people, and not to the ſenate, as formerly, (primun 
inſfutuit in ferum verſus agere cum populo), Ibid. But Plu- 


tarch ſays this was firit done by Caius Gracchus, Plut. in 


Gracch. GO 
by C. Licinius Stolo, A. 377, That no one ſhould 
| Poſſeſs above 500 acres of land, Liv. vii. 35. nor keep more 
than 100 head of great, or 500 head of ſmall cattle, Appian. de 
bell. civ. i, But Licinius himſelf was foon after puniſhed tur 
violating his own law, Lv. vii. 16. 
| — by Craſius the orator, ſimilar to the ZEbutian law, 
Cic. pro Dom. 20. CEN 

Lex LICINIA, de ſedalitiis et de ambitu, A. 698, againſt 
bribery, and aſſembling ſocicties or companies for the purpoſe 
of canvaſling for an othce, Cic. pro Planc. 15. 16. In atrial 


for this crime, and for it only, the accuſer was allowed to 


name (edere) the jurymen {judices) from the people in general, 
| {ex omni populo) Ibid. 17. | 

Lex LICINIA ſumptuaria, by the conſuls P. Licinius Crafſ- 
ſus the Rich, and Cn. Lentulus, A. 656, much the ſame with 
the Fannian law ; That on ordinary days there ſhould not be 
more ſerved up at table than three pounds of freſh, and one 
pound of ſalt meat, (/a//ſamentorum ) ; but as much of the 


fruits 
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fruits of the ground as every one pleaſed, Macro. ii. 13. Gel. 
It. 24. Cic. Fam. viii. 26. 


Lex LICINIA CASSIA, A. 422, That the Jegionary tri- 


bunes {hould not be choſen ti:at PR by the people, but by the 
conſuls and pretors, Liv. xlii. 


Lex LICINTA SEXTIA, A. 068 about debt, That what 


had been paid of the intereſt (quod uſuris pernumeratum efſet) 
ſhould be deducted from the capital, and the remainder paid 


in three years by equal portions, Ltv. vi. 3 5. "That inſtead of 


Duumwiri tor performing facred rites, Decemviri ſhould be 
choſen, part from the patricians, and part from the plebeians, 
Liv. vi. 41. "That one of the conſuls ſhould be created from a- 
mong the plebeians, 1b:d. vi. 35. See p. 116. 


Lex LICINIA JUNIA, or Funia et Licinia, by the two 


conſuls, A. 691, enforcing the /ex Cicilia-Didia, Cic. in Vat. 
14. whence both laws are often joined, Cic. Phil. V. 3. pro 
Sext. 64. Att. it. 9. iv. 16. 


Lex LICINIA MUCIA, A. 658, 'That no one ſhould paſs 


for a citizen who was not fo, Cic. Off. wi. 11. pro Balb. 21. 


24. which was one principal cauſe of the Iralic or Marfic wars, 
Aſeon. in Cic. pro Cornel. 
Leges LIVL#, propoſed by M. Livius Druſus, 2 tribune, 
A. 662, abont tranſplanting colomies to different places m I- 
taly and Sicily, and granting corn to poor citizens at a low 
price z alſo that the jrdices ſhould be choſen indifferently from 


the ſenators and eguzzes, and that the allied ſtates of Italy ſhould 


be admitted to the freedom of the city. 


aruſus was a man of great eloquence, and of the moſt up- 
right intentions ;z but endeavouring to reconcile thoſe whoſe 
intereſts were diametrically oppoſite, he was cruſhed in the 
attempt z being murdered by an unknown aſlaſfin at his own 


' houſe, upon his return from the Forum, amidſt a number of 


clients and friends. No inquiry was made about his death, 
'Fhe ſtates of Italy coniidered this event as a gnal of revolt, 
and endeavoured to'extort by force what they could not ob- 
tain voluntarily, Above 300,000 men fell in the conteft in 
the ſpace of two years» At laſt the Romans, although upon 
the whole they had the advantage, were obliged to grant the 
freedom of the city, firlt to their allies, and afterwards to all 
the ſtates ot i Italy, Appian, de bell. civ. 1. 373, &c. Fell. Pat. 


ll. 15. Liv. efit. 71. Gic. Brut. 28. 49. 62. pro Rab. To Plane. 
24 Dom. 19. 


'Tls 


by. 
(F 


——. 


This Drnuſus is alſo ſaid to have got a law paſſed for mixing 

an eighth part of braſs with filver, Plin. xxxiii. 33- 
\ But the laws of Drufus (/eges Livie), as Cicero ſays, were 
aboliſhed by a {hort decree of the ſenate, (uno verficulo ſenaths 
punto temporis ſublate ſunt, Cic. de legg. nt. 6. Decrevit enim 
ſenatus, Philippo coſe. referente, CONTRA AUSPICIA LATAS VI- 
DERI. 

Dis was grandfather to Livia, the wife of Auguſtus, 
and mother of "Tiberius. | | po 
Lex LUTATIA, de vi, by Q. Lutatius Catulus, A. 675, 
That a perſon might be tried for violence on any day, Cic. pro 


C21. i. 29. feſlivals not excepted, on which no trials uſed to 


be held, Cic. AF. in Verr. 10. 
Lex MANIA, by a tribune, A. 467, That the ſenate 


ſhould ratify whatever the people enafted, Czc. in Brut. 14. 


DEe P. 21. | 


Lex, MAJESTATIS, for puniſhing any crime againſt the. 
people, and afterwards againſt the emperor, Corneha, Sc. 


alt. 16 Fil... 21, Lact Ant W244 on eh a eg: 
Lew MAMILIA, de limitibus, vel de regundis. finibus agro- 
rum tor regulating the bounds of farms; whence the author 
of it, C. Mamilius, a tribune, A. 642, got the ſirname of L1- 
MITANUS. It ordained, That there ſhould be an uncultivated 
Ipace of five feet broad left between farms; and if any diſpute 
happened about this matter, that arbiters ſhould be appointed 


by the prztor to determine it. The law of the 'Twelve Ta- 
bles required three, Cic. de legg. i. 21. 

| Another, by the ſame perſon, for puniſhing thoſe who 
had received bribes from Jugurtha, Sall. Fug. 40. 


Lex MANILIA, for conferring on Pompey the command 
of the war againſt Mithridates, propoſed by the tribunes C. 
Manilius, A. 687, and ſupported by Cicero when prztor, de 
leg. Manil. and by Czfar ; from different motives, but neither 
of them commendable, Dzo. xxxvi. 26. | ; 


- 


all the tribes, Cic. pro ur. 23. whereas formerly they voted 
in ſome one of the four city tribes only. (See p. 97.) But 
this law did not paſs, A4/con. in Cic. pro Cornel, 
Loges MANILIANEZ venalium vendendirum, not properly 
laws, but regulations to be obſerved in buying aud ſelling, to 
prevent fraud, Cic. de Orat. i. 5. 58. called by Varro, ACTE- 
ONES, de Re Ryp.. ii. 5. 11. They were compoſed by the 
lawyer Manilius, who was conſul, A. 603. PD DET OE 
| ; Dd The 


} | R 
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_ Another by the ſame, That freedmen might vote in 


account of the public, Yalcr. 
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The forrhalities of buying and ſelling were by the Romans 
uſed in their moſt ſolemn tranſaCtions; as in emancipation and 
adoption, marriage and teflaments, in transferring property, 
&C, = | 
Lex MANLIA, by a tribune, A. 558, about creating the 


 Triumviri Epulones, Liv. xxxili. 42. Cic. de Orat. ii. 19. 


de V.iCESIMA, by a conſul, A. 396, See p. 64 
_ Lex MARCIA, by Marcius Cenſorinus, That no oneſhould 
be made a cenſor a ſecond time, Plutarch. in Coral. he 

- de Statiellatibus vel Stattellis, that the ſenate upon oath 
ſhould appoint a perſon to enquire into, and redreſs the inju- 
ries of the Szatiell: or -ates, a nation of Liguria, Liv. xlii. 21. 

Lex MARIA, by C. Marius, when tribune, A. 634. about 
making the entrances to the Ovilia (pontes ) narrower, Cic. de 
© 4 OÞ Op & ae Pd. Rs 

"L.. MARIA PORCIA, by two tribunes, A. 691, That 
thoſe commanders ſhould be puniſhed, who, in order to ob- 
tain a triumph, wrote to the ſenate a falſe account of the num- 
ber of the enemy ſlain in battle, or of the citizens that were 
miſſing ; and that when they returned to the city, they ſhould 
ſwear before the city quzſtors to the truth of the account 
which they had ſent, Yal. Max. ii. 8. 1. Se) 

Lex MEMMIA vel REMMIA; by whom it was propoſed, 
or in what year, is uncertain. It ordained, 'That an accuſa- 
tion ſhould not be admitted againſt thoſe who were abſent on 

Slave It. 7. Swet. Jul. 23. And 
if any one was convicted of falſe accuſation (calumnie), that 
he ſhould be branded on the forehead with a letter, Cic. pro 
Roſc. Amm. 19. 20. probably with the letter K, as anciently 
the name of this crime was written KaLUMNIA. £ 


Lex MENENTIA, A. 302, 'Fhat in impoſing fines, a ſheep - 
' ſhould be eſtimated at ten afes, and an ox at one hundred, 


Feſtus in PEcUuLATUs. | ; 


Lex MENSIA, That a child ſhould be held as a foreigner, 


if either of the parents was ſo. But if both parents were Ro- 


mans and married, children always obtained the rank of the 


father, {patrem ſequuntur hiberi, Liv. iv. 4.) and .if unmarried, 

of the mother, Ulp:an. ., | 
Lex METILIA, by a tribune, A. 516, That Minucius, 

maſter of horſe, ſhould have equal command with Fabins the 

diftator, Liv. xxil. 25. 26. | 

Another, as it is thought by a tribune, A. 535, giv- 


ing direCtions to fullers of cloth; propoſed to the people * po 
3 hs 2 o 


. 
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defire of the cenſors, (quam C. Flaminius L. AEmilius cenſores 


dedere ad populum ferendam,) Plin. xxxv. 17.1. 57. _ 
4 Another, by Metellus Nepos a prztor, A. 694. a- 


bout freeing Rome and Italy from taxes, (+1 veigalia) Dio. 


XXXVii. 51. probably thoſe paid for goods imported, ( portori- 
um), Cic. Att. 11. 16, | . 

Leges MILITARES, regulations for the army. By one of 
theſe_it was provided, 'That if a ſoldier was by chance inliſted 
into a legion, commanded by a tribune whom he could prove 
to be inimical to him, he might go from that legion to ano- 
ther, Cic. pro Flacco, 32. a6 LI 

Lex MINUCIA, de triumviris menſariis, by a tribune, A. 
537, about appointing bankers to receive the public money, 
Liv. XXXill. 21. | | pn 

Leges NUMA, laws of king Numa, mentioned by diffe ! 
rent authors: That the gods ſhould be worſhipped with corn 
and a ſalted cake, {fruge et ſalſ4 mold ), Plin. 18. 2. "That 


whoever knowingly killed a free man, ſhould be held as a par- 


ricide, Feſtus in QU&sTOREs PARKICIDI : That no harlot 
ſhould touch the altar of Juno; and if ſhe did, that ſhe ſhould 
ſacrifice an ewe lamb to that goddeſs with diſhevelled hair, 1d. 
in PELLICES, Gell. iv. 3. 'That whoever removed a land-mark 
ſhould be put to death, (qui terminum exaraſſet, et ipſum 't boves 
facros eſſe), Feſt. in TerMIno: That wine ſhould not be 
poured on a funeral pile, Plin. xiv. 12. &c. 

Lex OCTAVIA frumentaria, by a tribune, A. 633, abro- 
gating the Semproman law, Cic. in Brut. 62, and ordaining, as 
it is thought, that corn ſhould not be given, at fo low a price to 
the people. It is greatly commended by Cicero, OF. ii, 
21, 

- Lex OGULNIA, by two tribunes, A. 453, That thenumber 
of the pontifices ſhould be increaſed to eight, and of the au- 
to nine; and that four of the former, and five of the 
_— ſhould be choſen from among the plebeians, Liv. x. 
«9. ; HED 
. Lex OPPIA, byatribune, A. 540, Thatnowomanſhouldhave 
in her dreſs above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a garment of 
different colours, nor ride in a carriage in the city or in any 
town, or within a mile of it, unleſs upon occaſion of a public 
ſacrifice, Liv. xxxiv. 1. Tacit. Ann. uti. 33. Es 
Lex OPTIMA, a law was fo called which conferred the 
anoſt complete authority, Fefus in voce, as that was ealled 
optimum jus which beſtowed complete property. | 
_ Dd 2 | Lex 
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Lex ORCHIA by a tribune, A. 566, limiting. the num- 
ber of gueſts at an entertainment, Feff. in Ors0nNtTAVERE, 
Macrob. Sant. li. 13. | | , 

_ Lex OVINIA, That the cenſors ſhould chuſe the moſt wor- 
thy of all ranks into the ſenate, Feftus in PRETERITI SENA- 
TOREs. "Thoſe who had borne offices were commonly firſt 
choſen ; and that all theſe might be admitted, ſometimes more 
than the limited number were ele&ed, Div. xxxvil. 46. 

Lex PAPIA, by a tribune, A. 688, That foreigners ſhould 
be expelled from Rome, and the allies of the Latin name for- 
ced to return to their cities, Cic. Off ini. 11. pro Balb. 23. 
Arch. 5. Att. iv. 16. Dio. xxxvnt. 9. . 
Lex PAPIA POPPAA, about the manner of chuſing (cap:- 
endi) Veſtal virgins, Gell. 1. 12. 'The author of it, and the 
time when it paſſed, are uncertain. 

Lex PAPIA POPPAA, de maritandis ordinibus, propoſed 
by the confuls Papius and Poppzus at the defire of Auguſtus, 
A. 762, enforcing and enlarging the Fulian law, Tacit, Ann. 
iii. 25. 28, 'The end of it was to promote population, and 
repair the deſolation occaſioned by the civil wars. It met with 
great oppoſition from the nobility, and conſiſted of ſeveral dif- 
tint particulars, (LEx SAaTURa). . It propoſed certain re- 
wards to marriage, and penalties againſt celibacy, which had 
always been much diſcouraged in the Roman ſtate, Yal. ii. g. 
Liv. xlv. 15. epit. 59. Suet. Aug. 34. & 89. Dis. Ivi. 3. 4. Gell, 
1. 6. v. 19. and yet greatly prevailed, [b:4. & Plin. xiv. pro- 
&m, Senec. conſol. ad Mare, 19. for reaſons enumerated, Plaut. 
Mil. iii. 1. 85, 111, &c. Whoever in the city had three 
chil:iren, in the other parts of Italy four, and in the provinces 
five, was intitled to certain privileges and immunities. Hence 
the famous JUS TRIUM LIBERORUM, ſo often mention- 
ed by Pliny, Martial,\&c, which uſed to be granted alfo to 
thoſe who had no children, firſt by the ſenate, and afterwards 
by the emperor, Plin. Ep. ii. 13. x. 2. 96. Martial. ii. 91. 92. 
not only to men, but likewiſe to women, Dio. lv. 2, Suet. 
Claud. 19. Plin. opift. i. 13. vii. 16. x. 2. 95. 96. The. pri- 


vileges of having three children were, an exemption from 


the trouble of guardianſhip, a priority in bearing offices, Pin. 
£þ. viii. 16. and a treble proportion of'corn. 'Phoſe who liv- 
ed in celibacy could not ſucceed to an inheritance, except of 
their neareſt relations, unleſs they married within 100 days 
after the death of the teſtator, nor receive an entire legacy, 


( legatum omne, vel foligum capere ). And what they were thus 


. deprived 
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deprived of in certain caſes fell as an eſcheat (caducum) to the 
exchequer (f#/co ) or prince's private purſe, Zuvenal, ix. 88, &c, 
| Lex PAPIRIA, by a tribune, A. 563, diminiſhing the 
weight of the as one half, Plin. xxxili. 3. "= | 

—— by a prztor, A. 421, granting the freedom of the city 
without the right of voting to the people of Acerra, Liv. 
vill. 17- 


by a tribune, the year whcertain, 'That no edifice, land, 
or altar ſhould be conſecrated without the order of the people, 
Cic. pro Dom. 49, Ew 


A. 325, about eſtimating fines, Liv. iv. 30. probably 
the ſame with Lex MENENIA. | 


? 


- . - That noone ſhould moleſt another without cauſe, Feſt. 


| in SACRAMENTUM. 


by a tribune, A. 621. 'That tablets ſhould be uſed in 

paſſing laws, Cic. de legg. iii. 16, | | 

by a tribune, A. 623, That the people might re-ele& 

the ſame perſon tribune as often as they choſe ; but it was re- 

jeQed, Cic. de Am. 25.3 Liv. epit. 59. , 3 
Inſtead of Papirius, they anciently wrote Papifjus, Cic. 


Fam ix. 21. $0 Palefius for Valerivs, Auſclius for Aurelius, 
&c. Varro de Lat. ling. i. 6. Feſtus Quintil. i. 4. Ap. Claue 


dius is faid to have invented the letter R, probably from his 
firſt uſing it in theſe words, D- 1. 2. 2. 36. | 
Lex PEDIA, by Pedius the conſul, A. 710, decree» 


ing baniſhment againſt the murderers of Czſar, Yell. Pat. 


11. 69. ' | | 

Lex PEDUCAA, by a tribune, A. 640, againſt inceſt, 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 30. - 

Lex PERSOLONIA, or Piſulania, That if a quadruped 
did any hurt, the owner ſhould either repair the damage, or 
:give up the beaſt, Paull. Sent. 1. | | 

Lex PATELIA de ambitu, by a tribune, A. 397, 'I'hat can- 
didates ſhould not go round to fairs and other public meetings, 
for the ſake of canvaſſing, Liv. vii. 15. £08 
 ——- de NEx1s, by the conſuls, A. 429, That no one 
ſhould be kept in fetters or in bonds, but for a crime that de- 
ſerved it, and that only till he ſuffered the puniſhment due by 
law ; That creditors ſhould have a right to attach the goods, 
and not the perſons of their debtors, Lv. viii, 28. 

—— de PECULATV, by a tribune, A. 566, That inquiry 


ſhould be made about the money taken or exaCted from King 


 Antiochug 


- PP” mw  —— own Cr 


Fam. vin. 8. 


8 
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Antiochus and his ſubjects, and how much of'it had not been 
brought into the public treaſury, Liv. xxxviii. 54. 

Lex PETREIA, by a tribune, A. 668, 'That mutinous 
ſoldiers ſhould be decimated, i. e, 'That every tenth man 
ſhould be ſeleCted by lot for puniſhment, Appian. de bell, 
CIV... 457. | | | 

Lex PETRONIA, by a conſul, A. 813, prohibiting maſters 
from compelling their ſlaves to fight with wild beaſts, Mode/tin. 


ad leg. Cornel. de ficar. 


Lex PINARIA ANNALIS, by a tribune, A. 622. What 
it was is uncertain, Cie, de Orat. 11. 65. 

Lex PLAUTIA vel PLOTIA, by a tribune, A. 664, That 
the zudices ſhould be choſen both from the ſenators and equites ; 
and ſome alſo from the plebeians. By this law ' each tribe 
choſe annually fifteen (quinos denos ſuffragio creabant), to be ju- 
dices for that year, in all 525. Some read quinas creabant ; 
thus making them the ſame with the CEnTUMviRrI, A/con. in 
Cic. pro Cornel. 

PLOTIA de v:, againſt violence, Cic. pro Mil. 13, 


Lex POMPEIA de vi, by Pompey, when ſole conſul, A. 
oO1, That: an inquiry ſhould be made about the murder of 
lodius on the Appian way, the burning of the ſenate-houſe, 

and the attack made on the houſe of M. Lepidus the interrex, 
Cic. pro Mil. et Aſcon. 


tions, with the infliction of new and ſeverer puniſhments, 1b:4. 
Dio. xxxix. JJ. $1. 52. | 
By theſe laws the method of trial was altered, and the 


length of them limited: Three days were allowed for the exa- 


mination of witneſſes, and the fourth for the ſentence ; on 


' which the accuſer was to have two hours only to enforce the 


charge; the criminal three for his defence, 1:d. 'This regu- 
lation was conſidered as a reſtraint on eloquence, Diatog. de 
orator. 38. | Vi. # 
Lex POMPEIA judiciaria, by the ſame perſon ; retaining 
the Aureliaa law, but ordaining, 'That the jwudices ſhould be 
choſen from among thoſe of the higheſt fortune, (ex amplifſimo 


cenſu), in the different orders, Cic. in Pif. 39. Phil. 1. 8. Afcon. 
in Cic.— Puum in judice et fortuna ſpeftari deberet, et dignttas, 


Cie, Phili4.120.- | -09- 

'  —— de ComiTis, That no one ſhould be allowed to ſtand 
candidate for an office in his abſence, In this law Julius Czfar 
| b was 


Fl 


de AMBITU, againſt bribery and corruption in elec- 
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was expreſsly excepted, Swer. Ful. 28. Dio. xl. 56. _—_ de 
bell. civ. ii. þ. 442. Cic. Att. viii. 3+ Phil. 11. 10. | 

—— de repetundis, Appian. b. civ. it.— De paricidis, 1. i. Dig. 

'The regulations which Pompey preſcribed to the Bithy- 
nians, were alſo called Lex POMPEIA, Phn. Epift. x, 83s 
113. I15. 

Th OMPELA de Seitate: by Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the 
conſul, A. 665, granting the freedom of the city to the Itali- 
ans, and the Gall: Ciſpadani, Plin. iti. 20, 

Lex POPILIA, abour chufing the Veſtal virgins, Gell. i. 12. 

Lex PORCIA, by P. Porcius Lzca, a tribune, A. 454, 


'That no one ſhould bind, ſcourge, or kill a Roman citi- 


zen, Liv. x. 9. Gic. pro Rabir. perd. 3. 4. Verr. V. 63. Salluft. 
Cat. 
Zu 7 PUBLICIA, vel Publicia de Inſu, againſt playing for . 
money at any game but what required ſtrength, as, ſhooting, 
running, leaping, &C. l. 3. D. de aleat. 

Lex PUBLILIA. See p. 21. 98. 

Lex PUPIA, by a tribune, 'That the ſenate ſhould not be 
held on coinltial days, Cic. ad fratr. ii. 2. 13. and that in the 
month of February, their firſt attention ſhould be paid to the 
hearing of embaſhes, C:c. Fam. 1. 4. 

Lex QUINCTIA, A. 745, about the puniſhment of thoſe 


j 


who hurt or ſpoiled the aquzduCts or public reſervoirs of wa=-, 


ter, Frontin. de aqueduct. 

Lex REGIA, conterning ſupreme power on Auguſtus, 
Dee Pe. 25. 

Leges REGLEA, laws made by the kings,  Czc. T: uſc. queſt. 
ji. 1, which are ſaid to have been colleGted by Papirius, or 
as it was anciently written, Papiſius, Cic. Fam. ix. 21. ſoon 
ter the expulſion of Tarquin, Diony/. iii. 36. whence they were 
called jus civile PAPIRIANUM; and ſome of them, no 
doubt, were copied into the Twelve Tables. 

Lex RHODIA, containing the regulations of the hodions 
concerning naval. affairs, (which Cicero greatly commends, 
pro leg. Manil. 18. and Strabo, /ib. 14. ) ſuppoſed to have 
been adopted by the Romans. 'Bur this is certan only with 
reſpeE& to one clauſe, de Jau, about throwing goods over 
board in a torm. 

s de REPETUNDIS; Acilia, Calpurnia, Cecilia, Corne- 
lia, Fulia, Fuma, Servilia. 

LexROSCIA theatralis, determining the fortune of the equi- 
ter, and appointing them certain ſeats | in- the theatre, (See 


La P» 27+ 
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P- 27.) Civ. pro ; 7 PETR I9. Fuvenal. xIv. 323. Liv. Epit. 99 


Mare, v. 8. Dio. xxxvii 25, By this law a certain place in the 
theatre was aſſigned to ſpendthrifts, (decoForibus), Cic. Phil. 
11. 18, The paſling of this law occaſioned great tumults, 
which were allayed by the eloquence of Cicero the conſul, 
Cic. Att. ti. 1. Plut. in Cic. to which Virgil is ſuppoſed to 
allude, 7. 1. 125. 

Lex RUPILIA, or more nivaacly decretum, containing the 
regulations preſcribed to the Sicilians by the Prztor Rupilus, 
with the advice of ten ambaſſadors, Cic. Verr. ii. 13. IS. aC- 
cording to the decree of the ſenate, 1d, 16. 

Leges SACRATZA: Various laws were called by that 
name, chiefly thoſe concerning the tribunes, made on the 
Mons Sager, Cic. pro Cornel. becauſe the perſon who violated 
thera was conſecrated to ſome god, Feſtus. Cic. de Offic. iii. 31. 

ro Balb. 14. 15. Legg. it. 5. Liv. ti. 8. uti. 55. xxxix. 5. 
here was alſo a Lex SACRATA MILITARIS, 'That the name 
of no ſoldier ſhould- be eraſed from the muſter-roll without his 


own conſent, Liv. vii. 4x. So among the Aqui and Volſci, 


Liv. iv. 26. the Tuſcans, ix. 39. the Ligures, Liv. xxxvi. 3. 
and particularly the Samnites, ix; 40. among whom thoſe 
were called Sacrati milites, who were enliſted by a certain oath, 
and with particular ſolemnities, x. 48. 


Lex SATURA, was a law conſiſting of ſeveral diſtin&t par- 


ticulars of a different nature, which ought to have been enac- 


ted ſeparately, Feſtus. 

Lex SCA'TINIA, vel Scantinia 4, nefanda venere, by a tris 
bune, the year uncertain, againft illicit amours, Cic. Fam. viii. 
14. Phil. ti. Juv. ti. 43- The puniſhment at” firſt was a 
heavy fine, Puin#il. iv. 2, vii. 4. Suet. Domit. 8. but it was 
afterwards made capital. _ 

Lex SCRIBONIA, by a tribune .A U. 601, -about re- 
ſtoring the Lufitani to freedom, Liv. "ou 49. Cic. in Brut. 


23» 

| Another, de ſervitutum MYR S LI Pg by a cola! 
under pete ja A. 719, 'That the right to ſervitudes ſhould 
not be acquired by preſcription, /. 4. D. de Uſucap. which 


ſeems to have been the caſe in the time of Cheers, pro Car 


Cin. 26. 
 Leges SEMPRONLE, laws propoſed by the Gracchi, Cic. 
Phil. i. 7. ak 
1. TIB. GRACCHI AGRARIA, by Tib. CRE, A. 


620, That no.onc ſhould poſſeſs-more than 500 acres of land; 
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and that three commiſſioners. ſhould be appointed: to. di- 
vide among the poorer people what any one had above 
that extent, Liv. Epit. 58. Plut. in Gracch. p. 837. Appian. de 
bell. civ. 1. 355» PT TTrs Tir 10 

de Civirare ITALIS DANDA, That the freedom 
of the ftate ſhould be given to all the Italians, Paterc. it. 2. 


: de H&zREDITATE ATTALT, That the money, which 
Atcalus had leftto the Roman people, ſhould be divided among 
thoſe citizens who got lands, to purchaſe the inſtruments of 
huſbandry, Liv. Epit. 58 Plut. in Gracch. 

"Theſe laws excited great commotions, and brought deſtruc- 
tion on the author of them. Of courſe they were not putin 
execution, Ibid, _ 

2, C. GRACCHI FruUMENTARIA, A. 628, That corn 
ſhould be given to the poor people at. a triens and a ſemis, or 
at 4-2 of an aſs a buſhel; and that money ſhould be advanced 
from the public treaſury to purchaſe corn for that purpoſe. 


'Che granarics in which this corn was kept, were called Hor- 


REA SEMPRONIA, Cic. pro Sext. 48. Tuſcul. que}e. iii, 20. Brut; 
62. Off. it. 21. Liv. Epit. 58. 600 

Note. A triens and ſemis are put for a dextans, becauſe the 
Romans had not a coin of the yalue of a dextans. 
- de PRovINC11s, That provinces ſhould be appointed 
for the conſuls every year before their eleCtion, Cic. de prov. 
Conf. 2. pro Balb, 27. Dom. 9. Fam. 1. 7. Veg ug” 
de CariTE civIUM, That ſentence ſhould not be -paſ- 
ſed on the life of a Roman citizen without the order of the 
people, Cic. pro Rabir. 4. Verr. v. 63. in Cat. iv. 5, 
de MacisTRATIBUs, That whoever was deprived of 
his office by the people, ſhould ever after be incapable of en- 
joying any other, Plut. in Gracch. | | 
| Jupiciarta, 'That the judices ſhould. be choſen from 
among the equites, and not from the ſenators as formerly, Ap- 
þian, de bell. civ. i. 363. Dio. xxxiv. 88. Cic. Verr, i. 13. 

Againſt corruption in the judices, (Nzqu1s jupicio 
CIRCUMVENIRETUR), Cic. pro Cluent. 55. Sylla.afterwards in- 
cluded this in his law de falſe. EF 

—— de CENTUR11S EVOCANDI1s, That it ſhould be determined 
by lot in what order the cegturies ſhould vote, Sall. ad Cefe 
de rep. ord, See p. 90. BY TE NOI 
— de MitririBus, That cloaths ſhould be afforded to 


ſoldiers by the public, and that no deduQtion ſhould be made 


Ee on 


be forced to enliſt below the age of ſeventeen, Plut. in Gracch., 


moving about, while haranguing the people, and of expoſing 


| bune, A. 690. That ten commiſſioners ſhould be created with 
_ abſolute power for five years, over all the revenues of the re- 


647, That the right of judging, whic had been exerciſed | 
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on that accoynt from their pay ; alſo, That no' one ſhould 


——— de 11s MUNIENDIs, about paving and meaſuring the 
public roads, making bridges, placing mileſtones, and, at 
ſmaller diſtances, ſtones 'to help travellers to mount their hor- 
ſes, 1bid. for it appears the ancient Romans did not uſe ftir- 
rups; and there were wooden horſes placed in the Camprus 
Martins, where the youth might be trained to mount and diſ- 
mount readily, Yeget. i. 18. 'Ihus Virgil, Corpora ſaltu ſubji- 
ciunt in equos, An, xii. 288, I Ming DN 

Caius Gracchus firit introduced the cuſtom of walking or 


the right arm bare, Dro. fragm. xxxiv..90. which the ancient 
Romans, as the Greeks, uſed to keep within their robe, 
(vefte continert), Dui. xi. 3. 138. | 
Lex SEMPRONIA de f#nore, by a tribune, long before the 
time of the Gracchi, A. 560, 'That the intereſt of money 
ſhould be regulated by the ſame laws among the allies and La- 
tins, as among Romans citizens. The cauſe of this law was, 
to check the fraud of uſurers, who lent their money in the name 
of the alhes, (:n focios nomina tranſcribebant), at higher intereſt 
than was allowed at Rome, Liv. xxxv. 7. ROWS: 
Lex SERVILIA Acraria, by P. Servilius Rullus, a tri- 


public; to buy and fell what lands they thought fit, at what 
price and from whom they choſe, to diſtribute them at plea- 
ſure to the citizens, to ſettle new colonies where-ever they 
judged proper, and particularly in Campania, &c. But this 
law was prevented from being paſſed by the eloquence of Ct- 
cero the conſul, Cic. in Rull.—in Piſ. 2. 
= de CIVITATE, by C. Servilius Glaucia, a prztor, A. 
G53, That if any of the Latin allies accuſed a Roman fenator, 
and got him condemned, he ſhould obtain the ſame place 
among the citizens which- the criminal had held, Cc. pro — 
Balb. 24. VO" | wy) 
- de REPETUNDIS, by the ſame perſon, ordaining ſever- 
er penalties than formerly againſt extortion, and that the de- 
fendant ſhould have a ſecond hearing, { ut rews comperendinare- 
tur ), Cic. Verr. i. 9. Rabir. Poſthum. 4 
—— SERVILIA Jvpiciaria, by Q. Servilius Czpio, A. 
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by the equites alone for ſeventeen years, according to the:Sem- 

pronian law, ſhould be ſhared betwixt.the ſenators and equites, 

Cic, Brut. 43: 44+ 86. de Orat, 1; 55. Tacit. Anal. xtk.6o. 
Lex SICINIA, by a tribune, A. 262, That no one-ſhould 


contradict or interrupt atribune while/ſpeaking to the people, 


Diony/. vii. 17. ware 3H 4 at. +0 11 

Lex SILIA, by a tribune, about weights and meaſures, #e/+ 
tus, in PUBLICA PONDERA. TS 40 lay 

Lex SELVANI et CARBONIS, by two tribunes, A. 664, 
That whoever was admitted as a citizen by any of the confe- 
derate ſtates, if he had a-houſe in Italy when the law was-paſſed 
and gave in his name to the pretor, (apud pretorem. profitere- 
tur), withinſixty days, he ſhould enjoy all the rights of a Ro- 


- man Citizen, - Cc. pro Arch. 4. 


Lex SULPICIA SEMPRONIA, by. the'conſuls, A.' 449, 
'That no one ſhould dedicate; a temple-or altar without the 
order of the ſenate, or a majority of the tribunes, Lzv.' ix, 
Les SULPICIA, by a conſul, A. 553, ordering war to be 
proclaimed on Philip king of Macedon, Lev. xxxi. 6. 
Leges SULPICLA de ere alieno, by. the tribune Serv. Sul- 
picius- A. 665, That no ſenator ſhould contract, debt above 
2000 denarii : That the exiles who had not been allowed : a 
trial, ſhould be recalled: 'Fhat the Italian allies who had ob- 
tained the right of citizens, and had been. formed into eight 
new tribes, ſhould be diſtributed through the thirty-five old 
tribes : Alſo, that the manumitted ſlaves (c:ves /ibertint) who. 
uſed formerly torvote only in the four city'tribes, might vote 
in all 'the tribes : That the command of the war againſt Mi- 


_ thridates. ſhould be taken from Sylla, and given to Marius, 


Plut. in Syll. et Mar. Liv. Epit. 77. Aſcon. in Cic. Paterc. 
. But theſe laws were ſoon abrogated by Sylla, who, return- 
ing to Rome with his army from Campania, forced Marius 
and Sulpicius, with-their adherents, to' fly the city. Sulpici- 
us, being betrayed by a ſlave, was brought back and ſlain. 
5Hylla rewarded the flave with his liberty, according to promiſe; 
but immediately after, ordered him to be thrown from the-Tar« 

ian rock for betraying: his maſter. 1bid. _ $37 be; 
Leges SUMPTUARIA£A.; Orchia, Fannia, Didia, Licinia, 
Cornelia, AEmilia, Antia, Fulia. | | | 

Leges TABELLARLEZ, four in-number. See p. 92. . 

Lex 'TALARIA, "mn playing at dice at entertainments, 

&£ 23 | 
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(ut ne Htgi t fraudem faciam laſforie, that I may not break, &c. ) 
pony th. glor. ii. 2. 9: 


Lts TERENTIA et CASSIA frumentaria.. See Lex Caf. 


Lex TERENTILLA, by a tribune; A. 291, about limiting 
the powers of rhe conſuls. It did not paſs ; but after great 
contentions'gave cauſe to the creation of the ronber pod 
ll. 9. IO. &C. 

Leges TESTAMENT ARILAX, Coro, Furia, Voconia. 

Lex THORIA de vefigalibus, by a tribune,” A. 646, That 
no-one ſhould pay any rent- to the people for the public lands 
in Italy which he poſſefied, (agrum publicum veigali levavit), 
-Ci. Brut. 36. It alſo contained certain regulations about paſ- 
turage, de Orat. ii. 70. But Appian gives a- different account 
of this law, de bell. civ. 1. p. 366. ; 

Lex TITIA de queftoribus, by a tribune, as ſome think, A. 
448, about doubling the number of quzſtors, and that they 


ſhould determine their proyinces by lot, Cic. pro Muren. 8. 


de MUNERIBUS, againſt receiving money or preſents 


for pleading, Awuſon. epigr. 89. T acit, Annal. xi: 13. where 


ſome read inſtead of Cinciam, Titiam, 
 —— AGRARI4, What it was 1s not. known, Cie. 4 Orat. ii. 


'FI: pi ns. 6. 12: 


' —— de Lvsv, ſimilar to the Publician law; WI TINET 
—— de TurorIBUs, A. 7522, the ſame with' the Fulian 
law, and as fome think) one and the ge laws Feftin, Inflit. 
de Atil. tut. | 
Lex '"TREBONIA, by: a tribune, A. 698, aſſigning pro- 
vinces to the conſuls for five years : 'Spain to Pompey Syria 
and the Parthian war to Crafſus; and prolonging Czfar's'com- 
mand in Gaul for an equal time, _" XXXiX. 33+ Cato, for 
oppoſing this law, was led to priſon, Liv. epit. 104. Accord- 
ing to Dio, he was only dragged ou = aſſembly, XXXIN, 


4. 
: de Taivoms. A. 30g, Liv. iii. 64: 6g. See Pp. 135+ 

Lex TRIBUNTTIA, either a law propoſed by a tribune, 
Cic. in Rull. ti. 8. Tho; ii. 56. or hy law reſtoring their 
power, Cir. At prim. in Verr. 16. 

Lex 'TRIUMPHALIS, That no one ſhould triumph who. 
had not killed $000 of the ann: & in one battle, Faler. Max. 
11. 8. 
Hy" FULLIA 4? Autry, by Cicero, when conful, A. 
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690, adding to the former puniſhments againſt bribery, bg- 
niſhment for ten years, Dio. xxxvii. 29, and, That no one 
ſhould exhibit ſhews of gladiators for two years 'before he ſtood 

* candidate for an office, unleſs that;taſk was impoſed on him by 
© the teſtament of a friend, Cic. Fat. 15. Sext. 64. Mur. 32, 
= 34. &c. 
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de LEGATIONE LIBERA, limiting the continuance of 


= ittoa year, Cr. de legg. 1. 8. 
<E Lex VALERIIA de provecatione. See p- 109. 


4 Ws de FORMIANIS, A. 562, about giving the people of 


RE Formiz the right of voting, Liv. xxxviti. 36. 

* de SULLA, by L. Valerius Flaccus, interrex, A. 671, 
creating Sulla diCtator, and ratifying all his aQts, which Cicero 
calls the moſt unjuſt of all laws, Czc. pro _ i. 2, 8. Roſe. 

CE 43. de egg. 1. 15 
—— de QUADRANTE, by L. Valerius Flaccus, conſul, A. 
WR 667, That debtors, ſhould: be diſcharged on paying one fourth 
of their debts, Paterc. ii. 23. See p. 46. © 
Lex VALERIA HORATIA de tributis comitiis. DEC Þ, 21. 
De tribunis, againſt hurting a tribune, Liv. 1. 5 5. | 
. Lex V ARIA, by a tribune, A. 662, 'That inquiry ſhould be 
EZ made about thoſe by whoſe means or advice the Italian allies 
RE had taken up arms againſt the Roman Ro_ey Cie. Brut. 56. 
== B89. Tu/ſc. queſt. ii. 24. Valer. Max. v. 2. 
F "Lex VATINIA de pRovINci1s. — ref 
de alternis confiliis rejiciendis, 'That in a trial for extor- 
tion, both the defendant and accuſer might for once reject all 
=_—= the judices or jury ; whereas formerly they could rejeCt only a 
—_= few, whoſe places the pretor ts { woe x a new choice, ( ſub- 
b/Þ | ſorfitione ), Cic. in Vat. 11. 
© 4 de CoLonns, That Czfar ſhould plant a colony at No- 
RS v9comun in Cifalpine Gaul, Suet. Ful. 28, 
= LZLeges DE VI, Plotia, Lithia, et Fulia. 
—_— 7% VIARIA, de vits MUNIENDIS, by C. Curio, a RTOOY 
—_— 4A. 703, ſomewhat ſimilar to the Agrarian law of Rullus, Cic. 
RE Fa. viii. 6. By this law there ſeems to have been a tax im- 
= poſcd on carriages and horſes, ad Attic, vi. 1. 
—_—_ Lex VILLIA ANNALIS, See P- 105. | 
7 Lex VOCONIA, de HzazxtpiraTIBUs mulierum, by ateibune; | 
A. 584. That no one ſhould make a woman his heir, (Ne qQurs 
& HEREDEM VIRGINEM NEQUE MULIEREM FACERET), Cic. Verr. 
SS !- 42: nor leave to any one by way of legacy more than to his 
—_ cir or heirs, c. 43. de Sene@, 5 Balb, $. But this law is ſup- 
we poſed 
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ed to' have weſerred chiefly to thoſe who were rich,; (qi e/- 
[ont CENSI, 1. &, pecunigf vel clafſici, thoſe of the firſt claſs, Af 
con. in Cic, Gell. vitu 13) to prevent the extinEtion of agulent 
families. | 
Various arts were uſed to elude this law. Sometimes, one 
left his fortune in truſt to a friend, who ſhould give it to a 
daughter or other female relation; but his friend could not be 
forced to do ſo, unleſs he inclined, Cic. de fin. ii. 17. 'Fhe 


law itſelf, however, like many others on account of 1 its ſeverity 
fell into diſuſe, Gell. - 


FHESE are almoſt all the Roman laws —adeneda the. 


clatkcs. Auguſtus, having become ſole maſter of the empire, 
Fact. An. 1. 2. continued at firſt to enact laws in the ancient 
ſorm, which were ſo many veſtiges of expiring liberty, (ve/igia 
morientis libertatis), as Facitus calls-them-: But he afterwards, 
by the advice of, Mecznas, io. li. gradually intxoduced the 
cuſtom of giving the farce of laws. to the.decrees of the fenate, 
and even; to his-qwn: edits, Tacit. Annak vi. 28. His. fuc- 
ceffors improved: upon this example. The ancient manner of 
paſling laws came -to'be entirely dropped. "Fhe: decrees of the 
ſenate indeed, for form?s ſake, continued for. a. conſiderable 
time to. be publiſhed-;z; but at laſt thefe alſo were laid aſide, 
and every thing was done according to the-will of the prince. 

The emperors ordained laws, — 1. By their anſwers te the 
applications. made to them at home or from the. provinces, 
- (ger RESCRIPTA ad. LIBELLOS. fapiees, eþ - vel pre- 
ces). 
— By theis decrees. in judgement or ſetepees-i in 
court, (per DECRETA), which were either INTERLOCUTORY, 
7. e. ſuch. as related to any incidental point of law which 
might occur in the preceſs.; or. DEFINITIVE, 7. e. ſuch. as de- 
termined upon the merits of the cauſe, ifelf, and the whole 
queſtion. 
_— + By chair occaſional ordinances, (per EDICTA vel 
 CONSTIVTUTIONES), and by- their inſtructions (per MAN- 
_ DATA), to their. lieutenants and- officexs, 

Theſe conflitutions. were. either general, reſpeQing the oublic 
at large z, as ſpecial; relating to one perſon. only, and therefore 
roperly called PRIVILEGIA, privileges, Plin, ep. X. 56. 57+ 


in a ſenſe different. fron what it was uſed 1 Ted under the re- 
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The three great ſources, therefore, of Roman juriſprudence 
were the laws, (LEGES), properly ſo called, the decrees of 
the ſenate, (SENA'TUS CONSULTA), and the ediQts of the 
prince, (CONS'TITU'TIONES PRINCIPALES). To theſe 
may be added the edicts of the magiſtrates, chiefly the pre. 
tors, called JUS HONORARIUM, (See p. 122.) the opini- 

"EX ons of learned lawyers, (AUCTORITAS ve! RESPONSA 
# ﬀ* PRUDENTUM, vel Furis conſultorum, Cic. pro Muren. 13. 
"ZE Crxcin. 24.) and cuſtom or long uſage, (CONSUETUDO vel 
RX MOS MAJORUM), G2/. xi. 18. | 

The titles and heads of laws, as the titles and beginnings of 
books, (Ovid. Trifl. i. 7. Martial. til. 2.) uſed to be written 
with vermilion, (r4ubricd vel minio) : Hence RUBRICA is put 
for the Civil law ; thus, Rubrica vetavit, the laws have for- 
bidden, Perſ. v. 9. Ali je ad ALBUM (1, &. jus pretorium, quia 
pretores edifta ſua in albo propomebant), ac RUBRICAS (1. &. jus 
civile) tranſtulerunt, QuinEtil. x11. 3. 11. Hence Juvenal, Per- 
tege rubras majorum leges, Sat. xiv. 193- 

The Conſtitutions of the emperors were colleCted by diffe- 
rent lawyers. 'Vhe chief of theſe were Gregory and Hermogenes, 
who flouriſhed under Conſtantine, Their colleQtions werg 
called CODEX GREGORIANUS and CODEX HERMO- 
GENIANUS. But theſe books were compoſed only by pri- 
vate perſons. The firſt. colle&tion made. by public authority, 
_E was that of the Emperor 'Theodoſius the younger, publiſhed, 
EX A. C. 438, and called CODEX THEODOSIANUS. But it 
XXX - only contained the imperial conſtitutions from Conſtantine to 
his own time, for little more than an hundred years. | 

It was the emperor, JUSTINIAN that firſt reduced the 
Roman law into a certain order. For this purpoſe he em- 
ployed the aſſiſtance. of the moſt eminent lawyers in. the 
empire, at the head of whom was 'TRIBONIAN. 

Juſtinian firſt publiſhed a colleQtion of the imperial conſti- 
tutions, A. 529, called CODEX JUSTINIANUS.. | 

Then he ordered a colleCtion to be made of every thing 
that was uſeful in the writings of the lawyers before his time, 
which are faid to have amounted to 2000 volumes. This, 
work was executed by 'Tribonian and ſixteen affociates in three 

ears, although they had been allowed ten years to finiſh it. 

t was publiſhed, A. 533, under the title of Digeſfs or Pan- 
| defls, (PANDECTA: ve! DIGESTA). It is ſometimes cal- 
= :<d in the ſingular, the Digef or PandeF. > , 
= The ſame year were publiſhed the elements or firſt printi- 
= 2 ples 
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code declared to be of no further authority. 
years was completed what is called CORPUS JURIS, the 
body of Roman law. 
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ples of the Roman law, compoſed by three men, Tribonian, 


| Theophilus, and Dorotheus, and called the Inflitutes, (INSTIT U. 
_ TA). This book was publiſhed before the Pandef7s, although 


it was compre after them. 
As the firſt code did not appear ſufficiently complete, and 


contained ſeveral things inconfiſtent with the Pandefs, 'Tri- 


bonian and other four men were employed to correCt it. A 


new code therefore was publiſhed xvi. Kal. Dec. 534, called 


CODEX REPETITA PRALECTIONIS, and the former 


But when new queſtions aroſe, not contained in any of the 
above mentioned books, new deciſions became neceſlary to ſup- 
ply what was wanting, or corre& what was erroneous. Theſe 
were afterwards publiſhed under the title of Novels, (NO- 
VELLA ſc. conſtitutiones), not only by Juſtinian, but alſo by 
ſome of the ſucceeding emperors. 50 that the Corpus Juris 
Romani Civilts is made up of theſe books, the In/titutes, Pan- 
defs or Digeſts, Code, and Novels. 

_ 'The Inſtitutes are divided into four books, each book into 
ſeveral zitles or chapters, and each title into paragraphs ($) of 
which the firſt is not numbered ; thus, Ine. :b. 1. tit. x. prin- 


czþ. or more ſhortly, I. 1. 10. pr. Do, Inf. l. 1. tit. x. $ 2.---- 


or, 1. I. 10.2» 

The pandeCts are divided into fifty books z each book into 
ſeveral zitles each title into ſeveral laws, which are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by numbers; and ſometimes one law into beginning 
(prone, for principium) and paragraphs ; thus, D. 1. 1. 5.7. c. 

ige/t. firſt book, firſt title, fifth Iaw. If the law is divided in- 
to paragraphs, a fourth number muſt be added ; thus, D. 48. 
5. 13. Pr. or 48. 5. 13. 3- Sometimes the firſt word of the 
law, not the number, 1 is.cited. The PandeQs are often mark- 
ed by a double f z thus, of 

The Code is Abe in the ſame manner as the PandeQts, by 
Book, Title, and Law : The Novels by their number, the chap- 
ter of that number, and the paragraphs, if any 3 as, Nov. 115- 

© The Juſtinian code of Jaw was univerſally received through 
the Roman world. It flouriſhed in 'the eaft until the taking 

of Conſtantinople by the Turks, A. 14 53- In the welt it 
was in a great meaſure ſuppreſſed by the irruption of the bar- 
barous nations, till it was revived in Italy i in the 12th ROT 
nd 


Thus in fix 
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by IRNERIUS, who. had ſtudied at Conſtantinople, and o0- 

Oe: a ſchool at Bologna under the auſpices of Frederic I. 
| 2abeles of Germany. He was attended by an incredible 
number of ſtudents from all parts, who propagated the know- 
ledge of the Roman Civil law through moſt countries of Eu- 
rope z where it {till continues to be of great authority in 
courts -of juſtice, and ſeems to promiſe, at leaſt in point of 
legiſlation, the fulfilment of the famous prediction of the ans 
cient Romans concerning the eternity of their empire. 


JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS of the 
ROMANS. 


THE Judicial proceedings (JUDICIA) of the Romans 

were either Private.or Public,'or, as we expreſs it, Ci- 
vil or Criminal: (Omnia judicia aut diſftrahendarum controverſia= 
rum, aut puniendorum maleficiorum cauſd __—_— ſunt), Cic. Mes 
Czcin. 2. 


I. (FUDICIA PRIVATA), CIVIL TRIALS. 


[1 


/ 


eUticia Privets, or Civil trials, were | eoncerning private 

cauſes or differences between private perſons, Cic. de O- 
rat. i. 38. Top. 17. In thefe at firſt the kings preſided, Dis- 
ny/.x. 1. then the conſuls, 1. & Liv. ii. 27. themilitary tribunes 
and decemvirt, Id. iii. 33. but after the Tour 389. the Free Ur- 
nus and Peregrinus. See p. 119. 

The judicial power'of the Pretor Urbamus and Peregrinus 
was projjcity called JURISDICTIO, (que pofita erat in edifto 
et ex edicto decretis 3) and of the prztors who prelided at cri- 
minal trials, QU.ASTIO, Cic. Yervr. i. 40. 41. 46. 47- &. 
Nh 48. 1 v. 14. Muren. 20, Flace. 4, Tacit. Myr: 6.. 

F705 4 The 
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The prztor might be applied to (aD1Rt POTERAT) COPIAM 


vel POFESTATEM SUE FACIEBAT) on all court-days, (d:ebus faſ» jt 
F tis ;) but on certain days, he attended only to petitions or re- Y 
F _ queſts (posTULAT1IONIBUS VACABAT 3} ſo the conſuls, Phy. 4 
"i ; £p. 7. 33- and on others, to the examination of cauſes, (coG- 
bi NITIONIBUS), Plin. Ep. vit. 33. 


On court-days early in the morning, the przetor went to the 

Forum, and there being ſeated on his tribunal, ordered an ac- 

_ cenſus to call out to the people around, that it was the third 

hour ; and that whoever had any cauſe, (qui LEGE AGERE 

vellet), might bring it before him. But this could only be done 
by a certain form. | 


I. YOCATIO in FUS, or Summoning t0 
| _ Court. 


- 


| F a perſon had a quarrel with any one, he firſt tried to make 

it up (/ttem componere vel dijudicare) m private, (tre pas 
rietes, Cic. pro P. QuinEt. 5. 11. per diſceptatores domeſticos vel 
operd4 amicorum, Cxcin. 2.) | 

If the matter could not be ſettled im this manner, Lv. iv. 
9. the plaintiff (ACTOR ve! PETTTOR) ordered his adver- 
ſary to go with him before the prztor, (in jus vocabat), by 
ſaying, In jus voco. TE: IN Jus EANUS: IN Jus VENI : SE- 
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ial QUERE AD TRIBUNAL : IN JUS AMBULA, or the like, If he 

of refuſed, the proſecutor took ſome one preſent to witneſs, by 

br ſaying, LiceET anTESTARI? May FE take you to witneſs ? If 

*v the perſon conſented, he offered; the tjp. of his.car, (auricy/am 

q opponebat), which. the proſecutor. touched, Horat, Saf. i. g. v- 

'4 45. Plaut. Curcul. v..2 See: p..39,, Lhen, the. plaintiff 

p _ might drag the defendant (xeum) ta court. by. force. (37: 7us ra- 
I pere), in. any way,, eveiy by, the neck, (obforte. colls), Cig.. et - 
' Plaut, Poen. iii. 5. 45. according; to the law. of the Twelve 2 
i$ Tables. ; $1 CALVITUR; (maratur) PEDEMYE,STRUIT, {fiugit vel CE 
b- fugam adprnat), MANUM, ENDQ JACITO, (i1y1c3t0), Feltus., But 

i : s Yogh 

'A worthleſs. perſons, as. zhiever, robhers, &£c. might be. drag- 

b : ged before a judge without. this formality, Plaut, Per. wa 9- 

val V. Os YRS," Serues Þ | | SI "4 OE 

[4 By the law of the Twelve Fables, none were excuſed from 
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appearing in courtz not even the aged, the ſickly, and in- 
firm. If they could not walk, they were furniſhed with an 
open carriage, ( pumentum, 1. e. plauſirum vel veftabulym), 
Gell. xx. 1. Cic. de leggs 11. 23. Horat. i. 9. 76. But after- 
wards this was altered, and various perſons were exempted 3 
as, magiſtrates, ) L:v. xlv. 37. thoſe abſent on account of the 
ſtate, Val. Maxrm. wi. 7. 9. &c. alſo matrons, 1d. ii. 1. 5. 
boys and girls under age, D. de in jus vocard. &c, 

It was likewiſe unlawful to force any perſon to court from 
his own houſe, becauſe a man's houſe was eſteemed his ſanc- 
tuary, (tutifimum refugium et receptaculum). But if any one 
lurked at home to elude a profecution, (/ fraudationis cauſd 
latitaret, Cic. —_ 19.) he was was ſummoned (evcabatur) 
three times, with an interval of ten days betwixt each ſum- 
mons, by the voice of a herald, or by letters, or by the edit 
of the prxtor ; and if ſtill he did not appear, (/e non /i/te- 
ret), the proſecutor w.:3 put in poſſeſſion of his effeCts, (in 
bona ejus mittebatur.) Ibid. br. EY 

If the perſon cited found ſecurity, he was let go: (S1 ENSI- 
ET) f artem ſit, (ſc. aliquis), QUI IN jJUs VOCATUM VINDI- 
ciT, (vindicaverit, ſhall be ſurety for. his appearance), MiT- 
TITO. | 

If he made up the matter by the way, (Eno via), the 
procels was dropped. Hence may be explained the words of 
our Saviour, Matth.v. 25. Luke, xii. 58. 


HI. POSTULATIO ACTIONIS, Requeſting a Writ, 
and giving Bail. 

IF no private agreement could be made, both parties went be- 
| © fore the preztor. Then the plaintiff propoſed the action 
(ACTIONEM EDEBAT, vel dicam ſcribebat, Cic. Verr. ii. 
15.) which he intended to bring againſt the defendant (quam 
IN REUM INTENDERE VELLET), Plaut. Perſ. iv. 9. and de- 
manded a writ, (ACTIONEM POSTULABAT), from the 
- Prator for that purpoſe. For there were certain forms, (k0R- 
MULE) or fet words (VERBA CONCEPT) neceſſary to be uſed 
in every cauſe, (FORMUL® DE OMNIBUS REBUS CONSTITUTE), 
Cic, Roſe, Com. 8, At the = time the defendant Ns . 

| | Ft 2 | at 
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that an advocate or lawyer ſhould be given him, to aſſiſt him | 


with his counſel. | 

'There were ſeveral actions competent for the ſame thing. 
'The proſecutor choſe which he pleaſed, and the prztor uſual. 
ly granted it, (ACTIONEM wel JUDICIUM DABAT vel REDDE- 


BAT), Cic. pro Cacin, 3. Quin. 22. Verr. ii. 12. 27. but he 
might alſo refuſe it, 1b:d. et ad Herenn. v1. 13. 


"The plaintiff having obtained a writ from the prztor, offer- 
ed it to the defendant, or dictated to him the words. 'This 
writ it was unlawful to change, (mutare formulam non licebat), 
Senec. Ep. 117. ein 

The greateſt caution was requiſite in drawing up the writ, 
(in aftione vel formula concipienda), for if there was a miſtake in 
one word, the whole cauſe was loſt, Cz. de invent. 11. 19. 
Herenn. 1, 2. DuinfHl. ii. 8. Vit. 3. 17. ut plus petebat, quam de- 
bitum eſt, cauſam perdebat, Cic. pro Q. Roſc. 4. vel formuld exci- 
debat, 1. e. cauſd cadebat, Buet. Claud. 14. Hence SCRIBERE vel 
SUBSCRIBERE DICAM alicut vel impingere, to bring an ation 
againſt one, Cic. Very. ii. 15. Ter. Phorm. ii. 3. 92. or cum 
aliquo JUDICIUM SUBSCRIBERE, £{:n, Ep. v. 1, E1 FORMULAMIN= 
TENDERE, Ser. Vit. 7. Bur Dicam vel dicas ſortiri, 1. e. judices 
dare ſortitione, qui cauſam cogneſcant, to appoint judices to judge 
of cauſes, Cic. Ibid. 15. 17. } #4 | 

A perſon ſkilled only in framing writs and the like, is cal- 
led by Cicero LEGU-LLEIUS, preco aftionum, cantor formularums, 
ariceps fyllabarum, Cic. de Orat. i. 55. and by Quinctilian, Fox- 
MULARIUS, Xll. 3. II. | 

He attended on the advocates to ſuggeſt to them the laws 


and forms; as thoſe called PRaGMarTici did among the 


Greeks, Jhid. and as agents do among us. 
Then the plantiff required, that the defendant ſhould give 


| bail for his appearance in court (VADES, gui ſponderent eum 


adfuttrum ), on a certain day, which was uſually the third day 
after, (zertio die vel perendie), Cic. pro Quin. 7. Muren. 12. 
Gell. vii. 1. And thus he was ſaid VADARI REUM (Va- 
.DES ideo diftt, quod, qui eos dederit, vadendi, id eff, diſcedendi ha- 
bet poteflatem, Feſtus), Cic. Quint. 6. DE rs 
This was alſo done in a ſet form preſcribed by a lawyer, 
who was ſaid VADIMONIUM CONCIPERE, Cic. ad Fratr. ii. 15. 
The defendant was ſaid VADES DARE, vel VADIMO- 
NIUM PROMTFTTERE. If he did not find bail, he was 0- 
þliged to go to priſon, Playt. Per. 11, 4. v. 18. The pretor 
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ſometimes put off the hearing of the cauſe to a more diſtant 
day, (vadimonia differebat), Liv, epit. 86.3 Fuven. 1. 112, But 
' the parties (L1ITiGATORES) chiefly were {atd VADIMONIUM DIF- 
FERRE cum aliquo, to put off the day of the trial, Cre. Att. ui. 7. 
Fam. ii 8. Quin. 14. 16. Res effe in vadimonium cepit, began 
to be litigated, 16:9. OT re. | | 
In the mean time the defendant ſometimes made up (rem 
componebat et tranſigebat, compromiſed,) the matter privately 
with the plantiff, and the ation was dropped, Plin. £p. 
v. 1. In which caſe the plaintiff was ſaid, decidrfſe, vel paftionem 
feciſſe cum reo, judicio reum abſolviſſe vel hiber4ſſe, lite conteſlata 
vel judicio conflituto, after the law ſuit was begun ; and the de- 
fendant, /item redemiſſe ; after receiving ſecurity from the 
plaintiff, (cum ſ6bi caviſſet vel ſatis ab aftore accepiſſet), that no 
further demands were to be made upon him, | AmpL1vus A 5E 
NEMINEM PETITURUM, Cic. Quint. 11. 12. If a perſon was 
unable or unwilling to carry on a law-ſuit, he was ſaid, xox 
POSSE vel NOLLE PROSEQUI, vel EXPERIRL, ſc. jus vel jure, vel 
ure ſummo, Ib. 7. &Cc. | 
When the day came, if either party when cited was not 
preſent, without a valid excuſe, ( ne morbo vel cauſa ſontica ),he 
loſt his cauſe, Horat. Sat. 1. 9. v. 35. If the defendant was 
abſent, he was ſaid DESERERE VADIMONIUM, and the 
prztor put the plantiff in poſſeſhon of his effets, Cir. fro 
 Puint. 6. & 20. | 
If the defendant was preſent, he was ſaid VADIMONIUM 
SI>TERE vel oBIRE. When cited, he ſaid, Us: TV ts, our ME 
VADATUS ES? UBI TU ES, QUI ME CITASTI ? ECCE ME TBI $1S- 
TO, TU CONTRA ET TE MIHI SISTE. 'The plantiff anſwered, Ap- 
SUM, Plaut. Curcul. i. 3. 5. Then the defendant ſaid, QuI1D Als: - 
'Theplantiff faid, AIO FONDUM, QUEM POSSIDES, MEUM ESSE; vel | 
AIO TE MIHI DARE FACERE OPORTERE, or the like, Cic. 
* Mur. 12. "This was called INTENTIO ACTIONIS, and 
varied according to the nature of the aQion. ROI 


Ill. DIFFERENT KINDS of ACTIONS. 


| CT10ws were either Real, Per ſonal or M txt. 
4 \ 1, A xeal action (ACTIO IN REM), was for obtaining 
Re | 2 
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a thing to which one had a real right ( jus in re), but which 
was poſſeſſed by another, {per quam rem noftram, que ab alio 
poſſidetur, petimus, Ulpian.) 

2. A perſonal ation, (ACTIO IN PERSONAM), was a- 
gainſt a perſon for doing or giving ſomething, which he was 
bound to do or give, by reafon of a contraCt, or of ſome wrong 

done by him to the plantiff.' | 

3- A mixt action was both for a thing, and for certain 

perſonal preſtations, 3 


4 
1. REAL ACTION: 


AcTIONs for a thing, or real ations, were either CIVIL, 
ariſing from ſome law, Cic. in Cecil. 5, de Orat. 1. 2. or PRA& 
TORIAN, depending on the edict of the pretor. . 

ACTIONES PR ATORLE, were remedies granted by the 
prztor for rendering an equitable right effeQtual, for which 
there was no adequate remedy granted by the ſtatute or coni- 
mon law. ; | Rk | 

A civil aCtion for a thing (a&to civilis vel legitima in rem), 
was called VINDICATIO. But this action could not be 
brought, unleſs it was previoufly aſcertained, who ought to be 
_ the poſſeſſor. If this was conteſted, it was called Lis vinni- 
CIARUM, Cic. Ferr. i. 45. and the prxtor determined the 
matter by an interdiQt, Cic, Cecin. $. 14. 

If the queſtion was about a ſlave, the perſon who claimed 
the poſſeſſion of him, laying hands on the ſlave, (mannm'e: in- 
ficiens,) before the pretor, ſaid, HuNc HoMINEM EX JURE 
QURITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, EJUSQUE VINDICIAS. (i. e. poſe 
feſfionem), MIHI DARI POSTULO. To which Plautus alludes, 

ud. iv. 3. 866. If the other was ſilent, or yielded his tight, 
(jure cedebat), the pretor adjudged the ſlave to the perfon who 
claimed him, ( /ervum addicebat vindicanti), that is, he decreed 
to him the poſſeſſion, till. it was determined who ſhould be 
the proprietor of the ſlave, (ad exizum judicii). But if the 0- 
ther perſon alſo claimed poſſeſhon, {/ vindicias fibi conſervari 
| poftularet), then the pretor pronounced an interdict, (interdice- 

bat), Qui NEC vi, NEC CLAM, NEC PRECARIO POSSIDET, El 
VINDICIAS DABO. 

'The laying on of hands (MANUS INJECTIO) was the 
uſual mode of claiming the property of any perſon, Zv. iii. 

_ 43: to which frequent alluſion is made in the claſſics, ,or 
| pift, 
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Epift. Heroid. viii. 16. xii. 158. Amor. 4. 4- 40s ll. 5. 30. 
Faſt. iv. go. Virg. Zn. x. 419. Cic. Roſe. Com. 16. Plim. Epiſh, 
X. 19. In vera bona non eft manits injeftio : Animo non poteſt tnyici = 
manus, i. e. vis fiert, Seneca. | 

In diſputes of this kind (:- /itibus vindictarum), the pong 
tion always was in favour of the poſſeſſor, according to 
law of the Twelve 'Tables, St Qui IN JURE MANUM CONSE» 
RUNT, (1. &. apud judicem diſceptant), SECUNDUM EUM QUI POS+ 
SIDET, VINDICIAS DATO, Gell. xx. 10, 

But in an action concerning liberty, the prztor always de« 
creed poſſefſion in favour of freedom, gn dedit ſecundum 
libertatem), and Appius the decemvir by doing the contrary, 
(decernendo vindicias ſecundum ſervitutem, vel ab libertate in ſerv:- 
tutem contra leges vindicias dando, by decreeing, that Virginia 
ſhould be given up into the hands of M. Claudius, his client, 
who claimed her, and not to her father, who was preſent) ; 
brought deſtruction on himſelf and his colleagues, Liv. ui. 47; 


6. 58, 

9 Whoever claimed a flave to be free, (7: /ibertatem vindicabat), 
was ſaid, EUM LIBERALI CAUSA MANU  ASSERERE, Terent, A- 
delph. ii, 1. Plaut. Pen. v. 2. but if he claimed a free perſon 
'to be a ſlave, he was ſaid, 1N $ERVITUTEM ASSERERE 3 and 
hence was called ASSER'TOR Lzv. iii. 4. Hence, Heac, fc. 
preſentia gaudia utraque manu, complexugue afſere toto, Martial. 
I. 16. 9. ASSERO, for affirmo or afſevero, is uſed only by later 
writers. - IP 

The expreſhon MANUM CONSERERE, to fight hand 
to hand, is taken from war, of which the conflict between the 
two parties was a repreſentation. Hence VINDICILA, 1. &. ins 
jetio vel correptio manits. in re preſenti, was called vis civelis et 
feflucaria, Gell. xx. 10. 'The two. parties are ſaid to have 
crofſed two rods, (feftucas inter fe commiſifſe), before the prxtor 
as if in fighting, and the vanquiſhed party to have given up his 
rod to his antagoniſt. Whence ſome conjecure, that the 
ark mono determined their diſputes with the point-of their 

WOTrUaUs.. 

Others think that vindicia was a. rod, (virgula vel feffuca), 
which the two parties (/izigantes vel diſceptantes) broke in their 
fray or mock fight before he prztor, (as a ſtraw {/tipula } uſed 
anciently to be broken in making ſtipulations, fd. v. 24.) the 
conſequence of which was, that one of the parties might fa 
that he had been ouſted or deprived of poſſeſſion (poſt/Fome de 

us 
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jeQus) by the other, and therefore claim to be reſtored by a de- 
cree (INTERDICTO) of the prztor. | | | 

If the queſtion was about a farm, a houſe, or the like, the 
prztor antiently went with the parties (cum /itigantibus) to the 
place, and gave poſſeſſion (vindicias dabat) to which of them 
he thought proper. But from the increaſe of buſineſs this 


. ſoon became imprafCticable ; and then the parties called one 


another from court (ex jure) to the ſpot, (in locum vel rem pre- 


ſentem), to a farm for inſtance, and brought from thence a 


turf (g/ebam), which was alſo called VINDICLA, Feftus, and 
conteſted about it as about the whole farm. It was delivered 
to the perſon to whom the prator adjudged the poſſeſhon, 
Gell. xx. 10. | ES. | 
But this cuſtom alſo was dropped, and the lawyers deviſed 
a new form of proceſs in ſuing for poſſeſſion, which Cicero 
pleaſantly ridicules, pro Muren. 12. The plaintiff ( petitor) 
thus addrefied the defendant, (eum, unde petebatur); FuNDus, 
QUI EST IN AGRO, QUI SABINUS VOCATUR, EUM EGO EX JU- 
RE QUIRITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, INDE EGO TE EX JURE MANU 
CONSERTUM (to contend according to law) voco. If the de- 
fendant yielded, the przxtor adjudged poſſeſſion to the plain- 
tiff, If not, the defendant thus anſwered the plaintiff, UnDt 
TU ME EX JURE MANUM CONSERTUM VOCASTI, INDE IBI EGO 
TE REVOCO, 'Then the prztor repeated his ſet form, (carmen 
compoſitum), UTRISQUE, SUPERSTITIBUS PRESENTIBUS, 1. EC. 
teflibus praſentibus, before witnefles,) 1STAM VIAM DICO. INI- 
TE TIAM, Immediately they both. ſet out, as if to go to the 


farm, to fetch a turf, accompanied by a lawyer to direct 


% 


them, (qui ire viam daceret). Then the prztor ſaid, RepiTE 
VIAM z upon which they returned. If it appeared, that one of 
the parties had been diſpoſſeſſed by the other through force, 
the preztor thus decreed, UnDE TU 1LLUM DEJECISTI, CUM 
NEC VI, NEC -CLAM, NEC PRECARIO. POSSIDERET,, EO FLLUM 
RESTITUAS JUBE0. If not, he thus. decreed, UTi NUxC eo0s- 
SIDETIS,. &C. ITA POSSIDEATIS. VIM FIERI VETO... 
The poſteffor being thus aſcertained, then the aCtion about 


- the right of property (de jure dominz) commenced. 'The per- 


in the mean time required that the poſſefſor ſhould give ſecuri- 


ſon ouſted or outed ( poYefſrone excluſus vel dejefus, Cic. pro Cx- 
cin. 19.) fir{t, aſked the defendant if he was the lawful poſſe(- 
for, (QUANDO EGO TE IN JURE CONSPICIO, POSTULO AN SIES 
AUCTOR ? 1. C. pofſeſſor, unde meum jus repetere poſſim, © ic. pro 
Excin. 19. et Prob. in Not.) Then he claimed his right, and 


ty 
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ty (SATISDARET), not to do any damage to the ſubject in 
queſtion, { /e nihil deterius in poſſeſſone fafturum,) by cutting 
down trees, or demoliſhing buildings, &c. in which caſe the 
plaintiff was ſaid, PER PREDES, v. -em, vel pro prede LITIS 
VINDICIARUM SATIS ACCIPERE, Crc. Verr. i. 45. If the de- 
fendant did not give ſecurity, the poſſeſſion was transferred to 
the plantiff, provided he gave ſecurity. ' | 

A ſum of money alſo uſed to be depoſited by both parties, 
called SACRAMEN'TUM, which fell to the gaining party af- 


ter the cauſe was determined, Fe/tus, Varro de Lat. bing. iv. 36. 


or a ſtipulation was made about the payment of a certain ſum, 
called SPONSIO. The plaintiff ſaid, QUanDo NEGAS HUNC 
FUNDUM ESSE MEUM, SACRAMENTO TE QUINQUAGENARIO PRO-« 
VOCO. SPONDESNE QUINGENT0s, {c. mummos vel affes, $1 ME= 
US EST? i, e. fi meum efſe probavero, The defendant faid, 
SPONDEO QUINGENT0s, $I TUUs SIT. 'Then the defendanc 
required a correſpondent ſtipulation from the plaintiff, (re/ti- 
pulabatur), thus, Er TU $PONDESNE QUINGENTOsS,' NI TUUS 
SIT? 1.C. fi probavero tuum non ee, "Then the plaintiff ſaid, 


SPONDEO, NI MEUS SIT. Either party loſt his cauſe if he 


refuſed to give this promiſe, or to depoſit the money requir- 
ed. I / I £ ; OE | 
Feſtus ſays this money was called SACRAMENTUM, be- 
cauſe it uſed to be expended on ſacred rites; but others, be- 
cauſe it ſerved as an oath, (quod inflar ſacrament! vel purisjurans- 
d: effet), to convince the judges that the law-ſuit was not un- 
dertaken without cauſe, and thus checked wanton litigation. 
Hence 1t was called PiG6Nnvs spoNs1ON1s, (quia violare quod quiſ= 
que promittit perfidie eft,) Ifidor. Orig. v. 24. And hence- 
Pignore contendere, et ſacramento'is the ſame, Cie. Fam. vii. 32. 
de Orat. i. 10. | F $3 OE Ws IL 
- Sacramentum is ſometimes put for the ſuit or-cauſe itſelf, 
(pro 1þp/a-petitione), Cic. pro Cxcin. 33. ſacramentum. in liberta- 
tem, 1. &.. cauſa et vindicie hibertatis, the claim of liberty, pro 
Dom. 29. Mail. 27. de Orat, i. 10. So SPONSIONEM FA-: 
CERE, to raiſe a law-ſuit, Cic. Duint. 8. 26. Verr. iii. 62.. 
Gecin. 8. 16. Roſc. Com. 4, 5. Off. li. 19. Sponjione laceſſere, 
Ver. iti. 57. certare, Czcin. 32. vincere, QuinCt. 27. and al-» 
ſo vincere ſponſionem,' Cxcin.'31, or, judicium, to, prevail in the - 
cauſe, Per. 1.'53. condemnart ſpenſionis, ' toloſe the cauſe, Cee. 
cin. 31. ſponſiones, i. &. cauſe, probibite ' juditari,, cauſes not+- 
allowed tg be tried, Verr. 1ii. 62. 1513: 319 ay bd 
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The plaintiff was ſaid /acramenta vel ſponſione provecare, roga« 
re, querere, e& fiipulari, "The defendant, contendere ex proven 
catione vel ſacramento, et reftipulari, Cic. pro Roſc. Com. 13. 
Valer, Max. ii. 8.2. Feſtus ; Varr, de Lat. ling. iv. 36. | 

The ſame form was uſed in claiming an inheritance, (1N 
HAREDITATIS PETITIONE) in claiming fervitudes, &c. . 
But in the laſt, the ation might be expreſſed both athrma-., 


tavely and negatively, thus, a10, JUs ESSE, vel NON ESSE, 


Hence it was called Aftio CONFESSORIA Et NEGATOQ- 
RIA, | 's 


2. PERSONAL ACTIONS. 


PERSONAL aCtions, called alſo CONDICTIONES, were 
very numerous. They aroſe from ſome contract, or mjury 
done; and required that a perſon ſhould do or give certaud 
things, or ſuffer a certain puniſhment. 1/83 

Actions from contratts or obligations were about buying 
and ſelling; (de emptione et venditione), about letting and hiring, 
(de hocatione et conduttione: lacabatur vel domus,vel fundus,vel opts 
fatiendum, vel vefigal; /Edium canduftor. InqQuiLINUs, fund: 
GOLONUS, operis REDEMPTOR, vefigalts PUBLICANUS vel MAN= 
GEPS dicebatur): about a commiſhon, (de mandato) ; partner- 
ſhip, (de /ocietate) ; a depoſite, (de depofito apud fequeſirem) ; a 
loan, (de commedato vel mutuo), proprie COMMODAMUS. weftes, li- 
bros, vaſa, eques, et ſimilia, que eadem. redduntur ; MUTUO au- 
tem DAMUS ea, pro quibus alia redduntur. ejuſdem. generis, ut. 
nummos, frumentum, vinum, oleum, et. fere. cetera, que pendere, 
numero, vel menſurg dari ſolent), a pawn ar pledge, (dz. hypo- 
theca vel pignore) ; a wite's fortune, (de dote vel re uxaria;) a 
ſtipulation, (de fiprlatione), which took place almoſt in all 
bargains, and was made in this form z AN 8PONDEs * SPON- 
DEO: AN DAB1s8? DABO: AN PROMITTIS.? PROMET/T'O, 
vel repromitto, &c. Plaut, Pſcud. iv. 6. Bacchid, iv. 8. ' 

When the ſeller ſet a price on a thing, he was ſaid 1NnDIC4- 
RE; thus, InDica, FAC PRETIUN, Plaut, Perf, iv. 4- 37+ 
and. the buyer, when he offered a price, LICcERI, i, e. rogare 
gue pretiq liceret auferre, Plaut, Stich. i. 3. 68. | Cic. Verr. Bt. 


Fon * At an auCtion, the perſon who bade, (EICITATOR), 
d up his forefinger, (index ;) hence. digite- /iceri, Cic- id. 
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11. The buyer aſked, QuanT: Lictr? ſc. habere vel au- 
ferre, The ſeller anſwered, Decem numnus licet ; or the like, 
Plaut. Epid. iii. 4. 35. Thus ſome explain, De Drufs hortis, 
quanti licuifſe, (ſc. eas emere), tu ſcribis, audifram : ſed quants 
quanti, bene emitur quod neceſſe eff, Cic, Att. xii. 23. But moſt 
here take. /icere in a paſſive ſenſe, # be valued or appraiſed : 
quanti quanti, 1c. licent, at whatever price z as Mart. vi. 66. 4. 
So Vembunt quigqui licebunt(whoeverſhall be appraiſedor expoſed 
to ſale, ſhall be ſold), pre/enti pecunia, for ready money, Plaut. 
Menzch. v. 9. 97. Unius afſis non unquam pretio pluris leuiſſe, no- 
tante judice quo n&ti popula, wasnever reckoned worth morethan 


the value of one as, in the eſtimation of the people, Wc. Ho-. 


rat. Sat. i. 6. 13. | Re: 

In verbal bargains or ſtipulations there were certain fixt 
forms, (STIPULATIONUM FORMULZ, Cic. de legg. 1. 4. vel 
SPONSIONUM, 1d. Roſc. Com. 4.) uſually obſerved between the 


- two parties. The perſon who required the promiſe or obliga- 


tion, (STIPULATOR, fb: gui promitti curabat, v. ſponſronem 
exigebat), aſked (rogabat v. interrogabat) him who was to give 
the obligation (PROMISSOR vel REeromissoR, Plaut. Ajin. 


ti. 4. 48. Pſeud. 1. 1. 112. for both words are put for the ſame 


thing, Plaut. Curc. v. 2.68. v. 3.31. Cic. Reſc. Com. 13.) be- 
fore witnefſes, Plaut. ib. 33. Cic. Roſe, Com: 4. if he would 


do or give a certain thing ; and the other always anſwered in 


correſpondent words: thus, AN DaBis ? Dapo vel DaprTUR, 


Plaut. Pſeud. i. 1. 115. iv. 6. 15. Bacch. iv. 8. 41. AN SPONDES ? 


SPONDEO, 1d. Curc. v. 2.74. Any material change or addition 
in the anſwer rendered it of no effe&, $ 5. Tt, de inutil. Stip. 
Plaut. Trin. v. 2. 34. & 39. The perſon who required the 
promiſe, was ſaid to be REUs STIPULANDI; he who gave it, 
REUS PROMITTENDI, Digeſt. Sometimes an oath was inter- 
poſed, 1d. Rad. v. 2. 47. and for the ſake of greater ſecurity, 
(ut patta et conventa firmiora efſent), there was # ſecond perſon, 
who required the promiſe or obligation to be repeated to him, 
therefore called AsTIpuLaTOR, Cic. Duint, x8. Pif, 9. (qui 
arrogabat), Plaut. Rud. v. 2. 45. and another who joined in 
giving it, ADPROMISSOR, Feftus, Cic. Att.v. 1. Roſe. Amer. g. 
IDEJUSSOR vel SPONSOR, a ſurety, who ſaid, ET eGg $PON- 
DEO IDEM HoC, or the like, Plaut. Trin. v. 2. 39, Hence 
Aſtipulari irato conſuli, to humour or aſſiſt, Liv. xxxix. 5. 
| The perſon who promiſed, in his turn uſually aſked a cor- 
reſpondent obligation, which was called RESTI&ULATIO,S both 
atts, were called $2oxs10. 7h 
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Nothing of importance was tranſacted among the Romans 
without the rogarzo, or aſking a .queſtion, and a correſpon- 
dent anſwer, (congrua reſponſzo :) Hence INTERROGATIO for 
STIPULATIO, Senec. benef. ini. 16: Thus alſo laws were paſſed: the 
magiſtrate aſked, ROGABAT, and the people anſwered, UT! 
ROGAS, ſc. vol. Ee P. 90. 93-. 

The form of ManciepaT10 v, -tum, per as ef libram, was 
ſometimes added to the STIPULAT10, Cic. legg. ii. 20, && 
21»; 

A ſtipulation could only take place between thoſe who were 
perſent. Butif it was expreſſed in a writing, (/; in in/irumen= 
ro ſcriptum et) ſimply that a perſon had promiſed, it was 


ſuppoſed, that every thing requiſite in a ſtipulation had been 


obſerved, Tf. iii. 20. 17. Paull. Recept. Sent. v. 7. 2. 

In buying and ſelling, in giving or taking a leaſe, (in loca- 
tione vel condufione), or the like, the bargain was finiſhed by 
the ſimple conſent of the parties : Hence theſe contraCts were 
called CONSENSUALES. He who gave a wrong account 
of a thing to be diſpoſed of,was bound to make up the damage, 
Cic. OF ti. 16. An earneſt penny (ARRHA v. ARRHABO), 


_ was ſometimes given, not to confirm, but to prove the obli- 


gation, 17}. 1. 23. pr, Varr. L. L. iw.36. But in all im- 
portant contracts, bonds (SYNGRAPHA) formally writ- 
ten out, ſigned, and ſealed, were mutually exchanged between 
the parties. Thus Auguſtus and Antony ratified their agree- 
ment about the partition of the Roman provinces, after the 0- 
verthrow of Brutus and Caſhusat Philippi, by giving and taking 
reciprocally written obligations, (pzuuars:, /yngraphe) ; Dio. 
xlviii. 2. & 11, A difference having afterwards ariſen 
between Cxzfſar, and Fauſta the wife of Antony and Lucius 
his brother, who managed the affairs of Antony in Italy, an 
appeal was made by Czfar to the diſbanded veterans; who 
having aſſembled in the capitol, conſtituted themſelves judges 
in the cauſe, arid appointed a day for determining it at Gabii. 
Auguſtus appeared in his defence ; but Fulvia and L, Anto- 
nius,. having failed ro come, although they had promiſed, 
were condemned in their ' abſence; and, m confirmation 


_ of the ſentence, war was declared againſt them, which termi- 
| natediin their defeat, and finally in the deſtrution of Antony. 


Dis, xlvii. 12. &. In like manner the articles of agreement 


between Auguſtus, Antony, and Sex. Pompeins, were written | 


out in the form of a contraa, and committed to the charge 


of the Veſtal yirgins, Dis. Sri. 37s They were. TIN con- 
Se Eh rmed 
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firmed by the parties joining their right hands and.embracing 
one another. 1b. But Auguſtus no longer obſerved this agree- 
ment, than till he found a pretext for violating it, Da. xIviu. 
45 | any 


ſaid, agere cum eo ex DYNGRAPHA, Cic. Mur, 17. _ _.. 


Actions concerning bargains or obligations are uſually 
named, ACTIONES empt!, venditi, locati vel ex locato, conduct 


vel ex.condudo,mandati, &c. They were brought (intendebantur), 


in- this manner : 'The plantiff ſaid, AIO, TE MIHI MUTUI 
COMMODATI, DEPOSITI NOMINE, DARE CENTUM .OPO R= 
TERE; AIO TE MIHI EX STIPULATU, LOCATO, DARE 


'FACERE OPORTERE, "The defendant either denied . the 
charge, or made exceptions to it, or defences, ( AcFores intentic- 


nem aut negabat vel inficiabatur, aut exceptione elidebat), that is, 
he admitted part of the charge, but not the, whole ; thus NE- 
GO Mz TIBI EX STIPULATO CENTUM DARE OPORTEREz 
NISI QUOD ME TU, DOLO, ERRORE ADDUCTUS SPOPONDI, 
vel NISI QUOD MINOR XXV. ANNIS SPOPONDI, Then fol- 
lowed the SPONSIO, if the defendant denied, NI DARE FA- 
CERE DEBEAT; 'and the RESTIPULATIO, $1 DARE, FaA- 
CCERE DEBEAT ; but if he excepted, the /por/ro was, Ni DOLO 
ADDUCTUS$S -SPOPONDERIT ; and the re/tipulatio, $1 DOLO 
ADDUCTUS SPONDERIT. - To this Cicero alludes, de 1nvent. 
ii. 19. Fin. 2.7. Att. vi. 1. bow ts a ly 
An exception was expreſſed by theſe words, $1 NON, AC $t 
'NON, AUT $1, AUT. NISI, NISI QUOD, EXTRA  QUAM, SI. If 
the plantiff anſwered the defendant's exception, it was called 
REPLICATIO ; and if the defendant anſwered him, , it was 
called DUPLICA'TIO., It ſometimes proceeded to a 'TRI- 


PLICATIO and QUADRUPLICATIOU. The exceptions and 


replies, uſed to be included in the Sroxs1o, Liv. xxxix 43- 

Cic. Verr. 1. 45. i. 57. 59. Garin. 16, Val. Max. ii. 8. 2. 
When the contract was not marked by a particular name, 

the aCtion was called acTiO PRESCRIPTIS VERBIS, ad7io 


». 


When one ſued another upon a written' obligation, he was ”- 


zncerta vel incerti z and the writ (formula) was not compoſed 


{. Max. viii. 2. 2. G hs APWLP yy 
Actions were ſometimes brought againſt a perſon on aca 
count of the contracts of others, and were called Adjefitie 
qualizatis. | og 


by the prztor, but the words were preſcribed by a lawyer, 
- h 


As the Romans eſteemed trade and merchandiſe diſhqnour- 
| | able, 
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able, eſpecially if not extenſive, Cic. Off i. 42. inſtead of keep- 
ing ſhops themſelves, they employed flaves, freedmen, or 
Mirelings, to trade on their account, { negotiationibus proficis- 
tent who were called INSTITORES, 7 quod negotio gerendo 

infabant ) ; and aCtions brought againſt the trader (in negoti- 
atorem), or againſt the employer (in dominum), on account of 
the trader's tranſaQtions, were called ACTIONES INSTI- 


TORLEA. A 
Tn like manner, a perſon who ſent a ſhip to ſea at his own 
riſk, ( ſuo periculo navem mari immitiebat), and received all the 
profits, (ad quem omnes obventiones et reditus navis pervenirett), 
whether he was the proprietor (dominus) of the ſhip, or hired 
it (2aven per averſronem conduxiſſet), whether he commanded 
the ſhip himſelf, { ve ip/ſe NAVIS MAGISTER #/et), or em- 
loyed a ſlave or any other perſon for that purpoſe, (navi pre- 
zr2t), was called navis EXERCITOR; ard an aQion lay 
apainſt him {in etm competebat, erat, vel dabatu#), for the cor- 
tracts made by the maſter of the ſhip, as well as by himſelf, 


called ACTIO EXERCITORIA. | 


An aCtion lay againſt a father or maſter of a family, for the 
conttaQts made by his ſon or flave, called «io DE PECULIO 
6r a#io DE IN REM VERSO, if the contract of the ſlave had 
turned to his maſter's profit ; or a#io JUSSU, if the contract 
had been made by the maſter's order, 4's 

But the father or maſter was bound to make reſtitution, not 


to the entire amount of the contraQ, (non in folidum), but to 


the extent of the peculium, and the profit which he had re- 
ceived. ME OE, 
If the maſter did not juſtly diſtribute the goods of the 
flave among his creditors, an action lay againſt him, called 
«7io TRIBUTORIA. | 
An aQion alſo lay againſt a perſon in certain caſes, where 
the contract was not expreſſed, but preſumed by law, and 
therefore called Obligatio QUASI EX CONTRACTU; as 
when one, without any commiſhon, managed the buſineſs of 
a perſon in his abſence, or without his knowledge : hence cal- 


Jed NEGOTIORUM GESTOR, or voLuxTARIvs amiets 
\Cic. Cacin. 5. vel PROCURATOR, Cie, Brut, 4. | 


3- PENAL 


Jupicial PROCEEDINGS, &c, 


3 PENAL ACTIONS. 


AcT1ons for a private wrong were of four kinds, EX 
FURTO, RAPINA. DAMNO, INJURLIA ;, for theft, rob 
bery, damage, and perional myury. OI [ 

fo The Icrent puniſhments of thefts were borrowed from 
the Athenians. By the laws of the 'Twelve Tables, a thief in 
the night-time might be put to death: $1 nox (nafty) Fun 
TUM FAXIT, SIM (fe eum} ALIQUIS OCCISIT (oeciderit) 
JURE CASUS ESTO and alſo in the day tame, if he defend- 
ed himſelf with a weapon : S1 LUCI EURTUM FAXIT, SIM 
ALIQUIS ENDO (#72) 1PS0. FURTO CAPSIT (ceperit), VERBE- 
RATOR, ILLIQUE, CUI FURTUM FACTUM ESCIT (er) 
ADDICITOR, Gell. xi. ult. but not without having firſt called 
_ out for aſliſtance, {/ed non nzft is, qui interemturus erat, QUIRIL- 
TARET, 'b, ©, clamaret, QUIRITES, VOSTRAM FIDEM, {c. 
imploye, vel PORRO QUIRITES. ) is 

The puniſhment of flaves was more ſevere. "They were 
ſcourged and thrown from the Tarpeian rock. Slaves were ſo 
addicted to this crime, that they were anciently called rurts; 
hence Virg. Ecl.1ii. 16. Quid domant faciant, audent cumtaliafures! 
ſo Hor. Ep. i. 6. 46. and theft, 8ERvVILE PROBRUM, Tacit. 

But afterwards theſe puniſhments were mitigated by vari- 
ous laws, and by the edicts of the prztors. One caught in 
manifeſt theft (:y FURTO MANIFESTO), was obliged to 
reſtore fourfold, (quadrypulym), beſides the things ſtolen,z for 
the recovery of which there was a real ation (vindicatio) a» 
gainſk the. poſſefios, whoever he was, SO | 
_ - I a perſon was not caught in the aft, but ſo evidently guil- 
E.. he gould not deny it, he was called Fur NEC MANI- 
ry TVS, and wag puniſhed by reſtoring double, Gell; xi, 
I " | / - 


When a thing Rolen was, after much ſcarch, found in the 
poſſeſſion of any one, it was d FURTUM CONCEPTUM, 
(See p- 191+) and by the law of the Twelve Tables was pu- 
| naſhed as. manifeſt theft, Gel, 14id. &1/7. iv. 1. 4. but after- 

wards, as. furtum, nec manife/tum. gs #4 
If a thief, to avoid deteCtion, offered things ſtolen (res fie, 


tiuas vel. furto ablatas) to any one to keep, and they were foun 
Ws ek | FOR 
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i his poſſeſſion, he had an aCtion, called Ai FURTt OBLATY 
"ft againſt the perſon who gave him the things, whether it was 
| the thief or another, for the triple of their value, 161d. 

If any one hindered a perſon to ſearch for ſtolen things, or 
did not exhibit them when found, ations were granted by the 
W  prztor againſt him, called Aiones FURTI PROHIBITI ef NON 
\ EXHIBIT? in the laſt for double, Plaur. Pen. iff. 1. v.63. 
'| What the penalty was in the firſt is uncertain. But in what- 
we peg theft was puniſhed it was always atrended with 
| . mfamy. 

A wer.” Robbery (RAPINA) took place only *in moveable 
| things, (in rebus mobilibus), Immoveable things were ſaid to be 
| invaded, and the pofſeſſion of them was Tecovered by an inter- 
| G8 of the prztor. 
| Although the crime of robbery (Siem raptor), was pvc 
|| more pernicious than that of theft, it was, Ver, leſs fe- 
| | verely puniſhed. " ; 
8 ' AnaCtion (ao vi BONORUM RAPTORUM) Was granted 
il the preetor againſt the robber (in raptorem), only for fourſold, 
including what he had robbed. And there was no difſerence 
| whether the robber was a freeman or a flave ; only the pro- 
prietor of the ſlave was obliged, either to give him UP, (eum 
ly woxe# dedere), or pay the damage (damnum preftare). 
| | 3. If any one flew the ſlave or beaſt of another, it was cal- 
1's ted DAMNUM INJURIA DATUM, i. e. dolo vel culpd no- 
| centis admiſſum, whence ACTIO vel JUDICIUM DAMNI 
INJURIA, fc. dati ; Cic. Roſe, Com. 11. whereby he was oblig- 
| 
| 
| 


_ _ — _ 
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ed to repair the damage by the Agui/lian law. Qui SERVUM 
SERVAMVE, ALIENUM ALIENAMVE, QUADRUPEDEM vel 
1 PECUDEM | INJURIA OCCIDERIT, | QUANTI ID” IN 'EO ANNO 
id PEURIME FUIT, (whatever its higheſt value was for that year), 
| TANTUM XS DARE DOMINO DAMNAS ESToO. - By the fame 

_  Iaw, there was an ation againſt a perſon for hurting any 
Wb thing that belonged to another, and' alfo for corrupting 
| another-man's ſlave, for double if he denied, (apveRsUs IN- 
| FICIANTEM IN DUPLUM), /. 1. princ. D. de {erv. corr, There- 
Lt was on account of the ſame crime, a'prztorian aCtion for dou- 
| | ble even againſt a perfon who confeſſed, /. 5. $. 2. id.  * 
li "FS 4. Perſonal injuries or affronts INJURLE) refpected ei-. 
Il ther the' body, the dignity, or character of individuaks.— 
ns They were variouſly puniſhed at differerit ponemn of the re- 
Us, ublic. 4 
PF : By the Twelve Tables, ſmaller injuries (injerie boieres) 
PLE were 
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were puniſhed with a fine of twenty-five aſs or pounds of 
braſs. | 

But if the injury was more atrocious as, for inſtance, if 
any one deprived another of the uſe of a limb, (ﬆs1 MEMBRUM 
RUPSIT, i. e. ruperit), he was puniſhed by retaliation, ( tal:= 
one), if the perſon injured would not accept of any other fa- 
tisfaQtion. (See p. 186.) If he only diſlocated or broke-a 


bone, QUI os EX GENITALI (1. &. ex loco ubi gignitur, FU-. 
viT) he paid 3oo afſes, if the ſufferer was a freeman, and. 


150, if a ſlave, Gell. xx. 1. If any one flandered another b 
defamatory verſes, (i quis aliquem publice diffamaſſet, eique ad- 
verſus bonos mores convicium feciſſet, affronted him, vel carmen 
famoſum in eum condidifſet), he was beaten with a club, Hor. 
Sat. ii. I. v. 82. Ep. 11. 1. v. 154. Cornut. ad Perf. Sat. 1. as 
ſome ſay to death, Cic. apud Auguſtin. de civit, Dei, 11.9. & 12: 
But theſe laws gradually fell into diſuſe, Gell. xx. 1. and by 
the edicts of the prztor, an ation was granted on account of 
_ all perſonal injuries and affronts only pe a fine, which was 
proportioned to the dignity of the perſon, and the nature of 
the injury. 'This, however, being found inſufficient to check 


licentiouſneſs and infolence, Sulla made a new law concern-. 


ing injuries, by which, not only a civil aCtion, but alſo a cri- 


minal proſecution was appointed for certain injuries, with the 


puniſhment of exile, or working in the mines. Tiberius or- 


dered one who had written defamatory verſes againſt him to 


be thrown from the Tarpeian rock, Ds. lvii. 22, 


An aCtion might alſo be raiſed againſt a perſon for an inju- . 


ry done by thoſe under his power, which was called ACTIO 


 NOXALIS, as, if a ſlave committed theft, or did any damage | 


without his maſter's knowledge, he was to be given up to the 


injured perſon, (s: SERVUs, INSCIENTE DOMINO, FURTUM 
FAXIT, NOXIAMVE NOXIT, (nocuerit, i. e. damnum fecerit,) 


NOXZ DEDITOR): And ſo if a beaſt did any damage, the own- 


er was obliged to offer a compenſation, or give up the beaſt : 
($1 QUADRUPES PAUPERIEM (damnum) FAXIT, DOMINUS 


NOXZ ESTIMIAM (damm eftimationem) OFFERTO ; $I NOLIT, 
QUOD NOX: T DATO.) | | 


There was no qCtion for ingratitude, (a&#io ingrati) hone 


mong the Macedonians, or rather Perſians z becauſe, ſays Se- 
neca, all the courts at Rome, (omnia fora, ſc. tria, de Ir. ii. 


9.) would ſcarcely have been ſufficient for trying it, Senec. ben. - 
1. 6. He adds a better reaſon ; quia hoc crimen-in legem cade-= 


re non debet, Cc. 7. 


Hh | 4. Mrxep 
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_ arbitrary aCtions, QUANTUM ve/ QUID #QUIDS, 


ſuch cauſes as were caſy and of ſmaller importance, and which 
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4. Mixer and ArBiTRARY ACTIONS. 


AcT10Ns by which one fued for a thing, (rem perſequebatur), 
were called Afones REI PERSECUTORIZ ; but aCtions merel 
for a penalty or puniſhment, were called POENALES ; for 


| both, mIxTZ#. 


 AQtions in which the judge was obliged to determine ſtrict- 
ly, according to the convention of parties, were called A19- 
nes 5 TRICTI JURIS : aftions which were determined by the 
rules of equity, (ex quo et bono), were called ARBITRA- 
RLA, or BONA FIDEI. In the former a certain thing, or 
the performance of a certain thing, (certa preftatio) was re- 
quired ; a /ponfio was made, and the judge was reſtrifted to a 
certain form ; in the latter, the contrary of all this was the 
caſe. Hence in the form of aCtions bone jidet about contracts, 
theſe words were added, Ex BONA FIDE; in thoſe truſts cal- 
led fducie, UT INTER Bonos BENE AaGIER OPORTET, ET 
SINE FRAUDATIONE 3 and in a queſtion about recovering a 
wife's portion after a divorce, (77 arbitrio rei uxorie) and in all 
MELIUS, Gzc. de 


o 


Offic. wi. 15. 2, Roſc. 4. Topic. 15. 


IV. DirrzxxenT Kinps of Jupots ; FUDICES, 
ARBITRI, RECUPERATORES, et CENTUM- 
VIRI. 


AF TER the form of the writ was made out, (concepta aftionts 
zntentione), and ſhown to the defendant, the plaintiff re- 
queſted of the prztor to appoint one perfon dr more to judge 
of it, (judicem vel judicium in eam.a pretore poſtulabat). If he 
only aſked one, he aſked a jrudex, properly fo called, or an 
arbiter ; If he aſked more than one, {judicum), he aſked ci- 
fher thoſe who were called Recuperatores or Centumviri. 
-1. A JUDEX judged both of fact and of law, but only in 
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he was obliged to determine according to an expreſs law or a 
certain form preſcribed him by the prztor. | 

2. An ARBITER judged in thoſe cauſes which were cal- 
led bone fidei, and arbitrary, and was not reſtricted by any law 
br form, (zotius rei arbitrium habuit et poteflatem, he determined 
what ſeemed equitable in a thing not ſufficiently defined 
by law, Feſtus), Cic. pro Roſe. Com. 4. 5. Off. iti. 16. Topic, 
Lo. Senec. de Benef. iii. 3, 7. Hence he is called HONOR A- 
RIUS, Cic. Tuſc. v. 41. de Fato, 117. Ad arbitrum vel judi- 
cem ire, adire, confugere. Cic. pro Roſc. Com: 4. arbitrum ſu- - 
mere, Ibid. capere, 'Ter. Heaut. 11i. 1. 94. Adelph. 1. 2. 43. 
ARBITRUM ADIGERE, 1. &. ad arbitrum apgere vel cogere, tO 
force one to ſubmit to an arbitration, Cc. Of mi. 16. Top. 10. 
Ad arbitrum wvocare vel appellere, Plaut. Rud. iv. 3. 99. 104: 
AD vel aPUD JUDICEM agere, experiri, litigare, petere, But 
arbiter and judex, arbitrium and judicium are ſometimes con- 
founded, Cic. Roſe. Com. 4. 9. Am. 39. Mur. 12, Duint. 3. 
Arbiter is alſo ſometimes put for TEsTIs, Flacc. 36. Salluft. 
Cat. 20. Liv. 11. 4. or the maſter or direQtor of a feaſt, arbiter 
bibendi, Hor. 'Od. ii. 7. 23. arbiter Adriz, ruler, 1d.1. 3. ma- 
ris, having a proſpeCt of, 1d. Eprft. i. 11. 26. 

A perſon choſen by two parties by compromiſe (ex compro- 
miſſo), to determine a differencewithout the appointment of the 
preztor, was alſo called arbiter, but more properly ComyRo- 
MISSARIUS. .' OD SY CTR Dapry hs Ts 

3- RECUPERATORES were ſo called, becauſe by them 
' every one recovered his own, T heophil. ad Infil. "This name 

at firſt was given to thoſe who judged between the Roman peo- 
| ple and foreign ſtates about recovering and reſtoring private 

things, Feflus in RECIPERATIO; and hence it was transferred 
to thoſe judges who were appointed by the prxtor for a ſimi- 
lar purpoſe in private controverſies, Plaut. Bacch. ii. 3. v. 36. 
Cic. in Cain. 1. &c.. Cecil. 17. But afterwards they judged 
alſo.about other matters, Liv. xxvi. 48. Suet. Ner. I7- Domit, 
8. Gell. xx. 1.'They were choſen from Roman citizens at large, 
according to ſome, but more properly, according to others,from 
_ the JUDICES SELECTI, (ex albo judicum, from the lift-of judges), 
Plin, ep.1ii. 20.and in ſome caſes only from theſenate, Liv. xlii. 
'2.. So in the provinces (ex conventu Romanorum civium, i. &. 

ex Romanis civibus qui juris et judiciorum cauſd in certum locum 
CONVENIRE /clebant. See p. 162.) Cic. Verr. ii. 13. v. 5. 36. 
59. 69. Cz/. de bell. civ, it, = 6. 111. 21,29. where they ſeem 
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to have judged of the ſame cauſes as the Centumviri at Rome, 
Cie. Verr. in. 11.13.28. 59. A trial before the Recuperatores, 
was called JupIciuM RECUPERATORIUM, Cic. de Invent. ii. 20. 
Swet. Veſpaſ. 3. cum aliquo recuperatores ſumere, vel eum ad 
recuperatores adducere, to bring one to ſuch a trial, Liv. xliii.” 
A, | 

4+ CENTUMVIRI were judges choſen from the thirty- 
| five tribes, three from each; ſo that properly there were 105. 
but they were always named by a round number, CEnTUMvI- 
RI, Feſtus. The cauſes which came before them (cauſe cen- 
tumvirales) are enumerated by Cicero, de Orot. i. 38. They 
ſeem to have been firſt inſtituted ſoon aſter the creation of the 
 pretor Peregrinus. 'They judged chiefly concerning teſtaments 
and inheritances, Czc. 1b:d. pro Cacin. 18, Valer. Max. vii. 7. 
BuintHUl. iv. 7. Pln. iv. 8. 32. | | | 
_ - 'Aﬀter the time of Auguſtus they formed the Council of 
the Preztor, and judged in the moſt important cauſes, Tacit. 
de Orat. 38. whence trials before them (JUDICIA CEN- 
TUMVIRALIA), are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed from. private 
trials, Plin. Ep. 1. 18. vi. 4. 33. PuinttH, iv. 1. v. 10. but 
theſe were not criminal trials, as ſome have thought, Ser. 
Veſp. 10. for in a certain ſenſe all trials were public, (Jupici4 
PUBLICA), Cic. pro Arch. 2 © F 
- The number of the centumviri was increaſed to 180, and 
they were divided into four councils, P/in. Ep. 1. 18. iv. 24. 
vi 33. DQuintHl.-xii. 5s Hence QUaDRUPLEX JUDICIUM, is 
the ſame as CENTUMVIRALE, 1þ:d. ſometimes only into two, 
DPuinthl. v. 2. x1, 1.and ſometimes in important cauſes they 
judgedalltogether, Yal. Max: vii. 8. 1. Plin. Ep. vi. 33. a cauſe 
before the' centumwuir; could not be adjourned, Plin. Ep. 1. 
18. One FE ES OT 00m 2 DEG 

Ten men (DECEMVIRI) See p. 148. were appointed, five 
| ſenators and five equites, to aſſemble theſe councils,: and-pre- 
ſide in them in the abſence of the pretor, Suet. Aug. 36. 
Trials before the centumviri were held uſually in the Baſilica 
Fulia, Plin. Ep. i1 24. Punt. xii. 5. ſometimes in the Forum. 
'Chey had a ſpear ſet upright before them, P2uint.v. 2. Hence 
pudicium haſte, for CENTUMVIRALE, Falter. Max. vii. 8. 4+ 


| Centumviralem haſtam cogere, to afſemble the courts of the 


| Centumviri, and preſide in them, Suet. Aug. 36. So CENTUM 
GRAVIS HASTA VIRORUM, art. epig. vii. 62: Ceſſat centers mos 
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B The centumviri continued to aCt as judges for a whole year, 
SE yt the other judices only till the particular cauſe was deter- 
Wes: mined for which m_y were appointed. . 
KF The DECEMVIRI alfo judged in certain caufes, Cic Cecin, 
EE 233. doin. 29. and it 18 —_— that in particular caſes they 
bs previouſly took cogniſance © the cauſes which were to come 
before the centumwiri, and their deciſions were called PRzJy- 
DICIA, Sigonius de Fudic. 


'V. The APPOINTMENT of a JUDGE or 
___. FUDGES. 


F the above. mentioned judges the plaintiff propoſed to 

the defendant (adver/ario FEREBAT), ſuch judge or jud+ 

 ges as he thought proper, according to the words of the 
ſponſio, NI 1TA ESSET : Hence JUDICEM vel -es FERRE ALICUI, 
to undertake to prove before a judge, Lv. iii. 24. 57. viii. 33- 
Cic. Duint. 15. de Orat. 11. 65. and aſked that the defendant 
would be content with the judge or judges whom he named, 
and not aſk another, (ne alium PROCARET, 1. EC. poſceret, Feſtus). 
If he approved, then the judge was ſaid to be agreed on, coNn- 
VENIRE, Cic. pro 2, Roſc. 15. Cluent. 43. Valer. Max. ii. 8. 2. 
and the plaintiff requeſted of the prztor to appoint him, in 
theſe words, PR&aTOR JUDICEM ARBITRUMVE POSTULO, UT 
DES IN DIEM TERTIUM SIVE PERENDINUM, Cc. pro Mur. 12. 
 Laler. Prob. in Notis, and in the ſame manner recuperatores 
were aſked, Yerr. 1. 58, hence judices dare, to appoint one to 
take his trial before the ordinary judices, Plin. Ep.iv. 9. But 
centumwviri were not aſked, unleſs both parties ſubſcribed to 
them, Plin. Ep. v. 1. 264 4 | 
. If the defendant diſapproved of the judge propoſed by the 
plaintiff, he ſaid, Hunc gjERo vel NoLo, Cic. de Orat. ii, 70. 
£lin, Paneg. 36. Hometimes the plaintiff deſired the defendant 

_ to name the judge, (UT-JUDICEM DICERET), Liv. iii. $6. 
| The judgeorjudges agreed on bythe parties, were appointed 
(DNABANTUR we/ ADDICEBANTUR), by the preztor, with a cer- 
tain form anſwering to the nature.of: the aCtion. © In theſe 

| forms the pretor always uſed the words,, SI PARET, i. e. 
apparet ; thus, C, ACQUILLI 3 JUDEX ESTO. SI PARET, FUN- 


DUM 
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DUM CAPENATEM, DE QUO SERVILIUS AGIT CUM CATULo, 


 SERVILII ESSE EX JURE QUIRITIUM, NEQUE 1S SERVILIO A Ca- 


TULO RESTITUA'TUR, TUM CATULUM CONDEMNA, But if the 
defendant made an exception, it was added to the form, thus ; 
ExTRA QUAM $1 TESTAMENTUM PRODATUR, QUO APPAREAT 
CaTUL1 ESSE. If the pretor refuſed to admit the exception, 
an appeal might be made to the tribunes, Cic. Acad. Queſt. iv. 
30. The prxtor, if he thought proper, might appoint differ- 
ent judges from thoſe choſen by the-parties, although he ſel- 


dom did ſo; And no one could refuſe to aCt as a judex, when 


required, without a Jull cauſe, Suet, Claud. 15. Phn. Ep. ti. 20, 
X. 

The prextor next preſcribed the number of witneſſes to be 
called, (quibus denunciaretur teſtimonium), which commonly 
did not exceed ten. 'Then the parties, or their agents (PRO- 


CURATORES), gave ſecurity, ($ATISDABANT) that what 


was decreed would be paid, and the ſentence of the judge 


held ratified, (JUDICATUM SOLVI et REM RATAM HABERI.) 


-In arbitrary cauſes a ſum of money was depoſited by both 


| patties, called COMPROMISSUM, Cie. pro Roſe. Com. 4. 
Ferri 27. ad 2; Fratr. il, 15. which word 1 is alſo uſed for a 


mutual agreement, Cic. Fam. xii. 30. 
Ina perfonal aCtion the procuratores only gave ſeeurity: thoſe 


. of the plaintiff, to- ſtand to the ſentence of the judge: and 


thoſe of the defendatit; to pay what was decreed, Cic. Duint. 
7+ Att, xvi. 15. 

In certain aQions the plaintiff gave ſeenrich to the defend- 
ant, that no more demands ſhould be made upon him on the 
fare account, (eo nomine'a ſe NEMINEM AMPLIUS vel POSTEA 
PETITURUM); Cic. Brut. 5. Roſe. Com: 12, Fam. xiii. 29. 

Aﬀteer this followed the LITIS CONTEST ATIO, or a 
ſhott narration of the cauſe by both parties, corroborated by 
the teſtimony of witheſles, Cic. 47, xvi; 1 $: Roſe. Com. 11. 12- 
18. Feſtus, Macrob. Sat. i. 9. 

"The things dope iti court before the xppoltitment of the j fu- 
dicts, were mepeny ſaid IN JORE FIER1, after that, iN JUDICI0z 
but this diftinEtion 18-not always obferved: 

Aﬀter the judex or jidices wereappointed, the parties warned 
each other 54 attend the third day after, (inter /e in perendinum 
diet al jullicinm verivents dentnciabant), which was called 

 COMPERENDINATIO, 'or convicrio, Aſeom. in Cie. Fe/- 
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ealled DIES STATUS Macrob. Sat. j, 16. $TATUs condiftus 
cum hoſte (i. e cum-peregrino, Cic, Off: i, 32+) DIES, Plaut. 
Curc. i. 1. 5. Gell. xvi. 4- | 


VI. The MANNER of condufting 6 TRIAL. 


WW Hen the day came, the trial went on, unleſs the judge, 
YY -or ſome of the patties, was abſent from a necefjary. 
cauſe, (ex morbo vel cauſd ſontica, Feſtus), in which caſe the 
day was put off, (DIFF15SUS EST, 1..C. prolatus, Gell. xiv. 2.) 

If the judge was preſent, he firſt took an oath that he would 
judge according te law to the beſt of his judgment, (Ex ani-. 
MI SENTENTIA), Gic. Acad. 2, 47. at the altar, (aram tenens, 
Cic. Flacc. 36.) called PU'TEAL LIBONIS, or Seribomanum,: 
becauſe that place being ſtruck with thunder, {fulmine at- 
taftus), had been expiated ( procuratus) by Seribonius Libo, 


who raiſed over it a ſtone covering {/ugge//um lapideurm ca- 
wum), the covering of a well, (puzei operculum, vel PUTEAL), 


open at the top, ( /uperne apertum, Feſtus), in the Forum ;z 
near which the tribunal of the prztor uſed to be, Hor. Sat. ii. 
G. v. 35. £þ. 1 19. 8. and where the uſurers met, Cic. 8ext. 
8, Ovid. de Rem. Am. 561. It appears to have been different 
from the Putea!, under which the whetſtone and razor of At- 
tius Navius were depoſited, Cic. de divin. i. 17. in; the comi- 
tum at the left fide of the ſenate-houſe, Liv. i. 36. Fat 
The Romans .in ſolemn oaths, uſed to hold a flint-ſtone in. 
their right hand, ſaying, Sx SCLENS FALLO, TUM ME DyEsPI- 
TER, SALVA URBE ARCEQUE, BONIS EJICIAT, UT EGO HUNC: 
LAPIDEM, £*etus in Lapis, Hence Fovem lapidem jurare, for. 
per Jovem et lapidem, Cic. Fam, vii. I. 12, Liv. xxi. 45+ xXii, 53, 
Gell. i. 21. The formula of taking an, oath we have in Plaut. 
Rud. v. 2. ; | TFT od ES; BOY Fe WP 425) 
The udex or judices after having ſworn, took their ſeats in 
the /ubſellia, (quaſi ad pedes pretoris); whence they were called 
JUDICES PEDANEIT; and sEDERE is often put for cogxnos- 
CERE, to judge, Plin. Ep. v. 1. vi. 33+ SEDERE AUDITURUS; 
1d, vi. 31. SEDERE is alſo applied to an advocate while:not 
pleading, Plin. Ep. ii. g.f -. __ NY 
The zudex, eſpecially if there was but one, aſſumed ſome 
| : | lawyers 


2 
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fl to aſſiſt him with their counſel, ( fi advocavit, ut int 


confilio adeſſent, Cic. Quint. 2. in conſulium rogavit, Gell. xiv. 2. 
whence they were called CONSILLARIL Suer. Tb. 33. Claud. 
"oo : 

If any of the parties were abſent without a juſt excuſe, he 
was ſummoned by an ediR, (ſee p. 123.) or loſt his cauſe, Cic. 

Lunt. 6. If the prztor pronounced an unjuſt decree in the 
abſence of any one, the aſſiſtance of the tribunes might be im- 
lored, 1b. 20. ; 

If both parties were preſent, they firſt were obliged to ſwear, 
that they did not carry on the law-ſuit from a defire of litiga- 
tion, (CALUMNIAM JURARE, vel de calumnia), Liv. xxxiii. 49. 
Cic. Fam. viii. 8. 1. 16. D. de jurej. Duod injuratus in codi- 
cem referre noluit, ic. quia falſum erat, id jurare in litem non 
dubitet, i. e. id fibi deberi, jurefſurando confirmare, litis obtinende 
cauſ4, Cic. in Roſc. Com. 1. | 

Then the advocates were ordered to plead the cauſe, which 
they did twice, one after another, in two different methods, 
Appian. de bell. civ. i. p. 663. firſt briefly, which was called 
CAUSZ CONJECTIO, guaſ cauſe in breve coacTI0, Aſcon. 
in Cic, and then in a formal oration, ( ;uſta oratione perorabant, 
Gell. xvii. 2.) they explained the ſtate of the cauſe, and prov- 
ed their own charge (a&iomem) or defence (inficiationem vel 
exceptionem), by witneſſes and writings, (zeftibus et tabulis), and 
by arguments drawn from the caſe itſelf, (ex ip/a re dedu#ts) 
Cic. pro P. _ et Roſc. Com. Gell. xiv. 14. 2. and 
here the orator chiefly diſplayed his art, Cic. de Orat. 1i. 42. 43- 
44. 79. 81. 'To prevent them, however, from being too te- 
dious, (ne in immenſum evagarentur), it was ordained by the 


Pompeian law, in imitation of the Greeks, that they ſhould 


ſpeak by an hour-glaſs, (ut ad CLEPSYDRAM diceren!, 1. e. 
vas vitreum, graciliter fiſtulatum, in fundo cujus erat foramen, un- 
de aqua guttatim efflueret, atque ita tempus metiretur; a wwater- 
glaſs, ſomewhat like our ſand-glafſes, Cic. de Orat. iti. 34)- 
How many hours werc to be'allowed to each advocate, was 
left to the judices to determine, Cic. Print. g. Plin. Ep. 1. 
20. iv. Q ii. 1. 14. i. 23. Vi. 2. 5. Dial. de cauf. corr. elog. 
38. Theſe glaſſes were alſo uſed in the army, Yeger. m. 8. 
Caf. de bell. G.v. 13- Hence dare v<l petere plures clepſycras, 
to aſk more time to ſpeak : Puoties judico, quantum quis plurt- 
mum poſtulat aque do, I give the advocates as much time as they 
require, Plin ep. vi. 2» The clepſydre were 'of a grrnruh 
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length 3 ſometimes three of them in an hout, Plin, ep. ii. 
Il. 
The advocate ſometimes had a perſon by him to ſuggeſt (qu3 


fubjiceret) what he ſhould ſay, who was called MINISTRA- 


TOR, Cic. de Orat. ii. 75. Flacc. 22. A forward noiſy fpeak- 
er was called RAaBULA4, (a rabze, quaſi evans. yel procla- 
mator, a brawler or wrangler, Cic. de Orat. i. 46. 

Under the emperors advocates uſed to keep perſons in pay, 
(condutti et redempti MANCIPES), to procure for them an au- 
dience, or to collect hearers, (coronam colligere, auditores v. 
audituros corrogare), who attended them from court to court, 
ex judicio in judicium), and applauded them, while they were 
pleading, as a man who ſtood in the middle of them gave the 
word, (quum wy dedit fignum). Each of them for this ſer- 
vice received his dole, ( fportula) or a certain hire, ( par mercer, 
uſually three denarii, near 2s. of our money); hence they 
were called LAUDICANT, i. C. qui ob cenam laudabant, This 
cuſtom was introduced by one Largius Licinius, who floarifh- 
ed under Nero and Veſpaſian; and is greatly ridiculed by Pli- 
ny, Ep. ii. 14. See alſo, vi. 2. Whena chent gained his 
cauſe, he uſed to fix a garland of green palm (virides palme) at * 
his lawyer's door, Fuvenal. vii. 118. | - 

When the judges heard the parties, they were ſaid ir oyt- 
RAM DARE, |. 18. pr. D. de judic. How inattentive they 
ſometimes were, we learn from Macrobius, Saturn. ii. 12. 


VII. The MANNER of giving FUDG#- 
| MENT. | 


T HE pleadings being ended, (cauſ4 utringue peroratd), judge- 
ment was given after mid-day, according to the law of 

the Twelve Tables, Posr MERIDIEM PRESENT (etiamff unus 
tantim preſens fit), LITEM ADDICITO, i. E. decidito. : 
If there was any difficulty in the cauſe, the judge ſometimes 


togk time to conlider it, (diem diffindi, i. e. differi juſt, vt 


AMPLIUS DELIBERARET, Ter. Phorm. ii. 4. 17.) if, after all, 
he” remained: uncertain, he ſaid, (dixit vel juravit), MIHI 


NON LIQUET, I am-not clear, Gell. xiv. 2) And'thus the 


Ti _ affair 
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affair, was either left undetermined, (injudicata), Gell. v. 10; 


or the caufe was again reſumed, (ſecunda afio inflituta et), 
Cic, Ceci. 2.:- * Ws TER I Yb 

If there were ſeveral judges, judgement was given according 
to the opinion of the majority, ( /ententia lata eft de plurium 
ſententia ;) but it was neceſſary that they ſhould be all preſent. 
If their opinions were equal, it was left to the prztor to deter- 
mine, /. 28. 36. & 38. D. de rejud. The judge commonly 


_ retired, {/eceſjit), with his afſeſſors to deliberate on . the caſe, 


and pronounced judgement according to their opinion, (ex con- 
filit ſententia), Plin. Ep. vs 1. vi. 31+ | | uy 

'The ſentence was variouſly- expreſſed; in an aCtion of free- 
dom, thus, VIDERI $18 Hunc momInNex LIBERUM ; in 


an action of injuries, VIDERI juRE FECISSE vel NON FECIS- 


SE z in actions of contracts, if the cauſe was given in favour 
of the plaintiff, 'TiTiuM SE10 CENTUM CONDEMNO ; if in fa- 
your of the defendant, SECUNDUM ILLUM LITEM DO, Val. 


Aax. n.8. 2. 

An arbiter gave judgement, (arbitrium pronunciavit), thus, 
ARBITROR TE moc MoDO $ATISFACERE ACTORI DEBERE : 
If the defendant did not ſubmit to his deciſion, then the arb:- 
ter ordered the plaintiff to declare upon oath, at how much 
he eſtimated his damages, (quanti litem eftimaret), and then he 
paſſed ſentence, ( /enzentiam tulit), and condemned the defend-- 
ant to pay him that ſum ; thus, CENTUM DE QUuIBUs ACTOR 
IN LITEM JURAVIT, REDDE, /. 18. D. de dolo mals. 


x - , ©”. 


VIII. hat followed after JUDGEMENT was 
, given. PIN 


A Frum judgement was given, and the law-ſuit was deter- 
< + mined, (/ite dijudicata), the conquered party was obliged 
to do or pay what was decreed, (JUDICATUM FACERE wel SOL» 
VERE 3) and tf he failed, or did not find ſecurities, .( /por:/ores 
vel vindices), within thirty days, he was given up, (JUDICA- 
TUS, I &, damnatus et aDDICTUS eff), by the pretor to his ad- 
verſary, and led away (ABDUCTUs) by him to ſervitude, Cc 
Flace. 19. Liv. vi. 14. 34:,8&c Plaut. Pani ii. 3. 94: Afi Vs 
2. 87. Gell. xx. 1. Theſe thizty days are called in the "ci 
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Tables, DIES JUSTI; REBus juRE JUDICATIS, XXX. DIES 
JUSTI SUNTO, POST DEINDE MANUS INJECTIO ESTO, In JUS 
DUCITO. Dee Pe. 45. X 

After ſentence was paſſed, the matter could not be altered; 
hence AGERE ACTUM, to labour in vain, Cic. Amic. 22. Att. 
ix. 18. Ter, Phorm. ii. 2. 72. Afum eft ; ata eft res ; perit, 
all is over, I am undone, Ter. Andr. i. 1. 7. Adelph. iii. 2. 


7. Cic. Fam. xiv. + Afum eft de me, T am ruined, Plaut. 


 Pſeud. i. 1. 83. De Servio aFum rati, that all was over with 
Servius, that he was ſlain, Liv. i. 47. So Suet, Ner. 42. 
AFﬀum (i. e, ratum) habebo quod egeris, Cic. Tulſc. iii. 21. 

In certain caſes, eſpecially-when any miſtake or fraud had 
been committed, the prztor reverſed the ſentence of the jud- 
ges, (rem judicatam reſcidit), in which caſe he was ſaid damna- 
tos IN INTEGRUM RESTITUERE, Cic. Ferr. v. 6. Cluent. 36. 
Ter, Phorm. it. 4. 11. Or JUDICIA RESTITUERE, Ctc. Perr. 
li. 26. | LL KB So 
After the cauſe was decided, the defendant, when acquit- 
ted, might bring an action againſt- the plaintiff for falſe accu- 
ſation, (acToREM CALUMNLA posTULARE), Gic. pro Cluent, 
31. Hence CaLUMNIA /:tium, 1. &. /ites per calummam intents, 
unjuſt laweſuits, Cic. Mil. 27. Calummarum' metum injicere, 
of falſe accuſations, Set. Cf. 20. Vitell. 7. Domit. 9. Ferre 
calummniam, i. &. calumnie convittum efſe, vel calumne damnars 
aut de calumnia, Cic. Fam. viii. 8. Gell. xiv. 2. Calumniam 


non effugiet,. he will not fail to be condemned for falſe accuſa» 


tion, Cic. Cluent, 5g, —— Injurie exiſtunt CALUMNIA, 1. EC, 
callidd et malitioſa juris interpretatione, Cic. Off. 1. 10; CaLuM- 


NIA Zimoris, the miſrepreſentation of fear, which always ima- 


gines things worſe than they are, Fam. vi. 7. Calumniareligionis, 
a falſe pretext of, 1b:d. i. 1. calumnia dicendi, ſpeaking to waſte 
the time, Att. iv. 3, CAaLUMNIAa paucorum, detraCtion, Sall. 


Cat. 30. Cic. Acad, iv. 1. So CALUMNIARI, falfam litem 


intendere, et calumniator, &c. | | | 
There was alſo an aftion againſt a judge, if he was ſuſ- 
_ peCted of having taken money | 295 either of the parties, or 
to have wilfullygiven wrong judgement (doko malo vel imperitid), 
Corruption in a Judge was, by a law of the Twelve Tables, 
puniſhed with death z but afterwards as a crime of extortion, 
(repetundarum).. 


If a Judge from partiality or enmity (gratif vel inimicitid), : 


evidently fayoured either of the parties, he was ſaid LiTew 


He 48. SUAM 


| 
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SUAM FACERE, Ulſpian. Gell. x. 1, Cicero applies this phraſe 
to an advocate too keenly intereſted for his client, de Orat. ii. 
15+ 

In certain cauſes the aſſiſtance of the tribunes was aſked, 
(TRIBUNI APPELLABANTUR), Gre. Duint. 7. 20. 

As there was an appeal (APPELLATIO) from an inferior 
to a ſuperior magiſtrate, Lzv. iii. 56. ſo alſo from one court 
or judge to another, (ab inferiore ad ſuperius tribunal, vel ex mi= 
nore ad majorem judicem, pretextu iniqui gravaminis, of a prie- 
vance, vel njufiz ſententiz), Ulpian. "The appeal was faid 
ADMTITTI, xEciri, NON RECI1F1, REPUDIARI: He to whom 
the appeal was made, was ſaid, Dt vel EX APPELLATIONE 
COGNOSCERE, JUDICARE, SENTENTIAM DICERE, PRONUNCIARE 
 APPELLATIONEM JUSTAM vel INJUSTAM ESSE. '# 

After the fubverfion of the republic, a final appeal was 
made to the emperor, both in civil and criminal affairs, Suet, 
Aug. 33. Dis. lii. 33. A@. aps. xxv. 11. as formerly (provo- 
CAT10) tothe people in criminal trials, Suet. Czf. 12. 

Art firſt this might be done freely, (antea vacuum id folutum- 
que peend fuerat), but afterwards under a certain penalty, T act. 
Annal. x, 28, Caligula prohibited any appeal to him, (ma- 

iftratibus liberam juriſdiftionem, et fine ſui provecatione conceſſit), 
Veer. Cat. 16. Nero ordered all appeals to be made from 
private judges to the ſenate, Szet. Ner. 17. and under the fame 
penalty as to the emperor, ut ejuſdem pecunie periculum face+ 
rent, eujus ity qui intemperatorem appellavere), Tacit. Ibid. 90 
Hadrian, Digeſt. xliv. 2. 2. Even the emperor might be re- 


' queſted by a petition (LIBELLo) to review his own decree, 


(SENTENTIAM SUAM RETRACTARE). | : 


mY. CRIMINAL TRIALS, UPUBLICA JUDI 
CIA.) 


CORNMMINAL trials were at firſt held (exercebantur) by the 
kings, Dzony/. 11. 14. with the aſſiftance of a council, (cum 


_ eonfilio), Liv. i. 49. 'The king judged of great crimes himſelf 


and left ſmaller crimes to the judgement o the ſenators. 


Tullus Hoſtilius appointed two perſons (WU UMVIRT) to. 
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Horatius for killing his fiſter, (qui Horatio perduellionem ju- 


; dicarent), and allowed an appeal from their ſentence to the 


people, Liv. i. 26. Tarquinius Superbus judged of capital 
crimes by himſelf alone, without any counſellors, Z:v. i. 49. 

After the expulſion of 'Tarquin, the conſuls at firſt judged 
and puniſhed capital crimes, Ziv. ii. 5. Diony/. x. 1. But after 
the law of Poplicola concerning the liberty of appeal, (See p. 
109.) the people either judged themſelves in capital affairs, or 
appointed certain perſons for that putpoſe, with the concur- 
rence of the ſenate, who were called QUAL3ITORES, or 
Dueftores paricidii, (See p. 125.) Sometimes the conſuls 
were appointed, Liv. iv. 51. Sometimes a diCtator and maſ- 
ter of horſe, Liv. ix. 26. who were then called Quzsrro- 
RES. | 

The ſenate alſo ſometimes judged in capital affairs, Sall. 
Cat. 51. 52. or appointed perſons to do ſo, Liv. ix. 26. 

But after the inſtitution of the Dueſtiones perpetue, (See p. 
125.) certain prztors always took cogniſance of certain crimes, 


and the ſenate or people ſeldom interfered in this matter, - 


unleſs by way of appeal, or on extraordinary occaſions. 


I CRIMINAL TRIALS before the 
| PEOPLE. 


'J Rats before the people (JUDICIA ad populum ), were at 
" firſt held in the Comitia Curiata, Cic. pro Mil. 3. Of 

this, however, we have only the example of Horatius, [bid. 
After the inſtitution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tributa, 


all trials before the people were held in them; capital trials, 


Fa the Commia Centuriata, and concerning a fine, in the Tri- 
uta. ibs 
— Thoſe trials were called CAPITAL, which reſpe&ted the 
we or liberty of a Roman citizen. 'There was one trial of 
$ kind held in the Comitia by tribes, namely of Coriolanus, 
Liv. ii. 35. but that was irregular, and conducted with vio- 


lence, Diony/. vii. 38, &c. 


Sometimes a perſon was ſaid to undergo a capital trial, 


periculum capitis adire, cauſam capitis vel pro capite dicere, in a 


civil aCtion, when, beſides the loſs of fortune, his character 


was 
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was at ſtake, { cum judicium efſet de fama fortuniſque }), Cic. pro 


on 9. 13. Ig. Off i, 12: 

he method of proceeding in both Comitia was the ſame; 
and it was requiſite that ſome magiſtrate ſhould be the ac» 
cuſer, | 


In the Comitia Tributa the inferiae magiſtrates were uſually 


the accuſers, as, the !ribunes or ediles, Liv. lit. 55. iv. 21. 


Val, Max. vi. 1. 7. Gell. x. 6. In the Comitia Centuriata, 
the ſuperior magiſtrates, as the conſuls or prztors, ſome- 
times, alſo the inferior, as, the queſiors or tribunes, Liv. ii, 
A+ Ill. 24. 25. vi. 20. But they are ſuppoſed to have ated 
by the authority of the conſuls, 

No perſon could be brought to a trial, unleſs-in a private 
ſtation. But ſometimes this rule was violated, Cic, pro Flace, 

. Liv. xlu.-16. | 

"The magiſtrate who was. to accuſe any one, baias called 
an aſſembly, and mounted the Rora, declared that he would, 
againlt a certain day, accule a particular perſon of a particu- 
lar crime, and ordered that-the perſon accuſed (reus) ſhould 
then be preſent. 'This was called DICERE DIEM, ſc. accu= 
ſationis, vel die: diftio, In the mean time the SC: ao was 
kept in cuſtody, unleſs he found perſons to give ſecurity for 
his appearance, (SPONSORES eum in judicio ad diem diffam 


feftendi, aut mulctam, qua - damnatus efſet, ſolvendi), who, na 


capital trial, were called VADES, Liv. iii. 13. xxv. 4. and 
for a fine, PRADES, Gell. vii. 19. Auſon. Eidyll. 347. (a 


preſtando, Varvr. iv. 4. ) thus, Preſtare aliquem, to be reſponſible 


for one, Cic. ad 2, Fr. i. 1. 3. Ego Meſſalam Caſari profiabe,. 1d. 
m.8. 90, Att. vi. 3. Plin. Pan. 8 

| When the day came, the magiſtrate ordered the criminal to 
be cited from the Rofra by a herald, Ziv. xxxviti. 51. Suet. 
Tib. 11, If the criminal was. abſent without a valid reaſon, 
(fine CAUSA SONTICA), he was condemned. If he was 
detained by indiſpoſition or any other neceſſary cauſe, he was 
- ſaid to be excuſed, (EXCUSARI), Lzv. :b:d. 52. and the day 
of trial was put off, (dies PRODICTUS vel produus eft. ) 

Any equal or ſuperior magiſtrate might, by his negative, high 
der the trial from proceeding, 16:4. | 


If the criminal appeared, (/e flitifſet), and no magiſtrate 
 interceded, the accuſer entered upon his charge, (accufationem 


inſtituebat) which was repeated three times, with the inter- 


vention of a day betwixt each, and ſupported by witneſſes, - 


wrilinghy and other proofs, In each charge the puniſhment” 
3 4 
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er fine was annexed, which was called ANQUISITIO. Some- 


times the puniſhment at firſt propoſed, was afterwards uct 


gated or increaſed. In mula temperdrunt tribuni ;, quum capi- 


tis anquiſiſſent, Liv. ii. 52. Quum tribunus his pecunia anqui= 
ſient, tertid ſe capitis anquirere diceret, &c. Tum perduellionis 


{+ judicare Cn. Fulvio dixit, that he proſecuted Fulvius fox trea- 


ſon, Liv. XXV1, Z» | | x | | 
The criminal uſually ſtood under the Refrain a mean garb, 

where he was expoſed to the ſcoffs and railleries ( probris ef 

conviciis) of the people, 16:9. 


- Aﬀter the accuſation of the third day was finiſhed, a bill 


(ROGATIO) was publiſhed for three market-days, as con- 


cerning a law, in which the crime and the propoſed puniſh- 


ment or fine was expreſſed. This was called MULCTA 


POCENAVE IRROGA'FIO; and the judgement of the peo-" 
ple concerning it, MULCTA PCONAVE CERTATIO,. 


Cic. delegg. iti. 3-4 For it was ordained, that a capital puniſh- 


ment and a fine ſhould never be joined together, (ze pena ca-" 


pitis cum pecunia conjungeretur), Cic. pro Dom. i7. (Tribunt 


plebis omifſa mule certatione, rei capitalis Poſthumio dixerunt),' 
Liv. xxv. 4. HEN 4s 
On the third market-day, the accuſer again repeated his 
charge; and the criminal, or an advocate ( patronus) for him, 
was permitted to make his defence, in which every thing was- 
introduced which could ſerve to gain. the favour of the peo- 
ple, or move their compaſſion, Cic. pro Rabir. Liv. iii. 12. 


>, ey 


Then the Comitia were ſummoned againſt a certain day, in 


which the people by their ſuffrages ſhould determine the fate 


of the criminal. It the puniſhment propoſed was only a fine, ' 
and a tribune the accuſer, he could ſummon the Comtia Tri- 


buta himſelf ; but if the trial was capital, he aſked a day for 
the Comtia Centuriata from the conſul, or in his abſence, from 
the pretor, Liv. xxvi. 3. xlii. 16. In a capital trial the peo- 


ple were called to the Comitia by a trumpet, (claſſics), Senec. de- 


Ira. 1. 16. 


The criminal and his friends in the mean time. 
uſed every method to induce the accuſer to drop his 


accuſation, (accuſatione defiſtere). If he did ſo, he appeared in 
the aſſembly of the people, and ſaid, SEMPRONIUM NIHIL 
MOROR, Lzv. iv. 42. vi. 5. If this could not be effeted, 
the uſual arts were tried to prevent the people from voting, 

- | (ſee 


# 
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(ſee p. 89.) or to move their compaſſion, Liv. vi. 20. xliii. 16, 
Gell. iii. 4. 

The crimmal laying afide his uſual robe, (zoga a/ba) pnt on 
2 ſordid, 1. e. a ragged and old gown, ( /ordidam et obſoletam) 
Cic. Verr. i. 58: not a mourning one (pullam vel atram), as 
ſome have thought, and in this garb went round and ſuppli- 
cated the citizens z whence /ordes or /qualor is put for guilt, 
and fordidati or ſqualidi for criminals. His friends and rela- 
tions, and others who choſe, did the ſame, Cic. pro Sext. 14. 
When Cicero was impeached by Clodius, not only the equites, 
and many young noblemen of their own accord, ( privato con- 


ſenſu), but the whole ſenate, by public conſent, (prblico confi 


lis), changed their habit (ve/fem mutabant) on his account, 1b:d. 
11. 12. which he bitterly complains was prohibited by an 
edict of the conſuls, c. 14. Piſ. 8. & 10. poſt redin, Sen, 7, 
Dio. xxxvii. 16. 
The people gave their votes in the ſame manner in a trial, 
as in paſling a law. (See p. 93.) Liv. xxv. 4» , 
If any thing prevented the people from voting on the day 
of the Comitia, the criminal was diſcharged, and the trial 
could not again be reſumed, (/ qua res illum diem, aut auſpiciis 
aut excuſatione ſuſtulit, tota cauſa jpudiciumque ſublatum eft), Cic. 
pro Dom. 17. "Thus Metellus Celer ſaved Rabirius from be- 
ing condemned, who was accufed of the murder of Satur- 
nus forty years after it happened, Cc. pro Rabir. by pulling 
down the ſtandard, which uted to be fet up in the Janiculum, 
(ſee p. 84.) and thus diflolving the afſembly, Dzo. xxxvii. 
27. | 
His the criminal was abſent on the laſt day of his trial, when 
cited by the herald, he anciently uſed to be called by the ſound 
of a trumpet, before the door of his houſe, from the citadel, 


and round the walls of the city, Farr. de lat. ling. v. 9g. If till 


he did not appear, he was baniſhed, pong a [ciſcebatur); or 
if he fled the country through fear, his baniſhment was con- 


firmed by the Comitia Tributa, See p. 98. 


I. CRIMINAL 


 _ Juprciai, PRoctEDINGS, 257 


Il. CRIMINAL TRIALS before INQUISITORS. 


JNquiſitors (QU ASITORES) were perſons inveſted with 

a temporary authority to try particular crimes. 'They were 
created firſt by the kings, £:v. i. 26. then by the people, uſual- 
ly in the Comitia Tributa, iv. 51. xxxvili. 54. and ſometimes 
by the ſenate, ix. 26. In the trial of Rabirius, they were, 
contrary to cuſtom, appointed by the prztor. Dio. 37. 27. 
Suet. Cef. 12. Co hs 

Their number varied. 'Two were uſually created, (DUUM- 
VIRI), Lv. vi. 20. ſometimes three, Sa/. Fug. 40. and ſome- 
times but one, A/con. in Cic, pro Mil. Their authority ceaſed 
when the trial was over, (See p. 125.) The ordinary magi- 
ſtrates were moſt frequently appointed to be inquiſitors ; but 
ſometimes alſo private perſons, Liv. paſjim. There was ſome- 
times an appeal made from the ſentence of the inquiſitors to 
the people, as in the caſe of Rabirius, Suer. C2f. 11. Dio. 37. 
27. Hence Deferre judicium a ſubſellits in reftra, i. e, a judici- 
bus ad populum, Cic. Cluent. 6. 

Inquiſitors had the ſame authority, and ſeem to have con- 
ducted trials with the. ſame formalities and attendants, as the 
prztors did after the'inſtitution of the Duz/tiones perpetue. To - 
the office of 2uefitores Virgil alludes, Zn. vi. 432. A4ſcon. in 


_ ation. in Verr, 


CRIMINAL TRIALS before the PRAETORS: 


E prztors at firſt judged only in civil cauſes; and only 

twoof them in theſe, the prztor Urbanusand Peregrinus. 

The other przxtors were ſent to govern provinces. All crimi- 
nal trials of importance were held by inquiſitors created on 
purpoſe. | | OY ; x 
, But after the inſtitution of the Pue/tioner perpetue, A.VT.604, 
all the prztors remained in the city during the time of their 


K k office: 
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office, After their eleQtion, they determined by lot their dif- 
ferent juriſdiCtions. | 
T'wo of them took cogniſance of private cauſes, as formerly, 
and the reſt preſided at criminaltrials; one at trials'concern- 
ing extortion, another at trials concerning bribery, &c. Some- 
times there were two prztors for holding trials concerning one 
crime z as, on account of the multitude of criminals concern- 
ing violence, Cz. pro Cluent. 53. Sometimes one prxtor pre- 
fided at trials concerning two different crimes, Cic. pro Cel, 
13- And ſometimes the Pretor Peregrinus held criminal trials, 
as, concerning extortion, Aſcon. in Cic, in tog. cand. 2. ſo al- 
ſo, according to ſome, the pretor Urbanus. FB 
The pretor was afliſted in trials of importance by a counſel 
of ſeleCt judices or jurymen ; the chief of whom was called 
JUDEX QUAESTIONIHS, or Princeps judicum, Cic. et Aſcon; 
Some have thought this perſon the ſame with the pretor br 
guefitor ; but they were quite different, Cic. pro Cluent. 27. 33. 
58. in Verr. 1. 61, QuintHl. vin. 3. The judex queſtionts ſup- 
plied the place of the prxtor when abſent, or too much enga- 
ged. 


t. The Choice of the FUDICES or Fury. 


Tax JUDICES were at firſt choſen ow from among the 


ſenators ; then, by the Sempronian law of C. Gracchus, only 
from amoug the 2quites; afterwards, by the Servilian law of 
Czpio, from both orders ; then, by the Glaucian law, only 
from the equites ; by the Livian law of Druſus, from the ſena- 
tors and equites : But the laws of Iruſus =—_ ſoon after ſet 


aſide by a decree of the ſenate, the right of judging was again | 


reſtored to the equites alone : 'Then, by the Plautian law of 
Silvanus, the pudices were choſen from the ſenators and equi- 
zes, and ſome -of them alſo from the plebeians; then by the 
Cornclian law of Sylla, only from the ſenators; by the Aure- 
lian law of Cotta, from the ſenators, the equites, and ?ribunt 
erarii; by the Fulian law of Czar, only from the fenators 
and equites ; and by the law of Antony, alſo from the officers 
of the army. See Manutius de legg. for Sigonus, and Het» 
neccius Who copics him, give a wrong account of this matter. 

[The number of the jydices was different at different gp" 
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By the law of Gracchus, 3oo z of Servilius, 450 z of Druſus, 
600 ; of Plautius, 525 3 of Sylla and Cotta, 3oo, as it 1s 
thought from Cic. Fam. viii. 8. of Pompey, 360, Paterc. 11. 
6. Under the emperors, the number of zudices was greatly 
increaſed, Plin, xxxiil. I. © 
By the Servilian law, it behoved the judices to be above thir- 
ty, and below ſixty years of age. By other laws it was requir- 
ed, that they ſhould be at leaſt twenty-five, D. 4. 8. but Au- 
guſtus ordered that judices raight be choſen from the age of 
twenty, (a vice/tmo allegit), Buet. Aug. 32. as the beſt com- 
mentators read the paſſage. | 
Certain perſons could not be choſen 7udices, either from 
ſome natural defeCt, as, the deaf, dumb, &c. or by cuſtom, 
as, women and ſlaves; or by law, as thoſe condemned upon 
trial of ſome infamous crime, (turpz et famoſo 7udicio, e, g. ca- 
lumniz, prevarications, furti, vi bonorum raptorum, injuria- 
rum, de dolo male, pro focio, mandati, tutele, depofiti, &c.) and 
by the Julian law, thoſe degraded from being ſenators ; 
which was not the caſe formerly, Cic. Cluent. 43. 43. See 


By the Pompeian law, the 7udices were choſen from among 
perſons of the higheſt fortune. : 

The judices were annually choſen by the prztor Urbanus or 
Peregrinus, according to Dion Cafhus, by the quzſtors, xxxix. 
7. and their names written down m a liſt, (7 ALBUM RELA- 
TA vel albo deſcripta), Suet. 'Tib. 51. Claud. 16, Domit. 8. 
Senec, de benef. iti. 7. Gell. xiv. 2. They ſwore to the laws, 
and that they would judge uprightly to the beft of their know = 


ledge, (de animi ſententia). 'Vhe judices were prohibited by 


Auguſtus fr#m entering the houſe of any one, Do. liv. 18. 


'They ſat by the prztor on benches, whence they were cal- 
led his ASSESSORES ; or ConsiLivum, Cic. A&. Verr. 10. 
and CONSESSORES to one another, Cc. fin. ii. 19. Sen. de benef. 
111, 7. Gell. xiv. 2. 

The judices were divided into DECURLE, according to 


their different orders ; thus, Decuria SENATORIA JUDicUM, 


Cic. pro Cluent. 37. tertia, Phil. 1. 8. Verr. ii. 32. Avuguitus 
added a fourth decwria, Suet, 32. Plin. xxxiii. 7. (becauſe there 
were three before, either by the law of Antony, or of Cotta), 
conſiſting of perſons of an inferior fortune, who were called 
DUCENARLI, becauſe they had only 200,000 ſeſterces, the 
half of the eſtate of an eques, and judged in-leffer cauſes. Ca-' 
lirula added a fifth decuria, Suet. 16. Plin, xxxiii. 1.f, 8. Galba 


Kk 2 refuſed 
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Galba refuſed to add a fixth decuria, although ſtrongly urged: 
by many to do it, Suet. 14. 

; The office of a judex was attended with trouble, Cic. in Yerr. 
i. 8. and therefore, in the time of Auguſtus, people declined 
it ; but not ſo afterwards, when their number was greatly in- 
creaſed, Set, &t Plin. ibid, * 


2. The ACCUSER in a CRIMINAL 'TRIAL. 


Any Roman citizen might accuſe another before the pree- 
tor. But it was reckoned diſhonourable to become an accu- 


| fer, unleſs for the ſake of the republic, to defend a client, or 


to revenge a father's quarrel, Cic. de Of. 11. 14 Divinat, 20. 
Verr. ii. 47. Sometimes young noblemen undertook the pro- 
ſecution of an obnoxious magiſtrate, to recommend themſelves 
to the notice of their' fellow-citizens, Cic. pro Czl. vii. 30. 
in Verr. 1. 38. Suet, ful. 4- | 

If there was a competition between two or more perſons, 
who ſhould be the accuſer of any one, as between Cicero and 
Czcilius Judzus, which of them ſhould proſecute Verres, who 
had been proprztor of Sicily, for extortion, it was determin- 
ed who ſhould be preferred by a previous trial, called DIVI- 
NA'TIO ; becauſe there was no queſtion about facts, but the 
udices, without the help of witneſſes, divined as it were, Wot 
was fit to be done, Cic. divin. 20. Aſcon. in Cic. Gell, ii. 4. 
He who prevailed, acted as the principal accuſer, (ACCUSA- 


'FOR) ; thoſe who joined in the accuſation, (cauſa vel accu/a- 


tiom ſubſcribebant), and aſſiſted him, were called SUBSCRIP- 
'TORES, Cc. divin. 15. pro Mur. 24.' Fam. viii. 8. ad 2, 
Fratr. iii. 4. hence fubſcribere judicium cum aliquo, to commence 
a ſuit againit one, Plhx. {£p. v. 1. | 

It appears, however, there were public proſecutors of pot 
crimesat Rome, Cic. proSex, Refe. 20. Plin. Epiſt. til. 9. 1v. 9.9 
in Greece, Cc. de legg. ii. 47. 

Public informers or accuſers (delatores publicorum criminum) 
were called QUADRUPLATORES, Cic. Verr. ii. 8. 9. £ci- 
ther becauſe they received as a reward the fourth part of the 
criminal's'effes, or of the fine impoſed on him; or, as others 
ſay, becauſe they accuſed perſons, who, upon conviction, uſed 


to be condemned to pay fourfold, (quadrupli damnar)) ; 35, 


thoſe 
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thoſe guilty of illegal uſury, gaming, or the like, Cic. 7 Ce- 
cil. 7. & 22. et ibi Aſcon. Paulus apud Feftum. Tacit. Annal. iv. 
20. But mercenary and falfe accufers or litigants (CALUMNI- 
aTORES) chiefly were called by this name, Cic. Ferr. u. 7. 8. 
& g. Plaut. Perf. i. 2. 10. and alſo thoſe judges, who mak- 
ing themſelves parties in a cauſe, decided in their own favour, 
(qui in ſuam rem litem verterent ; interceptores litis aliene, quz 
ris controverfioſam adjudicarent rem), Liv. iti. 72. Cic. Czcin, 
23. Seneca calls thoſe who for ſmall favours ſought great 
returns, Puadruplatores beneficiorum ſuorum, over-rating or 0- 
ver valuing them, de benef. vil. 25. . 


'3- Manxts of MaxiNG the ACCUSATION, 


Tas accuſer ſummoned the perſon accuſed to court, (in jus 
vocabat ), where he deſired ( poſtulabat) of the inquiſitor, that he 
might be allowed to produce his charge, (nomen deferre }, and 
that the prztor would name a day for that purpoſe, Cic. Fam. 
viii. 6, Hence Poſtulare aliguem de crimine, to accuſe z, LIBEL- 


LUS POSTULATIONUM a writing containing the ſeveral articles 


of charge, a libel, Plin. Ep. x. 85. | 


. 


'This poſiulatio or requelit was ſometimes made in the abſence. 
of the defendant, Cic. ad Fratr, ui. 1. 5. There were certain - 


days on which the preetor, attended to theſe requeſts, when he 
was ſaid POSTULATIONIBUS VACARE, Plin, Eprft. vii. 33. 

- On the day appointed, both parties being preſent, TINY 
cuſer firſt took ( concipiebat) a ſolemn oath, that he did not ac- 
cuſe from malice, (CALUMNIAM JURABAT), and then, the 
charge was made ( delatio nominis fiebat) in a Tet form : thus, 
DICO ve! AIO, TE IN PRETURA SPOLIASSE SICULOS CONTRA 
LEGEM CORNELIAM, ATQUE EO NOMINE SESTERTIUM MIL 
LIES A TE REPETO, Cc. divin. 5, 


If the criminal was filent or confeſſed, an eſtimate of da- - 


mages wasmadeout, { /rre: velejus &//imabatur), and the affair was 
ended ; but if he. denied, the accuſer requeſted ( p:fulavit) 
that his name might be entered. in the roll of crimivals, (ut 
nomen inter reos reciperetur, 1. e. ut in tabulam inter reos referre- 
tur), and thus he was faid REUM facere, lege. v. legibus inter- 
regare, poftulare;: MULCTAM aut prnam petere et repetere. 


ele are equivalant to, nomen deferre, and ditferent From accu- 


are, which properly ſignifies to ſubſtantiate or provethe charge, 


the ſame with cauſam agere,'and oppoled to d;/endere, QuinEi- 
# lian, 
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Jian, v. 13. 3. Cic. Cx!. 3. Dio. xxxix. 7. Digeſt. /. ro. de 
jure patron. 
If the prztor allowed his name to be inrolled, (for he might 
refuſe it, Cic. Fam. viii. 8.), then the accuſer delivered to the 
prztor a ſcroll or tablet, (LIBELLUS), accurately written, 
mentioning the name of the defendant, his crime, and eve 
circumſtance relating to the crime, which the accuſer ſubſcrib- 
ed, Plin. Ep. 1. 20. v. 1. or another for him, if he could not 
write ; at the ſame time binding himſelf to ſubmit to a cer- 
tam puniſhment or fine, if he did not proſecute or prove his 
charge ; (cavebat ſe in crimine perſeveraturum uſque ad ſenten= 
tiam). | | | 

There were certain crimes which-were admitted to be tried 
in preference to others, (extra ordinem), as, concerning violence 
or murder, Plin. Ep. i. 9g. And ſometimes. the accuſed 
brought a counter charge of this kind againſt his accuſer, to 

ent his own trial, Cic. Fam. viii. 8. Dis. xxxix. 18. 

Then the pretor appointed a certain day for the trial, uſually 
the tenth day after, Cic. ad 2, Fratr. ii. 14. Aſcon. in Cornel. 
Sometimes the 3oth, as by the Licinian and Fulian laws, Cic. 
im Vat. 14. But in trials for extortion the accuſer required 
a longer 'interval. Thus Cicero was allowed 110 days, that 
he might go to Sicily in order to examine witneſſes, and col- 
lect faCts to ſupport his inditment againft Verres, although 


| he accompliſhed it in fifty days, Aſcon. in loc. Cic Verr, Af. 


prim. 2. | 

In the mean time the perſon accuſed' changed his-dreſs, 
(See p. 87.) and ſought out perſons to defend his cauſe. 

Of defenders (DEFENSORES), Aſconius mentions four 
kinds; PATRONT vel oratores, who pleaded the cauſe ; *AD- 
VOCATI, who affiſted by their counſel and preſence ; PRO- 
CURATORES, who managed the buſineſs of a perſon in 
his abſence ; and COGNITORES, who defended the cauſe _ 
of a perſon when preſent, Aſcon. in divin. in Cecal. 4. Feſtus. 
But a cognitor might alſo detend the cauſe of a perſon when 
abſent, Horat. Sat. i. 5. v. 28. Cic. Roſe. Com. 18. hence 
put for any defender, Liv. 39. 5. The proctratores however 
and cogniterer were uſed only in private trials, the patron: and 
advacati, alſo in public. Before the civil wars, one rarely em- 
ployed more than four patrons or pleaders, but afterwards of- 
ten twelve, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Scaur. PE ID Ra 

4. MANNER 
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4. Manxter of CONDUCTING ?he TRIAL, 


Ox the day of trial, if the prztor could not attend, the mat- 
ter was put off to another day. But if he was preſent, both 
the accuſer and defendant were cited by a herald. If the de- 
fendant was abſent, he was exiled. 'Thus Verres, after the 
firſt oration of Cicero againſt him, called ao prima, went in- 
to voluntary baniſhment ; for the five laſt orations, called 
libri in Verrem, were never delivered, Aſcon. in Verr. Verres 
is faid to have been afterwards reſtored by the influence of Ct- 
cero, Senec. Swaſ. vi. 6. and, what is remarkable, periſhed to- 
gether with Cicero in the proſcription of Antony, on account 
of his Corinthian veſſels, which he would not part with to the 
Triumvir, Pin. xxxiv. 2. Lafant. 11. 4. _ | 

If the accuſer was abſent, the name of the defendant-was 
taken from the roll of criminals, (de rey exemptum eft), Aſcon. 
in Cic. | 

But if both were preſent, the judices or jury were firſt cho- 
ſen, either by lot or by naming, (per SOR TITIONE Muve/EDI- 
TIONEM), according to the nature of the crime, and the 
law by which it was tried, If by.lot, the pretor or judex gueſ- 
tiones put into an urn the names of all thoſe who were appoint- 
ed to be judices for that year, and then took out by chance 
( forte educebat ) the number which the law preſcribed. After 
which the defendant and accuſer were allowed to rejeCt (reji- 
cere) ſuch as they did not approve, and the prmetor or zudex 

 queftionis ſubſtituted (/ubſortiebatur) others in their room, till 
the legal number was completed, Cc. in Yerr. AZ. i. 7. Aſcon. 
_ in Cic. | "oy | Ex. 

Sometimes the law allowed the accuſer and defendant to 
chuſe the judices, in which caſe they were ſaid JUDICEs EDE- 
RE, and the judices were called EDITITIL, Cic. pro Muren, 
23. Planc. 15. 17. Thus by the Servilian law of Glaucia a- 
gainft extortion, the accuſer was ordered to name from the 
whole number of zudices an hundred, and from that hundred 
the defendant to chuſe fifty. By the Licinian law, de ſadalitiis, 
the accuſer-was allowed.to name the jury from -the people at 
large, Cic. pro Planc. 17. _ | Brio 8 

The jzdices or jury being thus choſen, were cited by a he- 

| CO SETh rald. 
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rald. Thoſe who could not attend, produced their excuſe, 


which the prztor might ſuſtain (accipere) or not, as he pleaſ- 
ed, Cic. Phil. v. 5. 


When they were all aſſembled, they POW to FH laws, and 
that they would judge uprightly, Cic. pro Roſe. Am. 3. hence 


_ called JURaTI HOMINES, Cie. AF. in Verr. 13. The Prator 


himſelf did not ſwear, 1bid. 9. © Then their names were mark- 
ed down in a book, (/ibellis confignabantur), and they took 
their ſeats, ( [ubſellia "Kceupabant), Alcon. in Verr. act. by 

The trial now began, and the accuſer > ba to prove 
his charge, which he uſually did in two aQtions, (duabus afi- 


onibus). In the firſt aCtion, he produced his evidence or 


proofs, and, in the ſecond he enforced them. 

The proofs were of three kinds, the declaration of ſlaves ex- 
torted by torture, (QU.ZES TIONES), the teſtimony of free 
cu (TESTES), and writings, (LTABULA). 

. QUASTIONES. The flaves of the defendant were 
Ac by the proſecutor to be examined by torture in ſe- 
veral trials, chiefly for murder and violence. But ſlaves could 
not be examined in this manner againſt their maſter's life, 
(tn caput domint), except in the caſe of inceſt, or a ay 140] 
againſt the ſtate, Cie. Topic. 34. Mil. 22. Dejot. 1. Augu 


tus, in order to elude this law, and ſubject the flaves of the 


criminal to torture, ordered that they ſhould be ſold to the pub- 
lic, or to himſelf, Dio, Iv. 5. Tiberius, to the public proſe- 
Cutor : Mancirani PUBLICO ACTORI JUBET, Tacit. Ann. 11. 
309. il. 67. but the ancient law was afterwards reſtored by 
Adrian and the Antonines, D. xIviii. 18. de gueſt. 

'The ſlaves of others alſo were ſometimes demanded to be 
examined by torture; but not without the conſent of their 
maſter, and the accuſer giving ſecurity, that if they were 
maimed or killed during the torture, he would make up the 
damage, 1b:d. 

When ſlaves were examined by torture, they were ſtretched 


on 2 machine, called ECULEUS or Egquuleus, having their . 


legs and arms tied to it with ropes, ( ( fdiculir Suet. Tib. 62. 
Cal. 33.) and being raiſed upright, as if ſuſpended on a croſs, 
their members were diſtended by means of ſcrews, ( per coch- 
teas), ſometimes till they were diſlocated, (wt ofium compag? 
reſolveretur) ; hence Eculeo longior faftus, Senec. epiſt. 8, To 
increaſe the pain, plates of red. hot 1 iro (Jamine candentes), 
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pincers, burning pitch, &c. were applied to them. But ſome 
ive-a different account of this matter. | 
'The confeſſions of flaves extorted by the rack, were writ- 
ten down on tables, which they ſealed up till they were pro- 
duced in court, Cic, Mil. 22. Private perſons alſo ſometimes 


examined their ſlaves by torture, Cic. pro Cluent. 63. 66. . 


Maſters frequently manumitted their ſlaves, that they might 


be exempted from this cruelty, Liv. viii. 15. Gic. Mil. 21. 


for no Roman citizen could be ſcourged or. put to the rack, 
Cic. Verr. v. 63. But Tiberius ſubjeQed free citizens to the 
torture, Dio. lvil. 19. | 

2. TESTES. Free citizens gave their O_—_— upon oath, 
( jurati), The form of interrogating them was, SEXTE TEM- 
PANI, QUERO EX TE, ARBITRERISNE, C. Sempronium in tempo= 
re pugnam inifſe ? Liv. iv. 40. 'The witneſs anſwered, ArBi- 
TROR vel NON ARBITROR, Circ. Acad. iv. 47. pro Font. g. 


Witneſſes were either voluntary or involuntary, Quin. v, 


7. With regard to both, the proſecutor (afor vel accuſater) 
was ſaid, TESTES DARE, adhibere, citare, colligere, edere, pro- 


ducere, proferre, ſubornare, vel PRODUCERE, Cc, err. 1. 18. 


v. 63. Fin. ii. 19, Fuv. xvi. 29, &. TEsTIBUS UTI, Cic. 
Roſe. Am. 36. With regard to the latter, 118 TESTIMONIUM 
DENUNCIARE, to ſummon them under a penalty, as in England 


by a writ called a $UBPOENA, Cc. zbid. 38. mm err, 1. 19. 


Inviros EVOCARE, Plin. #p. iii. 9g. "The proſecutor only was 


allowed to ſummon witnefles againſt their will, Duindi. v. 7. 
Plin, Ep. v. 20. vi. 5. and of theſe a different number by diſ- 
ferent laws, Val. Max. vii 1. Frontin. de limit, 5. uſually no, 


more than ten, _ D. de teſtib. | 


Witneſſes were ſaid TEsTIMONIUM DICERE, dare perhi-. 


bere, prebere, alſo pro teſlimonio audiri, Suet, Claud, 15, 'The 


phraſe -DEPOSITIONES Zeflium, is not uſed by the claſſics, but. 
_ only in the civil law. Thoſe previouſly engaged to give evi- 


dence in favour of any one, were called ALLIGaT1, Cic. ad 


Fratr, it. 3. 1jidor. v. 23, if inſtrufted what to ſay, $8UBORNa- 


TI, Cic, Roſe. Com. 17. Plin. Ep. til. g. 

Perſon' night give evidence, although abſent, by writing, 
( per tabulas) ; but it was neceſſary that this ſhould be done. 
voluntarily, and before witneſſes, (pre/entibus SIGNATORIBUS), 
Quinttil, Ve 7s 5 | 


The charaQter and condition of witneſſes were particularly . 
attended to, (diligenter exptndebantur), Cic. pro Flacc. 5 
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No one was obliged to be a witneſs againſt a near relation or 
friend, by the Fultan law, 1. 4. D. de teftib. and never (more 


majorum) mn his own cauſe, (de re ſua), Cic. Rofc. Am. 36. 


The witneſſes of each party had particular benches in the 
Forum, on which they fat, Cic. pro 2, Roſe. 13. Duindtil, 
Ve 7. | 


Great dexterity was ſhewn in interrogating witneſſes, Cic. 


” Flacc. 10. Donat. in Terent. Eunuch. iv. 4. v. 33. Dinc- 
«Ve 7. 


Perſons of an infamous chara&ter were not admitted to 


ive evidence, (teftes non adhibiti ſunt ), and therefore were cal- 


led INTESTABILES, Plaut. Curcul. i. 5. v. 30. Horat, Sat. 
M. 3- v. I81. Gell. vi. 7. vii. 18. as thoſe likewiſe were, who 
being once called as witneſſes, (anteftati,v. in teflimonium ad- 
hibitt), afterwards refuſed to give their teſtimony, Gell. xv. 13. 
Women anciently were not admitted as witnefles, Gell. vi. 7. 
but in after times they were. Cic. Fervr. i. 37. 

A falſe witneſs, by the law of the Twelve Tables, was 
thrown from the 'Tarpeian rock, Gell. xx. 1. but afterwards 


the puniſhment was arbitrary, /. 16. D. de teftib. et SENT. v. 


AF. F 2. except in war, where a falſe witneſs was beaten to 


_ death with: flicks by his fellow-ſoldiers, Polyb. vi. 35. 


3- TABULZ. By this name were called writings of eve- 
ry kind, which could be of uſe to prove the charge z- particu- 
larly account-books, { tabule accepti et expenſf ), letters, bills 
or bonds, (/yngraphe), &c. | 

In a trial for extortion, the account-books of the perſon ac- 
cufed were commonly ſealed up, and afterwards at the trial de- 
livered to the judges for their inſpeQion, Cic. Yerr. i. 23. 01- 
Balb. 5. 'The ancient Romans uſed to make out their private 
accounts, ( tabulas ſc. accepti et expenſi conficere vel domeſticas 
rationes ſcribere), and keep them with great care. . 'They mark- 
ed down the occurences of each day firſt in a note-book, (aD- 
VERSARIA, -0rum), which was kept only for a month, (men- 
firua erant ;)' and then tranſcribed them into what we call a 
Leger, (codex vel tabule), which was preſerved for ever, Cic- 
Duint. 2, but many dropped this cuſtom, after the laws or- 
dered a man's papers to be ſealed ' up, when he was accuſed 
of certain crimes, and produced in court as evidences againſt 
him, Cic. err. i. 23, 39. Roſe. Com, 2. Cel. 7. Att. Xit. 5+ 

Tuſc. V, 3JJs Set. Ce. 47» Ly | | 


The proſecutor having nroduced theſe different kinds of evi- 


_ dence, Explained and enforced them in a ſpecch, Re 
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| in two or more ſpeeches, Cic. in Verr. Then the advocates 


of the criminal replied ; and their defence ſometimes laſted 
for ſeveral days, A/con. in Cic. pro Cornel. In the end of their 
ſpeeches (in epilogo vel peroratione), they tried to move the com= 
paſſion of the zudices, and for that purpoſe often introduced 
the children of the criminal, Cic. pro Sext. 69, In ancient 
times only one council was allowed to each ſide, Plin. £p. 


1. 20, 


In certain cauſes perſons were brought to atteſt the charac- 
ter of the accuſed, called LaupaTores, Cic. pro Balb. 18. 
Cluent. 69. Fam. i. 9. Suet. Aug. 56, If one could not pro- 
duce at leaſt ten of theſe, it was thought better to produce 
none, (quam illum quaſi legitimum numerum conſuetudinis non ex= 
flere), Cic. Verr. v. 22. "Their declaration, or that of the 
towns from which they came, was called LAUDATIO, bd, 
which word commonly ſignifies a funeral oration delivered 
from the Ro/tra in praiſe of a perſon deceaſed, by ſome near 
relation, Cic. de Orat. ii. 84. Liv. v. 50. Suet. Caf. vi. 84. 
Aug. 101. Tib, 6. Tacit., Annal. v. 1. xvi. 6. by an 
orator or chief magiſtrate, 'P/in. Ep. ul, 1. PLE 

Each orator, when he finiſhed, ſaid DIXI ; and when all 
the pleadings were ended, a herald called out, DIXERUNT, 
vel -ERE; Aſcon. in Cic. Donat. in Ter. Phorm. ti. 3. yo, &. 


fe. 4. 


Then the prztor ſent the judices to give their verdiCt, (7: 
confelium mittebat, ut ſententiam ferrent vel dicerent), Cic, Verr. 
i. 9, Cluent. 27. 30. upon which they roſe and went to deli- 


| berate for a little among themſelves, bid. Sometimes they 


paſſed ſentence ( /ententias ferebant) viv4 wore in open court, 
but uſually by ballot. 'The prztor gave to each judex three 
tablets; on one was written: the letter C, for condemno, I con- 
demn ; on another, the letter A, for ab/o/vo, I acquit ; and 
on a third, N, L. non liguet, ſc. mihi, 1 am not clear, ,Cz/. b. 
civ. Mi, $3. Each of the judices threw which of theſe tablets 
he thought proper into an urn, 'There was an urn for each 
order of judges : one for the ſenators, another for the equites, 


_ and 2 third for the #ribuni erarii, Cic. ad Q. Fratr. yi. 6. 


'The prztor, having taken out and counted the ballots, pro- 
nounced ſentence according to the opinion of the majority, 
(ex plurium ſententia), in a certain form. If a majority gave 


mn the letter C, the preztor ſaid, ViDeTUR FEENSSE, guilty, 


If the letter A, Non VIDETUR 


Cie, Ferr. V. 6. Acad. IV. 47. 
. | l 2 | | FECISGE, 
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FECISSE, not guilty. If N. L. the cauſe was deferred, (cav- 
SA AMPLIATA EST), Aſcon, in Cic. 

The letter A was called LITERA SALUTARIS, and 
the tablet on which it was marked, TABELLA ABSOLUTORIA, 
Suet. Aug. 33. and C, litera TRISTIS, Cic. Mil. 6. the ta- 
blet, DAMNATORIA, Set, bid. Among the Greeks, the con- 
demning letter was © becauſe it was the firſt letter of gar; 
death : hence called mortiferum, Martial. vii. 36. and nigrum, 
Perfſ. Sat. 4. v. 13- Their acquitting letter is uncertain. 

- It was anciently the cuſtom to uſe white and black pebbles 
(lapilli vel calcul;) in voting at trials : Mos erat antiquis niveis 
atriſque lapillis, His damnare reos, «lis abſolvere culp4, Ovid. 
Met. xv. 41. Hence cauſa paucorum calculorum, a cauſe of 
ſmall importance, where there were few judges to vote, Quin. 
viii. 3, Omnms calculus immitem demittitur ater in urnam, He is 
condemned by all the judges, Ovid ibid. v. 44. Reportare cal- 
culum deteriorem, to be condemned z meliorem, to be acquit- 
ted, Corp. Furis. Errori album calculum adjicere, to pardon or 
excuſe, Plin. Epift. 1. 2. To this Ho-ace is thought to al- 
lude, Saf. 11. 3. 246. Creta an carbone notandi ? are they to bs 
approved or condemned ? and Perſfius, Sat. v. 108. but more 

robably to the Roman cuſtom of marking in their kalendar 
unlucky days with black, (carbone, with charcoal z; whence 


dies atri for infauyftt), and lucky days with white, (cretd vel creſ- 
{4 notd, with chalk, Horat, Od. 1. 30. called CRET4A, or 7zerra 


Creſſa vel Cretica, becauſe it was brought from that iſland) : 
Hence notare vel gnare diem laftea gemma vel alba, melioribusla- 
pillis, vel albis calculis, to mark a day as fortunate, Martal. 
Vili. 45. IX. 53. Xl. 37. Perſe Sat. ii. 1. Plin, Ep. vi. 11. This 
cuſtom is ſaid to have been borrowed from the Thracians, or 
Scythians, who every evening, before they ſlept, threw into 
an urn or quiver, a white pebble, if the day had paſſed agree- 
ably ; butif not, a black one: And at their death by counting 
the pebbles, their life was judged to have been happy or un- 
happy, Pn. vii, 40. 'To this Martial beautifully alludes, 
Xibe-Rihe : et 3 

The Athenians, in - voting about the baniſhment of a citi- 
zen who was ſuſpected to be too powerful, uſed ſhells, (3-74ax: 


_ Zefte vel tefiulz), on which thoſe who were for baniſhing him 


wrote his name, and threw each his ſhell into an urn. This 


was done in a popular afſembly; and if the number of ſhells 


amounted to 6000, he was baniſhed-for ten years (te/tarum 


ok ſuffragis) 
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fuffragis) by an OSTRACISM, as it was called, Nep. in Themift. 


8. Ariſtid. 1. Cim, 3. h 

When the number of judges who condemned, and of thoſe 
who acquitted was equal, the criminal was agquitted, Cc. 
Cluent. 27. (See p- 93.) CaLcuLo MintRva, by the vote of 


Minerva, as it was termed ; becauſe when Oreſtes was tried 
before the Areopagus at Athens for the murder of his mother 


and the judges were divided, he was acquitted by the deter- 
mination, { /ententi4 ) of that goddeſs, Cic. pro Mil. 3. et ibs 
Lambin. Achyl. Eumenid. v. 738. In alluſion to this, a privi- 
lege was granted to Auguſtus, if the number of the zudices, 
who condemned, was but one more than of thoſe that acquit» 
ted, of adding his vote to make an equality z and thus of ac» 
quitting the criminal, Dio. li. 19. OR 
-. While the judices were putting the ballots into the urn, the 
criminal and his friends threw themſelves at their feet, and 
uſed every method to move their compaſſion, YValer. Max, vii 
I. 6. Aſcon. in Cic. pro M, Scauro. [Op 


The prztor when about to - gps a ſentence of con- 


demnation, uſed to lay afide his toga pretexta, Plutarch. in 
Cic. Senec. de Ira, 1. 16. 15 | L 
In a trial for extortion, ſentence was not paſſed after the 
firſt ation was finiſhed ; that is, after the accuſer had finiſh- 
ed his pleading, and the defender had replied; but the cauſe 
was a ſecond time reſumed, (caſa iterum dicebatur vel ageba= 
tur ), after the interval of a day, or ſometimes more, (eſpecial- 
ly if a feſtival intervened, as in the caſe of Verres, ' Cic. Ferr. 
7. 7.) which was called COMPERENDINATIO, or -atuy, «ths 
Cic. Verr. 1. 9. et Aſcon. ibi, &, "Then the defender ſpoke 


firſt, and the accuſer replied; after which ſentence was paſ- 


ſed. 'This was done, although the cauſe was perfeQly clear, 


by the Glaucian law ; but before that, by the 4c:/ian law cri» 
minals were condemned after one hearing, (/emel diftd4 cauſd, 
 ſemel auditis teſtibus), 1bid. ; $67.1 | 44S 


- When there was any obſcurity in the cauſe, and the judices 
were uncertain whether to condemn or acquit the criminal, 
which they expreſſed by giving in the tablets, on whichthe 
letters N. L. were written, and the prztor, by pronouncing 
AMPLIUS, Cic. bid. the cauſe was deferred to any day 
the prator- choſe to name. This was called AMyL1aTIo, and 
the criminal or cauſe was ſaid ampliari z which ſometimes was 
done ſeveral times, and the cauſe pleaded each time anew, Cic. 
Brut. 22. Bis ampliatus tertid abſolutus eft reus, Liv. xliii. 2. 
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- ſuſcipere vel recipere cognitionem, and dare inquifitionem, Plin. ep. 
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SO Iv. 44. Cauſa L. Cotte ſepties ampliata, et ad ultimum afavs 
fjudicio abſoluta eff, Valer. Max. viii. 1. 11. Sometimes the pre- 
tor, to gratify the criminal or his friends, put off the trial till 
he ſhould reſign his office, and thus not have it in his power 
to paſs Tentence (ne diceret jus ) upon him, Liv. xli. 22, 
If the criminal was acquitted, he went home and reſumed 
his uſual dreſs (/ordido habitu poſito, albam togam reſumebat). 
If there was ground for it, he might bring his accuſer to 
a trial for falſe accuſation, (CALUMNIE), or for what was cal- 
led PRAVARICATIO ; that is, betraying the cauſe of one's 
client, and by nelgect or colluſion aſſiſting his opponent, Cic. 
Topic. 36. Plin. Epift. 1. 20.1. g. Dumnttl. ix. 2 
© PRAVARICARI, comp. of pre et varico, v. -or (from varus, 
bow or bandy-legged, crura incurva habens), ſignifies properly 
to /ftraddle, to ſtand or walk wide, with the feet too far re- 
moved from one another, not to go itraight, (arator, nifi incur- 
Pts, praevaricatur, 1, &. non reftum ſulcum agit, vel a refto ſulco 


- divertit, Plin.) Hence to ſhuffle, to play faſt and looſe, to act 


deceitfully, (:n contrariis cauſis quaſi varie efſe poſitus, Cic. 


If the criminal was condemned, he was puniſhed by law 
according to the nature of his crime. 


Under the emperors moſt criminal cauſes were tried in the 
ſenate, De. Ivii. 16. et alibi paſſim, who could either mitigate 
or extend the rigour of the laws, (mitigare leges et intendere,) 
Plin, Ep. 1. 11.1v. 9. although this was ſometimes conteſted ; 
(alus cognitionem ſenatits lege concluſam, aliis liberam folutamque 


 dicentibus), 1d. 


If a perſon was charged with a particular crime, compre- 
hended in a particular law, ſele& judges were appointed ; but 
if the crimes were various, and of an atrocious nature, the 
ſenate itſelf judged of them, Plz. 1i, 10. as the people did 
formerly ; whoſe power "Tiberius, by the ſuppreſſion of the 
Comitia, transferred to the ſenate, Tacit. Ann. 1. 15. When a- 
ny province complained of their governors, and ſent ambaſſa« 


|  dors to proſecute them, (legatos vel inquiſtores mittebant, qui 
 2n eos inquifitionem poſtularent), the cauſe was tried in the ſenate; 


who appointed certain perſons of their own number to be ad- 


| vocates, Plin. Ep. 1. 11. itt, 9. commonly ſuch as the pro- 


vince requeſted, 16. iii. 4. | 
When the ſenate took cogniſance of a cauſe, it was ſaid 


Vl 
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vi. 29. when it appointed certain perſons to plead any cauſe, 
DARE ADVOCATOS, V. PATRONOS, id. ii. I1. iti. 4. Vi. 29. Vii. 6. 
33- So the emperor, 1d. vi. 22. When ſeveral advocates ei- 
ther propoſed or excuſed themſelves it was determined by lot 
who ſhould manage the cauſe, (nomina in urnam conjefta ſunt), 
Id. 3+ 20: 
When the criminal was brought in to the ſenate-houſe by 
the litors, he was ſaid gfe iINDUCTUs, 1d. ii. 11. 12. v, 4. 
13. Sothe proſecutors, 1d. v. 20. | | N 
When an advocate began to plead, he was ſaid deſcendere ut 
afturus, ad agendum vel ad accuſandum, Id. v. 13. becauſe per- 
haps he ſtoodin a lower place than that in which the judges 
ſat, or came from a place of eaſe and ſafety to a place of difficul- 
ty and danger ; thus deſcendere in aciem, v. prehium, in cams 
prum v. forum, &c. to go on and finiſh the cauſe, cauſam pera= 
gere v. perferre, 1b, If an advocate betrayed the cauſe of his 
client, {/ provaricatus efſet ) he was ſuſpended from the exercife 
of his profeſlion, (e: advocationibus interdiftum eſt), or otherwiſe 
puniſhed, 15. | EET's 
An experienced advocate commonly aſſumed a young one 
in the ſame cauſe with him, to introduce him at the bar and 
\ recommend him to notice, { producere, oftendere fame, et aſs 
fignare fame, Plin. ep. vi-23.) | | 
After the ſenate paſſed ſentence, criminals uſed to be exe- 
cuted without delay. But Tiberius cauſed a decree to be made, 
that no one condemned by the ſenate ſhould be put to death 
within ten days; that the emperor, if abſent from the city, 
might have time to conſider their ſentence, and prevent the 
execution of it, if he thought proper, Dio. lvii, 20. lviii. 27. 
Tacit. Ann, \ii. 51. Suet. Tib, 75. Senec. trang. an, 14 


5. DissErRENT Kinds of PUNISHMENTS among the 
RoMaNs. ROE 


PUNISHMENTS among the Romans were of eight kinds. 

1. MULCTA vel damnum, a fine, which at firſt never ex- 
ceeded thirty oxen and two ſheep, or the valuation of them. 
See Lex ATERIA, Liv. iv. 30. But afterwards it was increaſ- 

2. VINCULA, bends, which included public and private 
Ee oo cuſtody z 
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cuſtody ; pwblic, in priſon, into which criminals were thrown 
after confeſſion or conviction, Cic, de divin. i. 25. Tacit, ii, 
.51. and private, when they were delivered to magiſtrates, or 
even to private perſons, to be kept at their houſes, (:n: /ibera 
cuflodia, as it was called), till they ſhould be tried, Sa/luft. Car. 
47. Liv. xxx1x, 14. Tactt. vi. 3. | 
A priſon (CARCER) was firſt built by Ancus Martius, Liv. 
1. 33. and enlarged by Servius Tullius ; whence that part of 
it below ground, built by him, was called TULLIANUM, 
 Sall. Cat. 55. Varr. de Lat. ling. w. 32. or LAUTUMLLA, i, e. 
boca ex quibus lapidi exciſi ſunt, Feſt. in voce, Liv. xxvi. 27. 
XXXi1. 2G, XXXVit. 5- XXXIX. 44. In alluſion to a place of the 
ſame kind. built by Dionyſius at Syracuſe, Ci. Yerr. v. 27. 55. 
Another part, or as ſome think the ſame part, from its ſecu- 
rity and ſtrength, was .called ROBUR, or robus, Feſtus in 
voce, Liv, xxxvill, 59. Valer. Max, vi, 3. 1. Tacit, Annal. 
«06-2 | | | 

Under the name of vincula were comprehended catenz, 
chains ; compedes vel pedice, fetters or bonds for the feet ; ma- 
nice, manacles or bonds for the hands; Nervvus, an iron 
bond or ſhackle for the feet or neck, Feſtus in voce. Alſo a 
wooden frame with holes, in which the feet were put and 
faſtened, the focks ; ſometimes alſo the hands and neck ; call- 
ed likewiſe CoLUMBaR, Plaut, Rud. iii. 6. 30. Liv. vii. 28. 
Baz, leathern thongs, and alſo iron chains, for tying the 
neck-or feet, Plaut. Afin. 111. 3. 5. . 

4. VERBERA, beating or ſcourging, with ſticks or ſtaves, 
(fuftibus) ; with rods, (virgis) ; with whips or laſhes, ( flagel- 
lis). But the firſt were in a manner peculiar to the camp, 
where the puniſhment was called FusTUaRiUM, and the laſt 
- to ſlaves, Horat. Epod. 4. Cic. Rabir. perd. 4. Juv. x. 109. 
Cic, Perr. iii. 29, Rods only .were applied to citizens, and 
theſe too were removed by the Porcian law. Liv. x. 9. Salluft. 
Cat. 51. Cic. ib. But under the emperors citizens were pu- 
niſhed with theſe and more ſevere inſtruments, as with whips 
loaded with lead, (palumbatis), &c. 

4. TALIO, ( femilitreds ſupplicii vel vindiete, hoſtimentum), a 
puniſhment fimilar to "the injury, an eye for an eye, a limb 
for a limb, &c. But this puniſhment, although mentioned in 
the Twelve Tables, ſeems very rarely to have been inflicted, 
becauſe by- law the removal. of it "could be - purchaſed. 
by a pecuniary compenſation, (zalio vel pena redimi poterat.) 
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&. IGNOMINIA vel Irfamia. Diſgrace or infamy was 
inflicted (inurebatur vel irrogabatur), either by the cenſors, or 
by law, and by the ediCt of the prztor. Thoſe made 1nfamous 
by a judicial ſentence, were deprived of their dignity, and 
rendered incapable of enjoying public offices, ſometimes alſo 
of being witnefles, or of making a teſtament z hence called 
INTESTABILES, Dige/?. | | 

6. EXILIUM, baniſhment. This word was not uſed in a 
Judicial ſentence, But Aqua ET 16NIs INTERDICTI0, forbid- 
ding one the uſe of fre and water, whereby a perſon was ba- 
niſhed from Italy, but might go to any other place he choſe. 
Auguſtus introduced two new forms of baniſhment, called, 
DerorTaAT10, perpetual baniſhment to a certain placez and 
RELEGATI1o, either a temporary or perpetual baniſthment of a 
perſon to a certain place, without depriving him of his rights 
and fortunes. See p. 66. Sometimes perſons were only ba- 
niſhed from Italy (7s 1ralid interdifium) tor a limited time, 
Plin. Ep. Wi. 9. | 

7. SERVITUS, ſlavery. Thoſe were ſold as ſlaves, who 
did not give in their names to be inrolled in the cenſor's books, 
or refuſed to enliſt as ſoldiers ; becauſe thus they were ſup- 
poſed to have voluntarily renounced the rights of citizens, 
Cic. Cacin. 34. DCC P. 06, - 

8. MORS, death, was either c:vi/ or natural. Baniſhment 
and ſlavery were called a c:vi/ death. Only the moſt heinous 
crimes were puniſhed by a violent death. 

In ancient times it ſeems to have been moſt uſual to hang 
malefaQtors, (infelici arbor: ſuſpendere), Liv. 1. 26. afterwards, ” 
to ſcourge (virgis cedere) and behead them, { /ecuri pereutere), 
Liv. 11. 5. vil. 19. xXXVi. I5. to throw them from the Tarpeian 
. rock, (de ſaxo Tarpeio dejicere), Id. vi. 20. or from that place 
in the priſon called RoBuk, Fe/tus. Val. Max. vi. 31. alſo to 
{trangle them (/aquee. gulam, guttur, vel cervicem frangere), in 
priſon, 1d. v. 4. 7. Salluft. Cat. 55. Cic, Vatin. 11, Lucan, 
Il. 154. © 

'The bodies of criminals, when executed were not burnt or 
buried ; but expoſed before the priſon uſually on certain ſtairs, 
called GEMONLz ſc. ſcale, vel GEMONII gradus, (quod gemiths 
locus effet); and then dragged with a hook, (unco zra#:), and 
thrown into the 'Tiber, Suet. Tib. 53. Gt. 75. Vitell. 17. Tacit. 
Hift. iii. 9.4. Plin. viii. 40. {. 61. Val. Max. vi. 3. 3. Fuvenal. 
x. 66, Sometimes, however, the friends purchaſed the right 
of buryin g them. | [i 
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Under the emperors, ſeveral new and more ſevere puniſh- 
ments were contrived ; as, expoling to wild beaſts, oat beſs 
tias damnatio), burning alive, (vivicomburium), &c, , + 

DHometimes perſons were condemned to.the public works, 
to engagewith wild beaſts, or fight as gladiators, Plin, Ep. x, 
40. or were employed as public ſlaves in attending on the 
public baths, in cleanſing common ſhores, or repairing the 
ſtreets and highways, 1d. 

Slaves after being ſcourged, { /ub furcac2/), were crucified, 
(:n crucem aft ſunt), uſually with a label or inſcription on their 
breaſt, Mtimating their crime, or the cauſe of their puniſh- 
ment, Dio. liv. 3. as was commonly done to other criminals 
when executed, Suet. Cal. 32, Pom. 10. Thus Pilate put a 
title or ſuperſcription on the croſs of our Saviour, Matth. xxvii. 
37. John. xix. 19. Vedius Pollio, one of the friends of 
Auguſtus deviſed a new ſpecies of cruelty to flaves, throwing 
them into a fſh pond to be devoured by lampreys, __, 
Plin. 1 Ix. 23. {. 39. Dio. liv. 23. 

© Aperſon guilty of parricide, that is, of murdering a parent 
or any near relation, after being ſeverely ſcourged, (/anguineis 
virgis ceſus), was ſewed up in a ſack, (culeo inſutus), with a 
dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and then thrown into the 
fea or a deep river, Gic. pro Roſe. Amer, i. 25. 26. Senec. clem. 
k #4. 
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RELIGION or Tix ROMANS. 


I. The GODS whom they Worſhiyped. 


quien wr were very numerous, qi divided i into Dii majorum. 
gentium, and\Minorum gentiums Cic. 'Tuſc. z. 13- m. al- 
lafion” to the diviſion of ſenators. See p. 24. 
- The DII MAJORUM GENTIUM were the greatecleſta 
deirivs; and thoſe catied Dir SELECT. 
- /The great celeſtial deities-were twelve in number : 


7. JUP ITER,(Zets N72 yoC. uw Nev) the kingof oY 
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men; the ſon of Saturn and Rhea or Ops, the goddeſs of the 
| earth; born and educated in the ifland-Crete;z ſuppoſed to 
have dethroned his father, and to have divided his kingdom 
with his brothers ; ſo that he himſelf obtained the air and 
earth, Neptune the ſea, and Pluto the infernal regions z—, 
uſually repreſented as fitting on an ivory throne, holding a 
ſceptre in his left hand, and a thunder-bolt (fi/men) in his 
right, with an eagle; and Hebe, the daughter of Juno, and 
goddeſs of youth, or the boy Ganymedes, the ſon of 'Tros, his 
cup-bearer, (pincerna vel pocillator), attending on him; called 
Jur1TER FERETRIUS, (a ferendo, guod ei fpolia oprma affereban- 
tur ferculo vel feretro ge/ta, Liv. i. 10. vel a feriendo, Flu- 
tarch. in Romulo , Omine qued certo dux terit enſe ducem, Propert. 
iv. 11. 46. Dionyl. i. 34.) ELicivs, (quod /e lum certo carmine 
e c&lo elicere poſſe credebant, Ovid. Faſt. iti. 227. wut edoceret, 
guomodo prodigta fulminibus, altove quo viſo mifſa, curarentur vel 
expiarentur, Ibid. & Liv. 1. 20.) S'TATOR, CAPITOLINUS and 
'Toxans, which two were different, and had different temples, 
Dio. liv. 4. Suet. Aug 29. & 91. 'TARPEIUS, LaTIALIs, Di- 
ESPITER, (dic: et lucis pater), OeTiIMUs Maximus, OLYMPE- 
CUS, SUMMUS, &c, Sub Fove frigido, ſub dio, under the cold 
air, Horat. Od. i. 1. 25. t. 3- 23+ Dextro Fove, by the favour 
of Jupiter, Per/. v. 114» EP: | ; 
2. JUNO, the wife and ſiſter of Jupiter, queen of the 
gods, the goddeſs of marriage and of child-birth ;——called 


Juxo REGINA vel regia; PRONUBA, (quod nubentibus preſet - 


Serv. in Virg. An. iv. 166. Ovid. Ep. vi. 43.) MaTRoxa, 
LuCciNa, (quod lucem naſcentibus daret), Mont ra, (a monende, 
becauſe, when an earthquake happened, a voice was uttered 


from her temple, advi/ing the Romans to make expiation by ſa- 


crificing a pregnant ſow, Cic. divin. 1. 45. ii. 32.) repreſented 
in a long robe ( fola) and magnificent dreſs; ſometimes ſitting 


or ſtanding in a light car, drawn by peacocks, attended by the 


AURA, OT air nymphs, and by Ir1s, the: goddeſs of the rain- 
bow. Funone ſecundd, by the favour of, Yirg. Zn. iv. 45. » 
3- MINERVA or PALLAS, the goddeſs of wiſdom; hence 


faid to have ſprung from the brain of Jupiter by the ſtroke of "4 


Vulcan; alfo of war and of arms; ſaid to be the inventreſs of 
ſpinning and weaving, (anificii et texture), of the olive, and 
of warlike chariots ;z—=called Armip3tens, Tritonia virgo, be- 


cauſe ſhe was firſt ſeen near the lake Tritoms in Africa ; Attica _ 


vel Gecropia, becauſe ſhe Ry worſhipped at Athens ;= 


repreſented 
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repreſented as an armed virgin, beautiful, but ſtern and dark- 
coloured, with azure or ſky-coloured eyes, (glaucis oculis, 
yum; AÞwn,) ſhining like the eyes of a cat or an owl, ( aug, 
nec, Noctua), Gell. 11. 26. having an helmet on her head, and 
a plume nodding formidably in the air; holding in her right 
hand a ſpear, and in her left, a ſhield, covered with the ſkin 
of the goat Amalthea, by which ſhe was nurſed, (hence called 
L££GIS), given her by Jupiter, whoſe ſhield had the ſame 
name, V:irg. Zn. viii. 354. & ib: Serv, in the middle of 
which was the head of the Gorgon Meduſa, a monſter with 


 Inaky hair, which turned every one who looked at it into 


% 


'There was a ſtatue of Minerva, (PALLADIUM), ſuppoſed 
to have fallen from heaven, which was religiouſly kept in her 


.temple by the 'Trojans, and ſtolen from thence by Ulyſſes and 


Diomedes. Tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minervd, 1. e. lamficio 
non queſiugſo, by ſpinning and weaving, which bring ſmall pro- 
fit, Virg. An, vii. 409. JInvit4 Minerva, 1. e. adverſante et 
repugnante naturd, againſt nature or natural genius, Cic. Off 


1. ZI. Agere aliquid pingrz: Minervd, {mply, bluatly, without 


art, Columell, 1. pr. 33. Xi. 1. 32. Abnormis ſapiens, craſſaque 


Minerva, a philoſopher without rules, and of ſtrong rough 


common ſenſe, Hor. Sat. 11. 2. Sus Minervam, \c. dacet, a 
roverb againſt a perſon, who pretends to teach thoſe who are 
wiſer than himſelf, or to teach a thing of which he himſelf is 
ignorant, Cic. Acad. i. 4. Feſtus. 
4. VESTA, the goddeſs of fire. 'Two of this name are 


mentioned by the poets; one the mother, and the other: the 
.davghter of Saturn, who are often confounded : But the latter 
- chiefly was worſhiped at Rome, In her ſanCtuary was ſuppoſ- 
ed to be preſerved the Palladium of "Troy, ( fatale pignus impe- 


111 Romani ), Liv. xxvi. 27. and a fire kept continually burning 
by a number of virgins, called the Veal Virgins. 

5. CERES, the goddeſs of corn and huſbandry, the filter 
of Jupiter; worſhipped chiefly at Eleuſis in Greece, and in St- 


cily : her ſacred rites were kept very ſecret. ——dShe is reprc- 
ſented with her head crowned with the ears of corn or pop- 
| pies, and her robes falling down to her feet, holding a torch 


in her hand, She is ſaid to have wandered over the whole 
earth, with a torch in her hand, which ſhe lighted at mount 
AXtna : (Hinc Cereris ſacris nunc quoque tada datur, Ovid: Falt. 
Iv. 494-) in queſt of her daughter Preferpina, who was _— 
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off by Pluto, _—PLUTUS, the god of riches, is ſuppoſed to 
be the ſon of Ceres. _ BS -4 7 
Ceres is called Legif era, the lawgrver, becauſe laws were 
the effe&t of haſbandry, Plin. viii. 56. and Arcana, becauſe 
her ſacred rites were celebrated with great ſecrecy, Horat. Od, 
iii. 2. 27. particularly at Eleuſis in, Attica, (/acra Eleufenta ), 
from which, by the voice of a herald, the wicked were ex- 
cluded ; and even Nero, while in Greece dared not to pro- 
fane them, Set. Ner. 34. Whoever entered without being 
initiated, although ignorant of this prohibition, 'was put to 
death, Liv. xxxi. 14, Theſe initiated were called MrysTz, 
| Ovid. Faft. iv. 356. (a #v* premo,) whence myſterium. A 
regnant ſow was ſacrificed to Ceres, becauſe that animal was 
hurtful to the corn fields, Ovid. Pont. ii. 9. 30. Met. xv. 111, 
And a fox was burnt to death at her ſacred rites, with torches 
tied round it ; becauſe a fox wrapt round with ſtubble and hay 
ſet on fire, being let go by a boy, once burnt the growing corns 
of the people of Carſeli, a town of the Aqui, Ovid. Faft. iv. 
681. to 712. as the foxes of Samſon did the ſtanding corn of 
the Philiſtines, Judg. xv. 4. 6; Fe 
Ceres is often put for corn or bread; as, Sine Cerere et 
Baccho friget Venus, without bread and wine love grows cold, 
 Terent. Eun. iv. 5. 6. Cic. nat. D. vt. 23. "22 
6. NEP TUNE, (a nando, Cic. nat. D. ii. 26. vel guod ma- 
re terras obnubit, ut nubes celum; a nuptu, id ef?, opertione ;_ 
_ unde nuptiz, Yarr, L. L. iv. 10.) the god of the ſea, and bro- 
ther of Jupiter ; —repreſented with a trident in his right hand, 
and a dolphin in his left ; one of his feet reſting on part of a 
ſhip: his aſpeCt majeſtic and ſerene : Sometimes in a chariot 
drawn by ſea-horſes, with a triton on each ſide ; called AG n- 
vs, Virg. Zn. iii. 74. becauſe worſhipped at Zgz a town in 
the iſland of Eubza, Homer. 1. v. 20 Utergue Neptunus, the 
mare ſuperum and inferum, on both ſides of Italy z or Neptune 
who preſides over beth falt and freſh water, liquentibus flagnis 
marigque falſo,) Catull. xxix. 3. Neptunia arva vel regna, the 
ſea, Virg. En. viii. 695. Neptunius dux, Sex. Pompeius, 
Horat, epod. ix. 7. who, from his power at ſea, called himſelf 
the ſon of Neptune, Dio. xlviii. 19. Neptunia Pergama vel 
Tra, becauſe its walls were ſaid to have been built by Nep- 
tune and Apollo, Ovid. Faſt i. 525. Virg En. ii. 625. at 
the requeſt of Laomedon, the father of Priam, who defraud. 
ed them of their promiſed hire, ( paHa mercede deſiituit) Horat. 
od. iti. 3. 22. that is, he applied to that purpoſe, the money 
| A whi 
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which he had vowed to their ſervice, Serv. in Firg. On which 
account Neptune was ever after hoſtile to the Trojans, Yrs. 

-YE7. 11. 610. and alſo to the Romans, 1d. G. i. 502. Apollo 
was afterwards reconciled by proper atonement z being alfo 
oftended at the Greeks for their treatment of Chryſeis, the 
daughter of his prieſt Chryſes, Serv. 75, whom Agamemnon 
made a captive, Ovid. Remed. Am.. 469. Homer. Il. 1. —— The 
wife of Neptune was Amphitrite, ſometimes put for the ſea, 
Ovid. Met. 1. 14. Arran Thy 
' | Beſides Neptune, there were other ſea-gods and goddeſſes; 
Oceans, and his wife Tethys; Nerent, and his wife Doris, the 
Nereides, Thetis, Doto, Galatta, &c. Triton, Protens, Portum- 
vius, the fon of Ifatuta or Aurora and Glaucus, Tno, Palemon, 
&e | ms | 

7. VENUS, the goddeſs of love ard beanty, ſaid to have been 
produced from the foam. of the ſea, near the iſland Cythera; 
hence called Cytherea, Horat.- od. 1. 4. 5. Marina, 1d. iii. 26, 
8. and þ the Greeks "A dpodirry ab 'a$pocy ſpuma: according to 
others, the daughter of Jupiter and the nymph Dr5ne 3 hence 
called Diorea mater by her fon Aneas, YVirg. An. m. 19. and 
Julius Czfar Dioneus; as being deſcended from Tulns, the fon 
of Aineas, 1d. Ecl. ix. 47. Diones ſidb aijtro, unter the cave of 
Venus, rat. Od. ii. 1. 39.—the wife of Vulcan, but unfaith- 
Ful to him, Ovid. Met. iv. 171, &c. worſhipped chiefly at 
*Paphes, Amathus, -untis, and Idatka v. -ium, in Cyprus; at 
'Eryx mn vicily, and at Cnidus in Caria ; hence called Cypris, 
tdis, Dea Paphia , Amathufia Venus, Tacit. Ann. iti. 62. Ve- 
mus Idalia, Virg. Ain. v. 760. and ERycina, Horat. Od. 1. 2. 
33. Cic. FVerr. i. 8. Regina Cnidi, Horat. Od. 1. 30. 1. Ve- 
nus Citidia, Cic. div. 1. 13. Verr. iv. 60. Alma, decens, aurea, 
formeſa, &c. alſo Chacita or Cluacina, from cluere, anciently 
the ſame with Yuere or purgare, becauſe her temple was built 
in that place, where the Romans and Sabines, after laying 2- 
fide their arms, and concluding an agreement, purified them- 
felves, Plin. xv. 29. { 36.-— Alſo ſuppoſed to be the fame 

_ with Lib#tina, the goddeſs of funerals, Dizny/. iv. 15. whom 

ſome make the ſame with Proſerpine, 'Phutarch, in Numa, 07. 
——=often put for love, or the indulgefce of it : Dammſa Ve- 
m15, Horat, ep. i. 18. 21. Sera juvenum Venus, eoque inexhat- 
fra pubertas, 'Tacit, de mor. Germ. 20. —for a miſtreſs, Horat. 
Sat. i. 2. 119:=4: 113. Virg. Ec. iii. 68.—for beauty, coml!- 
neſs, or. grace, Plaut. Stich. li. 1, 5. Tabule pifte Venus, vel 
40S) = V enuiasy 
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Venuſtas, quam Graci y-pr« vocant, Plin. xxxv. 10.f. 36. Dicen- 
di veneres the graces, Luintil. x. 1. Venerem habere, Henec. 
benef. ii. 28. Cicero ſays, there were more than one Venus, 
Nat. D. iii. 23. (VENvus difa, quod ad omnes res verret ;' a= 
que ex ea venuſias, Id. ii. 27. et VENERIL, 1. e. fervi Veneris 
Id. Czcil. 17- E | 
The tree moſt acceptable to Venus was the myrtle, Yirg. 
Ecl. vii. 62. &* Serv. in loc. Ain. v. 72. hence ſhe was 
called MyRrTEaA, 'and by corruption Murcia, Pn. xv. 29. 
ſ. 36. Plutarch. queſt. Rom. 20. Farr. L. L. iv. 32. Serv. 


in Virg. Ain. viii. 635. and the month moſt agreeable to her 


was April, becauſe it produces flowers z hence called menſ;; 
VENER1S, Horat. od. iv. 11. 15. on the firſt day.of which the 
matrons, crowned with myrtle, uſed to bathe themſelves in the 
Tyber, near the temple of FokTUNa VIRILIs, to whom they 


offered frankincenſe, that ſhe would conceal their defects 


from their huſbands, Ovid: Faſt. iv. r39, &C. 

"The attendants of Venus/'were her ſon CUPID; or rather 
the Cupids, for there were; many of them ; but two moſt re- 
markable, one (Eros) who'cauſed love, and the other (Anteres) 
who made it ceaſc, or produced mutual love ; painted with 
wings, 2 quiver, bow, and darts: 'The three GRACES, Gra- 
tiz vel Charite:, Aglaza or Paſithea, T haliq, and Enuphreſyne, re- 
preſented generally naked, with their hands joined together ; 
and NYMPHS, daticing with the Graces, and Venus at their 
head, Horat. 0d, i. 4. 5.—— 30. 6. t. 8. 13. Sencc. benef. 1. 3. 

8. VULCANUS vel Mulciber, the god of fire and of 
ſmiths;; the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, and huſband of Venus ; 


xepreſented as a lame blackſmith, hardened from the forge, 
with a fiery red face whilſt at work, and tired and heated af- 
ter it. He is generally the ſubject of pity or ridicule to the o- 


ther gods, as a cuckold and lame. : 
Vulcan is ſaid to haye had his work-ſhop (gficina) chiefly 


in Lemnos, and in the Aolian or Zipar: iflagds near Sicily, 


or in a,cave of Mount XFtna. His workmen were the C 

clopes, giants with,one eye in their forehead, who were uſually 
employed in making the thunderbolts of Jupiter, Virg. An. 
Viit, 416. &c. Hence Vulcan is repreſented in ſpring as ea- 
gerly lighting up the fires in their toilſome or ftrong ſmelling 
work-ſhops, (graves ardens urit officinas), to provide plenty of 
thunderbolts for Jupiter to throw in ſummer, Horat. od, 1. 4. 
7- called, avidus, greedy, 1d. iii. 58. as Virgil calls ignis, fire, 


«dax,from its devouring all things, An, 1758, ——lometimes 
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put for fire,-15. 311. v. 662. vii. 77. Herat. Sat. 5. 74. Plaut. 
AmPph. 1. 1 185. called /iteus from its colour, Fuvenal. x, 
133. from /uteum v. litum, woad, the ſame with glaflum, 
Cf. b. G. v. 14. which dyes yellow ; herba gua ceruleum in- 
ficiunt, Vitruv. vii. 14. Phn. xxxiti. 5. f. 26. Croceo mutabit 
vellera Iuto, Virg. Ecl. v. 44. luteum ovi, the yolk of an egg, 
Plin. x. 53. or rather from /#tum, clay, Jiteus, dirty. Cicero 
alſo mentions more than one Vulcan, Nat. D. iii. 22. as in- 
deed he does in ſpeaking of moſt of the gods. | 
9. MARS or Mavors, the god of war, and fon of Juno ; 
worſhipped by the 'Fhracians, Getzy, and Scythians, and e- 
| Tpecially by the Romans, as the father of Romulus, their 
founder, called Gradivus (a gradiendo); painted with a fierce 
aſpeQ, riding in a chariot, or on horſeback, with an helmer 
and a ſpear. Mars, when peaceable, was called Quirinus, 
Serv. in Virg. 1. 296.—BELLONA, the goddeſs of war, 
was the wife or filter of Mars, 27, us 4k 
A round ſhield (ANCILE quid ab omni parte reciſum eſt, 
Ovid. Faft. iti. 377.) is ſaid to have fallen from heaven in 
the reign of Numa, ſuppoſed to be the ſhield of Mars ; which 
was kept with great care in his ſanCtuary,asaſymbol of the per- 
petuity of the empire, by the prieſts of Mars, who were called 
SALII; and that it might not be ſtolen, eleven others were 
made quite like it, (ancilia, -1um, vel -worum).. I 
The animals ſacred to Mars were the horſe, wolf, and the 
wood-pecker, (picus. }) Mats is often, by a metonymy, put 
for war or the fortune of war; tous, quo, vari, anciptte, 
incerto Marte pugnatum eſt, with equal, various, doubtful ſuc- 
ceſs; Mars communis, the uncertain events of war, Ctc. Ac- 
cendere Martem cantu, i. e pugnam vel milites ad pugnam tubd ; 
 cellatoa Marte et eminus pugnare ; invadunt Martem clypeis, 1. ex 
pugnam ineunt, Virg. Neftro Marte aliquid peragere, by our 
own ſtrength, without aſſiſtance, Cc. Y, erecundie erat, equiten 
fur alienoque Marte pugnare, on horſeback and on foot, Liv. ut. 
O2p7-> 43 | EY 
10. MERCURIUS, the ſon of Jupiter and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas; the meflenger of Jupiter and of the gods; 
the god of eloquence z the patron of merchants and of gain, 
whence his name, (according to others guaſ Medicurrius quod . 
medius inter deos et homines currebat) z the mventor of the lyrs 
and of the harp; the proteCtor_of poets or men of genius, | 
Mercurialium virorum), of muſicians, wreſtlers, &c. the 


conductor of ſouls or departed ghoſts to their proper manſi- 
| Srl, * onsz 
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ons; alſo the god of ingenuity and of thieves called Cy/lenius, 
v. Cyllenia proles, from Cy/lene, a mountain in Arcadia on which 
he was born ; and Tegezus, from Tegea, a city near it. 

The diſtinguiſhing attributes of Mercury ate his Petaſus, or 
winged cap ; the Talaria, or winged ſandals for his feet ; and 
a Caduceus, or wand (virga) with two ſerpents about it, in his 
hands; ſometimes as the god of merchants, a purſe, (mar/upi- 
um), Horat. i. 10, Virg, An. iv. 239. vill. 138. 
| Images of Mercury (HERMA® zrunci, ſhapeleſs poſts with 
a marble head of Mercury on them, Juv. vin. 53.) uſed to be 


erected where ſeveral roads met (in compztis), to point out the 


way ; on ſepulchres, in the porches of temples -and houſes, 
&c. Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius, every one cannot become 
a ſcholar. GN £ 

11. APOLLO, the ſon of Jupiter and Latona, born in the 
land Delos; the God of poetry, muſic, medicine, augury, 
and archery ; called alſo Phebus and Sg. He had oracles in 
many places, the chief one at Delph: in Phocis ; called by va- 
Tious names from the places where he was worſhipped, Cyn- 
thius, from Cynthus a mountain in Delos ; Patareus, or -eus, 
from Patara, a city in Lycia ; Latous, ſon of Latona, T hym= 
breus, Gryneus, &c. alſo Pythius, from having flain the ſer- 
pent Python, (vel a autiodai, quod conſuleretur), 


Apollo is uſually repreſented as a beautiful beardleſs young _ 


man, with long hair, (hence called intor/us et crinitus), holding 
a bow and arrows in his right hand, and in his left hand alyre 


or harp. He is crowned with laurel, which was ſacred to 


him, as were the hawk and raven among the birds. 

The ſon of Apollo was ASCULAPIUS, the god of phy- 
fic, worſhipped formerly at Epidaurus in Arg#lis, under the 
form of a ſerpent, or leaning on a ſtaff, round which a ſerpent 
was entwined:—repreſented as an old man, with a long 
beard, dreſſed in a looſe robe, with a ſtaff in his hand. . 
 ConneQted with Apollo and Minerva were the nine MUSES; 
{aid to be the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne or memory z 
Callispe, the muſe of heroic poetry ; Clr2, of hiſtory z Melpe- 
mene, of tragedy z Thalia, of comedy and paſtorals : Erto, 
of love-ſongs and hymns; Euterpe, of playing on the flute ; 
Terpfichire, of the harp ; Pelyhymma, of gefture and delivery, 


alſo of the three {tringed inſtrument called Barbizes, vel -on ; 


and Urania, of aſtronomy, Auſon. Eidyll. 20. 
The muſes frequented the mountains Parnaſſus, Helicon, 
Bierus, &c. 3 the fountains Caftalius, Aganippe, or Hypocrene, 
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&c; whence they had various names, Heliconides, Parnaſcides, 
Pierides, Caſtalides, T heſpiddes, Pimpliddes, &c. i 
12. DIANA, the ſiſter of Apollo, goddeſs of the woods 
and of hunting ; called D:ana on earth, Luna in heaven, and 
Hecate in hell; hence tergemina, diva triformis, Tria virginis 4 
ora Diane, Virg. Mn. iv. 52. Alſo Lucinia Illithja, et Genitalis | 
ſeu Genetyllis ; becauſe ſhe aſſiſted women in child-birth: Nec- 
ttluca, and fiderum regina, Horat, Trivia, from her ſtatues 
| ſtanding where three ways met. _ | 
Diana 1s repreſented as a tall beautiful virgin, with a quiver 

on her ſhoulder, and a javelin or a bow in her right hand, cha- 
ſing deer or other animals. bi 

 'Theſe twelve deities were called ConsENTEs, -um ; Vurr. 
L. L. vii. 38. guia in confilium Fovis adhibebantur, Au- 
guſtin, de civit. Det, iv. 23. Duodecim enim deos advocat, Senec. 
Q. nat. 11. 41. a conſenſu, guaſ; conſentientes; vel a conſendo:) 
and are comprehended in theſe two verſes of Ennius ; as 
quoted by Apuleius, de Deo Socratis;, _ 

Funo, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, ou”, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

On ancient inſcriptions they. are thus marked ; J. 0. M. 7. e. 

ovi optimo maximo, CETERISQ, DIS CONSENTIBUS. They were 
alſo called D11 MaGNI, Yirg. Zn. i. 12. Ovid. Amor. 1. 6. 
and CALESTES, Fitruv. 1. 8. Virg. Zn. 1. 391. Cic legg. 11. 8. 
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The DII SELECTI were Eight in Number. 


1. SATURNUS the god of time ; the ſon of Cz/us or U- 
ranus, and Terra or Veſta, | 
Titan his brother reſigned the kingdom to him on this con- 
dition, that he ſhould rear no male offspring. On which ac- 
| count he is feigned by the poets to have devoured his ſons as | 
| ' ſoon as they were born. But Rhea found means to deceive 
| him, and bring up by ſtealth Jupiter and his two brothers. 
Saturn being dethroned by his ſon Jupiter, fled into Italy, 
and-gaye name to Latium, from his lurking there, (a /atendo)., 
He was kindly received by Janus king of that country. Under 
Saturn is ſuppoſed to have been the golden age, when there 
was an intercourſe between the gods and men upon earth ; 


which ceaſed in the brazen and iron ages, when even _ | 
3 | | virgi 
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virgin Aſtrea, or goddeſs of juſtice, herſelf, who remained on 
earth longer than the other gods, at laſt provoked by the 
wickedneſs of men left it. Ovid, Met. 1. 150. 


Saturn is painted as a decrepit old man, with a ſcythe in 


' his hand, or a ſerpent biting off its own tail. 

2. JANUS, the god of the year, who preſided over the 
ates of heaven, and alfo over peace and war. He 1s painted 
with two faces, (b:ifrons vel biceps). His temple was open in 
time of war, and ſhut in time of peace, Liv. 1. 19. A ſtreet 
in Rome, contiguous to the Forum, where bankers lived, 
was called by his name, Fanus ſummus ab imo, from top 
to bottom, Horat. Ep. 1. 1. 54. medizs, the middle part of 
it; id, Sat. ii. 3. 18, Cic. Phil. vi. 5. 'Thorough-fares (tran- 
ſtiones pervia) from him were called Jan, and the gates at 
the entrance of private houſes, Janue, Lic. nat. D. 1. 27. 

3. RHEA, the wife of Saturn ; called alſo Ops, Cybele, 
Magna Mater, Mater Deorum, Berecynthia, Idza, and Dindy- 
mene, from three mountains in Phrygia : She was painted 
as a matron, crowned with towers, (7urr:a), ſitting in a chariot 
drawn by hons. 

Cybele, or a ſacred ſtone called by the inhabitants the mother 
of the gods, was brought from Pe/5inus in Phrygia to Rome, 
in the time of the ſecond Punic war, Liv. xxix. 11. & 14. 

4. PLUTO, the brother of Jupiter and king, of the infernal 
regions z called alſo Orcus, Jupiter infernus et Stygius. The 
wife of Pluto was PROSERPINA, the daughter of Ceres, 
whom he carried off, as ſhe was gathering flowers in the plains 
_ of Enna in Sicily ; called Funo inferna or Stygia, often con- 
founded with Hecate and Luna or Diana; ſuppoſed to preſide 

over ſorceries or incantations, (veneficiis predfe ). 

There were many other infernal deities, of whom the, chief 
were the FATES or Deſtinies, (PARCMA, a parcendo vel per 
ANTIPHRASIN, guod nemin; parcant), the daughters of Fu- 
piter and Themis, or of Erebus and Nox, three in number ; 
Clatho, Lachefis, and Atreopos, ſuppoſed to determine the life of 
men by ſpinning; Cltho held the diſtaff, Lachefss ſpan, and A- 
tropos cut the thread : The FURIES, (Furie vel Dire, Eume- 
 nides vel Erinnyes), alſo three in number, AleFo, Tifiph3ne, and 
Megera ; repreſented with wings, and ſnakes twilted in their 
hair, holding in their hands a torch and a whip to torment 
the wicked; MORS vel Lethum, death  SOMNUS, ſleep, 
&c, The puniſhments of the infernal regions were ſometimes 
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repreſented in pictures, to deter men from crimes, Plaut. 
Captiv. v. 4-1. * | 

5. BACCHUS, the god of wine, the ſon of Fupiter and 
Semele ; called allo Liber or Lyeus, becauſe wine frees the 
minds of men from care : deſcribed as the conqueror of In- 
dia j repreſented always young, crowned with vine or iy 
leaves, fometimes with horns, holding in his hand a thyrſus 
or ſpear bound with ivy ; his chariot was drawn by tygers, 
Hons, or lynxes, attended by SJenus his nurſe and preceptor, 
Bacchanals (frantic women, Bacche, Thyades vel Menades), 
and fatyrs. | 4 
 'The facred rites of Bacchus (Bacchanalia, ORGIA vel 
Dionyha) were celebrated every third year, (hence called 
trieterica,) in the night time, chiefly on Citheron and Iſmenus 
in Bzotia, on 1/murus, RhodGipe, and Edon, in Thrace. 

PRIAPUS, the god of gardens, was the ſon of Bacchus 
and Venus, Serv. in Virg. G. iv. ui. 

6. SOL, the ſun, the ſame with Apollo ; but ſometimes al- 
| ſodiſtinguiſhed, and then ſuppoſed to be the ſon of Hyperion, 
one of the Titans or giants produced by the earth ; who is al- 
fo put for the ſun, | 
Sol was painted in a juvenile form, having his head ſurround- 
"ed with rays, and riding in a chariot drawn by four horſes, 
attended by the Hore or four ſeaſons, Fer, the ſpring; Alas, 
the ſummer ; Autumnus, the autumn ; and Hiems, the win» 
ter, Ovid. Met. ti. 25, _ 

The ſun was worſhipped chiefly by the Perſians under the 
name of Mithras, 
| 75, LUNA, the moon, as one of the Di: Sele#;, was the 

daughter of Hyperion, and fiſter of So/. Her chariot was 
drawn only by two horſes. | 2 | 

8. GENIUS, the demon or tutelary god, who was ſuppoſ- 
ed to take care of every one from his birth during the whole 
of life. Places and cities, as well as men, had their particular 
Genii. Ce | # 
| It was generally believed that every perſon had two Gent, 
the one good, and the other bad. Defraudare gentum /uun, 
to pinch one's appetite, Ter. Phorm. i. 1. 10. Jndulgere 
gento, to indulge it, Per/. v. 151. 

Nearly allied to the Genii were the LARES and PENA- 
TES, houſehold-gods, who preſided over families. 

The Lares of the Romans appear to have been the mares 
of their anceſtors, Yirg. An. ix, 255, omall waxen images 

6 \ 0 
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of them, clothed with the ſkin of a dog, were placed round 
the hearth in the hall, (= atrio). On feſtivals they were 
crowned with garlands, Plaut. Trin. 1. 1. and ſacrifices of- 
fered to them, Fuven. xii. 89. Suet. Arg. 31. There were not 
only Lares domeftici et familiares, but alſo Compitales et viales, 
militares et marini, &Cc. | 

The Penates ( five a penu 3 e&ff enim omne quo veſcuntur ho- 
mines, PENUS ; five quod penitus /tdent, Cic. Nat. Deor. 
 H. 27. Dit per ques penitus fpiramus, Macrob. Sat. iii. 4. 
Idem ac Magni Dii, Fupiter, Funo, Minerva, Serv. ad Virg, 
Zn. ii, 296.) were worſhipped in the innermoſt part of the 
houſe, which was called Penetralia ; alſo Impluvium or Com- 
pluvium, Cic. et Suet. Aug. 92, Lhere were likewiſe Public 
Penates, worſhipped in the Capitol, Lv. ii. 17. under whoſe 
protection the city and temples were. 'Theſe ZEneas brought 
with him from 'Troy, Virg. Zn. ii. 293. 717. ii. 148. iv. 598. 
Hence Patrii Penates, familiareſque, Cic. pro Dom. 57. 

Some have thought the Lares and Penates the ſame z and 
they ſeem ſometimes to be confounded, Cic. P. Duint. 26. & 
27. err. iv. 22. "They were, however, different, Liv. i. 29. 
The Penates were of divine origin z the Lares of human. 
Certain perſons were admitted to the worſhip of the Lares, 
who were not to that of the Penates. "The Penates were wor- 
ſhipped only in the innermoſt part of the houſe, the Lares al- 
ſo in the public roads, in the camp, and on ſea. 

Lar is often put for a houſe : Apto cum /are fundus, Horat. 
Od. 1. 12. 44 So Penates; thus, Noftris ſuccede Penatibus 
_ hoſpes, Virg. Zn. viii, 123. Plin. Pan, 47. / 


' DII MINORUM GENTIUM, or INFERIOR 
DEITIES. 


"7 HesE were of yarious kinds: x 


1. D:;INDIGETES, or heroes ranked among the gods on 
account of their virtue and merits: of whom the chief were, 
HERCULES, the ſon of Jupiter, and Alcmena wife of 
Amphitryon, king of Thebes : famous for his twelve labours, 
and other exploits; ſqueezing two ſerpents to death in his 
cradle ; killing the lion in the Nemean wood, the Hydra of 
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the lake Lerna, the boar of Erymanthus, the brazen-footed 
ſtag on mount Mznilus, the harpies in the lake of Stympha- 
lus, Diomedes, and his horſes who were fed on human fleth, 
the wild bull in the iſland Crete, cleanſing the ſtables of Au- 
geas, fubduing the Amazons and Centaurs, dragging the dog 
Cerberus from hell, carrying off the oxen of the three-bodied 
Geryon from Spain, fixing pillars in the ſretum Gaditanum, or 
Streights of Gibraltar, bringing away the golden apples of rhe 
Heſperides, and killing the dragon which guarded them, flay- 
ing the giant Antzus, and the monſtrous thief Cacus, &c. 
Hercules was called Alcrdes from-Alceus the father of An 
phitryon ;, and Tirythius from Tiryns, the town where he was 
born or educated 3 Oecteus, from mount Octe, where he died. 
Being conſumed by a poiſoned robe, ſent him by his wife De- 
janira in a fit of jealouſy, which he could not pull of, he 
Fra himſelf on a funeral pile, and ordered it to be ſet on 
rc. h | 
Hercules is repreſented of prodigious ſtrength, holding a_ 
cluv in his right hand, and clothed in the ſkin of the Nemxan 
lion. fs 
Men uſed to ſwear by Hercules in their aſſeverations; Her- 
cle, Mehercle, vel -es ; ſo under the title of DIUS FIDIUS, 
i. e. Deus fidei, the god of faith or honour ; thus, per Dium 
Fidium, Plaut. me Dius fidius, (c. juvet Sallus 1. Cat 35. 
Hercules. was ſuppoſed to preſide over treaſures 3 hence 
Dives amico Hercule, Horat. Sat. it. 6. 12. dextro Hercule, by 
the favour of Hercules, Per/. ii. 11. _ Hence thoſe who ob- 
tained great riches conſecrated ( pollucebant) the tenth part to 
Hercules, Cic. nat. D. iii. 36. Plaut, Stich. i. 3. 80. Bacch. 
Iv. 4. I5. 
| CASTOR and POLLUX, ſons of Jupiter and Leda, the 
wife of Tynd@rus king of Sparta, brothers-of Helena and Cly- 
temneſtra, ſaid to have been produced from two eggs ; from 
the one of which came Pollux and Helena, and from the 0- 
ther, Caſtor and Clytemneſtra, But Horace -makes Caſtor 
and Pollux to ſpring from the ſame egg, Sat. ii. 1. 26. He 


however alſo calls them FrRaTrREs HELENE, Od. 1. 3. 2.—— 


the gods of m:riners, becauſe their conſtellation was much | 
obſerved at ſea ;—called Tyndaridz, Gemini, &c. Caſtor was 
remarkable for riding, and Pollux for boxing :—repreſented as 
riding on white horſes, with a ſtar over the herd of each, and 
covered with a cap; hence called FRaTRES PILEATI, Oy 
| | Saks wel ad; | atuil. 
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Catull. 25. There was a temple at Rome dedicated to both 
jointly, but called the temple only of Caſtor, Dio. xxxvii. 8. 
Suet. Cefe 10. | 

Zneas, called Jupiter Indiges; and Romulus, QUIRINUS, 
after being ranked among the gods, either from Ywiris a ſpear, 
or Cures, a city of the Habines, Ovid. Paſe. ii. 475. | 

The Roman emperors alfo after their death were ranked a- 
mong the gods. | EO A 

2. There were certain gods called SEMONES, (quafe 
ſemihomines, minores dits et majores hominibus), Liv. viii. 20. 
<4 | 
'PAN, the god of ſhepherds, the inventor of the flute ; ſaid 
to be the ſon of Mercury and Penel#pe, Cie. worſhipped 
chiefly in Arcadia; hence called Arcadius and Menalius, vel 
ides, et Lyceus, from two mountains there 3 Tegezus, from a 
city, &c. called by the Romans Inuus ; 
horns and goats feet. | 

Pan was ſuppoſed to be the author of ſudden frights or 
cauſeleſs alarms 3 from him called Panic: terrores, Dionyf. v. 
16, | | 

FAUNUS and SYLVANUS, ſuppoſed to be: the ſame 
with Pan. The wife or daughter of Faunus was Fauna or 
Fatua, called alſo Marica and Bona Dea, Macrob Sat. i, 
12. 0 | 

There were ſeveral rural deities called FAUNI, who were 
believed to occaſion the night mare, (/udibria noftis vel ephialten 
1mmittere), Plin. xXv. 4- | 

VERTUMNUS, who preſided over the change of ſeaſons 
and merchandiſe ;—ſuppoſed to transform himfelf into diffe- 
rent ſhapes. Hence Yertumnis natus iniquis, an mnconſtant 
man, Horat. Sat. lt. 7. 14. Bog 
— POMONA, the goddeſs of gardens and fruits ; the wife of 
Vertumnus, Ovid. Met. xiv. 623, &c. 


__ 


FLORA, the goddeſs of flowers; called Cloris by the 


&a 


Greeks, La#ant. i. 20. 6. Ovid. Faſt. v. 195. 


TERMINUS, the god of boundaries; whoſe temple was 


always open at the top, Fe/tus. And when, before the build« 
ing of the capitol, all the temples of the other gods were un- 
hallowed, (exaugurarentur), it alone could not, Liv. i. 55. v. 
54. Jovi IPsSI REGI NOLUIT CONCEDERE, Gell, xii. 6. which 
was reckoned an omen of the perpetuity of the empire, Liv. 


iid, | 
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PALES, a. god or goddeſs who preſided over flocks and 
herds ; uſually feminine, Paſtoria PaLEs, Flor. i. 20. 
HYMEN ve/ HYMENAfUS, the god of marriage, 
LAVERNA, the goddeſs of thieves, Hor. ep., i. 16. 60, 
VACUNA, who preſided over wacatior, or reſpite from 
buſineſs, Ovid. Faſt. vi. 307. | 
AVERRUNCUS, the god who averted miſchiefs, (nia/z 
averruncabat), Warr. Vi. 5. There were ſeveral of 
theſe. 
FASCINUS, who prevented faſcination or enchantment. 
ROBIGUS, the god, and Rus1co, the goddeſs who pre- 
ſerved corn from blight, (a rubigine,) Gell. v. 13. 
MEPHTTIS, the goddeſs of bad ſmells, Serv. in Virg. En. 
'vit. 84. CLOACINA, of the cloace, or common ſewers. 
Under the Semines were comprehended the NYMPHS, 
(nymphe), female deities, who preſided over all parts of the 
earth; over mountains, Orezdes ; woods, Dryades, Hama- 
dryades, Napez; rivers and fountains, Nazades vel Niiades ; 
the ſea, Nereides, Oceanitides, &c. —Each river was ſup- 
poſed to have a particular deity, who prefided over it ; as 
Tiberius over the Tiber, YVirg. An. vin. 31. Eridanus, over | 
| the Po; taurine vulty, with the countenance of a bull, and 
| | horns ; as all rivers were repreſented, (qu2d flumina ſunt atre- 
cia, ut tauri, Feſtus; vel propter 1mpetus et mugitus aquarumy 
| | __  Veet. Schol. in Horat. od. 1v. 14. 25. Sic tauriformts volvitur 
Aufidis.) The ſcources of rivers were particularly ſacred to 
ſome divinity, and cultivated with religious ceremonies, Se- 
nec. Ep. 41. Temples were ereCted ; as to Clitumnus, P/:r. 
Ep. viii. 8. ſmall pieces of money were thrown into them, to 
render the preſiding deities propitipus z and no perſon was 
allowed to ſwim near the head of the ſpring, becaufe the 
s-- touch of a naked body was ſuppoſed to pollute the conſecrat- 
| ed waters, 1bid. & Tacit. Ann. xiv. 22. Thus no boat was allow- 
| ed to be on the /acus Vadimonis, Plin. Ep. viii. 20. in which 
were ſeveral floating iſlands, ibid. & Plin. 1i. 95. /. 96. ſacrifices 
were alſo offered to fountains z as by Horace to that of Blan- 
duſia, Od. iii. 13. whence the rivulet Digentia probably 
flowed, £p. 1. 18. 104. us 
Under the SEMoNes were alſo, ncluded , the judges in the 
infernal regions, MINOS, A*7cus, and Rhadamanthus : 
CHARON, the ferrymen of hell, (PorxTIToR, Virg. 41. vi. 
298. PokTHMEetSs, -eos, Fuvenal, int. 266.) who __ ar 
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ſouls of the dead in a boat over the rivers Styx and Acheron, 
and exaQted from each his portorium or freight, (naulum), 
which he gave an account of to Pluto; hence called Porm 
 TITOR: the dog CERBERUS, a three-headed monſter, who 
guarded the entrance of hell. pr LP $94, 
The Romans alſo worſhipped the vittues and affeQtions of 
the mind, and the like; as, Prety, Faith, Hope, Concord, Fortune, 
Fame, &c. Cic. nat. 'D. vi. 23. even vices and diſeaſes, 1. 
_ leg. ii. 11. Nat. D. iii. 25, Fuvenal. i. 115. and under the em« 
perors likewiſe foreign deities, as, 16s, Ofris, Anizbis, of the 
Egyptians ;z——alfo the winds and the tempeſts ; Ewrus, the 
eaſt wind ; Aufter or Notus, the ſouth wind z- Zephyrus, the 
weſt wind ; Boreas, the north wind ; Africus, the ſouth-weſt ; 
Corus, the north=eaft : and ZOLVS, the god of winds, who 
was ſuppoſed to reſide in the Lipari iſlands, hence called 17:- 
fule Zolie ; AURLA, the air-nymphs or ſylphs, &e. | 


Il. MINISTRI SACRORUM, the MINISTERS of 
SACRED THINGS. 


PHE miniſters of religion among the Romans, did not. 
form a diſtin order from the other citizeris. (See p. 
103). They were uſually choſen from the moſt honourabte 
men in the ſtate. ' JR 0A ps 
Some of thety were common to all the gods, (omnium dev- 
rum ſacerdotes;) others appropriated to a particular deity, (5 
altcui numini addi). Of the former kind were, 4 


I. The PONTIFICES, (a poſſe facere, quia lis jus erat 
lacra faciendi z -vel potius a ponte faciendo, nam ab its ſublicius 
eft faftus primint, et reſtitutus ſee, cm ideo ſacra et uls et cis 
Tiberim fiant, Varr. L. L. iv. 15. Dionyſ. it. 73.) wete firſt 
inftituted by Numa, Liv. iv. 4. Diony/. 11. 73- ofer from a» 
mong the patricians ; four in number, till the year of the city, 
454, when four more were created from the plebeiatis, Liv. 
x. 6. Some think that originally there was. only one Pontifes, 
a3 no more are mentioned in ys L 20. i. 2. be Rt” 
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ed their number to 15, Liv. Ep. 89. They were divided in- 
to Majorts and Minorts, Cic. Haruſp. R. 6. Liv. xxii. 57, 
gJome ſuppoſe the 5 added by Sylla and their ſucceſlors to haye 
been called-minores; and the 8 old ones, and ſuch as were 
choſen in their room, Majores. . Others think the majorey 
were patricians, and the mores plebeians. | Whatever be in 
this, the cauſe of the diſtinEQtion certainly exiſted before the 
time of Sylla, Lv. ih. The whole number of the Pontifices 
was called COLLEGIUM, Cc. Dom. 12. _ | 

"The Pontifices judged in all cauſes relating to ſacred things ; 
and, in caſes where there was no written law, they preſcribed 
what regulations they thought proper. Such as -negleQted 
thcir mandates, they could'fine according to the magnitude of 
\ the offence. Dionyſius fays, that they were not ſubjeQt to the 
, power of any one, nor bound to give an account of their con- 
 dudCt even to the ſenate, or people, u. 73. . But this muſt be 
underſtood with ſome limitations ; for we learn from Cicero, 
that the tribunes of the commons might oblige them, even a- 
gainſt their will, to perform certain parts of their office, Dom. 
45. and an appeal might be made from their decree, as from 
all others, to the people, Aſcon. in Cic. Mil. 12. Itis certain, 
however, that their authority was very great, Gic. Dom, x. 51. 
Haruſp. R. 10. 1t particularly belonged to them to ſee 
that” the inferior prieſts did their duty, 1Diony/. 1bid. From 
the different parts of their office, the Greeks called them, 
U8p03:Tagraks le20Yucty rEpopUharts, "16p0dayT HL, Sacrorum doftores, admi- 
niftratores, cuſlodes et interpretes, Ib, OE NN 
\ From the time of Numa the vacant places in the number 
of Pontifices, were fupplied by the college, Diony/. ii. 73. till 
the year, 6503 when Domitius, a tribune, transferred that 
Tight to the people, Suet. Ner. 2. Cic. Rull. ii. 7. Pell. i. 12. 
Sylla abrogated this law, 4ſcon. in Cic. Cecil. 3. but it was re- 
ſtored by Labienus, a tribune, through the influence of Julius 
_ Cxzfur, Dio. xxxvii.37. Antony againtransferredtherightofelec- 
tion from the people to the prieſts, Dio. xliv.fin. thus Lepidus 
was Choſen Pontifex 1. irregularly, Ibid. furto creatus, Vell. 
ii.-G1. In confuſione rerum ac tumultu, pontificatum maximutn 
intercepit, Liv. Epit. 117. Panſa once more reſtored the right 
_ of election to the people, Cic. Ep. ad Brut. Fe. After, the bat- 
tle of Aftium, permiſſion was granted to Auguſtus to add to 
all the fraternities of prieſts as many above the uſual number, 
_ .as he thought proper ; which power the ſucceeding SN He FX 
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exerciſed, ſo that the number of prieſts was thenceforth very: 


uncertainz Do. li, 20. lin. 17. 


The chief of the Pontifices was called PONTIFEX MAXI-- 


MUS, (qd maximus rerum, que ad fucra, et religiones perti- 
nent, judex fit, Feſtus : Fudex atque arbiter rerum-divinarum 
atque humanarum, Id. in ORDo SacErRDOTUM); which name” 
is firſt mentioned by Livy, 1ii. 54. He was created by the 
people, while the other pontrfices were choſen by the college, 
Liv. xxv. v. commonly from among thoſe who had borne the 
firſt offices in the ſtate, 76:4. 'The firſt plebetan Pontifex M.. 
was Tib. Coruncanius, Liv. Ep. xviii.” INS» 

This was an office of great dignity and power. "The Ponti- 


fex M. was ſupreme judge and arbiter in all religious matters, . 


Liv.1, 20. 1x. 46. He took care that ſacred rites were proper- 
ly performed ; and, for that purpoſe, all the other prieſts 
were ſubje&t to him, Liv. ii. 2, He could hinder any of 
them from leaving the city ; although inveſted with conſular 


authority, Liv. Zp. xix, /. xxxvii. 5. Tac. Ann. ii.g8.51. and fine 


ſuch as tranſgreſſed his orders, even although they were magil- 
trates , Liv. ibid. xl. 2. 42. Cic. Phil. xi. 8. x 


How much the antient Romans reſpected religion and its 


miniſters we may judge from this; that they impoſed a fine 
on Tremellius, a tribune of the commons, for having in a dif- 
pute uſed injurious language to Lepidus the Pontifex M. (Sa- 


crorumque quam magiſtratuum jus potentius fuit), Liv.. Ep « xlvit. 
But the Pontifices appear, at leaſt in the time of Cicero, to have - 


been, in ſome reſpeCQs, ſubject to the tribunes, Cic. Dom. 45. 
It was particularly incumbent on the Pontifex M. to take 
care of the ſacred rites of Veſta, Ovid. Faft, vii. 417. Gell. 1. 


12. Senec. Contr. 1.2, If any of the prieſteſſes neglected their 


duty, he reprimanded, Lv. iv. 44. or puniſhed them, xxviil, 
11. ſometimes by a ſentence of the college, capitally, Cc, 
Har. reſp. 7. legg. ii. 9. Liv. viii. 15. XXit. 57. | 


The preſence of the Pontifex M. was requilite in public and 


ſolemn religious acts; as when magiſtrates vowed games or the 


like, Liv. iv. 27. xxxi. 9, xxxvi. 2, made a prayer, Suet. Cl. 


22, or dedicated a, temple, Ziv. ix. 46. alſo when a general 
devoted himſelf for his army, Liv. viii. y. x. 8. to repeat 0- 


ver before them the form of words proper to be uſed, (is ver». 
ba preire, v. carmen prefari), Ibid. & v. 41. which Seneca 


calls PONTIFICALE CARMEN, Cor/ol. ad Marc. 13. It was 


of importance that he pronounced the words without hefita- 


tion, Val. Max. viii. 1g. 2. He attended at the Comitia; eſ- 
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pecially when priefts were created, that he might inaugurate 
them, Liv. xxvii. 8. xl. 42. when adoptions or teftaments 
were made, Tac.. hift. i. 15. Gell. v. 19. xv. 29. Cie. Don, 
13. Plin. pan. 37. At theſe the other pontifices alſo attended : 
hence the comtia were ſaid to be held, or what was decreed in 
them to be done, apud pontifices, vel pro collegio pontificum, in 
preſence of, {bid. Solennia pro pontifice ſuſcipere, to perform 
the due ſacred rites in the preſence, or according to the direc. 


tion of the Pontifex Maximus, Liv. ii. 279. Any thing done 


in this manner was alſo ſaid Pontificio jure fieri, Cic. dom. 
14. And when the Pontifex M. pronounced any decree of 
the college in their preſence, he was ſaid pRo COLLEGIO RE- 
SPONDERE,, Cc. prodom. 53. The decifion of the college was 


| fometimes contrary to his own opinion. He however was 


bound to obey it, Liv. xxxi, 9. What only three pontifices de- 
termined was held valid, 1d. re/þ. Har. 6. But in certain caſes 
as in dedicating a temple, the approbation of the ſenate, or of 
a majority of thetribunes of the commons was requiſite, Lzv. ix. 
46. 'Thepeople, whoſtpower was ſupreme in every thing, (cujus 
v4 ſumma poteſtas omnium rerum, Qic. bid.) might confer the de» 
dication of a temple on whatever perſon they pleaſed, and force 


the Pontifex M. to officiate, even againſt his will ; as they 


did in the caſe of Flavius, Liv. i#id. In ſome caſes the Fla- 
munes and Rex Sacrorum ſeem to have judged together with 
the Pontifices, Cic. Dom. 49. and even to have been reckoned 
of the ſame college, 1b. 52. KEITH ah, | 

Tt was particularly the province of the portifices to judge 
concerning marriages, Tacit. Ann. i. 10. Dio. xlviti. 44 

The Pontifex Maximus and his college had the'care of regu- 

lating the year, and the public .calendar, Smet. . Ful. 49. 
Aug. 31.' Macyob. Sat. i. 14. called FASTI KALENDA- 
RES, becauſe the days of each month, from kalends to ka- 
lends, or from beginning to end, were marked in them 
through the whole year, what days were fafti, and what n- 
fafti, &'c. Feſtus; the knowledge of ' which was'confined to 
the portifices and patricians, Liv. iv. '3.till C. Flavius divulged 
them, { faftor tirca. forum in albo prapeſuit ), Liv. ix. 46. (5 
P. 187.) In the offi of each year were alſo marked the names 
of the magiſtrates, particularly of the conſuls, Liv. ix. 18. 


Pal. Max. vi. 2. Cic. Sext. 14. Att. iv. 8: Piſ. 13." Thus, 


enumeratis faſtorum, quaſi annorum, Cic. Fam. v.12. Tuſc. i, 
28, Fasr1 memores, permanent records, Horat. Od. i. 17. 4: 
iv. 14. 4. pi, variegated with different colours, Ovid. w_ 
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i. 11. fighantes tempora, Id. 657. Hence a liſt of the conſuls 
engraved on marble, in the time of Conftantius, the ſon of 
Conſtantine, as it 1s thought, and found accidentally by ſome 
perſons digging in the Forum, A. D. 1545, are called FasTI 
CoONSULARES, or the Capitoline marbles, becauſe beautified and 
placed 1n the capitol, by Cardinal Alexander Farneſz. | 
In later times it became cuſtomary to add on particular days, 
after the name of the feſtival, ſome remarkable occurrence : 
Thus on the Zupercalia, it was marked (ad/criptim eft) that 
Antony had offered the crown to COzxfar, Cir. Phil. ii, 34.— 
To have one's name thus marked (aſcriptum) in the Fafti, was 
reckoned the higheſt honour, Cie. ep, ad Brut, 15. Ovid. Fae. i. 
9. Tacit. Ann. i. 15. (whence probably the origin of canonizati- 
on in the church of Rome ;). as it was the greateſt diſgrace to 
have one's name eraſed from the ali, Cic, Sext. 14. Piſ. 13. 
Perr. i, $2 iv, fit. Tacit, Ann. Wi. 17. | | 
The books of Oyid, which deſcribe the cauſes of the Ro- 
man feſtivals for the whole year, are called FASTI, Ovid. #oft. 
i. 7. (FASTORUM br: appellantur, in quibus totins anni fit de» 
ſcriptio, Feſtus, quia de confulibus et regibus editi ſunt, Ifid. vi. 
8.) The fix farit of them only are extant, 
ln antient times the Pontifex M. uſed to draw up a ſhort ac» 
count of the public tranſaCtions of every year, in a book, (az 
album efferebat, vel potius referebat), and to expoſe this regiſter 
in an open place at his houſe, where the people might come 
and read it ; (proponebat tabulam tomi, poteſtas ut efſet prupuls 
cognoſcend:) ; which continued to be done to the time of Mu» 
cius Sczxvola, who was flain in the maſſacre of Marius and 
| Cinna, Theſe records were called in the time of Cicero, 
ANNALES maximi, Cic, Orat. 1 12, Gel. iv, 5. as having 
been compoſed by the Pontifex Maximus. | 
The annals compoſed by the Porrtifices before Rome was 
taken by the Gauls, called alſo COuNEnTAR:1, periſhed moſt 
of them with the city, Lv. vi. 1. After the time of Sylla the 
Pontifices ſeern to have dropt the cuſtom of compiling annals; 
but ſeveral private perſons compoſed hiſtorical accounts of the 
Roman affairs ; which, from their reſemblance to the pontifi- 
cal records in the fimplicity of their narration, they likewiſe 
filed AnnaLes; as Cato, Pictor, _ Piſo, Cc. ibid. Liv. i. 
44-55-11. 40. 58. x. 9. 37. &c. Diony/. iv. 7. 18. Gell. 1. 19h 
Hortenfus, Yell. ii. ky Bo alſo Tacitus, ? 
The memoirs (inunmuars), which a perſon wrote concerning 
his own aCtions, were properly called COMMENTARII, Cic. 
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Fam. v. 12. Syll. 16. Verr. v. 21. Suet. Aug. 14. Tib. 61. ag 
Julius Czfar modeſtly called the books he wrote concerni 

his wars, Cic. Brut. 75. Suet. Czf. 56. and Gellius calls Xe- 
nophon's book concerning the words and actions of Socrates, 
(dnojpomportrpratay Memorabilia Socratis), X1V. J. But this name 
was applied to any thing-which a perſon wrote or ordered to 
be written as a memorandum for himſelf -or others, (que com- 
meminifle opus efſet, notes to help the memory) ; as the heads 
of a diſcourſe which one was to deliver, Cic. Brut. 44. Duin- 
til. 1v. 1. 69. x. 7. 30. notes taken from the diſcourſe or book 
of another, 1d. ii. 11. 7. ui. 8. 67. or any book whatever, in 
which ſhort notes or memorandums were ſet down : 'Thus 
Commentaru regis Nume, Liv. 1. 31. & 32. Servi Tulli, Ib. 
60, Lumens, xl. 11.6. regum, Cic. Rabir. perd. 5. Czfaris, 
Cic, Att. xiv. 14. Trajani, Plin, Ep. x. 106. Hence, a 
commentariis, a clerk or ſecretary, Gruter, p. 89. Czlius in 
writing to Cicero, calls the aa publica, or public regiſters of 
the city, COMMENTARIUS RERUM URBANARUM, Cic. Fam. viii. 


In certain caſes the Pontifex M. and his college had the 
power of life and death, Cic. Har. reſp. 7. legg. ii. g. but their 
ſentence might be reverſed by the people, Aſcon. in Cic. pro 
Mil, 12. Liv. xxxvii. 51. xl. 42. +. LY 
'The Pontifex M. although poſſeſſed of ſo great power is 
called by Cicero PRIVATUs, Cat. 1. 2. as not being a magi- 


ſtrate. But ſome think that the title Pontifex Maximus 1s 


here applied to Scipio by anticipation z he not having then 
obtained that office, according to Paterculus, 1. 3. contrary 
to the account of Appian, 6. cv. 1. p. 359. and Cicero him- 
ſelf elſewhere calls him ſimply a private perſon, OF. 1. 22, 
Livy expreſsly oppoſes Pontifices to privatus, v. 52. ' © 

'The Pontifices wore a robe bordered with purple, (toga pratex- 
za) Liv. xxxiii. 28. Lamp. Alex. Sev. 40. and a woolen cap, (Ga- 
lerus, pileus vel Tutulus, Feſtus & Varr. vi. 3.) in the form of a 
cone, with a- ſmall rod (virgula) wrapt round with wool, and | 
a tuft or tafſe] on the top of it; called apex, Serv. in Virg. 
En. 11, 683. viii. 664. x. 270. often put for:the whole cap, 
Liv. vi. 41. Cic. legg. i. 1. thus, iratos tremere regum apices, 
to fear the tiara nodding on the head of an enraged Perſian 
monarch, Horat. Od. tn. 21. 19.. or for a' woolen bandage 
tied round the head, which the prieſts uſed inſtead of a cap, 


for the ſake of coolneſs, Serv. :b:d. Sulpicius' Galba: was de- 


 prived of his office on account of. his cap having fallen (apex 


4 ( prolapſus, 
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 prolapſus), from his head in the time of a ſacrifice, Val. Max. 1. 
I. 4. Hence apex is put for the top of any thing: as montzs apex, 
Sil. xii. 709. or for the higheſt honour or ornament z as, apex 
ſenefutis eft auforitas, Cic. Sen. 17. | 
In ancient times the Pontifex M. was not permitted to 
leave Italy, Liv. xxviii. 38. 44. Dio. fragm. 62. The firſt 
Pontifex M . freed from that reſtriftion was P. Licinius Craſ- 
ſus A. U. 618. Liv. Epit. 59. ſo afterwards Czſar, Suet. 22. 
The office of Pontifex M. was for life, Dio. Ixix. 15. on 


which account Auguſtus never aſſumed that dignity while 


Lepidus was alive, Suet. Aug. 31. which 'Tiberius, Di, vi. 
30. and Seneca, de clem. i. 10. impute to his clemency. But 
with what juſtice we may learn from the manner in which 


Auguſtus behaved to Lepidus in other reſpects. For after_ 


depriving him of his ſhare in the Triumvirate, A. U. 718. 
Dzo. xlix. 12. and confining him for a long time to Circejt 
under cuſtody, Set. 16. Dio. ibid. he forced him to come to 
Rome, againſt his will, A. U. 736, and treated him with great 
indignity, Do. liv. 15,——After the death of Lepidus, A. 
741, Auguſtus aſſumed the office of Pontifex Maximus, Ib. 


27. which was ever after held by his ſucceflors, and the title 


even by Chriſtian emperors to the time of Gratian, Zog/zmn. iv. 
36. or rather of Theodoſius; for on one of the coins of Gratian, 
this title is annexed, When there were two or more empe- 
rors, Dio informs us, that one of them only was Pontifex 
M1. iti. 17. but this rule. was ſoon after violated, Caprtolin. 
in Balbin. $8. "The Hierarchy of the church of Rome is 
thought to have been eſtabliſhed partly on the model of the 
Pontifex M. and the college of Pontifices. 

The Pontifex M. always reſided in a public houſe, (habi- 
zavit, {c. Cxſar in ſacra via, domo publica, Suct. Cl. 46.) 
called ReGia, Plin. £p. iv. 11.6. (quod in ea ſacra a rege 
 facrificulo erant folita uſurpari, Feſtus; vel quod in ea rex 
ſacrificulus habitare conſu&ſſet, Serv, in Virg. Zn. viii. 363.) 

————- Thus when Auguſtus became Pontifex Maximus, he 
made public a part of his houſe ; and gave the Rec1a (which 
Dio calls the houſe of the Rex Sacrorum,) to the Veſtal Vir- 
gins; to whole reſidence it was contiguous, Dzo. liv. 27. 
whence ſome ſuppoſe it the ſame with the Regia Nume, the 
palace of Numa, Ovid. Tr. iii. 1. 30. to which Horace is ſup- 
Poſed to allude under the name of monumenta: regis, Od. i. 
-2. 13. and Auguſtus, Szet. 76.*ſaid afterwards to ſuſtain the 


trim of Veſta, Ovid. Foft. vi. 263. called ATRIUM REGI- 
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ra, Liv. xxvi. 27. Others ſuppoſe it different. It appeats ts 
trave been the ſame with that regia mentioned by Feſtus in 
Equvs Octoser ; in which was the fariftuary of Mars, 
Gell. iv. 6. Plutarch. q. Roms. 96. for we learn from Dio that 
the arms of Mars, i. e. the Ancilia, were kept at the houſe of 
Czfar, #5 being Pontifex M, wliv. 195. Mactobius fays that 4 
ram nfed to be ſacrificed in it to Tarite every Nundine of 
FE id by the wife 6f the Flamer Dialir, (FLaminics,) 
% 4 LE 

A Paontifrx M. was thought to be pollated by touching 
ard even by ſeeing # dead body ; Serter. conſol. ad, Mare. ts. 
Di. liv. 28. 35. Ivi. 41. as was af! augur, Tacit. Ann. i. 62: 
So the high Prieft amorig the Jews, Levir. *xi. r1. Even the 
ſtatue of Augaſtus was removed from its place, that it might 
not be violated by the fight of flaughter, Dio. lx. x34. But 
Nio feertis to think that the Portifex M. was violated ofily by 
touching a dead body, liv, 28. 


HI. AUGURES, antiently called Avsercts, Plutarch. 9, 
Rom. 72. whoſe office it was to foretel future events, chiefly 
from the flight, chirping, or feeding of birds, (ex avium geſtu 
vel garritu et ſpefione, Feſtus), and alſo from other appearan- 
ces, Cic. Fant. vi. 6. Horat. od. iii. 27, &e. @ body of prieſts, 
(ampliffmi facerdotii cor. econ) Circ. Fam. iii. 10. of the 
greateſt authority in the Roman ftate, Liv. i. 36. becauſe no | 
thing of importance was done reſpeting the public, either at 
kome or abroad, in peace or war, without conſulting thern, 
(nift auſpicato, Liv, 1. 36. vi. 41. fine auſpicits, Cie. divin, 1. 2: 
_ nifi augurio aflo, Id. 17. ii. 36. Varr. v. 6. vel capts, Suet, 
Avg. 95.) and antiently in affairs of great corifequence, they 
were equally ferupulous in private, Czc. div. 1. 16, | 

Avcv is often put for any one who foretold futarity, Cic. 
_ divint. il. 2. 4. Fam, vi. 6. So Augir Apoth, 4.e. git auguris 
pref, the god of angury, Horat. of. i. 2. 32. AVvSFEX de- 
noted a perfon who obferved ard iriterpreted omens, (auſpicra 
vel onina), Horat. od: iit. 29; 8. particularly the prieft who 
officiated at marriages, Fuvenal. x. 336. Cic. Cluent. 5. Platt. 
*- Caf. prot. 86, Suet. CI. 26. Liv. xlii. 12. In later firties when 
the cuftom of conſulting the auſpices was in a great meaſure 
dropt, Cic. Nat. D. i. rg. ii. 3. Legg; it: 13. thofe employed 
to witneſs the figning of the rttarriage coritradt, and to fee 
that every thing was rightly performed, were called AvsP- 

cEs NuPTIARUM, Cic. divir, 1. 16. otherwiſe gg” 1-4 

ne Es 2 


Hiliatores, mapmyppin, pronubi. Hence auſpex is put for a fa-- 
yourer or director ; thus Auſpex legis, Cic, Att. it. 7, Auſpt- 


ces ceptorum operum, favourers, Virg. Zn. iii. 20. Dis auſpi- 


#ibus, under the direCtion or conduct of, 1d. iv. 45. So au- 
ſpice muſd, Horat. ep. i. 3-13. Teucro, Od. i. 7. 27. + 

AUGURIUM and AUSPICIUM are commonly.uſed pro- 
_ miſcuouſly, YVirg. Mn. i. 392. Cic. div. r. 47, but they ate 
ſometimes diſtinguiſhed. . Auſpicium was properly the fore- 
telling of future events, from the 77/peftion of birds ; _ augurium, 
from any omens or prodigies whatever,. Non. v. 30...90 Cc, 
nat, D. 11. 3. but each of theſe words is often put for the omen, 
itſelf, Virg, 4En. wi. 89. 499, AUGURIUM SALUTIS, when 
the augurs were conſulted whether it was lawful to alk ſafe- 
_ ty from the:gods, Dio; xxxvii. 24. li. 21. Suet. Aug. 31 Ta- 


cit. Ann, xii. 23. Cic. div. 1. 47. The omens were alſo called, 


oftenta, portenta, monſlra, prodigia, (quia oflendunt, portendunt, 
monſlrant,. predicunt), Cic. div. 1 42. . 


'The auſpices taken before paſling a river were called Pz- 


REMNIA, Feſius, Cic. Nats D. ii. 3. Div. n. 36. from the 


beaks of birds, as it 1s thought, EX ACUMINIBUS,/ a kind of 
auſpices peculiar to war, bid. both of which had fallen into 
diſuſe in the time of - Cicero, 16:9. LE RE Re SA 
- The-Romans derived: thejr knowledge of augury chiefly 
from the Tuſcansz and antiently their youth uſed to be in- 
Frufted ag carefully in this art, as afterwards they were in the 
Greek literature, Liv. ix. 36. Cic. legg. ii. 9. For this'pur- 
poſe, by a decree of the ſenate, fix of the ſons of the leading 
men at Rome, were ſent to each of the I12' ſtates of Etruria, 
to be taught, Cic. div. 1. 41. Valerius Maximus ſays, ten, 
1 1. It ſhould probably be in both, one to each. , _ 
Before the city of Rome was founded, Romulus and Remus 


_ are ſaid to have agreed to determine by augury (auguriis lege- 


re) who ſhould give name to the new city, and who ſhould. 
govern it when built. Romulus choſe the Palatine hill, and 
Remy, the Aventine, as places to make their obſeryations, 
(templa ad iraugurandum). Six vultures firit appeared as an 


omen. or augury (augurium) to Remus z' and after this omen 


was announced or formally declared, (7unciats augurio, Or as 
Cicero. calls. it, decantato,. Divin. i. 47.) twelve ' yultures ap- 
peared to Romulus. Whereupon each was faluted king by 
his own party. The partizans of Remus claimed the crown 


© him from his having ſcen the omen+firſt; thoſe of Romulug, 


Tom the number of birds. Through the keeneſs of the con- 
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teſt they came to blows, and in the ſcuffle Remus fell. The 
common report 1s, that Remus was ſlain by Romulus for ha- 


-ving in derifion leapt over his walls, Liv. 1. 7. 


 AfterRomulus it became cuſtomary that no one ſhould enter 
upon an office without conſulting the auſpices. But Dionyſus 
mforms us, that in his time, this cuſtom was obſerved mere- 
ly for form's fake. In the morning of the day, on which 


_ thoſe eleCted were to enter on their magiſtracy, they roſe 2- 


bout twilight and repeated certain prayers under the open air, 
attended by an augur, who told them that lightning had ap- 
peared on the left, which was eſteemed a good omen, although 


.no ſuch thing had happened. "Chis verbal declaration, although 


falſe, was reckoned ſufficient, Dzony}. 11. 6. 

The augurs are ſuppoſed to have been firſt inſtituted by Ro- 
mulus, three in number, one to each tribe, Lv. x. 6. as the 
Haruſpices, Diony/. 11. 22. and confirmed by Numa, 1b. 64. 
A fourth was added, probably by Servius 'Tullius, when he 
encreaſed the number of tribes, and divided the city into four 
tribes, 1d. iv. 34. Liv. 1.13. The augurs were at-firit all pa- 
tricians z till A. U.. 454, when five plebeians were added, 
Liv. x. 9. Sylla encreaſed their number to fifteen, Liv. Ep. 
Ixxxix. They were at firſt choſen, as the other prieſts, by the 
Comitia Curiata, Dionyl. 1. 64. and afterwards underwent the 
fame changes as the pontifices. See p. 290. | 

 'The chief of the augurs was called MacisTER CoLLEG1L. 

The augurs enjoyed this ſingular privilege, that of whatever 
crime they were guilty, they could not be deprived of their 
office, Plin. Ep. iv. 8. becauſe, as Plutarch fays, g. Rom. 97. 
they were entruſted with the ſecrets of the empire. ——The 
laws of friendſhip were antiently obſerved with great care a- 
' mong the augurs, and no one was admitted into their number, 
who was know to be inimical to any of the- college, Cr. 


- Ham. 111. IO, : 


As the Pontifices preſcribed ſolemn forms and ceremonies, 
ſo the augurs explained all omens, Cic. Haruſp. g. 'They deriv- 
ed tokens {/igna) of futurity chiefly from five ſources, from 
appearances i the heavens, as thunder or lightning, from 
the ſinging or flight of birds, from the eating of chickens, 
from quadrupeds, and from uncommon accidents, called 
Dire v. -a.————The birds which gave omens by finging 
(oscixes) -were the raven, :(coruus), the crow, (cornix); 
[the owl, (nofua vel bubo), the cock, { gaitus gallinaceus), 
&c. Feſtus. Plin., x. 20. fe 22. 29. fe 42+ by flight, __ | 

5 | | 
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vel PRAPETES), were the eagle, vulture, &c. 1b, Gell. 
vi. 6. Serv. im Virg. Zn. in, 361. Cic, div. i. 47. nat. D. ul. 
64. by feeding chickens, (PULL1), Cic, div. ii. 34- fee p. 88. 
much attended to in war, Pl/:n. x. 22. /. 24. Liv. x. 40, and 
contempt of their intimations was ſuppoſed to occafion ſignal 
misfortunes ; as in the caſe of P. Claudius in the firſt Punic 
war z who, when the perſon who had the charge of the chick- 
ens, (PULLARIUS), told him they would not eat, which was 
eſteemed a bad omen, ordered them to be thrown into the 
ſea, ſaying, Then let them drink, After which, engaging the 
enemy, he was defeated with the loſs of his fleet, C:c. nat. D. 
il. 3. dv. i. 16. Liv. Ep. xix: Val. Max. 1. 4. 3. 

The badges of the augurs (Ornamenta auguralia, Liv. x. 7.) 
were, I; a kind of robe, called 'TRABEA, ſtripped with pur- 
ple, (virgata vel palmata, a trabibus dia), according to Ser- 
vius, made of purple and ſcarlet, (ex purpura et cocco miſftum), 
in Virg. An. vu. 612. So Dionyfius, ſpeaking of the dreſs 
of the Sahi, 11. 70.- who deſcribes it as faſtened with claſps, 
1b. hence bibaphum, 1. e. purpuram bis tintam, cogztare, to de- 
fire to be made an augur, Cic. Fam. 1. 16, bibapho veſtire, 
to make one, Att. i. 9. 2. A capof a conical ſhape, hke 
that of the porrtifices, Ibid. 3. A crooked ſtaff, which they 
carried in their right hand to mark out the quarters of the hea- 
vens, (quo regiones celi determinarent), called LFTUUS, (bacu- 
Jus y. -um, fene nodo aduncus, Liv. 1. 18. Incurvum et leviter a 
ſumma inflexum bacillum, quod ab ejus litui, quo canitur, fumilitu- 
dine nomen invent, Cic. divin. 17. PVirga brevis, in parte qua 
robuſtior eft, incurva, Gell. v. 8.) 8h, | 

An augur made his obfervations on the heavens, (SERV A- 
BAT de cel, v. celum, Cic. div. ii. 35. Dom. 15, Phil. ii, 
32. Lucan, 1.601. v. 395.) uſually in the dead of the night, 
oft mediam noftem, Gell iii. 2. media nofte, Liv. xxxiv. 14. 
cum eft SILENTIUM, Feſtus: nofte SILENTIO, Liv. ix. 38. viii. 
23. aperto celo, ita ut apertis uti liceat Iucernis, Plutarch. Q. R. 
71. 1d. filentium dicimus in auſpicio, quod omni vitio caret, Cic. 
div. 11. 44.) or about twilight, Diony/. ti. 5. - 

The augur took his ftation on an elevated place, called ax 
or TEMPLUM, Liv. i. 8. vel TABERNACULUM, Liv. iv. 7. Cic. 
div. 11. 35. which Plutarch calls -«.-», i: Marcell. p. 300.— 
where the view. was open on all fides; and to make it ſo, 
buildings were ſometimes pulled down, Having firſt offered 
up ſacrifices, and uttered a ſolemn prayer, (EFFATA, plur. 
Serv. Virg. En. vi. 197. whence effari templum, to conſe- 

| Pp 2 | crate 
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crate, Cic, Att, xii, 42. hinc FANA nominata, qu>d pontifices in 


facrands fati ſunt finem, Varr. L. L. v. 7.) he fat down { /eden; 
 » Cepit in SOLIDA SELLA,) with his head covered, (capite velato), 


and, according to Livy, 1. 18.'with his face turned to the 
eaſt ; ſo that the parts towards the ſouth were on the right, 
(partes dextre), and thoſe tqwards the north on the left, 
(/zve). T hen he determined with his /izuws the regions of the 
heavens from eaſt to welt, and marked in his mind ſome ob- 
je&t ſtraight forward, (/ignum contra animo finivit), at as great 
a diſtance, as his eyes could reach ; within which boundaries 
he ſhould make his obſervations, Liv. i. 18. This ſpace was 
alſo called 'PEMPLUM, (@ tugndo : locus augurii aut auſpicii 
cauſd quibuſdam concepts verbis finitus, Varr. L. L. vi. 2. Do- 
nat. in 'Ter. 11.5. 42.) Dionylius gives the ſame deſcription 
with Livy of the poſition of the augur, and of the quarters of 
the heavens, 14. 5. ſo Hyginus, de /imit, But Varro makes the 
augur look towards the ſouth, which he calls pars antica; con- 
ſequently, the pars /rni/tra was on the eaſt, and dextra, on 
the weſt : 'That on the north he calls pz/7ca, Ibid, In whate- 
ver poſition the - augur ſtood, omens cn the left among 
the Romans were reckoned lucky, Plaut. P/eud. ti. g. 72. 
Epid. "ii. 2. 1. Serv. in Virg. ii. 689. Cic. legg, lit. 3. div. ii. 
35. Gell. v, 12. Ovid. Trift. 1. 8. 49. Dionyf. ii. 5. but ſome- 
times omens on the left are called unlucky, Yirg. Ecl. 1. 18. 
ix. I5., Swuet.'Cl.'7. Vit. g. Ovid. Epift, 11. 115. in imitation of 
the Greeks, among whom augurs ſtood with their faces to the 


North, and then the eaſt, which was the lucky quarter, was 


on the right. (Sini/trum, quod bonum fit, noſtri nominaverunt, 
externt, (ſc, Grea), dextrum, Cic. div. 1i. 36.) Hence dexter 


3s often put for felix vel fauſtus, lucky or propitious, Virg. 


LEn. viii. 392. and fnifter for infelix, infauſtus, vel fune/iuc, 
unlucky or unfayouyrable, 1d. i. 444. Phn. Ep. 1. g. vil. 28. 
Tacit, Hift. v. 5. Thunder on the left was a good omen for 
every thing elſe but hoiding the comrt1a, Cic. div. ii. 18. 35- 
[Phe croaking of a raven (corvus) on the right, and of a crow 
(cornix) on the left, was reckoned fortunate, and vice ver/4, 
Cic. div. i. 7. & 39. In ſhort, the whole art of augury among 
the Romans was involyed in uncertainty, 46. It ſeems to 
Have been at firſt contrived, and afterwards cultivated chiefly 
to increaſe the- influence of the leading men oyer the multt- 
tude. | | EN er ag. 

' TheRomans took omens{omina captabant) alſo from quadru- 


> croſſing the way or appearing in an unaccultomed place, 


yo 
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uv. xiii. 62. Hor. od. iii. 27. Liv. xxi. ult,xxii. i.)}fromſneezing, 
{as flernutatione), ſpilling ſalt on the table, and other accidents 
of that kind, which were called Dia, ſc. fgna, or Dixz, 
Cic. de divinat.' i. 16. 11. 49. Div. xl. 18, Theſe the augurs 
explained, and taught how they ſhould be expiated. When 
they did ſo, they were ſaid commentari, Cic. Amic. 2. If the 
omen was good, the phraſe was, IMPETRITUM, INAUGURA= 
TUM EST, Plaut, Afin. ii. 11. and hence it was called Auguri- 
um impetrativum vel optatum, Serv. in Virg. An. v. 190. 
Many curious inſtances of Roman ſuperſtition with reſpeCt to 
omens and other things are enumerated, Plin. 28, 2. Cxfar, 


in landing at Adrumetum in Africa with his army, happened 


to fall on his face, which was reckoned a bad omen ; but he, 
| withgreat preſence of mind, tunned it to the contrary : For, 
taking hold of the ground with his right hand, and kiſling it, 
as if he had falien on purpoſe, he exclaimed, 1 7ake poſſeſſion 
of thee, O Africa, (T*NEO TE AFRICA), Dio. xlit. fin. Suct. 


Fol. 59- 


Future events were alſo prognoſticated by drawing lots, {/or- 


tibus ducendis, Cic.div.i 11. 33. thus, Oracula ſortibus equatis ducun- 
zur, 1d. i. 18, "That is, being fo adjuſted, that they had all an 
equal chance of coming out firſt, Plaut. Caf. ii. 6. 35.) Theſe 
lots were a kind of dice (zali v. tefſere) made of wood,' Plaut. 
Cas. ii. 6. 32. gold, Syet. Tb. 14. or other matter, Plaut. ib. 
46. Pauſan. Meſen. p. 113, with certain letters, words or 
marks inſcribed on them, Cic. div. it. 41. They were thrown 
commonly into* an urn, 76d. ſometimes filled with water, 
Plaut. ib. 28. & 33. and drawn out by the hand of a boy, Or 
of the perſon who conſulted the oracle. The prieſt of the 
temple explained the import of them, Cic. div. 1. 34. The lots 


were ſometimes thrown like common dice, and the throws 


eſteemed fayourable or not, as in playing, Swet. Tib. 14. Pro- 
pert. iv. 9. 19. SokTEs denotes not only the lots themſelves, 


and the anſwer returned from the explanation of them, thus, 
Sertes ipfas et cetera, que erant ad fortem 'i. e. ad reſponſum 


reddendum parata, diſturbavit fimia, Cic.div.i. 34. Liv. viii. 24. but 
alſo any verbal reſponſes whatever of an oraole, {/ortes que 
vaticinatione funduntur, que oracla verius dicimus,) Cic. div. 
1. 33. & 56. Die per carmina ſortes, Horat. art. p « 403. 80 
Liv. i. 56. v. 15. Virg, Zn. iv. 346. vi, 72» Ovid Met. 1. 
368 & 381. &e. Thus ORAcULUM is put both for the tem- 
ple, Cic. Font. 10. Ep. ad Brut. 2. and the anſwer given in 
Fo Cic. div, t, 1. 34. & FI. &C- T acitus calls by the Bug of 
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- Sortes the manner which the Germans uſed to form conjee. 
tures about futurity. 'They cut the branch of a tree in- 
to ſmall parts or ſlips (i: /urculos), and diſtinguiſhing theſe 
flips by certain marks, ſcattered them at random (temere ac 
fortuito) on a white cloth. "Then a prieſt, if the preſage was 
made for the public, (/: publice conſuleretur), if in private, the 
maſter of a family, having prayed to the gods, and tooking to 
| heaven, took up each of the lips three times, and interpreted 
it according to the mark impreſſed on it ; Tac. de mor, G. 10, Of 
prophetic lots, thoſe of Prezneſte were the moſt famous, Cir, 
div. ii. 41. Suet, Tib 63, Domit. 15. Stat. Sylv. 1. 3. 80. Livy 
mentions among unlucky omens the lots of Czre to have been 
diminiſhed in their bulk, (extenuate) xxi. 62. and of Falerii, 
xxii, 3. Omens of futurity -were alſo taken from names, 
Plaut. Perf. iv. 4. 73. Bacch., vi. 3. 50. thoſe who foretold fu- 
turity by lots, were called SORTILEGI ; which name Ifidorus 
applies to thoſe, who, upon opening any book at random, 
formed conjectures from the meaning of the firſt line or paſ- 
ſage which happened to caſt up, viii. g. Hence in later wri- 
ters we read of the SokTEes VIRGILIaNE, Homerice, &c. 
Sometimes ſeleCt verſes were written on flips of paper, (in pit- 
zaciis), and being thrown into an urn, were drawn out like 
common lots ; whence of theſe it was ſaid, Sors excidit, Spar- 
tian. Adrian. 2. Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 14. — Thoſe who foretold 
future events by obſerving the ſtars, were called AsTRoLOGT, 
_ Cic. divin. 1. 58. 39. il. 42. Perr. ii. 52. MaTHEMATICI, Surt. 
Aug. 94. Tib., Cal. 57. Tecit, Hit, i. 22. Fuvenal. vi. 561. xiv, 
2438. GENETHLIACT, Gell. xiv. 1. from geneſis vel genitura, 
the nativity or natal hour of any one, or the ſtar which hap- 
penned to be then rifing, ( /idus natalitium, Cic. div. ii. 43.) 
Juvenal. xiv. 248. Suet. "Tit. 9. and which was ſuppoſed to 
determine his future fortune : called alfo Horefcopus (ab hora 
inſpicienda,) thus, Geminos horoſcope vare (for vavio) products ge- 
210; O natal hour, although one and the ſame, thou produ- 
ceſt twins of different diſpoſitions, Pery: vi. 18, Hence a per- 
Ton was ſaid habere imperatoriam geneſem, to whom an aftrolo- 
ger had foretold at his birth, that he would be emperor, Swet. 
Veſp. 14. Dom. 10, Thoſe aſtrologers were alfo called Cral- 
DAI or BaBYLON11, becauſe they came originally from the 
country  betwixt the conflux of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
Plin. vi. 28. Hence Chaldaicis rationibus eruditus, {killed 1n 
aſtrology, Cic. div. ii. 47. Babylonica dorina, aftrology, Lus 
eret. v. 726,——nec' Babylonios tentdris numeras, and do ” 
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try aſtrological calculations, i. e. do yot conſult an aſtrologer, 
orat. od. 1. 11. who uſed to have a book, (Ephemeris, v. plur- 
-;des,) in which the riſing and ſetting, the conjunction, and 


other appearances of the ſtars were calculated. Some per- 


ſons were ſo ſuperſtitious, that in the moſt trivial affairs of 


life they had recourſe to ſuch books, Plin. 29. 1. which 


Juvenal ridicules, vi. 576. An Afiatic aſtrologer ( Phryx 
Augur, et Indus), ſkilled in aſtronomy (aftrorum mundique pe- 
ritus), was conſulted by the rich; the poor applied to com- 
mon fortune tellers ( /orti/egt vel divini,) who uſually fat in 
the Circus maximus, Ibid, Hence called by Horace fallax, 
Sat... 0333s: OF: 

Thoſe who foretold future events by interpreting dreams, 
were called, ConjeFores; by apparent inſpiration, W 

divin ; wates v. vaticinatores, dC. | 
| Perſons diſordered in their mind, (melancholict, cardidri, et 
þhrenetici), were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the faculty of preſaging 
future events, Czc. div. 1. 38, Theſe were called by various 
other names; CERRITI or Ceriti, Plaut. Amph. 11. 2. 144- 


Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 278. becauſe Ceres was ſuppoſed ſometimes 


to deprive her worſhippers of their reaſon, Non. i. 213. alfo 
LarvaTli, Larvarum. pleni, 1. e. furioft et mente mott, quaſi Lat- 
vis et ſpefris exterriti, Feſtus. Plaut. Men. v. 4. 2. and LyM- 
PHATICI, or lymphati, Virg. Zn. vii. 377. Liv. vii. 17. (@ 
nymphis in furorem ati, wugnrunru, Varro L. Le vt. 5. qui ſþe- 
ciem quandam e fonte, id eft HPigiem nymphe viderint, Feſtus), be- 
cauſe the nymphs made thoſe who ſaw them mad. Thdore 
makes /ymphaticus the fame with one ſeized with the hydropho- 
bia, qui aquam timeat, i308, ) x. litera L. Pavor Iymphaticus, 
a panic fear, Liv. x. 28. Senec. ep. 13. Numm auri lymphati- 
ci, burning in the pocket, as eager to get out, or to be ſpent, 
Plaut, Pen. i. 2.132. Mens lymphata Mareotice, intoxicated, 
Horat. Od. i. 37. 14. As hellebore was uſed in curing thoſe 
who were mad, hence elleboroſus for inſanus, Plaut. Rud. iv. 
3- 67. 'Thoſe tranſported with religious enthuſiaſm were call- 
ed FANATICI, Fuvenal. ii. 113. IV. 123. Cic. div. li. 57. 
Dom. 60. from FANUM, a fari, becauſe it was conſecrated by 
a ſet form of words, (fando), Feſtus, & Varr. L. L. v. 7.— 
or from FAauNus, (qui primus fani conditor fuit), Serv. in Virg. 
G.t.ro. From the influence of the moon on perſons labour- 
wg -under certain kinds of inſanity, they are called by lates 
writers, LUNATICI. | | PN ta 
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* HARUSPICES, (ab haruga, i. e. boftia, Donat. in Ter: 


Phorm. iv. 4. 28. vel potius a vifimis, aut extis vitimarum in 
ara inſpiciendis); called alſo ExT1sPices, Cic. div. ii. 11. 
Non. i. 53. whoexamined the victims and their entrails after 
they were ſacrificed, and from thence derived omens of futu- 
rity ; alſo from the flame, ſmoak, and other circumſtances at- 
tending the ſacrifice; as if the victim came to the altar with- 
_ out reſiſtance, ſtood there quietly, fell by one ſtroke, bled 
freely, &c. Theſe were favourable figns. "The contrary are - 
enumerated, Virg. G. iii. 486. Lucan. i."6og, &c. They al- 
fo explained prodigies, Cie. Cat. ni. 8. Div. i. 3. Suet. Aug. 
29. Plin. vii. 3. 'Their office reſembled that of the augurs ; 
but they were not eſteemed fo honourable: Hence, when Ju- 
lius Czſar admitted Ruſpina, one of them, . into the ſenate; 
Cicero repreſents it as an indignity to the order, Fa. vi. 18. 
'Their art was called Harvseicina, v. haruſpicunt diſciplina, 
Cic. div. i. 2. 41. derived from Etruria, where it 1s ſaid t9 
have been diſcovercd by one Tages, Cic. div. ii. 23. Ovid. met. 
XV. 553. Lircan. 1.637. Cenſerin. nat. d. 4. and whence Ha- 
ruſpices were often ſent for to Rome, Liv. v. 15. xxvil. 37. 
_ Cic. Cat, ii. 8. Lucan. 1. 584. Martial. iii. 24. 3. They ſome- 
times came from the eaſt ; thus Armenius vel Comagenus ha- 
ruſpex, Juvenal. vi. 549. Females alſo practifed this art, 
(Arvsercz), Plaut, Mil. Glor. iti. 1. 99. The college of the 
Haruſpices was inſtituted by Romulus, Diny/. ii. 22. Of 
what number it conſiſted is uncertain, Their chief was called 
SUMMUS' HARUSPEX, Cc. div. tt. 24. | ITS. 
_ Caro uſed to fay, he was furprifed that the Haruſpices did 
not laugh when they ſaw one another, Cic nat. D. i. 26. Di. 
vin. 11. 24. their art was'fſ0o ridiculous; and yet wonderful in- 
ſtances are recorded of the truth of their prediQtions, Liv. xxv. 
16. Salluft. Fug. 63. Tacit. hiſt.” i. 27. Suet. Gath. 19. Sueb, 
Ce/. 81. Dio. xliv. 18. , / 


nm. QUINDECEMVIRE facris fatiundis, who had the. 
charge of the fſibylline books, inſpeted them by the appoint- | 
ment of the ſenate in dangerous junctures, and performed 
the ſacrifices which they enjoined. It belonged to them 1 
particular to celebrate the ſecular games, Horat. de carm. ſec. 
| 70. Tacit. Annal. ii. T1. vi. 12. and thoſe of ApoNo, Dr. liv. 
19. They are faid to have been inſtituted on the following 
occaſion. | «7; 2 OO MOTT 

A certain woman called Amalthza,' from a foreign coun- 


tay, is ſaid to hive come to Tarquinius'Superbus, VRng 


: ſell nine books of 'Sibylline or prophetic oracles. But upon 
Tarquin's. refuſal to give her the price which ſhe aſked, ſhe 
went away, and burnt three of them. Retutning ſoon after, 


the ſought the ſame price for the remaining fix. Whereupon 


being ridiculed by the king, as a ſenſeleſs old woman, ſhe 
went and burnt other three; and coming back {till des 
manded the ſame price for the three which remained:  Gel- 


lius ſays that the books were burnt in the king's preſence, i, _ 


tg. Tarquin ſurpriſed at the ſtrange conduct of the woman 
conſulted the Augurs, what to do. 'They regretting tlie loſs 
of the books, which had been deſtroyed, adviſed the king to 
give the price required. 'The woman therefote having de- 
livered the books, and having defired theni to be carefully 


kept, diſappeared; and was never afterwards ſeen, Dieny/: iv. 


62. Lafant, i. 6. Gell: i. 19. Pliny ſays ſhe burnt twobooks, and 
only preſerved one, Pin. xiii. 13, {. 27. 'Farquin committed 
the care of theſe books, called LiBkt SIBYLLINI, zbid; or VER> 
SUs, Horat, tarm. [et 5. Cie, Verr. iv. 49. to tvzo men (Duum- 
virt), of illuſtrious birth, Diony/. 361d, one of whom, called 
Atilius, Diony/.'iv. 62. or 'Tullius, Val: Max. i. 1. 13: heis 
faid to/ have puniſhed, for being unfaithful to his truſt, by 
ordering him to -be ſewed up alive in a ſack, (:7 culeum inſu:), 
ond thrown! into the ſea, 15:d. the puniſhment afterwards in- 
flifted on parricides, Gic. Roſe: Aim. 25. Iii the year 387, ten 
men (decemwviri) were appointed for this purpoſe; five patricians, 
and five-plebeians, Lv. vi. 37. 42. afterwards fifteen, as it is 
thought by-Sylla, Serv. in Virg. Zn. vi. 75; Julius Czar 
made them'fixteenys Dio. xlii. 51: Klin. 5x. They were crea- 
ted in the ſame manner as the Poxtificesr, Dio. liv. 19. See 
Lex Doniitia. The chief- of them was called MacisTtr Cor- 
LEGIT, 'Plip. Xxviti. 2. | ; "x 

Theſe Sibylline books were ſuppoſed to contain the fate of. 
the Roman empire, Liv. xxxviii. 45. and therefore, in public 
danger or calamity, the keepers of them were frequently or=, 
dered by the ſenate to inſpeR (adire; inſpicere v. conſulere) 
then, Liv. iii. 10. Vs 13: vii: 27. $1. 12. XX1, G2. XXi1. 9. XXIX. 
10. xxXxvii 37, xh. 21. They were kept in a ſtone cheſt 
below ground in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. But the 
Capitol being burnt in the Marſic war, the Sibylline books 
were deſtroyed together with it, A. U. 670. Whereupon 
ambaſſadors were'ſent every where to colle& the oracles of 
the Sibyls, Tacit. Ann, vi. 12. For there were other prophe= 


tic women beſides the one who came tg Tarquin. LaQtanti- 
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us from Varro mentions ten, 1. 6. ZElian, four, xii. 35. Plin 
| ſays there were ſtatues of three Sibyls near the Roftra in the 

Forum, xxxiv. 5./. 10." The chief were the Sibyl of Cume, 
(S1BYLL4A CUME4), whom ZEneas is ſuppoſed to have conſult- 
ed; called by Virgil Deiph3be, An. vi. 36.98. from her age, /on- 
geva, 321. vivax, Ovid.Met, xiv. 104.and of the Sibyl Erythrz, 

a city of Ionia, (ERYTHR&A SIBYLLA), Cic. divin. i. 18. who 
uſed to utter her oracles with ſuch ambiguity, that, whatever 
happened, ſhe might ſeem to have predicted it, 1d. ii. 54. the 

yerles, however, were ſo contrived, that the firſt letters of 

them joined together made ſome ſenſe ; hence called Acro- 

STICHIS, or in the plural acro/tichider, ( duporogu;), Dionyſ. iv. 

62, Chriſtian writers often quote the Sibylline verſes in ſup- 

port of Chriſtianity ; as, LaQantius, i. 6. ii. IT, 12. iv. 6. 

but theſe appear to have been fabricated, 

From the various Sibylline verſes thus collefted, the Duin- 
decemviri made out new books ; which Auguſtus, (after 
having burnt all other prophetic books, fatidici libri, both 
Greek and Latin, above 2000), depoſited in two gilt caſes, 
{ forulis auratis), under the baſe of the ſtatue of Apollo, in the 

. temple of that god on the Palatine hill, Swet. Aug. 31. to which 
Virgil alludes, 47. vi. 69 &c. having firſt cauſed the prieſts to 
write over with their own hands a new copy of them, becauſe 
the former books were fading with age. Do. liv. 17. 

The Yuindecemviri were exempted from the. obligation of 
ſerving in the army, and from other offices in the city. Their 
prieſthood was for life, Diony/; iv. 62. They were properly 
the prieſts of Apollo; and hence each of them had at his. 
| houſe a brazen tripod, (corting vel tripus), Serv. in Virg. An; 
1, 332. Val. Flacc. 1. 5. as being ſacred to Apollo, Swet. Aug. 

52, Similar to that on which the prieſteſs of Delphi ſat, which 
Servius makes a three-footed ſtool or table, (men/a), Ibid. 360. 
but others, a vaſe with three feet and a covering, properly cal- 
led Cortina, (iz; ), which alſo ſignifies a large round cauldron, 
Plin.xxxv. 114.41. Varr, L. Li. 3.0ften put for the whole tri- 
pod, or for the oracle, Virg. An. vi. 347+ iii. 92. Ovid, Met. 
xv. 635. Plin, xxxiv. 3. /. 8. hence ?ripodas entire, to under- 
ſtand the oracles of Apollo, Yirg. An. iii. 360. When tri- 
pods axe ſaid to- have been given in a preſent, vaſes or cnps 
ſupported on three feet are underſtood, Firg. £n. v. 110- 
 Herat: od. iv. 8. 3. Nep. Pauf. 1. Ovid. Her. itt. 32. Set. Aug 
-.52. ſuch as are to be ſeen on antient coins = 1v 
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IV. SEPTEMVIRI epuJorum, who prepared the ſacred feaſts 


at games, proceſſhions, and other ſolemn occaſions; | 
It was cuſtomary among the Romans to decree feaſts to the 
gods, in order to appeaſe their wrath, eſpecially to Jupiter, 
(epulum Fovis, v. -1) during the public games, (/udorum caus 
ja), Liv. xxv. 2. xxvil. 38. xxix. 38. fin. XxX. 39. xXXXl. 4: 
XXxXit. 7. Theſe ſacred entertainments became ſo numerous, 
that the Pontifices could no longer attend to them 3 on which 
account, this order of prieſts was inſtituted to a& as their aſ- 
 fiſtants, They were firſt created A. 557, three in number, 
(Trrumvirt EevLoNEs,) Liv. xxxiii. 44. Cic. orat. i. 19. 
and were allowed to wear-the toga pretexta, as the Pontifices, 
wid. in the fing. TrwuMvirs EevLlo, 1d. xl. 42. Their num- 
ber was encreaſed to ſeven, it is thought by Sylla, Gell. i. 12. 
fing. SEPTEMVIRQUE EPULI1s fe/tts, Lucan. i. 602. If any thing 
| had been neglected or wrongly performed in the public games, 
the Epulones reported it (afferebant) to the Pontificer; by whoſe 
decree the games on that account were ſometimes celebrated 
anew, Cic. Hay. 10. Liv. ib. The ſacred feaſts were prepa- 
red with great magnificence ; hence, Cene pontificum, v. port- 
zificales, et augurales, for ſumptuous entertainments, Horat. 
_ Od. iti. 14+ 28. Macreob. Sat. 11. 9. = 

The Pontifices, Augures, Sepremviri Epulones, and Duinde- 
cemviyi, were called the four colleges of prieſts, (rwovap; lepworracy 
Dis. iii. 1. Sacerdotes SUMMORUM COLLEGIORUM, Suet. Aug. 
101.) When'divine honours were decreed to Auguſtus, af- 
terhis death, a fifth college wasadded, compoſed of his prieſts ; 
hence called CoLLEGIUM SODALIUM AUGUSTALIUM, T acit: 
Ann. iti. 64. Dio. lvi. 46. lvitii 12. So FLAVIALIOM collegium, 
the prieſts of Titus and Veſpaſian, Suet. Dom. 4. But the 
name of COLLEGIUM- was applied not only to ſome ather 
fraternities of prieſts, Liv. xxxvi. 3: but to any number of 
men joined in the ſame office ; as the Conſuls, Ziv. x. 22. 
24. Pretors, Cic. Off. iii. 20, Quzſtors, Swet. Claud. 24% 
Tribunes,' Cie. dom: 18. alſo to' any body of merchants, Liv. 
il. 27,. or mechanics, Plin. xxxiv. 1, Plin., ep. x. 42. to 
thoſe who lived in the capitol, Liv.'v. 50. 52. even to an aſ- 
ſemblage of the meaneſt citizens. Cic. dom. 28. or ſlaves, Cice 
poft red. ini8en. 1.7. Set. 25. Piſ. 4. | ? 
To each of the colleges of Pontifices, Augurer, and Quinde- 
cemviri, Julius 'Czſar added one, Dis. xlii. 51. and to the 
Septemwviri, tliree, - 1d. xlit. fin- After the- battle-of AQtium, 
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a power was granted to Auguſtus of adding to theſe colleges 
as many extraordinary members as he thought proper ; which 
power was exerciſed by the ſucceeding emperors : So that the 
number of theſe colleges was thenceforth very uncertain, Diu, 
li. 20, Iii. 17. They ſeem, however, to have retained their 
antient names z thus, "Tacitus calls himſelf Puindecemwirali 
facerdotio preditus, Ann. xi, 11, and Pliny mentions a SEpTEM-« 
'viR EPULONUM, Zp. 11.11. 


It was antiently ordained by law, that two perſons of the 


| ſame family of Th; auTng vp yiveicg ) ſhould not enjoy the ſame 


prieſthood, Dio. xxxix. 179. But under the emperors this 
regulation was diſregarded, | | 

The other fraternities of prieſts, were leſs conſiderable, al- 
though compoſed of perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank. 

1. FRATRES AMBARVALES, twelve in number, who 
offered up ſacrifices, for the fertility of the ground, (ut arva 
fruges fer rent), Varr. iv. 15. which were called Sacra Ambarva- 
lia, becauſe the victim was carried round the fields, (arva am- 
biebat, ter circum ibat heftia fruges, Virg. G. 1. 345.) Hence 
they were ſaid, agros lu/trare, Id. ecl. v. 95. et. purgare, Ti- 
bull. i1. 1.1. & 17. and the victim was called Hos'r14 aMBAR- 


VALIs, Þeſlus, Macrcb. Sat. iil.-$.) attended with a crowd of 


country people, having their temples bound with garlands of 


| oak leaves, dancing and! tinging the praiſes of Ceres; to whom 


libations were made of honey diluted with milk and wine, 


| (cur tu latle faves, 1, e. mel, et miti dilue Baccho, Virg. G. 1, 
344+) theſe facred rites were performed before they began to 


Teap, privately as well as publicly, 1b. 347. hey FL 

.Fhis order, of prieſts is: ſaid tq have been inſtituted by Ro- 
mulus in honor of his nurſe Acca Laurentia, who. had 12 
ſons, and when one of them died, Romulus, to conſole her, 
offered to ſupply his place, and called himſelf and the reſt of 
her ſons, FRaTREs ARVALES. Their office was for life, and 


_ continued even..in captivity and exile. 'They\wore' a crown 


made of the ears of corn, (corona ſpicea), and a white woollen 
wreath around their temples, (infula alba) Gell. Vl, I7., Plin, 


; 4; 11 0 PIO 2 LR 2 Phi? 99s 
InFuLE erant filamenita lanea, quibus ſacerdotes et hoſtie, tem- 
plaque velabantur, Feſtus. 'Dhe infule. were broad woollen 
bandages tied with ribbands,. (vitte), Virg. G. iii. 487. £87 
x 538. Ovid. Pont. iii. - 2. 74» uſed not only by prieſts to. 


cover their heads, Cic. Verr. iy. 50. Lucatt. v- 143+ but _ 
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by ſuppliants, Caf. B. C. ii. 12. Liv. xxiv. 30. xXx. 25. Tacit. 
Hiſt. 1. 66. | | 
2. CURIONES, the prieſts, who performed the public ſa- 


cred rites in each curia, 30 in number. See p. 1. Heralds who 


notified the orders of the prince or people at the ſpectacles 
were alſo called Curtones, Plin. Ep.iv. 7. Martial. Pref. 1. 
Plautus calls a lean lamb cur, 1 e. qui curd macet, which is 
lean with care, Aul. iv. 6. 27, _ | 

3- FECIALES vel Fetiales, ſacred perſons employed in de- 
claring war and making peace, L:v. ix. 5. "The Pecialis, who 
took the oath in name of the Roman people in concluding a 
treaty of peace, was called Pater Patratus, (quod jusjurandum 
pro toto populo patrabat, 1. e. preſiabat vel peragebat), Liv. i. 24. 
Che Feciales (collegium fectalium, Liv. xxxvi. 3.) were inſtitut- 
ed by Numa Pompilius, borrowed, as Dionyſius thinks, 1. 21. 
11. 72. from the Greeks : they are ſuppoſed to have been 
20 in number, Yarr, apud Non, xii. 43. "They judged con- 
cerning every thing which related to the proclaiming of war 
and the making of treaties, 16:d. Cic. egg. 11. 9. the forms they 
uſerl were inſtituted by Ancus. Liv. i. 32. They were ſent 
to the enemy to demand the reſtitution of effets, (CLaRIGAa» 
TUM, 1, &. res raptas, clare repetitum,) they always carried in their 
hands, or wreathed round their temples, vervain, (verbena,) 
verv in Virg. xi. 120, vel verbenarca, a kind of ſacred graſs 
or clean herbs,( /agmina, v. herbe pure,) plucked from a par- 


_ ticularplace in the capitol, with theearth, in which it grew, ( gra- 


men ex arce cum ſua terra evulſum;) hence the chief of them was 
called VERBENARIUS, Pl:n. xxii. 3. xxx. 9.1, 69. If they were 
ſent to make a' treaty, each of them carried vervain as an em- 
blem of peace, and a flint ſtone to ſtrike the animal which 
was ſacrificed, ( preves lapides filices, privaſque verbenas,) Liv. 
XXX. 4J, wit X | | potu{ 

_ 4. PODALES Ti vel Titienſes, prieſts appointed by Titus 
Tatius to preſerve the ſacred rites of the Sabines ; or by Ro- 
mulus in honour of Tatius himſelf, Tacit. Annal. i. 54. Hip. 
11. 95. jn imitation of whom the prieſts inſtituted to Auguſ- 
ol his death were called SODALEs, ibid, Suet. Claud. 6. 

all, $0 MT NG | $2 nt 


5. REX Sacrorum, vel Rex ſacrificulus, a prieſt appointed 


after the expulſion of Tarquin, to perform the ſacred rites, 
which the kings themſelves ufed formerly to perform ; an 
othce of ſmall importance, and ſybjeC&t to the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, as all the other prieſts were, Lv. 1. 2, Diony/. ww. 74+ Ve 
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choſen from the patricians, C:c.. dom. 14. 
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1. Before a perſon was admitted to this prieſthood, he waz 
obliged to reſign any other office he bore, Liv. xl. $2, His 
wite was called Regina, Macrob. Sat. i. 15. and his houſe 
antiently, REG1a, Serv. jun Virg. ZEn. viii. 363. 


The PRIESTS of PARTICULAR GODS. 


HE prieſts of particular gods were called FLAMINES, 
from a cap or fillet (a f/o vel pileo), which they wore on 
their head, Yarr. L. L. iv. 15. The chief of theſe were, 

I. Flamen DLALIS, theprieſt of Jupiter, who was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a liftor, /ella curulis, and toga pretexta, Liv. i. 20. and 
had a right from his office of coming into the ſenate, Liv, 
xxvii. 8, Flamen MARTIALES, the prieſt of Mars; QUI- | 
RINALIS, of Romulus, &c. Theſe three were always 
They were 
firſt inſtituted by Numa, Liv. i. 20. Dienyf. ti, 64. who 


| had himſelf performed the ſacred rites, which afterwards be- 
longed to the Flamen Dtalis, Liv. i. 20. They were after» 


wards created by the people, Gell. xy. 27, when they were 
ſaid to be elefti, deſignatt, creati vel deſtinati, Vell. ii, 43. Suet. 
Jul. 1. and inaugurated or ſolemnly admitted to their office 
by the Pontifex M. and the Augurs, Cic. Phil. 11. 43. Brut. 1. 
Suet. Cal. 12. Liv. xxx. 26. Val. Max. vi. g. 3. when they 


were ſaid inaugurari, prod: vel capi, Ibid. & Cic. Mil. 10. 17. 


'The Pontifex M. ſeems to. have nominated three perſons to 
the people, of whom they choſe one, Tacit. Ann. iv. 16. 

"The Flamines wore a purple robe called Lana, Cic. Brut, 
14- which ſeems to have been thrown over their zoga ; hence. 
called by Feſtus duplex amietus, and a conical cap, called aPEX, 
Lucan. 1. 604. Lanigeroſque APICES, Virg. ZEn. viti. 664. Al- 


_ though not Portifices, they-ſeem to have had a ſeat-in that col- 


lege, Cic. Haruſp.6. dom. 9g. Other Flamines were afterwards cre- 
ated called MinozEs, who: might be plebeians, Feftus, as the 
Flamen of Carmenta, the mother of :.Evander, C:c. Brut. 14. 
The emperors alſo, after their conſecration, had each of them 
their Flamines, and likewiſe colleges .of prieſts. who pore 
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called ſodales, Suet. Cl. 6. Thus, FLAMEN CA@SARIS, Suet. Ful, 
74. 1c. Antonius, Cic, Phil. ii. 43. Dio. xl. iv. 6. 

'Che Flamen of Jupiter was an office of great dignity, (MAXI- 
ME dignationts inter xv. flamines, Feſtus.) but ſubjeCted to man 
reſtrictions, as, that he ſhould not ride on horſeback, Feft. 5. 
Plin, xxviii. 9. nor ſtay one night without the city, Lv. v. 5. 
2. Tacit. Ann. iii. 58. nor take an oath, Liv. xxxi. 50. and fſe- 
yeral others enumerated, Gell. x. 15. Plutarch. q. Rom. 39. 
43. 107. 108. &c. His wife, (Flaminica,) was likewiſe under 
particular reſtrictions, 1b:d, & Tacit. Ann. iv. 16. but ſhe 
could not be divorced, and- if ſhe died, the Flamen reſigned his 
office, Plutarch. gq. Rom. 49. becauſe he could not perform 
certain ſacred rites without her aſſiſtance, 76. 

From the death of Merula, who killed himſelf in the 
temple of Jupiter, (incifis venis, ſuperfuſoque altaribus ſanguine,) 
Cicero ſays in the temple of Veſta, Orat. ii. 3. to avoid 
the cruelty of Cinna, A. 666. Flor, iii. 21: Yell. 1. 22. there 
was no Flamen Dias, for 52 years, Tacit. Ann. ii. 58. (Dio 
makes it 95 years, liv. 36. but ſeems not conſiſtent, 1b. 24.) 
and the duties of his funQtion were performed by the Pontifi- 
ces; till Auguſtus made Servius Maluginenſis Prieſt of Jupi- 
ter, Tacit. ib. Swet. Aug, 31. Julius Czſar had indeed been 
elected (deſtinatus, Suet. 1. creatus, Vell. ii. 43.) to that office 
at 173 but not having been inaugurated, was ſoon after de- 
prived of it by Sylla, 13:4. | 

II. SALII the prieſts of Mars, twelve in number, inſtituted 
by Numa; ſo called, becauſe on ſolemn occaſions they uſed to 
20 through the city dancing, (a /altu nymina ducunt, Ovid. Faſt. 
il. 38. 7, exſultantes SALIL, Virg. Zn. viii. 663. a ſaltando, 
quod facere in comitio in ſacris quotannis ſolent et debent, Varr. i. 
Is.) dreſt in an embroidered tunic, (tunicd pid), bound with 
a brazen belt, and a toga pretexta or trabea ; having on their 
head a cap rifing to a conſiderable height in the formof a cone, 
(apex, xBaria, ) With' a ſword by their ſide; in their right 
hand, a ſpear, a rod, or the like; and in their left, one of 
the Ancilia, or ſhields of Mars, Diony/. ii. 90. Lucan ſays it 
hung from their neck, Et Salius leto portat Ancilia collo, i, 603. 
Seneca reſembles the leaping of the Sali, (/altus SALLARIS), 
to that of fullers of cloth, (/a/tus eULLONIUs), Ep. 15. 
They uſed to: go to the capitol, through the Forum and other 
public parts of the city, ſinging .as they went, ſacred ſongs, 
( per urbem ibant canentes carmina cum tripudiis ſolennique ſalta= 
iu, Liv. i. 20. Horat. od. i. 36. 12. iv. 1. 28.) ſaid to have 

en compoſed by Numa, (Saliare Nume carmen), Horat. Ep. 
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it. I. 86. Tacit, Ann. ii. 83. which, in the time of Horace, 
could harldly.be underftood by any one, 1b:d. ſcarcely by the 


prieſts themſelves, Pruinf1i, 1, 6, 40. Feſtus calls theſe verſes 


. 


AXAMENTA vs. Affamenta.. | 
-  'The moſt ſolemn ptoceſſion of the Sali: was on the firſt of 
March, in commemoration of the time when the ſacred ſhield 
was believed to have fallen from heaven; in the reign of Numa; 
They reſembled the armed dancers of the Greeks, called Cu- 
retes, from Crete, where that mannef of dancing, called 
PrnRICHE, had its origin 3 whether invented by Minerva, or, 
according to the fables of the poets, by the Carers, who, be- 
mg entruſted with the care of Jupiter in his infancy, Serv. in 
Virg. iv. 151, to- prevent his being diſcovered by his father, 


 Urowned his cries by the ſound of their arms' ahd cymbals, 


Dieny/. 1. 50. vith 72. Hygin. 139: It was certainly common 
among the Greeks in the time of Homer, 7. vi. v. 494. 

No one could be admitted into the order of the Sali; unleſs 
a native of the place, and freeborn, whoſe father and mother 
were alive; "The Sali, after finiſhing their proceſſion, had a 
ſplendid eritertainment prepared for them, Suzt. Claud. 33. 4. 
hence, SALIARES dapes, coſtly diſhes, Heorat. od. 1. 37. 2. 
#pulari Saliarem in niodum, to feaſt luxunouſly, Czc. Att. v. 9. 
'Pheir chief was called PRAsUL, (1. e.- gut ante atios ſalit) ; who 


Teems to have gone foremoſt in the proceſſion, Cic., div. 1. 26: 


11, 66. their principal muſician, VAaTEs, and he who admitted 
new members, Mac1sTER, Capitolinn,'in Antoriin: philof. 4. Ac- 
cording to Dionyſius, ii: 32. Tullus Hoſtilius added twelve 
other Sa/r/, who were called AGONALES =-en/es, or Collini, 
from havir's their chapel on the Colline hill; Thoſe infſtitu- 
ted by Numa had their chapel on the Palatine hill z hence for 


| the ſake of diſtinftion they were called PaLaTint, 1d. 1. 


IIT. LUPERCY, the prieſts of Pan ; fo called (a lups) from a 


wolf, becauſe that god was ſuppoſed to keep the wolves from 


the theep, Serv. in Virg. Zn. viii: 343+ Hence the place 


where he was worſhipped was called Lypercal, and his feſtival 


T.upercalia, which was celebrated in February ; at which time 
the Luperci ran up and down the city naked, with only a girdle 
of goat's ſkin round their waiſt, arfd thongs of the ſame n 


their hands, with which they ſtruck thoſe they met ; particu- 


larly married women, who were thence ſuppoſed to be ren- 
dered prolific, Ovid. Faſt: 11. 427. & 445» 


- There were three companies { ſedalitates } of Luperct ; — 
- : Fo : an 1 
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antient, called Faprani and QuinTIL1ant, (a Fabio et Quin. 
tilio prepgfitis fiuis, Feſtus), and a third called JuL11, inftitu- 
ted in honour of JuliusCzſar, whoſe firſt chiefwas Antony; and 
therefore, in that capacity, at the feſtival of ' the Lupercalia, 
although conſul, he went almoſt naked into the forum Fulium, 
attended by his liftors, and having made an harangue to the 
people, (mudus concionatus eft), Cie. Phil. ii. 34. & 43. from 
the Roſtra, he, according to concert as it was believed, pre- 
ſented a crown to Czſar, who was ſitting there in a golden 
chair, dreſt in a purple robe, with a golden diadem, which 


had been decreed him, ſurrounded by the whole ſenate and 
people, 1b. ' Antony attempted rr to put the crown 


on his head, addreſſing him by the title of King, and declarin 

that what he ſaid and did was at the deſire of his fellow citizens, 
Dio. xlv. 31. & 41. xIvi. 5. But Cmzfar perceiving the 
ſtrongeſt marks of averſion in the people, rejected it, ſaying, 
that Jupiter alone was king of Rome, and therefore ſent the 
crown to the Capitol, as a preſent to that God, Swer. Cz/. 79. 
Cic. Phil. vii. 5. ve 14. Xill. 8. 15. 19. Dio. xlvi. 19. Yell. 
ii. 56. Plutarch. Caf. p. 736. Anton. p. 921. Appian. B. C, 


ii. p. 496. It is remarkable that none of the ſucceeding em- 


perors, in the plenitude of their power, ever ventured to aſ- 
ſume the name of King. 

As the Luperci were the moſt antient order of prieſts, ſaid 
to have been firſt. inſtituted by Evander, Ovid. Faſt. ni. 279. 
Liv. i. 5. ſo they continued the longelit, not being aboliſhed till 
| the time of Anaſtaſius, who died, A. D. 518. 

IV. PO'FITH and PINARII, the prieits of Hercules, in- 
ſtituted by Evander, Liv. i. 7. Virg. An. viii. 270. 
when he built an altar to Hercules, called Maxima, 
after that hero had flain Cacus, Liv. i. 7.—— ſaid to 
have been inſtruCted in the ſacred rites by Hercules him- 
ſelf, Cc. dom. 52. Serv. in Virg. An. viii. 269. being then 
two of the moſt illuſtrious families in that place. The Pinariz 
happening to come too late to the ſacrifice, after: the entrails 
were eaten up, (extts adeſts,) were by the appointment of Her- 
cules never after permitted to taſie the entrails, bid. & Diony/. 
i. 40. So that they acted only as aſliſtants in performing 
the ſacred rites; { Et domus Herculei cuſtos Pinaria fagri, Virg. 
Ibid). The Potiti, being taught by Evander, continued to pre- 
lide at the ſacrifices of Hercules, , for many ages; (Anti/tites 
ſari ejus fuerunt, Liv. ib. Primuſque Potitius auftor, Virg, 
1d.) till the Pinariiby the authority or advice of Appius Clau- 

| ane 2 dius, 
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| tinued to be the number ever after, Diony/. ibid. Feftus in 
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dius, the cenſor, having delegated their miniſtry to public 
{laesy their whole race, (genus omne, v. GY&Ns Potitiorum), 
conſiſting of 12 Familie, became extinft, within a year; and 
ſome time after Appius loſt his ſight: a warning, ſays Liyy, 
againſt making innovations in religion, (quod dimovendis ftatu 
ſuo ſacris religionem facere poſſet,) ix. 29. - 
 V. GALLL, theprieſts of Cybe/z the mother of the gods, fo 
called from GaLLus, a river in Phrygia, which was ſuppoſed 
to make thoſe who drank of it mad, fo that they caſtrated 
themſelves, Fe/tus; as the prieſts of Cybele did, Herodian, i. 
11, Ovid. Fajt. iv. 361. (genitalia frbi abſcindebant cultris lapide- 
& vel Samid teſid, with knives of ſtone or Samian brick), 
TJavenal. 11. 116. vi. 513. Martial. wi. 81. 3. Plin. xi. 49. f, 
IO9. XXXV, 12, f, 46. in imitation of Atys, -yis, Attis, dis, 
v. Attin, ins, Ovid. Faſt. iv. 223. &c. Met. x. 104. Arnoh. 
called alſo CorRyBANTES, {orat. od. 1. 16, 8. their chief Ar- 
CHIGALLUS, Serv. tn Virg. ix. 116. Plin. xxxv. 10. f, 36. all 
of Phrygian extraction, Dzony/. 11, 19. who uſed to carry 
round the image of Cybele, with the geſtures of mad people, 


rolling their heads, beating their breaſts to the ſound of the 


flute, (1b: Berecynthie v. buxi), making a great noiſe with 
drums and cymbals, Horat. od. i. 16. 7. Virg. An. 1x 619. 
Sometimes alſo cutting their arms, and uttering dreadful pre- 
ditions, Lucan. 1. 565. Senec. Med. 804. During the feſti- 
val called HiLakia, at the vernal equinox, - (viii. Kal. April.) 
AMacrob. Sat. 1. 21. they waſhed with certain ſolemnities the 
1nage of Cybele, her chariot, her lions, and all her ſacred 
things, in the Tiber, at the conflux of the Almo, Ovid. Fof.. 
1. 337- 'Phey annually went round the villages, aſking an 
alms, (flipem emengicantes), It:d. 350. Dionyl. ii. 19. which 
all other prieſts were prohibited to do, Cic. /egg. ii. 9. 16. 

'The rites of Cybele-were diſgraced by great indecency 
of expreſſion, Fwuvenal. ii. 110. Auguſtin. de civ. Dei, 11. 14. 

VIRGINES VESTALES, (n-ev« t'ac:avs;,) Virgins conſe- 
crated to the worſhip of Veſta, a prieſthood derived from Al- 
ba, Liv. 1. 20. for Rhea Sylvia, the mother of Romulus, was 
k Veſtal, 1b. 3. originally from Troy, Yirg. An. n. 290- firſt 


inſtituted at Rome by Numa, Liv. 6. four in number, Diony/. 


Ii. 64. 69 65. two were added by Tarquinius Priſcus, 1d. ii. 
67. or by Servius Tullius, Plutarch. in Numa, which con- 
SEX. 
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The Veſtal Virgins were choſen firft by the kings, Drony/. 
ibid. and after their expulſion, by the Pontifex Maximus ; who, 
according tothe Papian law, when a vacancy was to bgfupplied, . I 
ſeleted from among the people, twenty girls above fix, and 2 
below fixteen years of age, free from any bodily defeCt, (which | 
was a requiſite in all prieſts, SacERDO0s INTEGER $IT, Senec, 
controv. iv. 2. Plutarch. q. Rom. 52.) whoſe father and mother 
were both alive, and freeborn citizens. It was determined by 
lot in an aſſembly of the people, which of theſe twenty ſhauld 
be appointed. "Then the Pontifex M. went and took her on 
whom the lot fell, from her parents, as a captive in war, (mas 
nu prehenſam a parente veluti bello captum abducebat), addreiling 

EE her thus, 'FE, AMATa, CAaPlo; that being, according to A. 
4 Gellius, the name of the firſt who was choſen a Veſtal : 
E Hence CarERE Yirginem Veſtalem, to chooſe z which ward 
was alſo applied to the amen Dialis, to the Paontifices and au- 
gurs, Gell. 1. 12. But afterwards this mode of caſting lots 
was not neceſſary. 'The pres M. might chuſe any one he 
thought proper, with the conſent of her parents, and the re- 
quifite qualifications, (cupus ratio haberi poſſet), Ibid. Tacit. 
Ann. it. 86. If none offered voluntarily, the method of 
caſting lots was uſed, Suet. Aug. 31. 

'The Veſtal Virgins were bound to their miniſtry for thirty 
years. For the firſt ten years they learned the ſacred rites; 
for the next ten, they performed them ;z and for the lait ten 
taught the younger virgins, Semec. de vit. beat. 29. Dionyf. 11. 
67, They were all ſaid, pre/idere facris, Tactt, Ann. ii. 86. 
ut afſidue templi ANTISTITES, Ve. 4, Liv. i. 20. The oldeſt 
(Veflalium vetuſtifſima, 'Tacit. Ann. xi. 32.) was called Max1- 
MA, Suet. Ful. 83. (5 #x:Coos) Dio. liv. 24. After thirty penn 
ſervice, they might leave the temple and marry ; which, how- 
ever, was ſeldom done, and always reckoned ominous, Diony/. 
11. 67. | ble 46 TID 

'The office of the Veſtal Virgins was,—t. to keep the ſacred 
fire always burning, Flor. i. 2. CUsToDIUNTo FOCI PUBLIJCI 
SEMPITERNUM, Cic. legg. tl. 8. whence Aiterneque Vefte obli- 
zus, Horat. od. wii. 5. 11. watching it in the night time alter- 
nately, Liv. xxviii. 31. and: whoever allowed it to go out was 
icourged {fAagris cadebatur) by the Pontifex M. Val. Max. 1. 

1. 6. Dionyf. 1i. 67. (muda quidem, ſed obſcure hoco et velo medio 

interpofeta), Plutarch. Num. p. 67- or by his order, Ziv. xxviit. 

Ii. This accident was _—_ eſteemed unlucky, and expia- 
IRE Rn ted. . 
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ted by offering extraordinary ſacrifices, (hofliis majoribus procy- 
rari), Ib. _ The fire was lighted up again, not from another 
fire, butgfrom the rays of: the fun, Plutarch. ibid. in which 
manner 1t was renewed every year on the 1it of March; that 
day being antiently the beginning of the year, Macreb. Sat. 
i. 12, Ovid. Faſt, iii. 143.——2. to keep the ſecret pledge of 
the empire, Lv. xxvi. 27. v. 52. ſuppoſed to have been the 
Palladium, Lucan. ix. 994. or the Penates of the Roman peo- 
ple, T acit. Ann. xv. 41. Diony/. 11. 66. called by Dio +. 4. ; 
kept in the innermoſt receſs of the temple, viſible only to the 
virgins, or rather to the YVefalis Maxima alone; Lucan, ibid, 
Herodian. i. 14. ſometimes removed from the temple of Veita 
by the virgins, when tumult and ſlaughter prevailed in the ci- 
ty, Dro. x11. ZI. or in caſe of a fire, liv. 24. reſcued by Me- 
tellus the Pontifex M. when the temple was in flames, A. 512. 
Liv. Ep. xix. Ovid. Faſt. vi. 437+ at the hazard of his life, and 
with the loſs of his fight, Pn. vii. 43. and couſequently, of 
his prieſthood, Senec. contr. iv. 2. for which, a ſtatue was 
erected to him in the Capitol, Dzony/7 11. 66. and other ho- 
nours confterred+on him, /ee p. 16.—— and 3. to perform con- 
ſtantly the ſacred rites of the goddeſs, Senec. de prov. 5. Their 
prayers and vows were always thought to have great influence 
with the gods, Crc. Font, 17. Dis. xlviii. 19. Horat. od. i. 2. 
28. In their devotions they worſhipped the god Facinus to 
uard them from envy, Plin. xxvill. 4. ſ. 7. | 
'The Veſtal Virgins wore a long white robe, bordered with 
purple : their heads were decorated with fillets, (:nfulz, . 
ciuuara, Dionyſe 1. 67. viii. 89.) and ribbons, (vitzz), Ovid. 
Faſt, 1. 30. hence the Yeftalis Maxima is called, VirraTta 
SACERDOS, Lucan, 1. 597. and fimply VITTATA, 7uv. iv. 10. 
the head dreſs, SUFFIBULUM, Feſtus, deſcribed by Prudentms. 
contra Symmach. ii. 1093. When firſt choſen, their hair was 
cut off and buried under an old /otos or lote-tree in the city, 
Plin. xvi. 44. /. 85. but it was afterwards allowed to grow. 
'The Veſtal Virgins enjoyed ſingular honours and privileges. 
The prztors and conſuls, when they met them in the ſtreet low- 
ered their faſces, and went out of the way to ſhew them reſpect, 
Sen. con. vi. 8. Theyhad a liftor to attendthem in public, at leaſt 
after the time of the triumvirate, Dio. xlvii. 19, Senec. contr. 


4. 2, Plutarch ſays always, in Numa. © They rode in a chariot, 
| (carpento, v. pilento), Tacit. Ann. wii. 42. ſat ina diſtinguiſhed 


place at the ſpeCtacles, 1d. iv. 16. Suet. Aug. 44: WETE nat 
farced to ſwear, Gell, x. 15. unleſs they inclined, Tacit. w 
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ii. 34. and by none'other but Veſta, Senec. 6, "They might 
make their teſtament, although under aye ; for they were not 


ſubjeCt to the power of a parent or guardian, as other women, 


Gell. ib. "They could free a criminal from puniſhment, it they 
met him accidentally, Plutarch. in Numa, and their interpoſi- 
' tion was always greatly reſpeCted, Crc. Font. 17. Agr. it. 36. 


Tacit. Ann. Xl. 32. Suet, Ful. 1. Tib. 2. Vit. 16, Tacit. hift. 


iti, 81, They had a falary from the public, Liv. i. 20. 
Suet. Aug. 31. They were held in ſuch veneration, that 
teſlaments and the moſt important deeds were committed 
to their care, Set. Ful. 83. Aug. 102. Tacit. Ann. 1. 8. Dio. 
xIviii. 12. 37+ 46. Tacit, Ann. 1v. 16. and enjoyed all the pri- 
vileges of matrons, who had three children, Ds. lvi. 10. 


When the Veſtal Virgins were forced through indifpoſiton' 


to leave the ATRIUM VESTz, probably a houſe adjoining to 
the temple, and to the palace of Numa, Recia parva Numz 
if not a part of it, Ovid. Trift. ini. 1. 30. where the virgins lived, 
they were entruſted to the care of ſome venerable matron, Phn, 
Ep. vil. 19. | | IA | 

If any Veſtal violated her vow of chaſtity, after being tried 
and ſentenced by the Pontifices, ſhe was burjed alive with 
funeral ſolemnities in a place called the campus SCELERATUS, 
near the Porta Collina, and her paramour ſcourged to death 
in the Forum ; which method of puniſhment is ſaid to have 
been firſt contrived by 'Parquinius Priſcus, Diony/. iti. 67. 
'The commiſſion of this crime was thought to forebode ſome 
dreadful calamity to the ſtate, and therefore was always ex- 
piated with extraordinary ſacrifices, Lv. viii. 15. xiv. XXll. 57. 
 Ixit, Diony/. 1. 78. 11. 67. vill. 89. 1x. 40, Dio. fragm. 91. 92. 
Plutarch. q. Rom. 83. Aſcon. in Mil. 12. Suet. Dom. 8. Plin. 
Eþ. iv. 11. Fuvenal. iv. 10. 'The ſuſpeCted virtue of ſome 
virgins is ſaid to have been miraculouſly cleared, Yal. Max. 
Vil. I. 5. Liv. xxIX. 14. Plin. Vil. 35. | 


Theſe were the principal diviſions of the Roman prieſts. 
Concerning their emoluments. the claſlics leave us very much 
n the,dark ; as the« alſo do with reſpect to thoſe of the ma+ 
aaa When Romulus firſt divided the Roman territory, 

e ſet apart what was ſufficient for the performance of ſacred 
rites, and for the ſupport of temples, Diony/: ii. 7. So Livy 
informs us, that Numa who inſtituted the greateſt number 
of prieſts and ſacrifices, provided a fund for defraying theſe 


Expences, (unde in eas ſumptus erogaretur,) i, 20. but appointed 
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318 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
a Mblic ſtipend ( /fipendinm de publico fratuit,) to none but 


the Veſtal Virgins, ib. Dionyſius, ſpeaking of Romulus, ſays, 
that while other nations were negligent about the choice of 
their prieſts, fome expoſing that office to fale, and others de- 
termining it by lot; Romulus made a law that two men, a- 
bove hifty, of diſtinguiſhed rank and virtue, without bodily 
defect, and poſſeſſed of a competent fortune, ſhould be cho- 
fen from each curia, to officiate as prieſts in that cria or pa- 
riſh for life; being exempted by age from military ſervice, 
and by law from the troubleſome buſineſs of the city, ii. 21. 
'Fhere is no mention of any annual ſalary. In after ages the 

ieſts claimed an immunity frem taxes, which the Pontifices 
and augurs for ſeveral years did not pay. At laſt however the 
quzſtors wanting money for public extgencies, forced them, 


after appealing in vain to the+ribunes, to pay up their arrears, 


(annorum, per quos non dederant,” flipendium exatum eft,) Liv. 
xXXitl. 42. {. 44. Auguſtus encreaſed both the dignity and 
emoluments (coMMoDa) of the prieſts; particularly of the 
Veſtal Virgins, Suez. Aug. 31. as he hkewiſe firſt fixed the 
falaries of the provinicial magiſtrates, Dzo. li. 23. 25. li, 15. 
whence we read of a ſum of money (SALARIUM 3) being given 
to thoſe who were diſappointed of a province, 1d. 78. 22. xliii. 
4. Ixxvili. 22. Tacit. Agric. 42. But we read of no fixt ſalary 
for the prieſts; as for the teachers of the liberal arts, Set. 
Veſp. 18. Digeſ. and for others, Suet. Tib. 46. Ner. 10. When 
'Theodohins the great aboliſhed the heathen worſhip at Rome 
Zofimus mentions only his refuſing to grant the public money 
for facrifices, and expelling the prieſts of both ſexes from the 


temples, v. 38. It is certain however that ſufficient proviſion 


was made, in whatever manner, for the maintenance of thoſe, 
who devoted themſelves wholly to facred funQtions. Honour, 
perhaps, was the chief reward of the dignified priefts, who 
attended only occaſionally, and whoſe rank and fortune raiſed 
them above defiring any pecuniary gratification. There 1s a 
paſſage in the life of Aurelian by Vopiſcus, c. 15. which ſome 
apply to this ſubjeCt ;- although it ſeems to be reſtrifted to 
the prieſts of a wahios <potd2/54 : Ponti,*ces roboravit, ic. Au- 
relianus, i. e. he endowed the chief prieſts with falanes 3 
decrevit etiam emolumenta miniftris, and granted certain emolu- 
ments to their ſervants, the inferior prieſts who took care of 
the temples. The prieſts are by later writers ſometimes d1- 
vided into three claſſes, the anti//ites or chief prieſts, the /a- 


_ eerdbtes or ordinary prieſts, and the miniffri, or meanef, prieſts, 


. whom 


"3 
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whom Manilus calls auForatos in tertia jura miniſiros, V- 350+ 
but for the moſt part only into two clafles, the Pontifices or Sa- 
cerdotes and the miniſiri; as in Vopifcus ; So in leg. 14. Cod. 
T heodof. de pagan. ſacrif. et templis. | 


SERVANTS of the PRIESTS. 


% 


HE prieſts who had children, employed them to aſliſt in 
42 performing ſacred rites : but thoſe who had no children, 
procured free-born boys and girls to ſerve them, the boys to 
the age of puberty, 'and the girls till they were married. 
Theſe were called Camil/: and Camille, Dionyf. 1, 24. 

Thoſe who took care of the temples were called XprTur 
or Fiditumm, Gell. x11. 6. thoſe who brought the viQtims to the 
altar and flew them, Poez, V:#:imarii and Cultrarii; to whom 
in particular the name of MINISTRI was properly applied, 
Ovid. Faſt. i. 319. iv. 637. Met. i. 7517. Virg. G. lit. 488. Fuv. 


xi1, 14. The boys who aſliſted the Flamznes in ſacred rites . 


were called FLaminit;z and the girls, FLaMINL=, Fe/tus. 
There were various kinds of muſicians, Tibicines, T wbicines, 
Filicines, &c. Liv. Ix, 30» | 


11. The PLACES and RITES of SACRED 
THINGS. 


HE places dedicated to the worſhip of the gods were cal- 
led tzmples, TEMPLAa, fana, delubra, ſacraria, edes ſacre), 

and conſecrated by the augurs; hence called 4ugu/ia. A 
temple built by Agrippa in the time of Auguſtus, and dedi- 


cated to all the gods, was called Pantheon, Dio. liii. | 
A ſmall temple or chapel was called Saze/lum or /Edicula 
A wood or thicket of trees conſecrated to religious worſhip, 
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was called Lucus, a grove, Plin. xii. 6. Plaut. Amph v. 1, 
42. , 
The worſhip of the gods coaſiſted chiefly in prayers, vows, 
and ſacrifices. | 

No act of religious worſhip was performed without 
prayer. The words uſed were thought of the greateſt import- 
ance, and varied according to the nature of the ſacrifice, 
Val. Max. 1. 1. Hence the ſuppoſed force of charms and in- 
cantations, (verba et incantamenta carminum), Plin. xxviil. 2. 
Horat. ep. 1. 1. 34. When in doubt about the name of any 
god, leſt they ſhould miſtake, they uſed to ſay, Quisquis ts, 
Plaut. Rud. 1. 4. 37- Virg. An. iv. 577. Whatever occurred 
to a perſon in doubt what to ſay, was ſuppoſed to be ſuggeſted 
by ſome divinity, P/aut. Mo. wi. 1. 137. Apulei. de deo Socra- 
?is, In the day time the gods were thought to remain for the 
moſt part in heaven, but to go up and down the earth during 


the night to obſerve the aCtions of men, Plaut. Rud. Prol. 8. 


The ſtars were ſuppoſed to do the contrary, 15. 

Thoſe who prayed, ſtood uſually with their heads covered, 
(capite velato vel operto) looking towards the eaſt; a prieſt 
pronounced the words before them, (verba preibat); they 
frequently touched the altars or the knees of the images of 
the gods; turning themſelves round in a circle, (7 gyrum /e 
convertebant), Liv. v. 21. towards the right, Plaut. Curc. 1. 1. 
70. ſometimes put their right hand to their mouth, (dextram 
ori admovebant ; whence adoratio), and alſo proſtrated them- 
ſclves on the ground, (procumbebant aris advoluti). 

'The antient Romans uſed with the ſame ſolemnity to offer 
up vows, (VOVERE, weta facere, ſuſcipere, concipere, nuncu- 
pare, &c.) "They vowed temples, games, thence called Lud: 
vativi, ſacrifices, gifts, a certain part of the plunder of a city, 
&c. Alſo what was called VER SACRUM, that is, all the 
cattle which were produced from the firſt of March to the 
end of April, Liv. xxil. 9. 10. xxxiv. 44. In this vow among 
the Samnites, men- were included, Fe/fus in Mamertini. 


Hometimes they uſed to write their vows in paper or wax-. 


en tablets, to ſeal them up, (ob/ignare), and faſten them with 
wax to the kpees of the images of "the gods; that being 
ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of mercy z Hence Genua incerare deo- 
rum, Juven. Xx. 55. ES | 

| When the things for which they offered up vows were 
granted, the vows were ſaid valere, ſe rata, &c. but it not, 
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The perſon who made vows was ſaid, ee vet? rews 3 and 
when he obtained his wiſh, (wvoti coripes,) vets damnatus, till 
he performedhis vow, Macreb. Sat. iti. 22 Hence reddere vel 
 ſelvere wota, to perform. Pars prede debita, Liv. debiti vel me- 
riti honores, merita dona, &&. Avowed feaſt ( epulum votivum) 
was Called PoLLUcTUM, Plaut. Rud. v. 3. 63. from pollucere 
to conſecrate, 1d. Stich. i. 3. 80. hence pollucibiliter canare, to 
feaſt ſumptuouſly, 1d. Mo. 1. 1. 23. Thoſe who implo- 
red the aid of the gods, uſed to ly(:mcubare) in their temples, 
as if to receive from them reſponſes in their ſleep, Serv. in Virg. 
vii. 88, Cic. div. 1. 43- The fick in particular did ſo in the 
temple of Aſculapius, Plant. Curc. i. 1. 61. ii. 2. 10. &c., | 

Thoſe ſaved from ſhipwreck uſed to hang up their cloaths 
in the temple of Neptune, with a picture (tabula votiva) re- 
preſenting the circumſtances of their danger and eſcape, Yirg, 
x11. 768. Horat. Od. is 5. Cic. nat, D. iti. 37. 

Anguſtus, having loſt a number of his ſhips in a ſtorm, ex- 
preſſed his reſentment againſt Neptune, by ordering that his 
image ſhould not be carried in proceſſion with thoſe of the 0- 
ther gods at the next ſolemnity of the Circenſian games, Swer. 
Aug. 16 wy "3k . 

'Chankſgivings (gratiarum afiones) uſed always to be made 
to the gods for benefits received, and wpon all fortunate e- 
vents. It was, however, believed that the gods, after re- 
markable ſucceſs, uſed to ſend on men, by the agency of Nr- 
MESIS, (ULTREX . facinorumi impiorum bonorumque PRAMIA- 
TRIX), Marcellin, xiv. 11. Stat. T hebaid. a reverſe of for- 
tune, Liv. xlv. 41, To avoid which, as it is thought, 
Auguſtus, in conſequence of a dream, every year, on a cer- 
tain day begged an alms from the people, holding out his hand. 
to ſuch as offered him, (cavam manum aſſes porrigentibus pre- 
bens,) Suet. Aug. 91. Dio. liv. 35. © | 
| When a general had obrained a ſignal victory, a thankſgiv- 
ing (SUPPLICATIO vel /upplicium) was decreed by the ſe- 
nate to be made in all the temples ; and what was called a 
LECTISTERNIUM, when couches were ſptead (/efi vel pul- 
vinaria flernebantur), for the gads, as if about to feaſt, and 
their images taken down from their pedeſtals, and placed ups 
on them Tound the altars, which were loadeg with the richeſt 
diſhes. Hence, Ad omnia pulvinaria facrificatum, Liv. xxii. I. 
ſupplicatio decreta ff, Cic. Cat. iii..10- This honour was de- 
creed to Cicero for having ſuppreſſed the conſpiracy of Catie 
line, which he often boaſts bad never been conferred on any 
«ther perſan without laying age his robe of peace, (ogatar) 
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322. ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Dio. 37. 36. Cic. Piſ. 3. Cat. iii; 6. & x0. The author of the 


decree was I. Cotta, Gic. Phil. ii. 6. xiv; 8. 


In ſacrifices it was requiſite that "thoſe who offered them 
ſnould come chaſte and pure ; that they ſhould bathe them- 
teives ; be drelled in white robes, and crowned with the leaves 
ot that tree, which was thought moſt acceptable to the god 


whom they worſhipped. Sometimes alſo. in the garb of ſup- 


pliants, with dtſhevelled hair, looſe robes, and barefooted. 
Vows and prayers were always made before the ſacrifice. 

It was neceſfary that the animals to be facrificed {ho/tie vel 
vitiime, Ovid. Faſt. 1. 335.) ſhould be without ſpot and ble- 
miſh, (decor et integre vel intafte, never yoked in the plough), 
and thereforethey were choſen from a flock or herd approved by 
theprieſts, and marked with chalk, Zuveral. x. 66. whence they 
were called egregiz, eximie, leftz: They were adorned with 
fillets and ribbons, (infults et vittis,) and crowns z and their 
horns were gilt. £36 DELETE 

The viCtira was Ied to the altar by the Pope, with their 
clothes tucked up and naked to the waiſt, (qur ſuccin@! erant et 
ad ihia nud;, Suet, Calig. 32.) with a flack rope, that it might 
not ſeem to be brought by force, which was reckoned a bad 
omen. For the fame reaſon it was allowed to ſtand looſe 
before the altar 3 and it was a very bad omen if it fled a- 
way. ? | 
Then after ſilence was ordered, Cic. Div. 1. 45. (Secep- 
177.) a ſalted cake, mola ſalſa vel fruges falſe, Virg. Zin. 1. 
133. FHaret mica falis, Ovid. Horat.'1. e. Far toſtum, commt- 
nutum, et ſale miſtum, bran or meal mixed with ſalt), was 
ſprinkled (inſpergebatur) on the head of the beaſt, and frank- 
incenſe, and wine poured between its horns, the prieſt having 
firſt taſted the wine himſelf, and given it to be taſted by thoſe 
that ſtood next him, which was called LIBA'TIO, Serv. n 
Virg. Zn. iv. 57. &c. and thus the victim was faid efſe maeta, 
i. Ee. magis auta; Hence immolare et maFare, to ſacrifice 3 
for the Romans carefully avoided words of a bad omen, as 


 cedere, jugulare, &c. "Lhe prieft plucked the higheſt hairs 


betwixt the horns, and threw them, into the fire 3 which was 
called LiBaMIiNa PRIMA, Virg. Zn. vi. 246. , 


"The victim was ſtruck by the cultrarius, with an ax or 2 


mall,” (alles), Suet. Calig. 32. by-the order of the. prieſt, 
whom he aſked thus, Acont? and the prieſt anſwered, Hoc 


*acs, Svet. Calig. 58. Then it was ſtabbed ( "jugulabatur } 


with knives ; and the blood being caught (excepta) hg 
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was poured on the altar. It was then flaycd and diſſeed, 
Sometimes it was all burnt, and called HoLocausTUM, (ex 
toy Fotus Et naw 14r0), Virg. Vi. 25. but uſually only a part ; and 
what remained was divided between the prieſts and the perſon 
who offered the ſacrifice, (qur facra v ſacrificium FACIEBAT, V. 
ſecris OPERABATUR, Virg. G.i. 393. Tac. Ann. ii. 14.) The per- 
ſon who cut up the animal, and divided it into different parts, 
was ſaid proſecare exta, Liv. 5. 21. Plaut, Pcen. ii. 1. 8. and the 
entrails thus divided were called Prosiciz or PROSECTA. 
Then the aru/prices infpeCted the entrails, (exta conſulebant), 
Virg. iv. 64. And if the ſigns were favourable, (/ exta bona 
e/ſent), they were ſaid to have offered up an acceptable ſacri- 
fice, or to have pacihed the gods, (dz /itafſe) ; if not, (/ ex- 
ta non bona vel prava et triſtia efſent), another victim was offer- 
ed up, {ſacrificium inflaurabatur, vel viftima ſuccidanea mata= 
batur), and ſometimes ſeveral, Ci. de divin. 1. 36. 38, Suet. 
Czf. 81. Liv. xxv. 16. Serv. in Virg. iv, 50. v. 94. 
The liver was the part chiefly inſpected, and ſuppoſed t 
_ give the moſt "certain preſages of futurity ; hence termed 
CAPUT EXTORUM, Plirn. xi. 37.1. 73. It was divided 
_ into two parts, called pars FAMILIARIS and pars HOSTILIs vel 
+ miimici. From the former they conjeQured what was to hap- 
pen to themſelves ; and from the latter, what was to happen 
to an enemy. Each of theſe parts had what was called CA- v 
PUT, Liv. vii. 9. Cic. divin. i. 12. Lucan. 1, 621. which b- 
ſeems to have been a protuberance at the entrance of the blood= ' 4 


$I OTIS 


veſſels and nerves, which the antients diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of fibres ;z thus, 1: imafibra,' Suet. Aug. 95. | Hece vi- 8 
det capiti fibrarum increſcere molem Alterius capitis, Lucan. i, 627. v 
: $8. hn 2 © | "Re" y * 3 y* " by 
£1 capita paribus bina conſurgunt toris, _ Adip. 356. Ca- by. 
put jecinoris duplex, Val. Max. 1. 6. 9. 14, two lobes, one on bY 
each ſide-of-the fiſſure or cavity, .commonly called-PoRTa, v. = 


-tz, Cic: nat. D. ii. 55. which Livy calls aucTuM #7 jecinore, 
xxvii. 26: f. 28. A liver without this protuberance, (pecur 
fine capite), or if cut. off, (caput.gecinoris ce/um,) was reckoned 
 yery bad omen ; (nil triſtivs), Qic, diy." 1. 52. 1.;13..& 
116. or when the heart of the victim! could not be found ; for 
although it was'known, that an animal could not live- with- 
*out the heart; Cie. div. ii. 16, yet it was believed ſometimes 
| be wanting'; as happened to Czfar, alittle before his death, 
while he was ſacrificing, on that day, on which he firſt ap- 
| peared in his golden chair and: purple robe, 1b. 52» Val. 
phat _—_ > | Max. 
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Max. 1. 6. 13. whereupon the Haruſpex Spurinna warned 
him to beware of the ides of March, 1b:id. et Suet. Ful. 81, 
The principal fifſure or diviſion of the liver, {fſſum jecoris fa. 
miliare et wvitale), was hkewiſe particularly attended to, Cc, 
nat. D. ni. 6. Divin. 1. 10. it. 13. 14» as alſo its fibres or 
parts, and thoſe of the lungs, 1bid, & Virg. G. 1,484. Zn. 
Iv. G6. x, 176, 

After the Haruſpices had inſpeted the entrails, then 
the parts which fell to the gods were ſprinkled with meal, 
wine, and frankincenſe, and burnt (ado/ebantur vel cre. 
mabantur) on the altar. The entrails were ſaid, Dzzs dari, red. 
gi et porrici, (quaſi porrigt, vel porro jact), when they were 
Placed on the altars, (cum aris vel flammts wmponerentur), Vary, 
Zn. vi. 252, xii. 214, or when, in facrificing to the Di: Ma- 
rim, they were thrown into the ſea, {b:d. v. 774. Hence, if 
any thing unlucky fell out to prevent a perſon from doing 
what he had reſolyed- on, or the like, it was ſaid to happen 
intcr caſa (ſc. exta) et porrefa, between the time of killing 
the victim and burning the entrails, i, e, between the time of 


.forming the reſolution and executing it, Cic. Att. v, 18. 


When the ſacrifice was finiſhed, the prieſt having waſhed 


his hands and uttered certain prayers, again made a libation, 


and then the people were diſmiſſed in a ſet form; Iticet, or 
ire licet. Bb, « TI | 

After the. ſacrifice followed a feaſt, (Epule facrifeats), 
which in public ſacrifices was ſumptuouſly prepared by the 
Septemviri Epuloner. In private ſacrifices, the perſons who 
offered them feaſted ih parts which fell to them, with 
their friends. 2 tg 

On certain ſolemn occaſions, eſpecially at funerals, 2 di- 
ſtribution of raw fleſh uſed to be made to the people, called 
V1scERATI0, Liv. viii, 22. XxXix. 46. xli, 28. Cic. Off. 11. 
16. Suet. Czſ. 38. For viſcera ſignifies not only the inteſtines, 
but whatever is under the hide ; particularly the fleſh between 
the bones and the ſkin, Serv. in Virg, En. i. 211. ii. 022. 
Vi.. 253. Suet. Vitell.” 13, 270k 

The facrifices offered to the celeſtial gods, differed from | 
thoſe offered to the infernal deities in ſeveral particulars. | 

The viRtims ſacrificed to the former were white, brought 
chiefly from the river Clitumnus, Juver. xii. 13- Firg- wa 
ii, 146. their neck was bent. upwards, (ſurſum ge gg 


the knife was applicd from above, (imponebatur ), a1 blood 
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blood was ſprinkled on the altar, or caught in cups : The vic- 
tims offered to the infernal gods were black ; they were killed 
with their faces bent downwards, (troe), the knife was ap- 
plied Do below, (/ſuppenebatuy ), and the blood was poured 
into a ditch, 

Thoſe who ſacrificed to the celeſtial gods, were clothed in 
white, bathed the whole body, made libations by heaving the 
ligquour out of the cup, {fudendo manu ſupina), and prayed 
with the palms of their hands raiſed to heaven : "Thoſe who 
ſacrificed to the infernal gods were clothed in black ; only - 
ſprinkled their body with water, made libations by turning the 
hand, (INVERGENDO, zta wut manu in fimifiram partem- verſd pa- 
ter: converteretur), and threw the cup into the fire, S2rv. #7 
Virg. En. vi. 244. prayed with their palms turned down- 
wards, and ſtriking the ground with their feet, Cic. Tſe, ©, 
ll. 25» 

Sccrifices were of different kinds; ſome were ſtated, ( fata 
et ſolemmia), others occaſional, (fortuita et ex accidenti nata) ; 
as, thoſe called expratory, for averting bad omens, (ad portenta 
vel prodigia procuranda, expianda et averienda vel averruncan- 
da), making atonement for a crime, (SACRIFICLA PIACULARIA, 
ad crimen expiandum,) and the like. | ky 

Human ſacrifices were alſo offered among the Romans.— 
By an antient law of Romulus, which Dionyſius calls, wc 
n;,09:7..;y Lex proditionis, ii. 10. perſons guilty of certain crimesz 
as treachery of ſedition, were devoted to Pluto and the infer- 
nal gods, and therefore any one might ſlay them with impuni- 
ty. In after times, a conſul, dictator, ,or prztor, might de- 
vote not only himſelf, but any one of the legion, (2x /egion® 
Romana, called Scripta, becauſe perhaps the ſoldiers not in- 
cluded in the legion, the Yelites, Subitarii, Tumultuarii, &c, 
were excepted), and flay him as an expiatory victim, (pracu- 
lam, i. e. in piaculum, hoſftiam cedere), Liv. viii. 10. In the 

ages of the republic human ſacrifices ſeem to have been 
offered annually, Macrob. Sat. i. 7. and it was not till the 
year 657. that a decree of the ſenate was made to prohibit 


ut; ne homo immolaretur, Plin xxx. 1. /. 3. Mankind, fays 
Pliny, are under inexprefſible obligations to the Roinans for 
aboliſhing ſo horid a praQtice, gui ſuſtulere monſtra, in quibus 
omunem occidere religioſiſſimum erat, mandi vero etiam ſaluber- 
rimum.) Ibid. We read however of two men who were lain 
as victims with the uſual ſolemnities in the Campus Martins 


*% 
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by the Pontifices and Flamer'of Mars, as late as the time'of Tu- 
lius Czſar, A, 708. Dio. xlitt. 24. Whence it is ſuppoſed 
that the decree of the ſenate mentioned by Pliny reſpefted on- 
ly private and magical facred rites, as thoſe afluded to, Horar. 
efod. 5, Auguſtus, . after he had compelled L. Antonius 
to a ſurrender at  Peruſia, ordered 400 ſenators and equi- 
tes, who had ſided with Antony, to be ſacrificed as vic- 
' tims at the altar of Julius Czfar, 'on the ides of March, 
A. U. 713. Di. xlviii. 14. Suetonius makes them only 300, 
Aug. 15. To this ſavage aQtion Seneca alludes, de Clem. 
4. 11. In like manner, Sex. Pompeius threw into the ſea not 
only horſes, but alſo men alive, as victims to Neptuve, Di. 
xlviit. 48. ow Sis | OY 
A place reared for offering ſacrifices was called Araor Ar- 
'TARE, an altar: ALTARIA (ab altitudine) tantium diis fuperis 
 conſecrabantur ; ARE et dits ſuperis et inferis, Serv. in Virg, Eel. 
v. 66. Zn. ii. 515. In the phraſe, Pro aris of focir, ARa is 
put for the altar in the impluvium or middle of the houſe, 
where the Penates. were worſhipped ; and Focus, for the hearth 
in the a7rium or hall, where the Lares were worſhiped, Cic. 
dom. 40. 41. Dejot. 3. Sext. 42. Phil. ii. 30. Sall. Cat! - 52. 
A fecret place in the temple, where none but prieſts entered, 
was called ADYTUM, - Cz/. B. C. it. 105. Y 
Altars uſed to be covered with leaves and grafs, called ver- 
' BENA, Z. e. herba ſacra, Serv, Virg. Zn. x11. 120. Ecl. vii, 
65, Donat. Ter. iv. 4. 5. Hirat, Od. iv. 11. 7. adorned with 
flowers, Ovid. Trif.. iii. 13. 15. Stat. T heb. 8.298. Sil. 16. 
. 3099. and bound with woollen fillets, Prop. iv. 6. 6. Virg. 2n. 
Iv. 459. therefore called nexe torques, 1. e. corona, Id. G. iv. 270. 
Altars and temples afforded an Afy/um'or place of refuge 
among the Greeks and Romans, Nep. Parf. 4. Cic. nat. D. 
ti. 10. ©, Roſe. ii. as among the Jews, 1 Kings, i. 50. chiet- 
ly to ſlaves from the cruelty of their maſters, Teren?. Heut. 
'v. 2. 22. Plaut, Rud. iti. 4. 18. Moe. v. 1. 45. to infolvent 
| debtors and criminals, Tacit. Am, iii. 60. where it was reck- 
oned impious to touch them, Gic. Tufe. i. 35. Virg. 421.1. 
| 349+ it. 513+ 550. and whence it was unlawtul to drag them, 
Cic. dom. 41. but ſometimes wet {3% fire and combuſtible ma- 
terials around the place, that the perſon might appear to be 
forced away, not by men, but by a god,” (Vulcan), Plaitt, 
| Moft. v. i. 65. or ſhut up the temple and unraofed it, (fe27um 
funt demoliti), that he might periſh under the open air, Ne. 
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The Triumviri conſecrated a chapel to Ceſar m the forum, 
on the place where he was burnt ; and ordained that no per- 
ſon who fled there for ſanQtuary ſhould be taken from thence 


a. uniſhnent 3 a thing which, lays Dio, had been granted 


' to no one before, not even to any divinity z except the aſylum 
of Romulus, which remained only in name, being ſo'blocked 
up, that no one could enter it, Dt. xlvii. 19, ' But the ſhrine 
of Julius was not always eſteemed inviolable ; the fon of An- 
tony wasſlain by Auguſtus, although he fled to it, Suet. Arg. 17. 

There were various veſſels and inſtruments uſed in ſacrift- 
ces z as acerra vel thuribulum, a 'cenſer for burning incenſe 
ſimptilum vel ſrmpuvium, gutium, caps, Adis, patera, cups ul- 
ed in libations z o//z; pots; zrip5des, tripods z ſecures vel bipen= 
aes, axes z cultri vel ſeceſpite, knives, &c. But theſe will be 
better underitood by repreſentation than deſcription. 


The RQMAN.YE AR. 

R OwLvs is ſaid to have' divided the year into ten months ; 
the firſt of which was called Martins, March, from 

lars his ſuppoſed father : ' the ſecond 4prifis, either from 
the Greek name of Venus, (ate3.m), Ovid, Foe. 1. 39. Horat. 
Od. iv. 11. or becauſe then trees'and flowers open {/e aperiunt) 
tleir buds, Plutarch. in Numa,” Ovid. Faft. iv. 87. the third, 
Maius, May, from Maia, the mother of Mercury ; and the 
lourth, Junius, June, from the goddeſs Furs, or in honour 
oi the young, (jumorum) ; and May, of the old, (majorum) : 
The reſt were named from their number, Duint7hs, - Sextiler, 
September, Ofober, November, December. Duintilis was after= 
wards called Julius, from Julius Czfar, and Sextilis, Augrn/- 
tur, from Auguſtus Cxfar ; becauſe in it he had firſt been 
made conſul, and had obtained remarkable victories, Set. 31. 
Du, lv. 6. in particular, he had become maſter of Alexandria 
uw Agypt, A. U. 724; 'and fifteen years after, (luftro tertio), 
on the ſame day, probably the 29th of Auguſt, had van- 
quithed the Rhrweti, by means of Tiberius, Hora. od. iv. 14. 
34- Other emperors gave their names to particular months, 
but theſe were forgotten after their death, Syet, Domit. 13. 
Plin, pan. .- y | re 
Numa 
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Numa added two months, called Januarius, from Fart: ; 
and Februarius, becauſe then the people were purified februa- 
batur, 1. E. purgabatur vel lIuftrabatur), by an expiatory ſacri- 
fice (Februalia) from the ſins of the whole year ; for this an- 
ciently was the laſt month in the year, Cic. de legg. lt, 21. O- 
vid Fat. i. 49 Tibull., iii. 1. 2. 

Numa, in imitation of the Greeks. divided the year into 
twelve months, according to the courſe of the moon, conſiſt- 
ing in all of 354 days; he added one day more, Plin. xxxiv, 
7. to make the number odd, which was thought the more for- 
tunate But as ten days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, were wanting 
to make the lunar year correſpond to the courſe of the ſun, he 
appointed that every other year an extraordinary month, called 
 Menſis Intercalaris, or Mercedonius, ſhould be inſerted be- 
tween the 23d and 24th day of February. The intercalating 
_ of this month was left to the diſcretion (arbitrio) of the Port:- 
fices ; who, by inſerting more or fewer days, uſed to make the 
current year longer or ſhorter, as was moſt convenient for 
themſelyes or their friends ; for inſtance, that a magiſtrate 
might ſooner or later reſign his office, or contraftorts for the 
revenue might have longer or ſhorter time to collect the taxes, 
Cic. de legg. ii. 12, Fam. vii. 3. 12. viii. 6. Att v. 9. 13. vi. 1. 
Set. Cef. 40. Dro, x]. 62. Cenſorin. 20. Macvod. Sat. 1. 13. In 
conſequence of this licence, the months were tranſpofed from 
their ſtated ſeaſons ; the winter months carried back into au- 
 tumn, and the autumnal into ſummer, Cic. Att. x. 17. 

Julius Czſar, when he became maſter of the ſtate, reſolved 
to put an end to this diſorder, by aboliſhing the ſource of it, 
the uſe of intercalations ; and for that purpoſe, A. U. 707, 
adjuſted the year aceording to the courſe of the ſun, and aſ- 
figned to each month the number of days which they ſtill con- 
tain, To make matters proceed regularly, from the 1ft of 
the enſuing January, he inſerted in the current year, beſides 
the intercalary month of 43 days, which fell into it of courſe, 
two extraordinary months between November and December, 
the one of thirty-three, and the other of thirty-four days ; ſo 
that this year, which was called the laſt year of confryton, con- 
ſiſted of fifteen months, or 445 days, Suet. Ce. 40. £1. 
xviti. 25. Mactob. Sat. i. 14. Cenſorin. de die nat. 20. | 

All this was effected by the care and ſkill of Sofgenes, a cc- 
Jebrated aſtronomer of Alexandria, whom Czfar had brought 
to Rome for that purpoſe ; .and a new kalender was formed 


from his arrzngement by Flavius a ſcribe, digeſted — ales. 
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to the order of the Roman feſtivals, and the old manner of 
computing the days by kalends, nones, and idesz which was pub- 
liſhed and authoriſed by the diftator's edict, 

'This is the famous JULTAN or folar year, which continues 
in uſe to this day in all Chriſtian countries, without any other 
variation, than that of the old and new Style; which was oc- 
caſioned by a regulation of Pope Gregory, A. D. 1582, who 
obſerving that the Vernal equinox, which, at the time of the 
council of Nice, A. D. 325, had been on the 21ſt March, 
then happened on the 10th, by the advice of aſtronomers, cauſ= 
ed ten days to be entirely ſunk and thrown out of the current 
year, betwcen the 4th and 15th of October: and fo make 
the civil year for the future to agree with the real one, or with 


the annual revolution of the earth round the ſun ; or, as it. 


was then expreſſed, with the annual motion of the ſun round 
the ecliptic, which is completed in $65 days, 5 hours, 49 mi=- 
nutes; he ordained that every 100th year ſhould not be leap 
year, excepting the 4ooth z fo that the difference will hardly 
amount to a day -7000 years, or, according to a more ac- 
curate computation of the length of the year, to a day in 
$200 years. TO | 
This alteration of the ſtyle was immediately adopted in all 
the Roman Catholic countries ; but not in Britain till the 


year 1752, when eleven days were dropt between the 2d and 


14th September, ſo that, that month contained only nineteen 
days; and thenceforth the new ſtyle was adopted, as it had 
bcenbefore in the other countrizsof Europe. 'The ſame yearalfo 
another alteration was made in England, that the legal year, 
which before had begun the 25th March, ſhould begin upon 
the 1ſt of January, which firſt took place 1ſt January 1752, , 
The Romans divided their months into three parts by Ka- 
lends, Nones, and Ides, The firſt day was called KALEN- 
DEE vel Calende, (a calands vel vocando), from a prieſt calling 


_ Out to the people that it was new moon ;z the 5th day, NO-. 


NL, the nones, the 13th, IDUS, the 7des, from the obſo- 
lete verb iduare, to divide z becauſe the zdes divided the month. 
The zones were ſo called, becauſe counting inclufively, they 


were nine days from the des. | ; 
In March, May, July, and Oftober, the nes fell on the 


7th, and the ides on the 15th, The firſt day of the intercala- 
ry month was called: CaLtExD2 INTERCALARES, Cic. Quint. 
25. of the former of thoſe inſerted by Czſar, aL. iNTERCA- | 


'Ft LARES 
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LARES PRIORES, Cic. Fam. vi. 14.—Tntra ſeptimas Calendas, in 
7 months, Martial. i. oo. 6. 

Cxifar was led to his method of regulating the year by ob- 
ſerving the manner of computing time among the Zgyptians; 
who divided their ycar into 12 months, each conliſting of 30 
days, and added 5 intercalary days at the end of the year, and 
every fourth year 6 wr 'Theſe ſupernumerary days Crefar 
diſpoſed of among thote months which now conſiſt of 31 days, 
and alſo the two days which he took from February ; havins 
adjuſted the year ſo exaclly to the courſe of the. ſun, ſays Dio, 
that the inſertion of one intercalary day in 1461 years would 
make up the difference, Ds. xliii, 26. which, however, was 
found to be ten days leis than the truth. Another difference 
between the Egyptian and. Julian year was, that the former 
began with September and the latter with January, 

' The antient Romans did not divide their time into wecks, 
as we do in imitation of the Jews. 'Fhe country people came 
to Rome every ninth day, (ſee p. 84.) whence theſe days were 
called NunDiIN&, guaſe NoVENDINE, having ſeven intermedi- 
ate days for working, Macrob, 1. 16. but there ſeems to have 
been no word to denote this ſpace of time, 'The time indeed 
between the promulgation and paſling of a law was called, 
'TrINUM, NUNDINUM, or 'TRINUNDINUM, Liv. iti. 35. Cic- 
dom. 16. 17. Phil. v. 3. Fam. xv1. 12. but this might include 
| from 17 to 3o days, according to the time when the table 
containing the buſineſs to be determined, (tabula promulgatis- 
_ nis), was hung up, and the Comitia were held, 'The claſſics 
never put nundinym by itſelf for a ſpace of time, Under the 
later emperors, indecd, it was uſed to denote the time that 
the conſuls remained in office, which then probably was two 
months, Lamprid. in Alex. Sever, 28. &. 43. ſo that there 
were 12 conſuls each year ; hence nundinum is alfo put for the 
two conſuls themſelves, (collegium conſulum), Vopic. Tac. 9. 

' The cuſtom of dividing time into weeks, (hebdomddes, v. -dz, 
vel /eptimane), was introduced under the emperors. Dio, who 
flouriſhed under Severus, ſays, it fir{t took place a little before 
his time, being derived from the Egyptians, and univerſally 
prevailed, xxxvii. 18. The days of the week were named from 
the planets, as they {till are; Dzes'So/zs, Sunday 3 Lune, Mon- 
day ; Martis, Tueſday : So Dies Mercurii, Fovis, Feneris, Sa- 
Zirm, Ib. NOTE = | 

'The Romans, in marking the days of the month, counted 
backwards. 'Thus they called the laſt-day of December Pr: 
die Kaleudas, ic. ante, os Pridie Kalendarum Fanuarn, marked 


ſhottly, 


ſhortly, Prid. Kal. 
December, Tertio Kal. 


RoMaAN YEAR. 


Jan. the day before that, or the 3oth, 
an. (c. die ante, or ante diem tertium. 


| Kal. Fan. and ſo through the whole year : 'Thus, 


—_— 


C——_—— 


A TABLE of the KaLEtnDs, Nones, and Ipes. 


i. 


*U4uOIN 
3 Jo sAeq 


- 
C 


CY 3a" IoIBLER, 


Apr. June, 
Sept. Nov. 


Kalende. 
IV. 
IIL. | 
Prid. Non. 
None, 
VIII, 
VII. 
VI. 


Men. ſeq. 


Jan. Anpet3March; Stay, 


December.| July, O&. 
Kalendz. | Kalende. 
IV. VI. 
IIT. V. 
Prid. Non. | IV. 
None, III. | 
VIII Prid. Non. 
VII, None. 

| VI. VIII 
V, VII. 


Menſf. ſeq. 


Men. ſeq. 


— 


February. 


Yo I ESTI nn 


Kalendz, 
IV. 

IIT. 

Prid. Non. 
None. 


III. 
Prid. Kal. 
Martu. 


— 
_ 
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In leap year, that is, when February has twenty-nine days, 
which happenseveryfourth.year, both the 24thand 25th daysof 
that month were marked, /exto Kalendas Marti or Martias ; 
and hence this year is called BissExXTIL1s. ID: 

The names of all the months are uſed as ſubſtantives or ad. 
jeQtives, except Aprilis, which is uſed only as a ſubſtantive. 

The Greeks had no kalends in their way of reckoning, but 
called the firſt day of the month ;,unm, or new moon g 
ed Grecas Kalendas ſolvere, for nunguam, Svet. Aug. 87. 
ls day among the Romans was either civi/ or natural, 
 'The civil day (DIES CIVILIS) was from mid-night to 
 mid-night. "The parts of which were, 1. Media nox; 2. Me- 
die noftis incl.natio, vel de media nofte; 3. Gallicinium, cock- 
crow, or cock-crowing, the time when the cocks begin to crow ; 
4. Conticinium, when they give over crowing; 5. Diluculim, 
the dawn; 6. Mane, the morning z; 7. Antemeridianum tem- 
pus, the forenoon ; 8. Meridies,noon or mid-day; g. Tempus po- 
meridianum, vel meridici inclinatio, afternoon ; 10, Solis occaſus, 
ſun-ſet; 11. Yeſpera, the evening z. 12. Crepuſculum, the twi- 
light, (dubium tempus, noftis an diei fit : Ideo dubie res crepere 
difte, Varr. LL. vi.4.) 13. Prima fax, when candles were 
lighted, called alſo prime tenebre, Liv. Prima lumina, Horat, 
—14. Concubia nox, vel concubium, bed-time, Liv. xxv. 9. 
—15. Intempeſia nox, or filentium nefis, far on in the night 
16. Jnclinatio ad mediam neem, Cenſorin. de die nat. c. 24. 

The natural day (DIES NATURALIS) was from the ri- 
ſing to the ſetting of the ſun. It was divided into twelve 
hours, which were of a different length at different ſeaſons ; 
- Hence hora hiberna for breviſſima, Plaut. Pſeud. v. 2.11. 

TH» niglit was divided into four watches, (vigi/ia prima, /- 
cunda, &c.) each conſiſting of three hours, which were like- 
wiſe of a different length at different times of the year : 'Thus, 
hora ſexta nofFis, mid-night ; Septima, one o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; OXava two, &c. Plin. Ep. iti. 4 

Before the uſe of dials (horologia ſelaria vel ſciaterica) was 
known at Rome, there was no diviſion of, the day into hours 3 
nor does that word occur in the Twelve Tables. 'They only 
mention ſun-riſing and ſun-ſetting, before and after mid-day, 
Cenſprin. 23. According to Pliny, mid-day was not added 
till ſome years after, vii. 60. an accenſus. of the conſuls being 
| appointed to call out that time, (acceuſo conſulum id pronunciatis 
ze), when he ſaw the ſun from the ſenate-houſe, —_— 

| as If 
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Reftra and the place. called GrzcosTass, Plin. ibid. where 
ambaſſadors from Greece and other foreign countries uſed to 
ſtand, Par. L. LL. iv. 32. Cic. ad &, Fr. i. 1. 

Anaximander or Anaximenes of Miletus, is ſaid to have in» 
vented dials at Lacedzmon. in the time of Cyrus the Great, 


Plin. ii. 76. and the firſt dial 1s ſaid to have been ſet up at. 


Rome by L. Papirius Curſor, A. U. 447. and the next near 
the Roftra by M. Valerius Meſsala the Conſul, who brought it 
from Catana in Sicily, in the firſt Punic war, A. U. 481. 
Hence, ad ſelarium verſari, for in foro, Cic. Quint. 18,—— 
Scipio Nasica firft meatured time by water, or by a clep/ydra, 
which ſerved by night as well as by day, A.U. 595. bd. 
(See p. 248.) The uſe of clocks and watches was unknown 
to the Romans, | | 


DIVISION of DAYS and ROMAN FESTI- 
VALS. 


DAYs among the Romans were either dedicated to religi- 
ous purpoſes, (DIES FESTI), or aſhgned to ordinary 
buſineſs, (dies PROFESTI). There were ſome partly the 
one, and ' partly the other, (dies INTERCISI, i, e. ex parte 
eſti, et ex parte profeſtt), half holidays. 
On the Dzes Feit ſacrifices were performed, feaſts and games 


were celebrated, or there was at leaſt a ceſſation from buſi- 


neſs. 'The days on which there was a cefſation from buſineſs 
were called FERILA, holidays, Cic. legg. ii. 8, divin. 1. 45+ 
and were either public or private, Wa, 

Public Feriz or feſtivals were either ſtated, (STATE), or 
annually fixed on a certain day by the magiſtrates, or Prieſts, 
(CONCEPTIVE), or occationally appointed by order of 
= conſul, the prztor, or Pontifex Maximus, (IMPERATI» 
VA). 
The ſtated feſtivals were chiefly the following : 


6 on Js AGONALIA, in honour of Janus, on the 


oth, (v. 1d.) and alſo on the 20th May : CARMENTALIA, 
mn honour of Carmenta, the mother of Evander, on the 1 1th, 


IIt(. 1d.) ; But this was an half holiday, (interci/us); 0 
| alter 
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after mid day it was dies profeſtus, a common work day, On 
the firſt day of this month, people uſed to wiſh one another 
health and proſperity, (omnia fauſta), Plin. 28. 2. \. 5. and 
fend preſents to their friends. (See p. 56.) Moſt of the 
Magiſtrates entered on their office, and artiſts thought it luc- 
ky to begin any work they had to perform {opera auſpicabantur ) 
Senec. Ep. 83. Ovid. et Martial. paſſim. ; 

2. In February, FAUNALIA, to the god Faunus, on the 
12th ( 74i5us); LUPERCALIA, to Lyczan Pan, on the x 5th 
(xv. Kal. Mart.) ; QUIRINALIA, to Romulus, on the 1 th, 
FERALIA, (quod tum epulas ad ſepulchra amicorum ferebant, 
. vel pecudes feriebants Feftus), to the Dii Manes, on the 21ſt, 
(Ovid ſays the 17th), and ſometimes continued for ſeveral 
- days; afcer which friends and relations kept a feaft of peace 
and love (chari/ia) tor ſetthng differences and quarrels among 
one another, if any fuch exiſted, Yal. Max. 1. 1. 8, Ovid, 
Faſt. i. 631. *"FERMINALIA, to Terminus; REGIFUGI- 
UM vel regis faga,. in commemoration of the flight of king 
Farquin, on tae 24th; EQU IRIA, horſe races in the Campus 
Atartins, m honour of Mars, on the 27th. 

2. In March, MATRONALIA, celebrated by the matrons 
for various reaſons, but chiefly in memory of the war termi- 
_ nited between the Romans and Sabines, Ovid. Faſt. iii. 170. on 
the firſt day 3 when preſents uſed to he given by huſbands to 
_ _ their wives, Plaut. Mz. 11. 1, 97. Tibull. li, 1. Suet. Veſp. 19. 

Feftum ANCILIORUM, on the fame day and the three fol- 
towing, when the ſhields of Mars were carried through the 
City by the Sa/z7, who uſed then to be entertained with fump- 

tuous fealts; whence Sa/rares dapes vel cene, for laute, opipa- 
re, opulente, Horat. Od. 1. 37. LIBERALIA, to Bacchus, on 
the 18th, (xv. Kal. Apr.) when young men uſed to put on 
' the Toga wirilis, or manly gown z QUINQUATRUS, -uun 

vel Duinquatria, Ovid. Falt. iii. 810. Gell. 11. 21, in honour 
of Minerva, on the 19th, at firſt only for one day, but after- 
wards for fivez whence they got their name. At this time 
boys. brought preſents to their maſters, called Minervalia. 
On the laſt day of this feſtival, and alſo on the 23d May, the 
trumpets uſed in ſacred rites were purified (/u/frabantur) by 
facrificing a lamb; hence it was called TusiLUusTRIUM, yel 
14, Ovid. Faſt. iii. 829. v. 725. HILARIA, in honour of the 
mother of the gods, on the 25th. 

4. In April, MEGALESIA or Megalenſes, to the great 


mother of the gods, on the 4th or 5th a pong = 
; ; 


, 
: ""s 
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| 
Ludi Cereales, to Ceres, on the 9th ; FORDICIDIA, on the 1 
15th, when pregnant cows were ſacrificed, (ford boves, 1. C. : 
gravide, que in ventre ferunt), Ovid. Faſt. iv. 5. 629, PAs - 4 
LILIA vel Parilia, to Pales,the 21ſt. (See p.1.)on this day Cz- | 
ſarappointed Circenfſian games tobe annually celebratedever af- 
after, becauſe thenews of his laſt victory over Labienus and the 
ſonsof Pompeyat MundainSpainhadreached Rometheevening 
before this feltival, Dzz, xlitt. 42. ROBIGALIA, to Reobigus 
that he would preſerve the corn from mildew, (@ rubrgire), on 
the 25th; FLORALIA, to Fra or Chloris, (ut emma bene de- 
foreſcerent, ſhed their bloſſoms, Plin. xviii. 29.) begun on the 
28th, and continued to the end of the month, attended with 
great indecency, Lafant. 1. 20. 10. which is ſaid to have been 
once checked by the preſence of Cato, Senec. ep. 97. Martial. # 
i. 3. & pref. Val, Max, it. 10. 8. [It 
5. In May, on the kalends were performed the ſacred rites 1 

of the Bona Dea by the Veſtal Virgins, and by women only, 

(cum omne maſeulum expellebatur), in the houſe of the conſuls 

and prxtors, for the ſafety of the people, Dio. xxxvii.Z5. & 45. 
On this day alfo an altar was erected (con/tituta), and a ſacri- * 
lice offered to the Lares called Praftites, (quod omma tuta pre- 2 
ſtant), Ovid. Faſt. i. 133. on the 24, COMPITALIA, to the 4 


Lares in the public ways, at which time boys are ſaid anci-. 


ently to have been ſacrificed to Mana the mother of the Lars; "* 
but this cruel cuſtom was aboliſhed by Junius Brutus, Afa- x 
_ erob, Sat. 1, 7. on the gth, LEMURIA, to the Lemures, hob- k df 
goblins or ſpectres in the dark, which were believed to be the | 4g 
fouls of their deceaſed friends, (wmanes paterni). macred rites | 'N 
were performed to them for three nights, not*ſucceſlively, but | d: 
alternately for ſix days, Ovid. Faft. v. 429. on the 13th, or | Y 


the ides, the images of thirty men matle of ruſhes, ( /mulacra 
ſcirpea virorum ), called Argei, uſed to be thrown from the 
Sublician bridge by the Veltal Virgins, attended by the ma- 
giftrates and prieſts, in place of that number of old men, which 


uſed anciently to be thrown from the ſame bridge into the '1i- 's 
ber, Feſtus in DEPONTANI, Parr. de Lat. ling. vii. 24. Ovid. \f 
Faſt. v. 621. on the ſame day was the feſtival of merchants, by 


( feflum mercatorum), when they offered up praycrs and ſacred 
rites to Mercury; on the 23d, VULCANALIA, to Vul- *% 
can: | | or 
6, In June, on the kalends were the feſtivals of the god- | 
deſs Carna, (gue vitalibus humanis preerat), of Mars Extra- | 
"uraueus, whole temple was without the Porta Capena, and Ne 
R Fs) : c Fs: &t 4 
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of Juxo Moneta; on the 4th, of BELLona ; on the 7th, 7,u9; 
Piſcatorit ;, the gth, VEsTALIA, to Veſta; 1oth, MaTraria, 
to mother Matuta, &cs With the feſtivals of June, the 
fix books of Ovid, called Fafti, end ; the other fix ate loſt, 
7. In July, on the kalends, people removed (commigrabant) 
from hired lodgings, Cic. ad ©, Fratr. ii. 3. Fam. xiii. 2, 
Suet. Tib. 35. the 4th, the feſtival of Female ; Rrrrny in me- 
mory of Coriolanus withdrawing his army from the city, Liv, 
11. 40. on the 5th, Lupr ApoLLinares, Liv. xxv. 12. xxvii, 
23. the 12th, the: birth-day of Julius Czſar; the x 5th of 
ides, the proceſhon of the Equrtes, (ſee p. 27.) the 16th, DI- 
ES ALLIENSI, on which the Romans were defeated by the 
Gauls, (dies ater et funeſius) Cic. Att. ix. 5; Suet. Vit. 2, the 
23d, NEPTUNALIAs : | 
8. In Auguſt, on the 13th of ides, the feſtival of Diana ; 
it9th, VINAL14, when a libation of new wine was made to 
Jupiter and Venus, Pn. xviii, 29. 18th, ConsVAL1a, games 
in honour of Con/zs the god of counſel, or of Equeftrian Nep- 
?unc, at which the Sabine women were carried off by the Ro- 
mans, Liv. i. 9. the 23d, VULCcanatia, Plin. ep. iii. 5, 
'9. In September, on the 4th, (Prid. Non.) Ludi Macni 
or RoMANT, in honour of the great gods, Jupiter, Juno, and 
inerva, for the ſafery of the city on the 13th, the conſul 
or diCtator (Prator Maximus) uſed antiently to fix a nail in 
the temple of Jupiter, Lv. vit. 3. the 3oth, MEDITRINALIA, 
to Meditrina, the goddeſs of curing of healing, (medend;), 
when they firſt drank new wine. | 
19, In October, on the 12th, AucusTAtia, vel Lud: Au: 
guſlales, Tacit, Annal. i. t5. the1gth, Faunatia; the 15th, 
or ides; a hotſe was ſacrificed, called Equus Ofebris, v. -ber, 
becauſe Troy was ſuppoſed to have been taken in this month _ 
by means of a horſe. The tail was brought with great ſpeed 
to the Regia or houſe of the Pontifex M. that 1ts blood might 
drop on the hearth, Fe/tus. ot, | 
11. In November, on the 13th, there was a ſacred feaſt 
called Epulum Fovis z on the 27th, ſacred rites were perform- 
ed on account of two Greeks and two Gauls, a man and wo- 
man of each, who were buried alive in the ox-market, Lv. 
xXit. 67. Plutarch, quaſi, 83. in Marcello, Plin. xxvilt. 2: 
ſ. . | 
mw In December, on the 5th or nones, FAUNALIA, He- 
rat, Od. iii.18.- on the 17th, (xxvi. Kal. Jan.) SATURNA- 


LIA, the feaſts of Saturn, the moſt celebrated of the whole 
X GEE | | | year, 
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year, when all orders were devoted to mirth and feaſting, 


friends ſent preſents to one another, Swet. Aug. 75, Vo/þ.. 19+. 


and maſters treated their {laves upon an equal footing, Horet. 
Sat. ii. 7, at firſt for one day, Ziv. ul. 21. xxu. 1. afterwards 


for three, and by the order of Caligula, for five days, Dro. 
lix, 6. Suet. Claud. 17. Macrob. Sat, i. 10. So Claudius, Dis. 


from ſmall images, which then uſed to be ſent as preſents; 
pecially by parents to their children, arrob. ibid, on the 23d, 
LAURENTINALIA, in honour. of Laurentia Acca, the wife of 
Fauſtulus, and nurſe of Romulus, . Yarr. L. L. v. 3. 


Ix. 25, Two days were added, called-SiG1LLAaka, (ct 


The FERLA CONCEPTIV AE, which were annually aps | 


pointed (concipiebantur vel indicebantur) by the magiſtrates on 
a certain day, were, _ © 0. mal ene 

1. FERLA LATINA, the Latin holidays, (ſee p..68.) 
firſt appointed by 'Tarquin for one day, Liv; i. 55. Afﬀtet the 
expulſion of the kings they were continued for two, then for 
three, and at laſt for four days, Liv. vi. 42. The. conſuls al. 
ways celebrated the Latin fri before they ſet out to their pro- 
vincesz and if they had not been rightly performed, or if any 


thing had been omitted, it was neceſiary that they ſhould be 


again repeated, (inftaurar:), Liv. paihm. oth; 4 
_ 2. PAGANALIA, celebrated'in the villages (in page) to 
the tutelary gods of the ruſtic iribes. . See p.. 79 
3- SEMENTIV A, in ſeed-time for a good crops Parr. ib, 
4. COMPITFALIA, to the Lerzs, in places where ſeveral 
ways met, (in compitis.) | | a INS GS 
The Romans worſhipped certain gods that they might do 
them good, and others, that they might not _ hurt them ; 


Averruncus and Robigus. There was both a good Jupiter and - 


a bad ; the former was called D1Jovis, (a juvands), or Dicpi- 
ter, and the latter, VEJovis, or VEDIUs, Gell. v. 12. 


FERLA IMPERATIVE, were holidays appointed OCca- 


honally ; as when: it was ſaid to haye rained ſtones, Sacrum 


NOVENDIALE vel ferie per novem dies, for nine days, Liv. i. 3. 


tor expiating other prodigies, Liv. iii. 5. XXXV, 40. Xlii 2.0naC= 
count of a-victory, &c, to which may be added JUSTITIUM, 
(cum jura' fant), a ceſſation. from buſineſs on account of 1 

public calamity, as, a dangerous war, the death of an eniph- 


ror, &c. Liv. ili. 3. 27+ 1vV- 26, JI. Vi. 2+ 7. Vile ©. 28.1. 
X. 4. 21. Tatit. Annal. ii. $82. SUPPLICATIO et LECTISTER> 
 NIUM, &c. See PÞ. 321. ; WES (116 38-7; 
Fer ze were privately ee H- by families art individuals, 
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on account of birth-days, prodigies, &c. 'The birth-day of. 
the empetors was celebrated with ſacrifices and various games; 
as that of Auguſtus the 23d September, Do. lii. 8. 26. 34. 
The yames: then 'celebrated were called Avcusrarlia, Dis, 
Ivi. 29. as well as thofe on the 12th October, (iv. 1d. 07%.) 
m commemoration of his return to Rome, Dio. liv. 10. lvi. 
46. which Dio fays continued to be obſerved in his time, un- 
der Severus, liv. 34. * | | 
-- DIES PROFESTI, were either Fafti or Nefa/ti, &c. (Sce 
P- 333.) Nundine, quaſi Novendine, (ſee p. 84.) market- 
days which happened every ninth day ; when they fell on the 
firſt day of the year, it was reckoned unlucky, Drz. xl. 47. 
Macrob. Sat. i. 13. and therefore Auguſtus, who was very 
ſuperſtitious, Swet. Aug. 92. uſed to inſert a day in the fore- 
going year to prevent it, which day- was taken away from the 
ſubſequent year, that the time might agree with the arrange- 
ment of Julius Czfar, Dro. xlviii. 33, PR#L1aRes, fighting 
days, and non pretiares ; as, the days after the kalends, nones, 
and ides; for they beheved there was ſomething unlucky in 
the word poſt, after, and therefore they were called Dies ret- 
giof,, atri' vel infarufti ; as thoſe days were, on which' any re- 
markable diſaſter had happened ; as, Des Allienſis, '&c. Liv. 
vi. 1. "The ides of Mareh, or the 15th, was called Parrici- 
DIUM 3 becauſe on that day, Czfar, who had been called Pa- 
TER PATRIZ, was flain in the fenate-houſe, Suet. Cz/. 85. & 
38. Conclave, in quo caſus fuerat, obſtruftum etin latrinam conver- 
ſum, Dio. xIvii. 19. | Ts LE 
' As moſt. of the year was taken up' with ſacrifices and holy 
days, to the great loſs of the public, Claudius abridged their 
number, Dio. Ix. 17. | aL En | 
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FYAMES among the ancient Romans conſtituted a part of 
_-D religious worſhip. They were of different kinds at dit- 

ferent periods of the republic. -At firſt they were always con- 
 ſecrated to ſome god z and were either ſtated, (Ludi STAT I), 
the chief of which have been already enumerated among the 
Roman feſtivals,” or vowed by generals in war, (PET 1 
a II © © 3% 
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or celebrated on extraordinary occaſians, (EXTRAORDI- 
NARII). | PLS EE Ebax 

| At the end of every 110 years, games were celebrated for 
the ſafety of the empire, for three days and three nights, to 1 
Apollo and Diana, called Ludi SACULARES, (See p. 177-) 4 
But they were not regularly performed at thoſe periods, - 3 

The moſt famous games were thoſe celebrated in the Circus 
Maximus; hence called Ludi Circenſes z of which the chief 
were Lud: Romani vel Magni. | 


I. LUDI CIRCENSES. 


HE Circus Maximus was firſt built by Tarquinius Priſcus, 

- and afterwards at different times magnificently adorned. -Y 
It lay betwixt the Palatine and Aventine Nils, and was of an | .X 
oblong circular form, whence it had its name. 'I'he length of 
it was three /adia or furlongs and a half, i. e. 437+ paces, or 
2187+ feet; the breadth little more than one fadium, with 
rows of feats all round, called For: or ſpefacula, (i. ce. /edilia 
unde ſpeFarent), riſing one above another, the loweſt of ſtone 
and the higheſt of wood, where ſeparate places were allotted = 
to each Guria, and alſo to the Senators and to the Zquitesz, | 
but theſe laſt under the republic ſat promiſcuouſly with the 
reſt of the people. (See p. 8.) It is ſaid to have contained 
at leaſt 150,000 perſons, Diony/. iii. 68. or, according to others, 
above double that number ; according to Pliny, 250,000, 
Plin. xxxvi. 15. /. 24. Its circumference was a mile, It was 
\urrounded with a ditch or canal, called Euripus, ten feet 

| broad, and ten feet deep; and with porticos three ſtories high, 
ak 7715244, ) both the work of Julius Czfar. In different party 
there were proper places for the people to go in and out withy 
out diſturbance, On one end there were ſeveral openings, 
(oftia ), from which the horſes and chariots ſtarted, (emitteban=, 
zur), called CARCERES vel Repagila, and. ſometimes Car- 
cer, (quod eqzos coercebat, ne exirent, priu/quam magiſtratus, 
num mitteret, Varro L. L. iv. 32). Before the carceres, ſtoo! 
two ſmall ſtatues' of Mercury, { Hermul:), holding a chain or 
rope to keep in the horſes, Cafſrodor. Var. Ep. uw. 51. in place 
of which there ſeems ſometimes to have been a white hne, "I 
(alba linea ), or croſs furrow filled with chalk or lime, ibid. at - 
T7 0 "DS3 Yo? which vx 
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which the horſes were made to ſtand ina ſtraight row (/-21. 
tihus equapantur), by perſons called MORATORES, mentioned 
in ſome ancient infcriptions. But this line, called alſo Cxr- 
Ta or Carx, ſeems to have been drawn chiefly to mark the 
end of the courſe, or limit of vitory, (ad viforie netam ), 
Plin, xxxv. 179. f. 58. Ifidor. xvii. 37. to which Horace beau- 
tifully alludes, Mors ef ultima linea rerum, Ep. 1. 16, fin. 

On this end of the circus, which was in the form of a ſemi. 
circle, were three balconies or open galleries, one in the mid- 
dle, and one in each corner; called MzN1ana, from one 
Mznius,- who, when he ſold his houſe adjoining to the Fo- 
rum to Cato and Flaccus the cenſors, reſerved to himſelf the 
Tight of one pillar ,where he might build a projection, whence 
he and his poſterity might view the ſhews of gladiators, which 
were then exhibited in the Forum, Aſcon. in Cic, Suet, Cal, 
18. | 

In the middle of the Circus, for almoſt the whole length of 
it, there was a brick wall, about twelve feet broad, and four 
feet high, called Sp1Nna, Scholiaft. in "of rk vi. 587. Coffud. 
ep. in. 51. at both the extremities of which there were three 
columns or pyramids on one baſe, called MET A, or goals, 
round which the horſes and chariots turned, { feFebant), fo 
_ that they always had the /þina and mete on their left hand, O- 
vid. Am. in. 65, Whence 2 carceribus ad metam vel calcem, 
from beginning to end, Cc. Am. 27. Sen. 23, 

In the middle of the ſpine Auguſtus erefted an obeliſk 132 
- feet high, brought from Mgypt ; and at a ſmall diſtance ano- 
ther 88 feet high. Near the firſt Meta, whence the horſes 
fet off, there were ſeven other pillars, either of an ova/ form or 
having oval ſpheres on their top, called OVA, Parr. de re 
Ruft. 1. 2. 11. which were raiſed or rather taken down (72/le- 
bantur, ibid.) to denote how many rounds the charioteers had 
eqmpleted, one for each round; for they ufually ran ſeven 
times round the courſe. Above each of theſe-ava was engrav- 
ed the figure of a dolphin. 'Fheſe pillars wers called FALA 
- br PHALZ. Some think there were two different kinds of pil- 
| hrs, one with the figure of an ovum on the top, which were 
Eted at the Mera prima; and. another with the figure of a 
| dolphin, which ſtood at the Mera u/tima, Juvenal joins them 
' together, Confudit ante falas delphinorumque columnas, vi. 569- 
They are faid to have been firſt conſtrued, A. U. 721, by 
| Agrippa, Dio xlix. 43. but ova ad metas curricults numerandiiy 
are mentioned by Livy long before, A. 577. xl. 27. 3s wy 
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are near 600 years after by Caffiodorus, iii. var. ep. 51. The 
figure of an egg was choſen in honour of Caſtor and Pollux, 
{ Dioſciri, i, e. Fove nati, Cic. Nat. D. iti. 21. agonum prefides); 
and of a dolphin in honor of Neptune, Tertullian. Spefac. 8. 
alſo as being the ſwifteſt of animals, Pn. ix. 8. 

Before the games began, the images of the gots were led 
along in proceſſion on carriages and in frames, (in thenfis et 
ferculis), Sues. Jul. 76. or on men's ſhoulders, with a great 
train of attendants, part on horſeback, and part on foot. Next 
followed the combatants, dancers, muſicians, &c. When the 
proceſſion was over, the conſuls and prieſts performed facred 
rites, 

The ſhews (/peFacula) exhibited in the Circus Maximus 
were chiefly the following : 

1. Chariot and horſe-races, of which the Romans were ex- 
travagantly fond, 

The charioteers (agitatores vel aurige) were diſtributed into 
four parties (greges) or factions, from their different dreſs or 
livery ; fa albavel albata, the white ; ruſata, the red ; ve- 
neta, the ſky-coloured or ſea-coloured; and praina, the green 
faction ; to which Domitian added two, called the golden and 

Purple, ( fafio aurata et purpurea), Suet. Domit. 59, The 
ſpeCtators favoured one or the other colour, as humour or ca- + 
price inclined them, It was not the ſwiftneſs of the horſes, 
nor the art of the men that attracted them ; but merely 
the dreſs 3 (Nunc favent panno, pannum amant,) Plin, Ep. ix. 
6. In the time of Juſtinian, no leſs than 30,000 men loſt 
their lives at Conſtantinople in a tumult raiſed by contention 
—_ the partizans of theſe ſeveral. colours, Procep, Bell. 
erſ. 1. TOE. 

TH order in which the chariots or horſes ſtood was deter- 
mined by lot; and the perſon who preſided at the games gave 
the ſignal for ſtarting by dropping a napkin or cloth, mapp4 
vel panno mifſo. 'Then the chain of the Hermuli being with- 
drawn, they ſprung forward, and whoever firſt ran ſeven 
times round the courſe was victor, Propert. ii. 25. 26, This 
was called one match, (unus MISSUS, -us), for the matter 
was almoſt always determined at one heat; and uſually there 
were twenty-five of theſe in one day, fo that when there were 
four faCtions, and one of theſe ſtarted at each time, 100 cha- 
riots ran in one day, Serv. in Virg. G. iii. 18. (centum quadri- 
J*gi,) ſometimes many more z but then the horſes commonly 
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went only five times round the courſe, Suet. Claud. 21. Ner, 
22. Domit. 4. | of -5-phont hors niet 

The viEtor being proclaimed by the voice of a herald, was 
crowned, Set. Calig. 32, and received a prize in money of 
conſiderable value, Martial. x. go. 74. ,Zuv. vii. 113. 

Palms were firſt given to the victors at games, after the 
manner of the Greeks, and thofe who had received crowns 
for their bravery in war, firſt wore them at the games, A. U, 
459, Liv. x. 47. The palm tree was choſen for this purpoſe 
becauſe it riſes againſt a weight placed on it,. (adverſus pondus 
reſurgit, & ſurſum nititur,) Gell. iii. 6. Plin. xvi. 42: /. 81. 
hence put for any token or prize of victory, Horat. 2d. 1. 1. 6. 
Fuvenal, xi. 181. or for victory itſelf, ' Virg. G. iii. 10. Pal- 
ma lemniſcata, a palm crown with ribbons, (/emniſc:) hanging 
down from it, Cc. Roſe. Am. 35. Feſtus. | | 

2. Conteſts of agility and ſtrength, of which there were 
five kinds ; running, (cur/us) ; leaping, (/altus ), boxing, ( pr- 
 gilatus); wreſtling, (/ufa); and throwing the diſcus or quoit 
(diſci jaftus) ; hence called Pentathlum, vel -on, (Latine QuiN- 
QUERTIUM, Heftus,) or Certamen Athleticum vel Gymnicum, be- 
cauſe they contended naked, (,y,w), with nothing on but 
trowſers or drawers, ( /ubligaribus tantum welati), whence 
GYMNASIUM, a place of exerciſe, or a ſchool. This cover- 
ing, which went from the waiſt downwards and ſupplied the 
place of a tunic, was called CaMeEsTRE, Horat. Ep. i. 11. 18. 
becauſe it was uſed- in the exerciſes of the Campus Martius, 
and thoſe who uſed it, Campeſtrati, Auguſtin. de civ. dei, xiv. 
j bay: 


The Athlete were anointed with a glutinous ointment cal- 
led CEROMA, Martial. vii. 31. 9. iv. 4. & 19. x1. 48, Juv vi. 
245. and wore a coarſe ſhaggy garment called Enpromas, -!- 
dis, Martial, w. 19. uſed of finer ſtuff by amen Joy: ibid. 


alſo by thoſe who played at the hand-ball (pi/a), called 'Trr- 
GON or HarPasSTUM, Martial. ibid. E2 
Boxers covered their hands with a kind of gloves, | (chiro- 
thece), which had lead or iron ſewed into, them, to make the 
ſtrokes fall with the greater weight, called CzsTvus vel ce/tus, 
Virg. An. v. 379. 490. ny 
The combatants (4/hblete) were previouſly trained ina place 
of exerciſe, (in pale/tra vel gymnaſio), Plaut. Bacch. i. 3. 14+ 
and reſtricted to a particular diet, - Horat. de Art. Poet. 413+ 
1 Corinth, ix. 25. In winter they were exerciſed in a covered 
place called XYSTUS, vel -um, ſurrounded with a row of 
: | PR ety hs i | pillars, 
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pillars, PxRISTYLIUM, Vetruv. v. 2. But Xyfium generally 
Gonifies a walk under the open air, (ambulatio Hyperhra 'vel 


ſubdialis ), laid with ſand or gravel, and planted” with trees, 


joined to a Gymnaſium, Cic. Att. 1. 8. Acad. iv. 3. Suet, Aug. 
+2. Plin. Ep. it.-17. ix. 36. | WISE a, NL wh 
The perſons thus exerciſed were called Palz/tritze, or Xy/- 
tici ; and he who exerciſed them, ExtErciraToOR, Plin xxiii. 
7. ſc 63. Magifter vel Door Paleſftricus, Gymnafrarchus, wel 
-a, Xyſtarchus, vel -es. From the attention of Antony to gym- 
naſtic exericſes at Alexandria, he was cal'ed Gymnaftarcha by 
Auguſtus, D.1. 4. 27. bt WG LATE? FELCY 
PALESTRA was properly a' ſchool for wreſtling, a ae; 
luFatio), but is put for any place of exerciſe, or the exerciſe 
itſelf ; hence 3c tiny diſcere, to learn the exerciſe, Cic. 
Orat. itt. 22. eſe gymnaſtic games, (gymnici agones), 
were very hurtful to morals, Pln. iv. 22. ROT « 95 4 
The athletic games among the Greeks were called ISELAS- 
TIC, (from gomans, invebor,) becauſe the victors, { Hieronice, 
Suet. Ner. 24. 25.) drawn by white horſes, and wearing crowns 
on their heads, of. olive, if victors at the Olympic games, 
Virg, G. ii. 18. of laurel at the Pythian ; parſley at the 
Nemaen ; and of pine | at the lIſthmian, were conducted 
with great pomp into their reſpective cities, which they enter- 
ed through a breach in the walls made for that purpoſe ; in- 


timating, as Plutarch obſerves, that a city which produced 


ſuch brave citizens, had little occaſion *for the defence of walls, 
Plin. Ep. x. 119, 'They received for lite an annual ſtipend, 
{ opjomia, ) from the public, 161d; &. Yitruv. ix. Pref. 

3- Lupvs 'TRoJz, a mock fight, performed by youngnoble- 
men on horſeback, revived by Julius Caxſar, De. xliii. 23. 
Suet. 19. and frequently celebrated by the ſucceeding Empe- 
rors, Swet. Aug. 43. Tib. 6. Gal. 18. Claud. 21. Ner. 7. Dio. 
xlviii. 20. li. 22. &c. deſcribed by Virgil, 47. v. 561. &c. - 

4. What'was called VENaT1o, or the fighting of wildbeaſts 
with one another, or with men called Be/:arit, who were ci- 
ther forced to this by way of puniſhment, as the primitive 
Chriſtians often were; or foughtvoluntarily, either from a natu- 
ral ferocity of diſpolition, or induced by hire, (auforaments,) 
Cic. 'Tuſc, Quezit: it, 17,4Fam. vii. 2. Off., ii. 16. Vat, 17, 
An incredible: number of animals of various. kinds were 
brought from. all quarters, for the entertainment of the people, 
and at an immenſe expence,, Cir, Fam. viii. 2. 4. 6. They 
were kept in encloſures, called vivaRa, till the day of exhi- 
bition, Pompey in his ſecond conſulſhip exhibited at once, 
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goo lions, who were all diſpatched in 5 days ; alſo 18 ele- 
phants, Dzo. 39. 38. Phn. viii. 7. 

5. The repreſentation of a horſe and foot battle, and alſo of 
an encampment or a ſiege, Suet, Ful. 39. Claud. 21. Dom. 4. 

6. The repreſentation of a ſea-fight, (Naumacura), which 
was at firſt made in the Circus Maximus, but afterwards of. 
tener elſewhere. Auguſtus dug a lake near the 'Tiber for 
that purpoſe, Suet. Aug. 43. Tiber. 72. and Domitian built x 
naval theatre, which was called Naumachia ; Domitiani, Suet, 
Dom. 5. Thoſe who fought were called Naumachiarii. 'They 
were uſually compoſed of captives or condemned malefaQors, 
who ought to death, unleſs ſaved by the clemency of the em- 
peror, Dio. Ix. 33. Suet. Claud. 21. Tacit. Annal. xii. 56. 

If any thing unlucky happened at the games, they were re- 
_— (1nflaurabantur), Dio. lvi. 27. often more than once, 

Ix. 6. | | > 


I. SHEWS of GLADIATORS. 
MPHE fſhews [ /peFacula ) of gladiators were properly called 
2 Munera, and the perſon that exhibited (edebar) them, 
Munerarius, vel -ator, Editor et Dominus, Cic. Att. ii. 19. 


-who, although in a private ſtation, enjoyed, during the days 


of the exhibition, the enligns of magiſtracy, Cic. leg. ii. 24- 
They ſeem to have taken their riſe from the cuſtom of ſlaugh- 
tering captives at the tombs of the ſlain to appeaſe their mares, 


 Virg. Zn. x. 518. 


Gladiators were firſt publicly exhibited (dati ſunt) at Rome 
by two brothers called Bruti at the funeral of their father, A. 

. 490. Liv. Epit. xvi. Val. Max. tl. 4. 7. and for ſome time 
they were exhibited only on ſuch occaſions ; 'but afterwards 
alſo by the magiltrates, to entertain the people, chiefly at the 
Saturnalia and feaſts of Minerva. Incredible numbers of men 
were deſtroyed in this manner. After the triumph of Trajan 
over the Dacians, ſpeQtacles were exhibited for \x23 days, in 


- which 11,000 animals of different kinds were killed ; and 


10,000 gladiators fought, Dio. xlviii. 15. whence we may 
judge of other inſtances. 'The emperor Claudius, although 
naturally of a gentle diſpoſition, is ſaid to have been rendered _ 
cruel by often attending theſe ſpeQtacles, Duo. Ix. 14. 3 
_ Gladiators were kept and maintained in ſchools (i Judi) 


ry by perſons called LANISTA, who purchaſed and trained 


them. The whole number under one Lamfa was called "= 
PO TTS 6 Ip WY M1314. 
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' ita, Suet. Jul. 26. Avg. 42. They were plentifully fed 
on ſtrong food; hence Sagina gladiatoria, 'Tacit. hiſt ii. 88. 


A Lanifta, when. he inſtrutted young gladiators, (tirones) 


delivered to them his leflons and rules (difata et leges) in writ= 
ing, Set. Ful. 26. Juvenal. xi. 8. and then he was ſaid com- 


mentari, Cic. de orat. iii. 23. when he gave over his employ- 


ment, @ g/adiis. receſhſſe, Cic. Roſc. Am, 40. 


The gladiators- when they were ' exerciſed,” fenced with 
wooden ſwords, (rudibus batuebgnt'; 'whence batualia, a battle), 


Cic, ibid. Swet, Calig. 32. 54+ When a perſon was confuted 


by weak arguments, or eafily convicted, he was ſaid, Plum- 
beo gladio jugulgri, Cic. Att. 1. 16. Fugulo hunc ſuofibi gladio, 
1 foil him with his own weapons, I filence him with his own 
arguments, Tercnt. Adelph. v. 8. 34. O plumbeum pugionem ! 
O feeble or inconclufive reaſoning ! Cir. Fin. iv. 18. 
Gladiators were at firſt compoſed of captives and ſlaves, or 
of condemned malefaCtors. Of theſe ſome were ſaid to be 
ad gladium damnati, who were to be-difpatched within a year. 
This, however was prohibited by Auguſtus, (gladiatores fine 
 mifſone edi prohibuit), Suet. Aug. 45. and others, ad /udun: 
damnati, who might be liberated after a certain time. But af- 
terwards alfo free-born citizens, induced by hire or by incli- 
nation, fought on the ſtage, ſome even of noble birth, Zuve- 
nal. it. 43. vil. 191. &Cc. £2v. xxvill. 2. Set. Ner. 12. and 
what is ſtill more wonderful women of quality, Tacit. Anal. 
xv. 32. Set. Domit. 4. Fuvenal. vi. 254. &c. and dwarts, (nan), 
Stat. Sylv. I. vi. 57. | 
Freemen who became gladiators for hire were ſaid ez auc- 
torati, Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 5. and their hire, auforamentum, 


duet. Tib. 7. or g/adiatorium, Liv. xliv. 31. and an oath was 


adminiſtered to them, Pet. Arbiter, 117. 
Gladiators were diſtinguiſhed by their armour and manner 
of fighting. Some were called SECUTOREs, whoſe arms were 


an helmet, a ſhield, and a ſword, or a leaden bullet, (-mafa 


þlumbea), Ifidor. xviii. 55. With them were uſually matched 
(committebantur vel componebantur) the RETIARIJ. A com- 
batant of this kind was dreſſed in a ſhort tunic, but wore no- 
thing 'on his head, Swet. Calig. 30. Claud. 34. FJuvenal. viii. 
205, He bore in his left hand a three-pointed lance called 
Tridens or Fuſcina, and in his right, a net, (RETE), with 
which he attempted to entangle (:rretire) his adverſary, by 
caſting it over his head, and Ry drawing it _—_ 
| Op | an 
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and then with his trident he uſually flew him. But if he miſſed 
his aim, by either throwing the net too ſhort, or too far, he 
inſtantly betook himſelf to flight, and endeavoured to prepare 
his net for a ſecond caſt z while his antagoniſt as ſwiftly pur- 
ſued, (whence the name Secutor), to prevent his deſign by 
diſpatching him. | | 
Some gladiators were called MIRMILLONES, {( @ pyuugs, piſ- 
cts), becauſe they carried the image of a fiſh on their helmet; 
hence a Retiarius, when-engaged with one of them, ſaid, « ] 
« do not aim at you, I throw at your fiſh,” (Nox TE yxro, 
'PISCEM PUTO : QUID ME FUGIs, GALLE ?) Feſtus. The Mir- 
mille was armed like a Gaul, with a buckler (parma vel pelta) 
and a hooked {word or cutlaſs, ( fic4 vel harpe, i. e. gladio in- 
curve et falcato), and was uſually matched with a 'Thracian, 
(THREX vel 'THRAX, 1. e. T hrecidicts armis ornatus), Cic. Phil. 
vii. 6. Liv. xli. 20. Horat. Sat. 11. 6. 44. Suet. Cal. 32. Juy. 
viii. 201. Auſon. in Monoſyll. 102. Quis Myrmilloni comps- 
nitur equimanus ? Threx, Fo 
Certain gladiators from their armour were called Samnirs, 
Liv. ix. 40. Cic. Sext, 64. and alſo Hoplomachi, Suet, Calig. 
.35. Some Dimacheri, becauſe they fought with two ſwords; 
and others Laguearii,' becauſe they uſed a nooſe to entangle 
their adverſaries, {{dor. xviii. 56. | 
There was a kind of gladiators who fought from chariots, 
(ex efjedrs), after the manner of the Britons or Gauls, called 


ESSEDARII, Cic. Fam. vii. 6. Suet, Gal. 35. Cef. de B, G. v.24. 


and alſo from horſeback, with, what was curious, their eyes 
ſhut, (claufts oculiz), who were called AnNDaBATA, Cric. Fam, 
vii. 10. Hence Andabatarum more pugnare, to. fight in the 
dark or blindfold, Hieronym. _ RODS | 


Gladiators who were ſubſtituted {/upponebantur } in place 


of thoſe who were conquered or fatigued, were called Sur- 


POSITITII, or SUBDITIT1I, Martial, v. 25, 8. Thoſe who 
were aſked by the people, from the Emperor, on account of 
their dexterity and ſkill in fighting, were called PosTULATITI: 
Such were maintained at the Emperor's private chrge, and 


| hence called FiscaLEs or Cz/ariani. Thoſe who were produ- | 
ced and fought in the ordinary manner, were called ORDINA- 
RI, Swet. Aug. 44 Dom. 4. wo 


When a number fought together, { gregatim, tenere ac fine 
arte ), and not in pairs, they were called CATERVAR1, Set. 


Aug. 45. Cal. 390, Thoſe produced at mid day, who were 


generally 


OF }_| TT PEROT PINES 
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generally untrained, Mgribiani, Senec. epi. 7. Suet. Claud. 
54 he perſon who was to exhlbir gladiators (EDrroR) ſome 
' time before announced the ſhew, (munus edicebat, Senec. ep. 
117. oftendebat, pronunciabat, proponebat, Wc. Cic. Fam. ii. 8. 
ix, 8. Suet. Jul. 26. 'Tit. 8.) by an advertiſement or bill paſt- 
ed up in public, (per /ibellum publice affixum), in which he men-. 
tioned the number and names of the moſt diſtinguiſhed gladia-: 
tors. Sometimes theſe things ſeem to have been repreſented 
in a picture, Horat. Sat. it. 9. 95. Plin. xxxv. 7. 1. 33- 
Gladiators were exhibited ſometimes at the funeral pile, 
often in the Forum, which was then adorned with ſtatues and 
pictures, Cie. Verr. 1, 22. but uſually in an Amphitheatre, fo 
called, becauſe it was ſeated all round, like two theatres join» 
ed, Plin. Xxxvi. 14. 16 &c, - | 
 Amphitheatres were at firſt temporary, and made of wood. 
'The firſt durable one of ſtone was built by Statilius Taurus at 
the deſire of Auguſtus, Swet. Aug. 29. which ſeems likewiſe ' 
to have been partly of wood. "The largeſt amphitheatre was 
| that begun by Veſpaſian and completed by Titus, now called 
CoLis&UM, from the colofſivs or large ſtatue of Nero which 
itood near it. It was of an oval form, and is ſaid to have 
contained 87,000 ſpeCtators. Its ruins ſtill remain. "The place 
where the gladiators fought was called ARENa, becauſe it was 
covered with ſand or ſaw-duſt, to prevent the gladiators from 
fliding, and to abſorb the blood ; and the perſons who fought 
Arenarii, But arena is alſo put for the whole amphitheatre, 
or the ſhew, Fuvenal. iii. 34. alſo for the ſeat of war ; Prima 
ctvilis arena 1talia fuit, Flor. iti. 20- 21. iv. 2. or for one's pe- 
culiar province, Pl:n. ep. vi. 12. 90 CAVEA, for a theatre or 
_ amphitheatre, Suet. Aug. 44. Claud. 21. Cic. Amic. 24, Plaut, 
Amph. prol. 65. © Conſeſſus caves, the ſpeQaators, Virg. Ain, v, 
349. But cavea properly ſignifies a place where wild beaſts 
were confined, Set. Cal. 27» Horat. art. P. 473» Martial. 
x. 90. Plin, 36. 5. IB | 
The part next the arena was called Popium, where the ſe- 
vators ſat, and the ambaſſadors of foreign nations; and where 
alſo was the place of the emperor, (SUGGEsTvs, vel -1m,) c= 
levated like a pulpit or tribunal, Suet. Fw. 76. Plin. Paneg. 
$1. and covered with a canopy like a pavilion, CUBicULUM vel 
Papilio, Suet. Ner. 12.) likewiſe of the perſon who exhibited the 
games, (Editoris Tribunal ), and of the Veſtal Virgins, Suet. Aug. 
44. nh | 
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343 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
The Podium projected over the wall which {urrounded the 


arena, and was raiſed between twelve and fifteen feet above it; 
ſecured with a breaft work or parapet (oricd) againſt the ir. 
ruption of wild beaſts. As a further defence, the arena was 
ſurrounded with an iron rail, {ferrets clathris }, and a canal, 


| (evripo), Plin. viii. 7. 


The Equites ſat in fourteen rows behind the ſenators. The 
ſeats (gradus vel fedi/ia) of both were covered with cuſhions, 
(prtvillis ), Juvenal. ui. 152. firſt uled in the time of Caligu. | 
la, Dio. lix. jy. The reſt of the people ſat behind on the bare 
ſtone, and their feats were called PoyULanta, Swet, Claud. 25. 


Dom. 4. The entrances to theſe ſeats were called Vowmrro- 


RIA; the paſſages (v:ze) by which they aſcended to the ſeats 
were czlled Scale or Scalaria, ati the feats between two paſ- 
ſages, were from their form, called Cuneus, a wedge, Fuve- 
nal. vi. 61. Suet. Aug. 44. For, like the ſeCtion of a circle, 
this ſpace gradually widened from the arena to the'top. Hence 
Cuneis innotuit res omnibus, 0 all the fpeQtators, Phedr. v, 
: * HOUSE a particular place was publicly granted to certain 
perſons by way of honour, Cic. Phil. ix. 7. and the editor 
ſeems to have been allowed to affign a more honourable ſcat 
to any perſon he inclined, Cre, Att. ni. 1. Ms 

"There were certain perſons called Dzst1GnaToREs or Difſe- 
natores, maſters of ceremomies, who alfigned 'to every one 
his proper place, Plaut. Panul. prolep. 19. Cic. Att. w. 3 
as undertakers did at funerals, Horat. Epift. i. 7. 6. and when 
they remoyed any ane from his place, they were ſaid, 2m ex- 
citare vel ſuſcitare, Martial, iii. 95. v. 14. vi. 94 The Deſy- 
natores are thought by ſome to have been the ſame with what 
were called Locani, (quia ſets vel ſpeFacula Tocabant.) But 
theſe, according to others, properly were poor people, who 
came early and took poſicflion of a feat, which they a rds 
parted with to ſome rich perfon who tam ate, for hire, More 
tial. v. 25. | 4. 

| Ankienty women were not allowed to fee the gladiators, 


_ without the permiſhon of thoſe in whoſe power they were, 


Pal. Max. vi. 4. 12. But afterwards this reſtriftion was Te- 
moved. Auguſtus aſſigned'them ajparticular place inthe bigh- 
eſt ſeats of the amphitheatre, Ser. Aug 44- D. 
There were in the amphittheatres fecret tubes, from which 
the ſpeQators were befprinklted with perfurnes, (cr2cv Ailuto a 
aliis fragrantibus liquoribus, Martial. v. 26. & de ſpect. 3: 2 = 
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in rain or exceſſive heat there were coverings (vela vel velaria) 
to draw over them, Juvenal. iv. 122. For which purpoſe there, 
were holes in the top of the outer wall, in which poles were 
fixed to ſupport them. But when the wind did not permit 
theſe coverings to be ſpread, they ufed broad-brimmed hats or 
caps(cauſreveipilet)and umbrelias, Diu. Iix. 7. Tartial. xiv. 27.28. 

By ſecret ſprings, certam wooden machines called PEGMa- 
Ta, vel -12, wers raiſed to a great height, tq appearance ſpon- 
taneouſly, and elevated or depreſſed, diminithed or enlarged. 
at pleaſure, Martial. SpefF. ii. 16. viit. g3. Senec. &pift. 88. 
Suet, Claud. 34. Gladiators were fometimes fet on them, 
hence called Pegmares, Suet, Cal. 26. and boys, (et pueros in- 
de ad velaria raptos), Juvenal, iv. 122. But pegmata is put by 
Cicero for the ſhelves {pro /oculis) in which books were kept, 
Att. ww. 8. | 

Nigh to the amphitheatre was a place called SeoLtariuUM, 
to which thoſe who were killed or mortally wounded were 
dragged by a hook, (znco trahebantur) Phn, Paneg. 36. Senec. 
 epiſt. 93. Lamprid. in Commod. fn, 

On the day of the exhibition the gladiators were led along 
the arena in proceſhon. 'Then they were matched by pairs, 
{ paria inter ſe componebantur, vel comparabantur), Horat. Sat. 
vil. 20, and their ſwords examined (explorabuntur) by the exe 
hibiter of the games, Swet. Tz. g. 3 es 

The gladiators, as a prelude to the battle, /prehudentet vel 
proludentes ), at firſt fought with wooden ſwords or the like, 
flouriſhing © (venti/antes) their arms with great dexterity, Gic, 
de Orat. ii. 78. Senec. £#p.. 117, Ovid. Art. Am. 515. 589. 
Then upon a fignal given with a trumpet, { ſonabart feral 
clangore tube, QuiinCtil. v, 14.) they laid aſide theſe, (arma 
lufaria, rudes vel gladios hebetes poxebant, v., abjiciebant), and af- 
ſumed their proper arms, (arms pugnatoria, vel decretoria, i. 
gladios acutes ſumebant), Ib. Suet. Cal. 54. They adjuſted 
themſelves {{/e ad pugnam componebant, Gell. vii.:3.) with great 
care, and ſtood in a patticular poſture, {in fatu vel grade fla- 
bant), Plaut. Mil. iv. 9. 12. Hence moveri, defici, vel detur- 
bari de flatu mentis ;, depelli, dejiei, vel demoveri gradu, 8c. Cic. 
a i. 23. Att. xvi. 15. Nep. Themi}t. 5. Liv. vi. 32. Then 

y puſhed atone another {peteburt) and repeated the thruſt, 
(repetebant), Suzt, Cal. '58. They not only puſhed with the, 
point, ( punim), but alſo ſtruck with the edge, (cafm). Tt 
was more to parry or avoid {cavere, propriſare, exirt, gffu- . 
gerez a eJudere), direCt thruſts, {ids odver/os, '& = 
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ac fimplices manus), than back or fide ſtrokes, (manus vel petin. 
nes averſas teeaſque), Duinthil. v. 13. ix. 1. Virg ix. 439. Cic. 
Cat. 1. 6. They therefore took particular care to defend their 
tide, (latus tegere) ; hence /atere tefo abſcedere, to get off ſafe, 
Ter, Heaut. iv. 2. 5. Per alterius latus peti, Cic. Vat. 5. Latus 
apertum vel nudum dare, to expoſe one's ſelf to danger, Ti. 
bull. 1. 4. 46. Some gladiators had the faculty of not winking, 
Two ſuch belonging to the Emperor Claudius were on that 
account invincible, Plin. xi. 37: /. 54. Senec. de Ir. it. 4- 
When any gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed, 


 Haser, fc. vulnus, vel hoc habet, he has got it. The gladia- 


tor lowered ( /ubmittebat) his arms as a fign of his being van- 
quiſhed ; but his fate depended on the pleaſure of the people, 
who, 1f they wiſhed him to be faved, prefſed down their 
thumbs, (pollicem premebant), Horat, Ep. 1. 18. 66. if to be 
flain, they turned up their thumbs, {pollicem wertebant), Fii- 
venal. 1it. 36. (hence /audare utroque pollice, i. e. valde, Horat. 
Ep. 1. 18. 66, Plin. 28. 2. /+ $.) and ordered him to receive the 
{word, ( ferrum recipere), which gladiators uſually ſubmitted 


to with amazing fortitude, Cc. Sext. 37. Tue. ni. 17. Mil. 
34. Senec. Ep. 7. & 177. de Tranquil. Animi, c. 11. Conft. 
Sap. 16. Sometimes a gladiator was reſcued by the entrance 
of the emperor, Ovid. de Pont. vi. 8. 53. or by the will of the 


_ £dttor. © | 


The rewards given to the viftors were a palm, Martial. de 
Speft. 32. Hence plurimarum palmarum gladiator, who had 
frequently conquered ; Cic, Roſe. Am. 6. Alias ſuas palmas 
cognoſcet, 1. e. cedes, Ib. 30. Palma lemniſcata, a palm crown, 


_ with ribbons (/emniſci) of different colours hanging from it, [. 


35« Feſtus Sexta palma urbana etiam in Gladiatore difficilis, 19. 
Phil. x1. 5.—money, Set. Claud. 21. Fuv. vii. ult, and a rod 
or wooden ſword, (rudis), as a ſign of their being diſcharged 
from fighting ; which was granted by the Editor, at the defire 
of the people, to an old gladiator, or even to a novice for ſome 
uncommon aCt of courage. Thoſe who received it (rude ds 
nati) were called RuD1arn, and fixed their arms in the tem- 
ple of Hercules, Hora. Ep. i. 1. But they ſometimes were 
afterwards induced by a great hire (ingente auforamento) again | 
to engage, Suet, Tih. 5, Thoſe who were diſmiffed on ac- 
count of age or weakneſs, were ſaid delufiſe, Plin. xxxvi. 27. 

| The ſpeQtators expreſſed the ſame eagerneſs by betting (//þ97- 


nn on the different gladiators, as in the Circus, Suet, 


| it. 8. Domit, I'O, Martial. IX. 68, | OOTY | 
Ss. Till 
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Till the year 693, the people uſed to remain all day at an 
exhibition of gladiators without intermiſſion till it was finiſh- 


ed; but then for the firſt time they were diſnufſed to take + 


dinner, Dis. 37. 46. which cultom was afterwards obſerved 
at all the ſpectacles exhibited by the emperors, {bid. et Suet. 
Horace calls intermiſſons {Given to gladiators in the time of 
fighting, or a delay of the combat, DiLupia, -orum, Ep. 1. 
19. 4. & Seholiaſt. in loc. | | 

Shews of gladiators, (cruenta ſpefacula) were prohibited by 
Conſtantine, Ced. xi. 43. but not entirely ſuppreſſed till the 
time of Honorius, Prudent. contra Symmach. 11. Il. 21. 


Hl. DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


RAMATIC entertainments, or ſtage-plays (/ud; ſcenici), were 

firſt introduced at Rome, on account of a peſtilence, to 
appeaſe the divine wrath, A. U. 391. Before that time there 
had. only been the games of the Circus. They were called 
_ LUDI SCENICI, becauſe they were firſt ated in a ſhade, 
(-ma, umbra), formed by the branches and leaves of trees, Ovid. 
de Art, Am. i. 105. Serv. in Virg, An. 1. 164. or in a tent, 


(oxmn, tabernaculum) ; Hence afterwards the front of the thea- 


tre, where the actors ſtood, was called ScENa, and the actors, 
SCENIC. Smet. Tb, 34. Cic. Planc. 11. Verr. wii. 79. or, Scr- 
NICI ARTIEFICES, Set. Caf. 84. 

Stage-plays were borrowed from Etruriaz whence players 
{ludiones), were called HisTRIONEs, from a. Tuſcan word hi/ter, 
1. e. ludio; for players alſo were fent for from that coun- 
ry. | | 
A eſe Tuſcans did nothing at firſt but dance to a*flute, 
{ad tibicints modos), without any verſe or correſponding ation. 
"They did not ſpeak, becauſe the Romans did not underſtand 


their language. 


'The Roman youth began to imitate them at ſolemn feſti- 
vals, eſpecially at harveſt-home, throwing out raillery againſt | 


one another in unpoliſhed verſe, with geſtures adapted to the 
ſenſe. Theſe verſes were called VeRsus FEsceExnnini, from 
£eſcennia, or -ium, a city of Etruria, Horat. Epift. Il. i. 139. 


Afterwards, by frequent uſe, the entertainment was improv- 
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bs) 


' ed, ( /epits nfarrpando res excitatg eff), and a new kind of dram2« 
1c compoſition was contrived, called SA'TYRA or Sature, 
Satires, becauſe they were filled with various matter, and 


written 1 various kids of verſe, in alluſion to what was call- 


\ed Lanx SATURA, 2 platter or charger filled with various 
kinds of fruits, which they yearly offered to the gods at their 
feſtivals, as the Primntie or firſt gatherings of the ſeaſon. 


vSome derive the name from the petulance of the Satyrs. 
'Theſe fatires were ſet to muſic, and repeated with ſuitable 


geſtures, accompanied with the flute and dancing. They 


had every thing that was agreeable in the Feſcennine verſes 
without their obſcenity. 'Dhey contained much ridicule and 
{mart repartee; whence thoſe poems aſterwards written to 
expolc vice got the name of fatires as, the /atires of Horace, 
ci fuvenal, and Perfius. | Re NVERT. 

It was LIVIUS ANDRONICUS, the freed-man of M. 


Livius Salinator, and the preceptor of his ſons, who giving up 


 Jatires, (ob /atruris, 1. e. /aturrs reliftis), firſt ventured to write 
2 regular play, (arguments fabulam ſerere,) A. U. 512, ſome 


ſay, 5143 the year before Ennius was born, Cic. Brut. 18. a- 
bove x60 years after the death of Sophocles and Euripides, 
and about fifty-two years after that of Menander, Gell. xvii. 21. 

He was the aCtor of his own compoſitions, as all then weres 


' Being obliged « rw audience frequently to repeat the ſame 


part, and thus becoming hoarſe, (quum wocem obtudiſſet), he 
aſked permiſhon to employ a, boy to {ing to the flute, whilſt 
he ated what was ſung, (canticum agebat), which he did with 
thegreater animation,as he was not hindered by uſing his voice. 
Hence aCtors uſed always to have a perſon at hand to ſing 
to. them, and the colloquial part (diverbia) only was left them 
to repeat. It appears there was commonly a ſong at the end. 
of every act, Plaut. Pſeud. vi. ut, | 
_ Phays were afterwards greatly improved at Rome from the 
model of the Grecks, by Nzvrus, Ennius, PLauTUs, C&Cl- 
LIUS, TERENCE, AFRANI1Us, PAaCUVIUs, ACCIUS, &C. |; 
After playing was gradually converted into an art, (/udus /s 


 ertem paulatim* verterat), the Roman youth, leaving regular 


plays to be ated by profeſſed players, reſerved to themſelves 


the aCting of ludicrous pieces or farces, interlarded with much 


ribaldry and buffoonery, called EXODIA, Zuvenal. Ml, 175- 
Vi. 71. Suet. Tib. 45, Domit. 10. b:cauſe they were uſually 
introduced after the play, when the playerg and muſicians had 
kit the ſtage, to remove the painful impreſſions of "06M 
ness 
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ſcenes, Scholinft, in Fuvenal, iii. 175. or, FABELLE ATELLA- 
NF, Liv. vii. 2. or; Lupi Osci, Cic. Fam, vii. 1. LUDICRUM 
Oscum, Tacit. from Atella, a town of the Ofc: in Campania 
where they were firſt invented and very much uſed. 

The aQors of theſe farces (Atellani vel Atellanarum aFores), 
retained the rights of citizens (non 7ribu mott ſunt), and might 
| ſerve in the army, which was not the caſe with common ac« 
tors, who were not reſpeQted among the Romans as among 
the Grecks, but were held infamous, Ulp:an, 1. 2. $ 5. D. de 
his qui not. infam.—Nep. Prafat. Suet. Tib. 35. 

Dramatic entertainments, intheir improved ſtate, werechief- 
ly of three kinds, Comedy, Tragedy, and Pantomimes. 

I. Comedy, (COMADIA, guaſe rwrync wn, the ſong of the 
village), was a repreſentation of common life, (quotidiane vite 
ſpeculum), written in a familiar ſtyle, and uſually with a hap- 
py iſſue, The deſign of it was to expoſe vice and folly to ri- 
dicule. 

Comedy, among the Greeks, was divided into old, middle, 
and new, In the firſt, real charaCters and names were repre- 
ſented ; in the fovant, real characters, but fictitious names; 
and in the third, both KRitious charaters and names, £u- 
polis, Cratinus, and Ariftophanes excelled in the old comedy, 
and Menander in the new, Horat. Sat. 1. 4. Epift. it. 1. 57. 
Quin, x. 1, Nothing was ever known at Rome but the 
new comedy. : a 

The Roman comic writers, Nzvius, Afranius, Plautus, 
Czcilius, and Terence, copied from the Greek, chiefly from 
 MENANDER, who is eſteemed the beſt writer of comedies 
that ever exiſted, Quin. x. 1. but only a few fragments of 
his works now remain. We may, however, judge of his cx- 
cellence from 'Terence his principal imitator, 

Comedies, among the Romans, were diſtinguiſhed by the 
character and dreſs of the perſons introduced on the ſtage. 
Thus comedies were called TocaTz, in which the charaCters 
and dreſs were Roman, from the Roman 7oga, Juvenal. 1. 3. 
Horat. Art. Poet. 288. PRETEXTATE, vel Pretexte, when. 


magiſtrates and perſons of dignity were introduced ; but ſome 


take theſe for tragedies, 15. TRrABEATE, when zenerals and 
officers were introduced, Syuet, Gramm. 21. 'TABERNARIE, 
when the charaQers were of low rank, Horat. Art. Poet. 225. 

Patiiar®, when the charafters were Grecian, from pallium 


the robe of the Greeks,  MoTorLz, when there were a great 
| "Sy | many 
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ſtriking incidents, much aCtion, and paſſhonate expreſſions, 
OHTATARIF, when there was not much buſtle or ſtir, and lit- 
tle or nothing to agitate the pafſhons ; and MixT#, when 
ſome parts were gentle and quiet, and others the contrary, 
Terent. Heaut. prol. Donat. in Terent, Cic. Brut. 116. "The 
repreſentations of the Atellani were called Comedie Atella- 
ne. ; 


'The actors of Comedy wore a low-heeled ſhoe, called Soct 
CUS. | | 

Thoſe who wrote a play, were faid dicere vel facere fabulam 
if it was approved, it was ſaid fare, flare refo tals, placere, 
&c. it not, cadere, exigi, exfibilari, &c. | 

HJ. TRAGEDY 1s the repreſentation of ſome one ſerious 
and important action, in which illuſtrious perſons are intro- 
duced, as, heroes, kings, &c. written in an elevated ftyle, 
and generally with an unhappy iſſue. The great end of tra- 
gedy was to excite the paſſions, chiefly pity and horror ; to in- 
ſpire the love of virtue, and an abhorence of vice, Cc. de Orat. 
1. 51. It had its name, according to Horace, from »p.y:;, 2 
goat, and a3;, a ſong ; becauſe a goat was the prize of the per- 
ſon who produced the beſt poem, or was the beſt actor, de 
Art. Poet. 220. to which Virgil alludes, Ecl. 1ii. 22. according 
to others, becauſe ſuch a poem was aCted at the feſtival of 
Bacchus after vintage, to whom a gout was then ſacrificed, as 
being the deſtroyer of the vines ; and therefore it was called, 
maya, the goat's ſong. ( Primi ludi theatrales ex Liberalibus 
nati ſunt, from the feaſts of Bacchus, Serv. ad Virg. G. il. 
31.) | 

, THESPIS, a native of Attica, is ſaid to have been the in- 
ventor of tragedy, about 536 years before Chriſt. He went 
about with his actors from village to village in a cart, on 
which a temporary ſtage was erected, where they played and 
ſung, having their faces beſmeared with the lees of wine, 
( peruntti facibus ora), Horat. de Art. Poet. 275. whence, ac- 
cording toſome, the nameof Tragedy, (from +4, -vyx, NEW WINE 
not relined, or the lees of wine, and az, ' a finger: hence 
=;vyw2nc, a finger thus beſmeared, who threw out ſcoffs and 
ratllery againſt people). OP _ 

'Theſpis was cotemporary with Solon, who was a great enc- 
my to his dramatic repreſentations, Plutarch. in Sol. 

Theſpis was ſucceeded by Aſchylus, who erected a perma- 
nent ſtage, (medicis inflravit pulpita tignis), and was the men: 
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tor of the maſk, (perſona), of the long flowing robe, ( palla, 
fiola, vel fyrma), and of the high-heeled ſhoe or buſkin, (co- 
thurnus), which tragediang wore: whence theſe words are put 
for a tragic ſtyle, or for tragedy itſelf, Zuvenal. vii. 229. xv. 
30. Martial. iti. 20. iv. 49. v. 5. vill. 3. Horat. Od. ii. 1. 12. 
as ſoccus is put for comedy or a familiar ſtyle, 1d. Epift. 11. 
174. Art. Poet. 80. go. Nec comedia in cothurnas afſurgit, nec 
contra tragedia focco ingreditur, Þ, oI0R X- 2. 

As the ancients did not wear breeches, the players always 
wore under the tunic a girdle or covering, (SUBLIGACULUM 
vel SUBLIGAR verecundie cauſa), Cic. Off. 1. 35. Juvenal. vi. 
60. Martial. 111. 87. 


After Zſchylus, followed Sopnociesand Eurieipes, who 
brought tragedy to the higheſt perfe&tion. In their time co- 


medy began firſt to be conſidered as a diſtin&t compoſition 
from tragedy'; but at Rome comedy was long cultivated, be- 
fore any attempt was made to compole tragedies. Nor have 
we any Roman tragedies extant, except a few, which bear the 
' name of Seneca. Nothing remains of th# works of Ennius, 
Pacuvius, Accius, &c. but a few fragments. 

Every regular play, at leaſt among the Romans, was divid- 
ed into five ats, Horat, Art. Poet. 189. the ſubdiviſion into 
ſcenes 1s thought to be'a modern invention. 

Between the acts of a tragedy were introduced a number 
of ſingers called the CHORUS, FHorat. de art. Poet. 193. who 
indeed appear to have been always preſent on the ſtage. 'The 
chief of them, who ſpoke for the reſt, was called Choragus or 
Coryphaus. But CHoRaAGus is uſually put for the perſon who 
furniſhed the dreſſes, and took care of all the apparatus of the 
ſtage, Plaut. Perſ. i. 3. 79. Trinumm. iv. 2. 16. Suet. Aug. 
70. and choragium for the apparatus itſelf, (in/frumentum ſcena- 
rum, Feſtus.) Plaut. Capt. prol. Plin. xxxvi. 15. choragia for cho- 
ragt, Vitruv. v. 9. hence falſe choragium glorie, ſomething that 
one may boaſt of, Cic. ad Herenn. iv. 50. = | 

The Chorus was introduced in the ancient comedy, as we 
ſee from Ariſtophanes ; but when its exceſſive licence was 
ſuppreſſed by law, the Chorus likewiſe was filenced, Horat. 
4 Poet, 283. A choragus appears and makes a ſpeech, Plaut. 

UYCA1V. I. | | | 


The mufic chiefly uſed was that of the flute, which at firſt 


was ſmall and fimple, and of few holes, Horat. Art. Poet. 202. 


but afterwards it was bound with braſs, had more notes, and 


a louder ſound. 
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Some flutes were double, and of various forms. Thoſe 
moſt frequently mentioned, are the Tibiz dextre and finiftre, 
fares and impares, which have occaſioned ſo much diſputation 
among critics, and {till appear not to be ſufficiently aſcertain- 
ed. 'The moſt probable opinion is, that the double fiute con- 
ſiſted of two tubes, which were fo joined together as to have 
but one mouth, and ſo were both blown at once. That which 
the muſician played on with his right hand was called 7ibia 
dextra, the right-handed flute z with his left, tibia pni/ra, the 
left-handed flute. The former had but. few holes, and ſound- 
ed a deep ſerious baſe; the other had more holes, and a ſhar 
er and more lively tone. When two right or two left hand- 
ed flutes were joined together, they were called zibie pares dex- 
tra, or tibiz pares ſiniſire. The flutes of different ſorts were 
called ?:b:2 impares, or tibie dextre et finiftre. "The right-hand- 
ed flutes were the ſame with what were called the Lydian 
flutes, (T:b:e Lydiz,). and the left-handed with the Tyrian 
flutes, (Tib:z Tyrie or Sarrane, vel Serrane.) Hence Virgil, 
Biforem dat tibia cantum, 1. e. biſonum, imparem, Ain. ix. 618. 
Sometimes the flute was crooked, Virg. Zn. vii. 737. Ovid. 
Met. iii. 532. and is then called Tibia Phrygia or cornu, Id. de 
Pont. I. i. 39. Faſt. iv. 18. We IMG | 
I. PANTOMIMES, were repreſentations by dumb-ſhew, 
in which the actors, who were called by the ſame name with 
their performances, (Mimi vel Pantomimz), . exprefſed every 
. thing by their dancing and geſtures without ſpeaking, (/oquact 

manu + hence called alſo Chironomi,) Juyenal. xiii. 110. vi. 63. 
Ovid. 'Trift. 11. 515. Mart. ui. 86. Horat. i, 18. 13. it. 2+ 125+ 
Manil. v. 474. Suet. Ner. 54: But Pantomimi is always put 
for the. aftors, who were likewiſe called Planipedes, becauſe 
they were without ſhoes, (excalceati), Senec, Epiſt, 8. QuinQl, 
V. 11. Juyenal. vi. Iy1. Gell. i, 11. They wore, however, 
a kind of wooden or iron ſandals, called ScaBiLLA or Scabel- 
la, which made a rattling noiſe when they danced, Cic. Cel. 
27. Suet. Cal. 54. | 

The Pantomimes are ſaid to have been the invention of 
Auguſtus ; for before his time the {ins both ſpoke and act- 
ed. ng rag _ 

MIMUS is put both for the ator and for what he ated, 
Cic. Cel. 27. Verr, iii. 36. Rabir. Poſt. 12. Phil. 1, 27. not 
- only on the ſtage, but elſewhere, Suet. Ceſc 39. Ner. 4- Oth- 
— Calie. 45. Aug. 45. 100. Sen, Ep. 80. Fuv. Viit. 198. 
 -* The moſt celebrated compoſers of mimical poalanmanenss' 
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farces, (mimographi), were Laberius and Publius Syrus, in the 
time of Julius Czſar, Smet, an 39. Horat. Sat. 1. 10. 6. Gell, 
xvii, 14 The moſt famous Pantomimes under Auguſtus were 
Pylades and Bathyllus, the favourite of Mzcenas, Tacit. An- 
nal, i. 54. He is called by the Scholiaſt on Perfius, v. 123. 
his freedman, (/bertus Macenatis); and by Juvenal, mellis, 
vi. 63. Between them there was a conſtant emulation. Pyla- 
des being once reproved by Auguſtus on this account, rephed, 
« It is expedient for you, that the attention of the people ſhould 
be engaged about us.” Pylades was the great favourite of the 


public. He was once baniſhed by the power of the oppoſite 


party, but ſoon after reſtored, Dz. liv. 17. acrob. Sat. ii. 7. 
The faCtions of the different players, Senec. Ep. 47. Nat. ©, 
vii. 32, Petron. 5. ſometimes carried their diſcords to ſuch a 
length, that they terminated in bloodſhed, Suet. Tb, 37. 
The Romans had rope-dancers (FUNAMBULI1, Schenobate 


yel Neurobate), who uſed to be introduced in the time of the _ 


play, Ter. Hec. Prol. 4. 34. FJuvenal. wii. 77. and perſons who 
ſcemed to fly in the air, (PETAURISTE®), who darted ( jaftabant 
vel excutiebant) their bodies from a machine called Petaurum, 
vel -us, Feſtus, Juvenal. xiv. 265. Manil. i111. 438. Martial. ii, 
86. alſo interludes or muſical entertainments, called EMBoLI1a, 
Cic, Sext, 54. Or ACROAMATA 3 but this laſt word is uſuall 
put for the aCQtors, mulicians, or repeaters themſelves, who 
vere alſo employed at private entertainments, Cic. ibid. Ferry. 
iv. 22. Arch. 9. Suet. Aug. 74. Macrob. Sat. ii. 4. Nep, Att. 
14. | | | 
The plays were often interrupted likewiſe by the people 
calling out for various ſhews to be exhibited z as, the repre- 
| ſentation of battles, triumphal proceſſions, gladiators, uncom- 
mon animals, and wild beaſts, &c. "The noiſe which the peo- 
ple made on theſe occaſions, is compared by Horace tv the 


raging of the ſea, Zp:ff. II. i. 185. &c. In like manner, their 


approbation, ( plauſus,) and diſapprobation, ( fbilus, frepitus, 
fremitus, clamor tonitruum, Cic. Fam. viii. 2. f/tula paſtoritia, Att. 


16.) which at all times were ſo much regarded, Cic. Pif. 27. 


Sext, 54. 55. 56. &c., Horat. Od. i. 20. it. 17. 
Thoſe who ated the principal parts of a play, were called 
Afores primarum partium ; the ſecond, ſecurdarum partium 


the third, zertiarum, &c, Ter. Phorm. prol. 28. Cic. in Czcil, 


15. & Aſcon. in loc. Py | 
'The ators were applauded or hifſed as they performed 
their parts, or pleaſed the ſpeCtators, 2uinil. vi. 1. Cic. Roſe. 
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Com. 2, Att. i. 3. 16. When the play was ended, an actor 
always faid PLAUDITE, Terent. &c, 
| - Thoſe aQtors, who were moſt approved, received crowns, 
&C, as at other games; at firſt compoſed of leaves or flowers, 
tied round the head with ſtrings, called STRUPP, frophia, v. 
-i7la, Faſtus. Plin. xxi. 1. afterwards of thin plates of braſs 
gilt, e lamina erea tenui inaurata aut inargentata), called Coro1.- 
Lz or corollaria ; firſt made by Craſſus of gold and filver, Plin. 
xx1, 2. 3, Hence COROLLARIUM, a rewardgiven to play- 
ers over and above their juſt hire, (additum preterquam quod de- 
bitum et), Varro de Lat Ling. iv. 36. Plin. ep. vii. 24. Cic. 
Verr. ut. 79. iv. 22, Suet. Aug. 45. or any thing given above 
what was promiſed, Cz. Yerr. ii. 30 Plin. ix. 35.1, 57. The 
Emperor M. Antoninus ordained that players ſhould receive 
from five_ to ten gold pieces, (aurei), but not more, Capits- 
lin. 11. Ing 
"The place where dramatic repreſentations were exhibited, 
was called 'THEATRUM, a theatre, (a feaua, video). In 
antient times the people viewed the entertainments ſtanding ; 
and, A, U. 599, a decree of the ſenate was made, prohibit- 
ing any one to make ſeats for that purpoſe in the city, or 
within a mile of it. At the ſame time a«theatre, which was 
building by the appointment of the cenſors, was ordered to be 
pulled down, as a thing hurtful to good morals, (neciturum 
publicis moribus), Liv. Epit. xIviii. Val. Max. ii. 4. % 
Afterwards temporary theatres were occaſionally erected, 
The moſt ſplendid was that of M. Aimilius Scaurus, when #- 
dile, which contained 80,000 perſons, and was adorned with 
amazing magnificence, and at an incredible expence, Pln. 
XXXVI. I'5. LON 
Curio, the partiſan of Czſar, at the funeral exhibition in 
honour of his father, (funebri patris munere), made two large 
theatres of wood, adjoining to one another, ſuſpended each 
on hinges, (cardinum fingulorum verſatili ſuſpenſa libraments), 
and looking oppoſite ways, (inter ſe averſa), ſo that the ſcenes 
ſhould not diſturb each other by their noiſe, (ne invicem ob/ire- 
| perent) ; in both of which he ated ſtage plays in the former 
part of the day z then having ſuddenly wheeled them roun«, 
ſo that they ſtood over againſt one another, and thus formed 
an amphitheatre, he exhibited ſhews of gladiators 1n the after- 
noon, Plin. xxxv1. 15. A: 
Pompey firſt reared a theatre of hewn ſtone in his ſecond 


conſulſhip, which contained 40,000 ; but that he might 2a 
NEAT, | | | JC 
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incur the animadverſion of the cenſors, he dedicated it as a 
temple to Venus, Suet. Claud. 21. Tertullian de Speft. to. Plin. 
viii. 7. Dio. xxxix, 38. Tactt, xiv. 19. 'Phere were afterwards 
ſeveral theatres, and in particular thoſe of Marcellus, Dro. 
xliii. 49. and Balbus, near that of Pompey, Ovid. Trift. i. 
12. 13. Amor. i. 7. 3. hence called 7ria theatra, the three 
theatres, Swet. Aug. 45. Ovid. Art. ww. 394. 

'Theatres at firſt were open at top, and in exceſſive heat or 
rain coverings were drawn over them, as over the amphithea- 
tre, Plin. Xix. 1. f. 6. xxxvi. 15. f. 24. Lucret. iv. 73, but 
in later times they were roofed, Sat. /y/v. i. 5. 91. 

Among the Greeks public aſſemblies were held in the thea- 
tre, Cic. Flace. 7. Tacit. ti. 80. Senec. Epift. 108. And among 
the Romans it was uſual to ſcourge malefaCtors on the ſtage, 
Suet, Aug. 47. This the Greeks called agarptur Et wmapaduyuan- 
Tif ev. | | ; 

'The theatre was of an oblong ſemicircular form, like the 
half of an amphitheatre, P/in. xxxvi. 16. The benches or 
ſeats (gradus vel cunei) role above one another, and were dif- 
tributed to the different orders in the fame manner as in the 
amphitheatre. 'The foremoſt rows next the ſtage, called Or- 
cheſtra, were aſligned to the ſenators and ambaſſadors of fo- 
reign ſtates z fourteen rows behind them to the equztes, and 


the reſt to the people, Syet. Aug. 44. The whole was calied 


CAVEA. The foremoſt rows were called Cavea prima, or 
ma ; the laſt, cavea ultima or /umma, Cic, SeneCt. 14.. 'The 
middle, cavea media, Suet. ibid. | 

The parts of the theatre allotted to the performers, were 


called Scena, Poſlſcemum, Proſceniuum, Pulpitum, and Orcheſtra. 


1. HCENA, the ſcene, was adorned with columns, ſtatues, 
and pictures of various kinds, according to the nature of the 
plays exhibited, Yitruv, v. 8. to which Virgil aludes, #77. 1. 
106. 432, "The ornaments ſometimes were inconceivably 
magnificent, Val. Max. ii. 4. 6. Plin. xxxvi. 15. {. 24. 

When the ſcene was ſuddenly changed by certain machines, 
it was called ScEna VERSATIL1S z when it was drawn aſide 
YCENA DUCTIL1S, Serv, ad Virg. G. ul. 24. 5359 

The ſcenery was concealed by a curtain, (AULAUM vel 
Siparium, oftener pural -a), which, contrary to the modern 
cultom, was dropt (premebatur) or drawn down, as among us 
the blinds ofa carriage, when the play began, and raiſed (0/leba- 
?ur) or drawn up when the play was over; ſometimes alſo be- 
tween the acts, Horat. Eþ. 11. I. I 89. Art, Poet, I94. Ovid. 
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360 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Met. wi. 111. Fuvenal. vi. 166. The machine by which this 


was done was called ExosTRa, Cic. prov. Conſc 6 Curtains 
and hangings of tapeſtry were alſo uſed in private houſes, 
Virg. An. 1. 701. Horat. Od. iii. 29. 15. Sat. ii. 8. 54, call- 
ed Aulza Attalica, becauſe ſaid to have been firſt invented at 
the court of Attalus, king of Pergamus, in Afia Minor, Pro. 
pert. 1. 23. 46. Serv. in Virg, An. 1. 701. 

2. POSTSCENIUM, the place behind the ſcene, where 
the actors drefſed and undreſſed ; and where thoſe things 
were ſuppoſed to be done, which could not with propriety 
be,exhibited on the ſtage, Horat. de Art. p. 182. Lucret, iv. 
I178. 3 | | 
 3- PROSCENIUM, the place before the ſcene, where the 
actors appeared. ; 
 'The place where the aCtors recited their parts was called 
PULPICUM ; and the place where they danced, ORCHES- 
TRA, which was about five feet lower than the Pulpitum, 
Vitruv. v. 6. Hence Ludibria ſcend et pulpito digna, buffoone- 
Tics fit only for the ſtage, Plin. Ep. iv. 25. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS or Tut RO- 
| MANS. | 


I. LEYYING of ' SOLDIERS. 


HE Romans were a nation of warriors. Every citizen 
was obliged to enliſt as a ſoldier when the public'ſervice 
required, from the age of ſeventeen to forty-ſix ; nor at firſt 
could any one enjoy an office in the city, who had not ſerv : 
 ten.ccampaigns, Polyb. vi. 17. Every foot ſoldier was __ 
to ſerve twenty campaigns, and every horſeman ten. At fir 
| none of the loweſt claſs were enliſted as ſoldiers, nor freed- 
men, unleſs in 'dangerous junCtures, Liv. x. 21. xxul. It: 57 
But this was afterwards altered by Marius, Salluft. Fug. 80- 
Gell. XVIl. IO, | ; 4 | The 
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The Romans, during the exiſtence of their republic, were 
almoſt always engaged in wars firſt with the different ſtates 
of Italy for near 500 years, and then for about 200 years more 
in ſubdying the varzous countries which compoſed that im- 
menſe empire. | F 

The Romans never carried on any war without ſolemnly 
proclaiming it. "This was done by a ſet of prieſts called FE- 
CIALES. 

When the Romans thought themſelves injured by any na- 
tion, they ſent one or more of theſe Feciales to demand redreſs, 
(ad res repetandas), Liv. iv. 30. XXXViii. 45. Varr. L. L. iv. 15. 
Dionyſ. ii. 72. and if it was not immediately given, thirty three 
daysweregrantedtoconſider the matter, after which, war might 
be juſtly declared. 'Fhen the Fecialis again went to their con- 
lines, and having thrown a bloody ſpear into them, formally 
declared war againſt that nation, Liv. i. 32. 'The form of 
words which he pronounced before he threw the ſpear. was 
called CLARIGATIO. (a clara woce qua utebatur, Serv. in 
Virg. Ain. ix. 52. X. 14. Plin, xXXii. 2, Afterwards, when 
the empire was enlarged, -and was carried on with diſtant na- 
tions, this ceremony was performed in a certain field near the 
city, which was called AGtr HosTiL1s, Ovid. Fauft. vi. 205. 
Thus Auguſtus declared war profeſſedly againſt Cleopatra, 

but in reality againſt Antony, Dt. 1. 4. So Marcus Antoni- 
nus, before he ſet out to the war againſt the Scythians, ſhot a 
bloody ſpear from the temple of Bellona into the ager hoſtilis, 
Dio. Ixxi. 23. | 


In the firſt ages of the republic, four legions for the moſt 


part were annually raiſed, two to each conſul ; for two le- 
gions compoſed a conſular army. But often a greater num- 
ber was raiſed, ten, Liv. ii. 30. vii. 35. eighteen, xxiv. II. 
twenty, xxx. 2. twenty-one, XXvi. 28. xxvii. 24. twenty three, 
XX, I, XXViit. 38. Under Tiberius twenty-five, even in time 


| of peace, beſides the troops in Italy, and the forces of the al- 


lies, Tacit. Annal, iv. 5g. under Adrian thirty, . Spartian. 15. 
In the 529th year of the city, upon the report of a Gallic tu- 
_ mult, Italy alone is ſaid to have armed 80,000 cavalry, and 
700,000 foot. Plin, iii. 20. /. 24. But in after times, when the 
landswere cultivated chiefly by ſlaves, Liv. vi. 12. it was not. ſo 
eaſy to procure ſoldiers. Hence after the deſtruction of 
Quintilius Varus and his army in Germany, A. U. 763, Au- 
guitus could not raiſe forces even to defend Italy and Rome, 
which he was afraid the Germans ayd Galls. would attack, 


without uſing the greateſt rigour, Dio. Ivi. 22. 
Z x2 | The 
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The conſuls, after they entered on their office, appointed ; 
day (diem edicebant, vel indicebant), on which all thoſe who 
were of the military age ſhould be preſent in the Capitol, Liv. 
XXV1. 31. 

On the day appointed, the conſuls, ſeated in their 'curule 
_ clmirs, held a levy (deletum habebant), by the aſſiſtance of 
the military or legionary tribunes, unleſs hindered by the tri. 
bunes of the commons, Liv. iii. 51. iv. 1. It was determined 
by lot in what manner the tribes ſhould be called. _ 

The conſuls ordered ſuch as they pleaſed to be cited out of 
each tribe, and every one was obliged to anſwer to his name 
under a ſevere penalty, Lv. iii. 41. Gell. xi. 5. Val. Max. 
Vi. 3. 4 They were careful to chuſe (/egere) thoſe firſt, who 
had what were thought lucky names, ( bona nomina), as, Va- 
lerius, Salvius, Statorius, &c. Cic. Div. 1. 45. Feſtus in wc. 
Lacus Luckinus. [Their names were written down on ta- 
- bles; hence /cribere, to enliſt, to levy or raiſe, 

In certain wars, and under certain commanders, there was 
the greateſt alacrity to enliſt, (nomina dare), Liv. x. 25. xlii. 
32. but this was not always the caſe. Sometimes compulſion 
(coercitio) was requiſite z and thoſe who- refuſed, (refraFarii, 
gui militiam detrefFabant), were forced to enliſt { ſacrament? 
adafti) by fines and corporal puniſhment, (damno et virgis), 
Liv. iv. 53. vii. 4 Sometimes they were thrown into priſon, 
Tbid. & Dionyf. viii. x. or ſold as flaves, Cic. Cecin. 34. Some 
cut off their thumbs or fingers to render themſelves unfit for | 
fervice: Hence pollice trunci, poltroons. But this did not 
ſcreen them from puniſhment, Suet. Aug. 24. Val. Max. vi. 
33- On one occaſion Auguſtus put ſome of the moſt refrac- 
tory to death, Do. Ivi., 23. | 

There were, however, ſeveral juſt cauſes of exemption 
from military ſervice, (vacationis militie vel a militia), of which 
the chief were, Age, ( tas), if above fifty, Liv. xl. 33: 34: 
Diſeaſe or infirmity, (morbus vel vitium), Suet. Aug. 24. Ot- 
fice, (honor), being a magiſtrate or prieſt, P/utarch. in Camill. 
werſ.fin, Favour or indulgence (beneficium) granted by the {e- 
nate or people, Cic. Phil. v. 19. de nat. D. tits 2. Liv. XXX | 

Thoſe alſo. were excuſed who had ſerved out their time, 
(Emeriti, qui flipendia expleviſſent). Such as claimed this &x- 
emption, applied to the tribunes of the commons, who judged 
of the juſtice of their claims, (cauſas cognoſcebant), and mere 
| poſed in their behalf or got, as they judged proper- But wy 


Ll 
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was ſometimes forbidden by a decree of the ſenate, Liv, xxxiv, 
56. And the tribunes themſelves ſometimes referred the mat- 
ter to the conſuls, Lv. xlii. 32. 33. &c. ak 

In ſudden emergencies, or in dangerous wars, as a war in 
Italy, or againſt the Gauls, which was called 'TUMULTUS, 
(quaſi timor multus, vel a tmeo), Cic. Phil: v. 31. vill. t. 
Quinctil. vit. 3. no regard was had to theſe excuſes, - (delec7res 
hne vacationibus habits eft), Liv, vii. 11. 28. vill. 20. x. 21, 
Two flags were diſplayed (vexi/la ſublata vel prolata ſunt) from 
the Capitol, the one red, {ro/eum), to ſummon the infantry, 


(ad pedites evocandos,) and the other green, (cerweum), to ſums» 


- mon the cavalry, Serv. in Virg An. viii. 4. 


On ſuch occaſions, as there was not time to go through the. 


uſual forms, the conſul ſaid, QUI REMPUBLICAM SALVAM ES- 
SE VULT, ME SEQUATUR. This was called CONJURATIO 
or evocatio, and men thus raiſed, ConJuRaTI, Liv. xxii. 28, 
Cef. de bell. G. vii. 1. who were not conſidered as regular ſol» 
diers, Liv: xlv. 2. | 
Soldiers raiſed upon a ſudden alarm, (in tumultu, nam, TUs 
MULTUS nonnunquam levior quam bellum, Liv. 11, 26.) were cal- 
led SUBITARIL (ita repentina auxilia appellabant), Liv. li. 4: 


30. or TUMULTUARII, Ltv. xxxv. 2. not only at Rome, but | 


alſoin the provinces, 1b. & xl. 26. when the ſickly or infirm 
were forced to enliſt, who were called Cavsarn, Lrv. vi. 6. 
If laves were found to have obtruded themfelves'into the ſer- 
vice, ( inter tirones), they were ſometimes puniſhed capitally, 
(in eos animadverſum eſt), Plin. Ep. x. 38. & 39. 

'The cavalry were choſen from the body of the Zqwizes, and 
each had'a horſe and money to ſupport him, given them by 
the public, Liv, i, 43, | 

On extraordinary occaſions ſome ZEquites ſerved on their 
own horſes, Liv, v. 79. But that was not uſually done ; nor 
were there, as ſome have thought, any horſe in the Roman 
army, but from the Zquizes,. till the time of Marius, who made 
a:great alteration in the military ſyſtem of the Romans, in 
this, as well as in other reſpeas, POE 

After that period the cavalry was compoſed not merely of 
Roman equites, as formerly, but of horſemen raiſed from Italy 
_ and the other provinces ; and the infantry conſiſted chiefly of 
the poorer citizens or of mercenary ſoldiers, which'is juſtly 
reckoned one of the chief cauſes of the ruin of the republic. 

+ Aﬀter the levy was completed, one ſoldier was choſen to re- 
Peat over the words of the military oath, (qui reliquis verba 
47x23 AT, 
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Sacrament! prerret), and the reſt ſwore after him, {in verba e. 
jus jurabant ), Every one as he paſſed along ſaid, IDEM 1 we, 
Feſtus in PREJURATIONES, Liv. ii. 45. | 
The form of the oath does not ſeem to have been always 
the ſame. The ſubſtance of it was, that they would obey their 
commander, and not deſert their ſtandards, &c. Liv. uti. 20, 
RXi1. 38. Gell. xvi. 4. Sometimes thoſe below ſeventeen were 
obliged to take the military oath, (/acramento vel -um dicere), 
Liv. xxv. 5. | 
Without this oath no one could juſtly fight with the enemy, 
Cic. Off. i. 11. Hence ſacramenta is put for a military life, 
Fuvenal. xvi. 35. Livy ſays, that it was firſt legally exacted 
In the ſecond Punic. war, xxii. 38. where he ſeems to make a 
diſtinction between the oath (SaAcRaMENTUM) which formers 
ly was taken voluntarily, when the troops were embodied, 
and each decuria of cavalry, and century of foot, ſwore among 
themſelves (inter ſe equites decuriati, pedites centuriati conjura- 
bant), to aCt like good ſoldiers, (/e/e fuge ac formidinis ergo non 
abituros, neque ex ordine receſſuros), and the oath (JUSJURAN- 
DUM) which was exaCted by the military tribunes after the le- 
Ya vy, (ex voluntari inter iþ/os federe a tribunts ad ltegitimam juriſ- 
b _* furand: aftionem tranſlatum). C 
Wo On occaſion of a mutiny, the military oath was taken anew, 
| Liv. xxviii. 29, 

Under the emperors the name of the prince was inſerted in 
the military oath, Tacit. Hf. iv. 31. and.this oath uſed to be 
renewed every year on their birth day, Plin. Ep. x. 60. by 

NS the ſoldiers and people in the provinces, 1d. Pan. 68. alſo on 
the kalends of January, Sue?. Galb. 16. Tacit. Annal, xvi. 22. 
PSY, SR un | 

On certain occaſions perſons were ſent up and down the 
country to raiſe ſoldiers, called CONQUISIT'ORES, and the 
force uſed for that purpoſe, CoercrT10 vel Conquifitio, a prels 
or impreſs, Liv. xxi. 11. xxiii. 32. Cic. de Prov. Conf. 2. Att. 
vii. 21. Hift, de Bell. Alex. 2. Sometimes particular commiſſi- 
oners (triumviri) were appointed for that purpoſe, Lv. 
KXV. $. | 7 | 

ni ſoldiers who had ſerved out their time, were often 
induced again to inliſt, who were then called EVOCATT, Liv. 
XXXVii. 4. Cic. Fam. iii. 7, Caf. bell. civ. iti. 53. Salluft. Jug- 
84. Dio. xlv. 12.+ Galba gave this name to a body of eque”, | 
whom he appointed to guard his perſon, Set. Galb. _ J ; 
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Evocati were exempted from all the drudgery of military ſer- | ; 
vice, (caterorum immunes, nifi propulſandi hoſtts), Tacit. Annal. x 
1, 30. 

” lter Latium and the ſtates of Italy were ſubdued, or ad- 
mitted into alliance, they always furniſhed at leaſt an equal 
number of infantry with the Romans, and the double of ca- 
valry, Liv. vii. 8. xxit. 36. ſometimes more. (See p. 68.) 
'The conſuls, when about to make a levy, ſent them notice 
what number of troops they required, (ad focios Latinumgue 
nomen ad milites ex formula accipiendos mittunt, arma, tela, alia 
parari jubent, Liv. xxii. 57.) and at the ſame time appointed i 
the day and place of afſembling, (quo convenrent) Liv. xxxiv. | 
56. XXXVIL 4- 20 j 

'The forces of the allies ſeem to have been raiſed, {/criptz 
vel conſcript:), much in the ſame manner with thoſe of the 
Romans. 'They were paid by their own ſtates, Lv. xxvil. 9. | 
& 11. and received nothing from the Romans but corn; on j 
which account they had a paymaſter { 2ue/tor) of their own, 7, , 
Polyb. 6. But when all the Italians were admitted into the ] 
freedom of the city, their forces were incorporated with thoſe 
of the republic. _ | | 
 'The troops ſent by foreign kings and ſtates were called aux- 
iliaries, (AUXILIARES milites vel auxIL1a, ab avgeo, Cic. 

Att. vi. 5. Varr, & Felt.) 65 

They uſually received pay and cloathing from the republic, 
wn they ſometimes were ſupported by thoſe who ſent 

them, 

'The firſt mercenary ſoldiers in the Roman army, are ſaid 
to have been the Celtiberians in Spain, A. U. 537, Liv. xxiv. 

49. But thoſe muſt have been different from the auxiliaries, 
who are often mentioned before that time, Lv. xxi. 46. 48. 
$5 56. XXi1. 22, | ; | 

Under the emperors the Roman armies were in a great 
meaſure compoſed of foreigners ; and the provinces ſaw with 
regret the flower of their youth carried off for that purpoſe, 

Tacit, Hiſt. iv. 14. Agric. 31. Jon D 
Each diſtrict was obliged to furniſh a certainnumberofmen, 
n proportion to jts extent and opulence. | 
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366 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


IT. DIVISION of the TROOPS in the ROMAN 
ARMY ; their ARMS, OFFICERS, and 
DRESS.  * 


FTER the levy was completed, and the military oath ad. 
| ' miniſtered, the troops were formed into legions, (LEGIO 
Fi a legendo, quia miites in deleftu legebantur, YVarro), L. TL. iv.16, 
1 Each legion was aivided into ten cohorts, each cohort into 
three maniples, and each maniple into two centuries, {MANI- 
PULUS, ex manipulo vel faſciculo fieni, haſte vel pertice long? 
| alligato, quem pro figno primum gerebat, Ovid. Falt. iii. 117). 
l 50 that there were thirty maniples, and ſixty centuries in a 
legion, Gell. xvi. 4. and if there had always been 100 men in 
each century, as its name imports, the legion would have con» 
fiſted of Gbooo men. But this was not-the caſe. 

The number of men in a legion was different at different 
times, Lv. vil. 25, Vin. 8. xxvi. 28, XXix. 24. X11. 31. xlit. 12. 
Cezf. B. C. wm. 106. B. Al. 69. In the time of Polybius it was 
4200. 

There were uſually 3200 cavalry joined to each legion, called 
JUSTUS EQUITA'TUS, or ALA, ibid. 'They were divided 
into ten 7urme or troops ;z and each z7urma into three decurie, 
or bodies of ten men, | 

The different kinds of infantry which compoſed the legion, 
were three, the Haftati, Principes, and Triaru. 

The HASTATI were fo called, becauſe they firſt fought 
with long ſpears, (ha/tz), which were afterwards laid aſide as 
inconvenient, Varro de Lat. ling. iv. 16. They conſiſtedof young 
men in the flower of life, and formed the firſt line in battle, 
Liv. vin. 8. 21 XS | 
The PRINCIPES were men of middle age in the vigour of 
life z they occupied the ſecond line. Anctently they ſeem to 
have been poſted firſt ; whence their name, 161d. 

The TRIARII were old ſoldiers of approved valour, who oh 

formed the third line z whence their name. "They were as 
fo called PILANT, from rhe Pilum or javelin which they uſed 
and the Hoftati and Principes, who ſtood before them, ANTE- 


PILANI, 
[OP NON EN . There 
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There was a fourth kind of troops called VELITES, from 


their ſwiftneſs and agility, (a vo/ando vel velocitate), the light- 
armed ſoldiers, (milites levis argature, vel expediti, vel levis ar- 
matura), far{t inſtituted in the ſecond Punic war, Liv. xxvi. 4. 


'They were not formed into cohorts nor maniples, and had no 


certain poſt aſhgned them ; but fought in ſcattered parties 
where occaſion required, uſually before the lines. To them 


were joined the lingers and archers, (FUNDTTORES Balea- 


res, Achai, &c.) Liv. xX1. 21. XXViii. 37. XXXVUL. 2I. 29. SA-: 


GITFARUI Cretenſes, Arabes, &c, Liv. xXxxVil. 40. xl. 35. 
The light-armed troops were anciently called Ferentari, 
Rorarii, (quod ante rorat quam pluit, Varr. L. L. vi. 3.) 


and, according to ſome, Accenji, Others make the Accen/e 


ſupernumerary ſoldiers, who attended the army to ſup- 
ply the place of thoſe legionary ſoldiers who died or were ſlain, 
Feſlus in ADSCRIPIT11, Varro. ibid, In the mean time, how- 
cver, they were ranked among the light-armed troops. 

'Fhe ſcidiers were often denominated, eſpecially under the 
emperors, from the number of the legion in which they 


were; thus, Primani, the ſoldiers of the firſt legion ; Secunda- 


ni, Tertiani, Buartani, Duintani, Decimani, Tertiadecimani, 
Viceſtmani, Duodeviceſimani, Dus et vicefmani, &c, Tacit. Hilt. 
Iv. 36. 37. 1. 27. V. I. Suet. Jul. 70. SE 

'The Yelites were equipped with bows, ſlings, ſeven javelins 


or ſpears with ſlender points like arrows, ſo that when thrown, 


they bent and could not eaſily be returned by the enemy, (quo- 
rum telum inhabile ad remittendum imperitis eft), Liv. xxiv. 34+ 
a Spaniſh ſword having both edge and point, (quo cefim et punc- 


tim petebant, Liv.) a round buckler (paRMa) about three feet 


in diameter, made of. wood and covered with leather ;z and a 
helmet or caſk for the head, (GALEA vel Galerus), gene- 
rally made of the ſkin of ſome wild beaſt to appear the more 
terrible, 

The arms of the Haftati, Principes, and T riarii, both defen- 
ſive (arma ad tegendum) and offenſive (te/a ad petendum) were 
n a great meaſure the ſame ; . 

——1. An oblong ſhield (SCUTUM) with an iron boſs 
(UMBo) jutting out in the middle, four feet long and two feet 
and a half broad, made of wood, joined together with little 
plates of iron, and the whole covered with a bulls hide ; 


Sometimes a round ſhield (CLyervus) of a ſmaller ſize. 


——2. A head piece (GALEA vel Cafjs v. -ida) of braſs 
vr won, coming down fo the ſhoulders, but leaving the face, 
| 2 | _ uncovered 
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rincovered, Flor. iv. 2. whence the command of Czfar at the 
battle of Pharfalia, which in a great meaſure determined the 
fortune of the day, FAc1EM FERI, MILES, Flor. iv. 2, Pom- 
pey's cavalry being chiefly compoſed of young men of rank, 
who were as much afraid of having their viſages disfigured as 
of death. Upon the top of the helmet was the creſt, (Cx1s- 
TA), adorned with plumes of feathers of various colours. 

3» A coat of mail, (LORICA) generally made of lea- 
ther, covered with plates of iron in the form of ſcales or iron 
rings twiſted within one another like chains, (hams conſerta). 
Inſtead of the coat of mail, moſt ufed only a plate of braſs on 
the breaſt, (thorax vel peforale). | Ea, 

4. Greaves for the legs, (OCREM), Liv. ix. 40. teomi- 


2a crurum, Virg, An. xi. 777. ſometimes only on the right 
_ lep, Yeget. 1. 20. and a kind of ſhoe or covering. for the feet, 


called Caliga, ſet with nails, Zuvenal. xvi. 24. ufed chiefly by 
the common foldiers, (gregari vel manipulares milites), whence 
the Emperor Caligula had his name, Swet. Cal. ix. $2. Taci.. 
Annal. 1. 41. Cic. Att. 1.3. Hence Caligatus, a common fol- 
dier, Suet. Aug. 25, Marius a caliga ad confulatum perdudur, 
from being a common ſoldier, Senec. de ben. v. 16. 
5. Aſword(gladiusvelenſis)andtwolongjavelins,(PiLa,) 
"The cavalry at firſt uſed only their ordinary clothing for thc 
fake of agility, that they might more eafily mount their horſes, 
for they had no ſtirrups, (STAFL# vel STAPEDA, as they were 
afterwards called). When they were firit uſed is uncertain. 
There is no mention of them in the claſſics, nor do they ap- 
ear on ancient coins and ſtatues. Neither had the Ro- 
mans ſaddles ſuch as ours, but certain coverings of cloth (ve/- 
tis ſiragula) to ſit on, called EPHIPPIA, Horat. Ep. 1. 14. 44: 
with which a horſe was ſaid to be consrRATUs, Liv. xx1. 54+ 
'Fheſe the Germans deſpiſed, Cz/. B. G. iv. 2. 'Fhe Numidi- 
an horfe had no bridles, Liv. xxxv. 11. _ 

But the Roman cavalry afterwards imitated the m nner of | 
the Greeks, and were armed much in the ſame manner with | 
the foot. Thus. Pliny wrote a book de jaculatione equeſtri, 2- 
bout the art of uſing the javelin on horſeback, Phn. Ep. wm: 
4- | | "y 

Horſemen armed cap-a-pid, thit is, completely from head 
to foot, were called LoRICaTI or CATAPHRACTI, Liv. XxXV- 
48. XxXVIl. 40. | 


In eachlegion there were fix military tribunes (See p- 193+) 


who commanded under the conſul, each in his turn, uſually 
0 _ mo 
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month about, Z:v. xl. 41. Horat. Sat, i. 6. 48. In battle, a 
tribune ſeems to have had the charge of ten centuries or about 
a thouſand men; hence called in Greek, ,,xuapys;, vel x. Une 
der the emperors incl were choſen chiefly from among the 
ſenators and equrtes z3 hence called LaTicLavit and ANGUSTI» 
CLAVII, Suet, Oth. 10. One of theſe ſeems to be called Tri- 
BUNUS COHORT1S, Pin. £p. 111. 9. and their command to have. 
laſted only 6 months; hence called $EMESTRIS TRIBUNATUS, 
Plin, Ep. 1v. 4, Or SEMESTRE AURUM, 7uvenal, vii. 8. becauſe. 
they had the right of wearing a golden ring. BN | 
'The tribunes choſe the officers who commanded the centu- 
ries (CENTURIONES vel ordinum dufores), from among the 
common ſoldiers, according to their merit, Lv. xlii. 34. Czf. 
vi. 39. Lucan. 1. 645. Vi. 145. But this office (Contr tne) 
was ſometimes diſpoſed, of by the conſul or proconſul through 
favour, and even for money, Cic. Pi/. 36. | 
The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or ſapling, (viT1s), 
Plin. xiv. 1, {. 3. Tacit. i. 23. Fuvenal. viii, 247. Ovid. 1. Art. 
Am. 527. hence vite donari, to be made a centurionz vitem pof= 
cere, to aſk that office, Fuvenal. xiv. 193. | 
There were two centurions in each maniple called by the 
fame name, but diſtinguiſhed- by the title prior former, and 
þ»fterior. latter, becauſe. the one was choſen and ranked before 
the other. Tacit., Ann, 1. 32. Diony/. 1x. 10. _ Ny 
Under the emperors perſons were made centurions all at once 
through intereſt, Do. lii. 25. Dy 
The centurion of the firſt century of the firſt maniple of 
the Triari, was called Centurio prim: pili, vel primi ordinis, Liv. 
xxv. 19. or Primus Pilus, primipilus, or primopilus, Cel. B. G, 
11. 25, alſo primus centurio, Liv. vii. 41. Dux legions, (4iyne 
1a? ey Taypaary;,) Diony/. ix, 10. Heprefided over all theother cen- 
turions, and had the charge of the eagle (agui/a), or chief ſtan- 
dard of the legion, Tacit. Hiſt. iii. 22. Val. Max. i. 6. 11- 
whereby he obtained both profit and dignity, being ranked a- 
mong the egquites, Juvenal. xiv. 197. Martial. 1. 32. Ovid. A- 
mor. 111. 8. 20, He had a place in the council of war with the 
conſul and tribunes. _ .. _ 
The centurion of the ſecond century of the firſt maniple of 
the Triari, was called Primipilus poſterior : So the two centu- 
tions of the ſecond maniple of Triarii, Prior centurio, and p9- 
HSierior centurio ſecundi pili; and ſo on the to the tenth, who 
was called Centurio decimi pili, prior et poflerior. In like man- 
Wha tad id" whe 
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ner Primus princeps, ſecundus princeps, &c. Primus haſatuy, 
&c. Thus there was a large field for promotion in the Ro. 
man army, from a common ſoldier to a centurion; from bein 
the loweſt centurion of the tenth maniple of Haftati, (decimus 
baftatus poſterior), to the rank of Primipilus, Liv. xlii. 34. 

_ 'The centurions choſe each two aſliſtants or lieutenants, cal- 
led OPTIONES, Uragz, or Succenturiones, Liv. viii. 8, Fef- 
tus in OpTI0; and two ſtandard-bearers or enſigns, (SIGN]- 
FER vel Yexillari) Liv. v. 8. xxxv. 5. Tac. Ann. ii. $1. Hifl 
1. 4I. Ill. 17. Cic. Divin. 1, 77. Tt. et 

_ He who commanded the cavalry of a legion was called Pzxz- 
FECTUS ALZ, Plin. Ep. wi. 4 _ RES 7 

| Each Tyrma had three DECURIONES or commanders of 
ten, but he who was firſt elected commanded the troop. Each 
decurio had an oftio or deputy under him, Varro de Lat. ling. 
Iv, 16. | ts 7 

| The troops of the allies (which, as well as the horſe, were 
called ALz, from their being ſtationed on the wings, Liv. 
XXX1. 21. Gell. xv1. 4.) had przfets. (PR AFECTTI) appoin- 
ted them, who commanded in the ſame manner as the legio- 


' nary tribunes, Cz/. B, G. i. 39. Suet. Aug. 38. Claud. 35, 


Plin, Epiſl. x. 19. 

A third part of the horſe, and a fifth of the foot. of the al- 
hes were ſelected and poſted near the conſul, under the name 
of EXTRAORDINARI11, and one troop called ABLECTI or Selefti, 
to ſerve as his life-guards, Liv. xxxv. 5. Polyb. vi. 

Tt is probable that the arms and inferior oflicers of the allied 
troops were much the ſame with thoſe of the Romans. 
Two legions, with the due number of cavalry, (cum juſt” t- 
guitatu) and the allies, formed what was called a conſular ar- | 
my, about 20,000 men, Liv. x. 25. in the time of Polybiuy 
18,600, Polyb. vi. | 5 | 
The 'Confal appointed lieutenant-generals (LEGATT) un- 


der him, one or more, according to the importance of the wa, 


Caf. de befl. civ. i. 17. lit. 55. 
When the conſul performed any thing in perſon, he ws 


Liv. ii. 29. 59. iv. 17. x. 40. 43. &Cc. Sall. Cat. 58. Jug. 2%. 


- ſaid to do it by his own condu&t and auſpices, (dud vel inp- 


rio, et arſpicio ſus ), Liv. xli. 17. 28. Plaut. Amph. L I, 41: 8. 
__ [4 but if his /zgatus or any other perſon did it by his com- 
mand, it was faid to be done, auſpicro conſults et duftu leget!s 
by the auſpiccs'of the conſul and conduCt' of the /egatur. - 
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this manner the emperors were ſaid to do every thing by their 
auſpices, although they remained at Rome. Duttu Germani- 
ci, auſpiciis Tibern, 'Tacit. Annal. ii. 41. Horat. Od, iv. 14. 33. 
Ovid. Triſt. 11. 173. 

The military robe or cloak of the general was called PA- 
LUDAMENTUM, or C}/amys, of a ſcarlet colour bordered 
with purple ; ſometimes worn alſo by the chief officers, Liv. 
1. 26. Plin; xvi, 3. Tac. Ann. xi. 56. cum paluditis ducibus, 

officers in red coats, Fuveral. vi. 399. and, according to ſome, 
by the lictors who attended the conſul in war, Lv. xli. 10. 
xlv. 39, CHLaMys was likewiſe the name of a travelling 
dreſs, (veſts viatoria) ; hence Chlamydatus, a traveller or fo- 
reigner, Plaut. Pſeud. iv. 2. 8. /c. 7. 49. 

The military cloak of the officers and ſoldiers was called 
SAGUM, alſo Chiamys, Plaut. Rud. ii. 2. 9. an open robe 
drawn over the other cloaths and faſtened with a claſp, Ser. 
Aug. 26. oppoſed to toga the robe of peace. When there was 
a war in Italy, (in tumultu), all the citizens put on the /agum: 
Hence £#/ in ſagis crvitas, Cic. Phil, viii. 11. /umere ſaga, ad 
ſagaire} et redire ad tegas, Id. v, 12. xiv. 1. alfo put for the 
general's robe ; thus, Punico Iugubre mutavit ſagum, i, e. depo- 
ſuit coccineam chlamydem Antonius, et accepit nigram, laid afide 
his purple robe and put on mourning, Horat. Epod, ix, 27. 


ul. DISCIPLINE of the ROMANS, their 
MARCHES and ENCAMPMENTS. 


THE diſcipline of the Romans was chiefly conſpicuous in 
their marches and encampments. They never paſſed a 
night, even in the longeſt matches, without pitching a camp, 
and fortifying it with a rampart and ditch, Liv. xliv. 39. Per- 
ſons were always ſent before to chuſe and mark out a proper 
or. for that purpoſe, (ca/ira metari). Hence called META» 
ORES ; thus, Alteris caftris vel ſecundis, is put for altero die, 
the ſecond day ; tertits caſtris, quintis caftris, &Cc. Tacit, Hift. 
| Ul. I, iv. 51. Cef. B. G. vii. 36, | 


When an army ftaid but one night in the ſame camp, or 
even two or three nights, it was ſimply called cafira, and in 
later ages MANSIO ; which word is alſo put for the _ 

os T.S3 FIAT: = 
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.of one day, Plin. xii. 14. .or for an inn, Suet: Ti. 10. 
CaJI9g among the Greeks. | 
"When an army remained for a conſiderable time in the ſame 
place, it was called Caftra STATIVA, a ſtanding camp, AS. 
'TTVA, a ſummer camp z and HIBERNA, a winter camp, 
Which was firſt uſed in the feige of Veji), Liv. v. 2. Hiberna- 
cula edificavit, xXiii. 39. 

The winter quarters of the Romans were ſtrongly fortified, 
and furniſhed, particularly ander the emperors, with every 
accommodation like a, city, as ſtorehouſes, { armaria), work- 
thops, (fabrice }, an infirmary, (valetudinarium), &c. Hence 
from them many towns in \ ona are {ſuppoſed to have hat 
'their origin 3 in England particularly, thoſe whoſe names end 
in ceſter or cheſter. | 

The form ofthe Roman camp was a ſquare, {quadrata ), 
and always of the fame figure.. In later ages, in imitation of 
the Greeks, they ſometimes made. it circular, or adapted it to 
the nature of the ground, Yeget. i. 23. It was ſurrounded with z 

_ ditch, (Fossa), uſually nine feet deep and twelve feet broad, 

and a rampart (VALLUM), compoſed of the earth dug 

from the ditch, (AGGER), and ſharp ſtakes {/udes, VALLI 
vel pal: }, ſtack into it, Yirg. G. it. 25. Cef. B, Civ. ii. 1. 15. 

The camp had four gates, one on each fide, called Ports 
PRA TORIA, vel Extraordinaria, next the enemy, Liv. xl. 
27. DECUMANA, oppoſite to the former, {ab tergo caſirn- 
rum et hofti averſa, vel ab hofte), Liv. ii. 5.x. 32. Czf. B. G. 

| NH. 24. Civ. tit. 79- Porta PRINCIPALIS DEXTRA and PRINCIP&- 
 E1S SINISTRA, Lv. xl. 27. WENT. 

The camp was divided into two parts, called the upper and 

. lower. - es HEE. 

.* The upper part, ( pars caftrorum. ſuperior), was .that next 
. the porta pretoria, in which was the general's: tent,. (ducts ts- 
-bernaculum), called PRAZFORIUM, alſo AuGuRALE, Teri. 

- Anal. ii. 13. xv. 30. from that part of.it where he took the 
- auſpices (auguraculum, Feſt, vel augurttorium, Hygin. : de 
..caſtramet.) or AUGUsTALE, Pgine?. viii, 2. 8: with a fuſlicient 
pace around for his retinue, the prztorian cohort, 8&c. 0" 
_one fide of the Pretorium were the tents of the heatenant-g*- 
nerals, and on the other that of the Quzſtor, QU ASTORI]- 
-UM. which ſeems antiently to have been near the ports decu- 
mana, hence ; called Puzftoria, Liv. x, 32; xXxxiv. 47- Har 
- by the quezſtor's tent was the FORUM, called alſo QUINT4- 
Na, where things were Told' and meetings held, Liv. xl. : 
; Suct, Ner. 26, In this part of the camp were allo the tents oo 
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the tribunes, prefeQts of the allies, the Zvocati, Ablei, and 
Extraordinaru, both horſe and foot. But in what order they 
were placed does not appear from the claſſics. We only know 
that a particular place was aſſigned both to officers and men, 
with which they were all perfeQtly acquainted. 
The lower part of the camp was ſeparated from the 
by a broad open ſpace, which extended the whole breadth of 
the camp, called PRINCIPIA, Lzv. vit. 12. where the tribu- 
nal of the general was ereCed, when he either adminiſtered 
juſtice or harangued the army, Tacit. Annal. i. 67. Hift. ii. 
13. where" the tribunes held their courts, (jura reddebant), 
Liv. xxviil. 24. and puniſhments were inflicted, Suet. Orb. 1. 
Aug. 24. Liv. viii. 32. ix. 16. the principal ſtandards of the 
. army, and the altars of the gods ſtood, Tacit. Annal. i. 39. 
alſo the images of the emperors, 1d. iv. 2. xv. 29. by which 
the ſoldiers ſwore, Liv. xxvi. 48. Horat. Od. iv. 5. #p. ii. 1. 
16. and depoſited their __ at the ſtandards, (ad vel apud 
figna), as in a ſacred place, Suet. Dom. 7. each a certain part 
of his pay, and the half of a donative, which was not reſtored 
till the end of the war, Yeger. ii. 20. | | 
In the lower part of the camp the troops were diſpoſed in 
this manner : 'The cavalry in the middle ; on both fides of 
them .the Triariz, Principes, and Haftati; next to them on 
both ſides were the cavalry and foot of the allies, who, it is 
_ obſervable, were always poſted in ſeparate places, leſt t 
ſhould form any plots, (7e quid nove re: melirentur) by being 
united. It. is not agreed what was the place of the Yelites. 
They are ſuppoſed to have occupied the empty ſpace between 
the rampart and the tents, which was 200 feet broad. ſhe 
ſame may be ſaid of the flaves, (CarLones vel /erv), and re- 
tainers or followers of the camp, (Lizz, gut exercitum feque- 
. bantur, queſts gratid, Feſtus), Liv. xxiii. 36. "Theſe were 
| little uſed in antient times. A common ſoldier was not al- 
lowed a Nlve, but the officers were, Salluft. Jug: 45. The 
Lixe were ſometimes altogether prohibited, 45:d, At other © 
times they ſeem to have ſtaid withqut the camp, in what was 
_ Called PROCESTRIA, (edificia' extra caſtra), Feſtus, Tacit, Hiſt. 
Iv. 22, N Kel MIA 
The tents (teptoria) were covered with leather or ſkins.ex- 
tended with ropes : hence ſub pellibus hiemare, Flor. i. 12. du- 
_ rare, Liv, v.. 2. haberi, Id. 37- 39- retinert, in tents, or in 
camp, Tacit. Arn. T3. 35. So Cic. Acad. iv.2 
In each tent were uſually:ten ſoldiers, with their decamus or 


petty 
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' L1z, only by night. Guards placed before the ga 
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petty officer who commanded them, (qui iis prefuit) ; which 
was properly called CONTUBERNIUM, and they Contubernales, 
Hence young noblemen under the general's particular care, 
were ſaid to ſerve in his tent, (contubernio ejus militare), and 
were called his CONTUBERNALES, Swert. Ful. 42. Cic. Cel, J0. 
Planc. 21. Salluſt. Jug. 64. Hence, Vivere in contubernio ali. 
cujus, to live in one's family, P/:n. ep. vii. 24. Contubernalis, a 
companion, 44. 1. i9. x. 3. 'The centurions and itandard. 
bearers were poſted at the head of their companies. 

'The ditterent diviſions of the troops were ſeparated by in. 
tervals, called VLA. Of theſe there were five longwiſe, (in 
longum), 1. e. running from the decuman towards the pretorian 
ſide; and three acroſs, one in the lower part of the camp, 
called Puintana, and two in * upper, namely, the Princi- 


4a already.deſcribed, and another between the Pretorium and 


the Preztorian gate. The rows of tents between the we were 


_ called STRIGA, (pupear.) 


In pitching. the camp, different diviſions of the army were 
appointed to execute different parts of the work, under the in« 
ſpeCtion of the tribunes or centurions, Fuvenal. viii. 147. 3s 
they likewiſe were durzingthe encampment to perform different 
ſervices, (mini/teria) to procure water, forage, wood, &c. From 


theſe certain perſons were exempted, (immzunes operum milita- 


rium, in unum pugne laborem refervati, Liv. vii. 7.) either by 
law or cuſtom, as the Zquzites, Val. Max. 11. 9. 7. the Zvoca- 
7i and veterans, T acit. Annal. i. 36. or by the favour (benefico) 
of their commander; hence called BEntF1craRin, Feſtus, Ce/. 
B. C. 1.15. But afterwards this exemption uſed to be pur- 


. chaſed from the centurions, which proved moſt pernicious to 
military diſcipline, Tacit. Annal. i. 11. Hiſt. i. 46. The fol- 


diers obliged to perform theſe ſeryices were called MuN1F1cts, 


. Vepet. it. 7. 19. 


Under the emperors. there was a particular officer in each 


. legion who had the charge of the camp, called PR&FECTVS 
| CASTRORUM, Tacit. Ann. i. 20. xiv. 37. Hiſt. ii. 29. Vegt- 


Ii. 10. 

| A certain mumber of maniples were appointed to keep 
guard at the gates, on the rampart, and in other places of the 
camp, before the Pretorium, the tents of the Legati, Quzltor, 
and tribunes, both by day and by night, (agere excu1as yel 


 Excunrx denotes watches either by day or by night 3 Vrot- 
tes were 


» | properly 
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properly called STATIONES, on the rampart CusToDiz, Liv. 
xxVv. 40. xliv. 33. Burflatio is alſo put for any poſt ;- hence, 
Vetat Pythagoras injuſſu imperatoris, id eſt, Dei, de prefidio es 

ſtatione vite decedere, Cic. Sen. 20 Whoever deſerted his ſta- 
tion was puniſhed with death, Suet. Aug. 24. 

Every evening before the watches were ſet, (antequam vigt- 

| liz diſponerentur), the watch-word ( /ymbolum) or private ſignal, 
by which they might diſtinguiſh friends from foes, Dro. xlui. 
34. was diſtributed through the army by means of a {quare 

| tablet of wood in the form of a die, called 'TESSERA from 
its four corners, ( re--opecy -*> quatuor). On it was inſcribed 
whatever word or words the general choſe, which he ſeems to 
have varied every night. AE oxen: I 
A frequent watch-word of Marius was Lak Devs ; of Sul- 

la, AroLLo DErenicvs, and' of Czfar, Venus GENITRIX, 
&c. Serv, ad Virg. En. vii. 637. of Brutus, LiBeERTAs, Dis. 
A7-43- It was given (teſera data ef? ) by the general to the 
tribunes and prefects of the allies, by them to the centurions, 

_ and by them to the ſoldiers. 'The perſon who carried the 
Teſſera from the 'Tribunes to the centurions, was called :Tzs- 
SERARIUS, T acit, Hiſt. i. 25, OE 27299 
In this manner alſo the particular commands of the general 
were made known to the troops. Liv. vii. 35. ix. 32. xxvii. 46. 
XxViii. 14. Suet, Galb. 6. which ſeems likewiſe ſometimes to 
have been done viva voce, Liv. xliv. 33. y 

Every evening when the general diſmifſed his chief officers 
and friends, (cum PRaTORIUM dimittebat), after giving them 
his commands, all the trumpets ſounded, Liv. xxx. 5.xx1. 54. 
XXV1. I5. XXXVIL. $. | > aac 6 be DANY ' 

Certain perſons were every night appointed to go round (c:r- 

eumire vel obire) the watches z hence called Cc1RCULTORES, vel 

Circitores, 'This ſeems to have been at firſt done by the equi- 
zes, Liv. xxili. 1. and tribunes, 1d. xxviii. 24. on extraordinary | 

occaſions by the /egati and general himſelf, Salluff. Fug. 45. 
At laſt particular perſons were choſen for that purpole by the 
tribunes, Yeget. iii. 8. | BEE 

The Romans uſed only wind-infiruments of muſic in the 
army. Theſe were the 'TUBA, itraight like our trumpet 
CORNU the horn, bent a!moſt round ; BUCCINA, ſimilar 
the horn, commonly uſed by the watches ; LFVUUS, the cla- 
rion, bent a little at the end, like the augur's ſtaft or /itwrs ; 
all of braſs : Whence thoſe who blew them were called A- 
 NEATORES, Suet. Jul. 32. "The Tuba was uſcd as a ſignal 


for 
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for the foot, the Lizuus for the horſe, Acrn. ad Horat. Og, ;. 
I, 23. but they are ſometimes confounded, Yirg. Zn. vi. 167, 
and both called Concha, becauſe firſt made of thells, 7d. 151. 

. The fignal was given for changing the watches (vigiliis mu- 
tandis) with a trumpet or horn, (zub4), Lucan. vii. 24. (bucci- 
a), Liv. vii. 35. Tacit. Hift. v.22, hence ad tertiam buccinam, 
for wvigikam, Liv. xxvi. 15. and the time was determined by 
hour-glaſſes, (per clepſydras), Veget. i. 8. See p. 248, 

A principal part of the, diſcipline of the camp conſiſted in 
exerciſes, (whence the.army was cailed ExexciTus), walking 
and running (decur/o) completely armed, Liv. xxiu. 35. xxvi. 
$1. xxix. 22. leaping, ſwimming, Suet. Aug. 65. vaulting ( /a- 
fitio) upon horſes of wood, Yeget. i. 18. ſhooting the arrow, 
and throwing the javelin ; attacking a wooden figure of a man 
as. a real | enemy, (exercitis ad palum, vel PALARIA), Fu- 
venal, vi. 246. the carrying of weights, &c. Yirg. G. iii. 
346. | 5 {Ns ans eat at 34 | 
When the general thought. proper to decamp, (ca/tra move- 


x2), he gave the ſignal for colleQting their baggage, (colligendi 


waſa,) whereupon all took down their tents, (zabernacula deter» 
debant,) but not till they ſaw this done to the tents of the pe- 
neral and tribunes, Polyb. vi. Upon the next ſignal they put 
their baggage on the, beaſts of burden, and upon the third fig- 
nal began to march; Arſt the extraordinari; an the allies of 
the right wing with theirbaggage, then the legions, and laſt ofall 
the allies of the left wing, with a, party of horſe in the rear, 
(ad agmen cogendum, 1. e. colligendum, to prevent ſtraggling), 
and ſometimes on the flanks, in ſuch order, (compofito agmine, 


non itineri magis apto, quam prelio), that they might readily be 


formed into the line of battle if an enemy attacked them. 
An army in cloſe array was called AGMEN PILATUM, Serv. 
in Virg. En. Xi. 121. vel juflum, Tacit. hiſt. i, 68. When 


under no apprehenſion of an enemy, they were leſs guarded, 


(agmine incauto, 1. e. minus munite, ut inter pacatas ducebat, ic: 
conſul), Ziv. xxxv. 4. > Cs ers Ks 
The form of the march, however, varied according to cir- 


cumſtances and the nature of the ground, Liv. xxxv. 4+ 27: 


28. : It-was ſometimes diſpoſed into a ſquare, (AGMEN Q!i- 
DRATUM), with the baggage in the middle, Liv. xxx1. 37: 


' 3XXIX. JO. Hirt. de bell, Gall. viii, 8. Tacit. Ann. i. 51. 


| Scouts { /pectulatores ) were always ſent before to reconnoit!e 
the ground, (ad emma exploranda }, Suct. Jul. 58. Sall. Joe: 
_ F; os 46, 
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46. A certain kind, of ſoldiers under the emperors were. called, 
SPECULATORES, Tacit. Hift. i. 24. 25+ 27+ ile 11. 33+ 73» 
Suet. Claud. 35. Oth. 5. : | 

The ſoldiers were trained with great care to obſerve the mi- 
litary pace, (gradu militari incedere), and to follow the ſtan- 
dards, (frgna ſequi). For that purpoſe, when encamped, they 
were led out thrice a-month, ſometimes ten, ſometimes twen- 


ty miles, leſs or more, as the general inclined, "They uſually | 
marched at the rate of twenty miles in five hours, ſometimeg+-. 
with aquickened pace(graduvel agminecitato) twenty-four mileg * : 


in that time, PYeget. 1. 9. 


'The load which a Roman ſoldier carried is almoſt incredi- 


ble, Yirg. G. til. 346. Horat. Sat. 11. 2. 10. victuals (cibaria) 
for fifteen days, Cie. Ty/c. ti. 15. 16. ſometimes more, Liv. 
Epit. 57. uſually corn, as being lighter, ſometimes dreſt food, 
(cotus cibus), Liv. iii, 27. utenſils, (utenſilia), a ſaw, a baſket, 
a mattock, (rutrum), an ax, a hook, and leathern thong, 
(falx ex lorum ad pabulandum), a chain, a pot, &c. Liv, xxviii. 
45. Horat. Epod. ix. 13. ſtakes, uſually three or four, ſome- 
times twelve, L:v. 11. 27. the whole amounting to ſixty pound 
weight, befides arms; for a Roman ſoldier conſidered theſe 
not as a burden, but as a part of himſelf, (arma membra mil: 
tes ducebant), Cic. 'Fuſc. 11. 16. 

Under this load they commonly marched twenty miles a- 
day, ſometimes more, eget. 1. 10. Spartian. Adrian. 10. 

There were beaſts of burden for carrying the tents, mills, 
baggage, &c. (JUMENTA SARCINARIA, Cef. B. C. i. 81.) The 
antient Romans rarely uſed waggons, as being more cumber- 
ſome, Salluft. Fug. 45. | 

The general uſually marched in the centre, ſometimes in 
the rear, or where-ever his preſence was neceſlary, 15:4. 

When they came near the place of encampment, ſome tri- 
bunes and centurions, with proper perſons appointed for that 
ſervice, (cum metatoribus), were ſent before to mark out the 
ground, and aſhgn to each his proper quarters, which they 
did, by ereCting flags (vexi//a) of different colours wr the ſfeve- 
ral parts. | | | 

The place for the general's tent was marked with a white 
fg; and when it was once fixed, the places 0: the reſt fol- 

lowed of courſe, as being aſcertained and known. When 

the troops came up, they immediately ſet about making the 
vampart, { vallum_ jaciehant ), while part of the army kept 
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guard (prefidium agitabant), to prevent ſurpriſe. The camp 
was always marked out in the ſame manner, and fortified, if 
they were to continue in it only for a ſingle night. Joſeph. bell, 
Fud. m. 6. | 


IV. The ORDER of BATTLE, and the different 
STANDARDS. - 


THE Roman army was uſually drawn up in three lines, (ri- 

phlice acie, vel triplicibus ſubfidiis, Salluſt. Jug. 49.) each 
ſeveral rows deep. $1 

The Haſtat: were placed in the firſt line ; (in prima acie, vel 


- inprincipus);, the Principes in the ſecond ; and the Triari or 


Pilani im the third ; at proper diſtances from one another. 
The Principes are ſuppoſed antiently to have ſtood foremoſt : 
Hence poſt principia, behind the firſt line, Ter. Eun. i. 7. 11. 
Liv. ti. 65. itt. 22. viii. 10. Tranſvorſes principits, the front 
or firit line being turned into the flank, Sallyft. Fug. 49. Liv. 
VHl. 8. XXxVvil. 39. | : 

A maniple of each kind of troops was placed behind one 
another, ſo that each legion had ten maniples in front. They 
were not placed direCtly behind one another as on march, (ag- 
mine quadrato), but obliquely, in the form of what is called a 
DPuincunx, Virg. Geii. 279. unleſs when they had to contend 
with elephants, as at the battle of Zama, Polyb. et Appian- 
L.iv. xxx. 33. There were certain intervals or ſpaces (VLA) 


not only between the lines, but likewiſe between the mant- 


L 


ples. ; 
Fn The Yelites were placed in the ſpaces or intervals (: 11s 
| between the maniples, Liv. xxx. 33. Salluſt. ibid, or on the 
wings, xlii. 58. : 17 es 
'Fhe Roman legions poſſeſſed the centre, (mediam aciem tene- 
 bant), the allies and auxiliaries the right and left wings, (7 
nua), Liv. xxxvii. 39. The cavalry were ſometimes placed be- 
hind the foot, whence they were ſuddenly let out on the enc- 
my through the intervals between the maniples, £2v. *- 5* 
but they were commonly poſted on the wings, Liv. xxvl. 14: 


hence called ALA, Gell. xvi. 4. Plin. ep. 7. 30+ which _ 


.=* 
% 
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is commonly applied to the cavalry of the allies, (alarii vel ala- 
rit equites), Liv. xxxv. 5. Cic, Fam. ii. 17. when diſtinguiſhed 
from the cavalry of the legions, (equites legionarn:), Lav. xl. 


40. Cf. B. G. i. 41. and likewiſe to the auxiliary infantry, 


(cohortes alares vel alarie), Liv. x. 40. 43. Cf. B. C, i. 65. ii. 16, 
This arrangement however was not always obſerved. . Some- 
times all the different kinds of troops were placed in the fame 
line. For inſtance, when there were two legions, the one le- 
ion and its allies were placed in the firſt line, and the other 
behind as a body of reſerve, (:n ſub/idirs vel prefidiis), Liv. 
XXVit. 2. 12, XXIX. 2, XXX. 18, 'This was called Acits 
DUPLEX, Caf. B. C. i. 75. Salluft. Cat. 59. when there was 
only one line, AciEs $IMPLEX, Cef. B. G. ii. 65. Afr. 12. 
Some think, that in later times an army was drawn up in 
order of battle, without any regard to the diviſion of ſoldiers 
into different ranks. In the deſcription: of Czfar's battles 


there 1s no mention made of the ſoldiers being divided inta 


Haſtati, Principes, and Triari, but only of a certain number 
of legions and cohorts, which Czfar generally drew up in three 
lines, Cz/. B. G. 1. 19. 41. tt, 22. iv. 11. B., C. 1:57. 75. tit. 
74. Afr. 53. So Salluſt. Cat. 59. Tacit, Hiſt. ii. 24. In the 


BY battle of Pharſalia he formed a body of reſerve, which he calls 


a fourth line, (QUARTAM ACIEM 21/7ituit), to oppoſe the ca- 
valry of Pompey, which indeed determined the fortune of the 


day, B. C. iti. 76, "This was properly called AciEs QUaDRU- | 


PLEX 3 as, B. Afr. 58. | 

In the time of Czfar the braveſt troops were commonly 
placed in the front, Sa/luft. et Cf. ibid. contrary to the ancient 
cuſtom, This, and various other alterations in the military 
art, are aſcribed to Marius. 

Acits is, put not only for the whole or a part of an army 


In order of battle ; as, Aciem inflruere, exornare, explicare, ex- 


tenuare, firmare, perturbare, inſlaurare, reſlituere, redintegrare, 


'&c, but alſo for the battle itſelf, Cic. Fam. vi. 3. Suet Aug. 


20, font 3g aciem ſecutus eft terre tremor, there happened 
an earthquake, after the fight was begun, Flor. n. 6. + 

Each century, or at leaſt each maniple, had its proper ſtan- 
dard and ſtandard-bearer, Yarra de Lat. ling. jv. 16. Liv. viii. 8. 
Veget. ii. 23. Hence milites ſigni univs, of one maniple or 


century, Liv. xxv. 23. XXXi1. I. 9. KRehqua figna in ſubſidio ar- 


tius collocat, he placed the reſt of the troops as a body of re- 
ſerve or in the ſecond line more cloſely, Sa/lnft. Cat. 59. figna 
inferre, to advance z convertere, to face about, Cef. B. G. i. 

| 3 B 2 25, 7 
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25. tfferre, to go out of. the camp, Liv. xxv. 4. a fignis diſcede- 
re,'to deſert, Jbid. 20. referre, to retreat; alſo to recover the 
ftandatds, Yirg. Zn. vi. 826. figna conferre, vel fignis .collatis 
corfhigere, to engage ; _/ugnis infeſfirs anferri, ire vel mcedere, to 
march againſt the enemy ; /ub ſigns legiones ducere, in battle 
order, Cic. Att. xvi. 8. figna infe/ta. ferri, to advance as if to an 
abtack, Virg. Ain. v. 582. 
The enſign of a manipulus was antiently a bundle of hay 
on the top of a;pole, (See ;p. 366.) whence miles manipularic, 
a-common ſoldier, Owd. Fat. in. 116. Afterwards a fpear 
with a croſs piece of wqod on the top, ſometimes the figure of 
a hand above, probably in alluſion to the word manipmlus, and 
below, a ſmall round 'or oval thield, commonly of -filver, Pin. 
33+ 3+ alſo of gold, Herodian. rv. 7. on which were repreſented 
the images of the warlike deities, as HHars or Minervaz and 
after the extinQtion- of liberty, of the/emperors, Tacit.'Ann. i. 
83+ Hit. 1. 41. 1v. 62.'0r of their favourites, Swet. Tib. 48. Cal, 
24. Hence the ftandards were called Numina legionum, and 
worſhipped with 'Teligious adoration, Set. Cal. 14. Vit.'2. Ta- 
Fit. Ann, .1.'39.Veget. ii. 6, Head | | 
We read alſo of the ſtandards of the cohorts, Liv. xxvil. 15. 
Cef. B. G.jii. 25. Tacit. Ann. 1. 18. Hiſt, i. 41. But then a 
whole 1s ſuppoſed to be put for a part, cohortes for mamnipuli or 
-ordines, which were properiy ſaid ad figna convenire et contineri, 
Cf. B. G. v1 1.31. 37. The diviftions of the legion, how- 
ever, ſeem to have been different at different times. Cztar 
mentions 120 choſen, men of-the fame century, B. C. iu. 76. 
and Vegetius makes manipulus the ſame'with contubernium, 11. 
13. Its at leaft certain that there always was a diverſity of 
ranks, ORDINES INFERIORES ET SUPERIORES, Gf. B. G. vi. 
34+ Tacit. Hift.1. 52. 1v. 59. and a gradation of, preferments, 
OxDpixes vel .gradus militie, Ibid. et Cf. B.C. i. 44. Suet. 
Claud. 25. 'The diviſions moit frequently mentioned are 
ConorTEs, battalions of foot, and TURME, tropps of 'horſe, 
Cic. Marcel, 2. Fam, xv. 2. Att. vi 2. . Cohors is ſometimes ' 
applicd to the auxiliaries, and oppoſed' to the legions, Tac. 
Hift.-ii. 89. v. 18. Itis alſo, although more rarely, applied to 
cavalry,. Pln. Zp.,.x..107%.  - » 1 | | | 
The ſtandards of the different diviſions had certain letters 
inſcribed on them, to diſtinguiſh the one from the other, Yege!. 
11. Is | fat 
The ſtandard of tae cayalry was called VEXILLUM, a flag 
or banner, z. e, a ſquare piece of cloth fixed on the __ 
| | Ipcatls 
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ſpear, Liv. uſed allo by the foot, Cf. Gi. 33. 37. particu- 
larly by the yeterans'who had ſerved out their time, but under 
| the emperors wore {till tetained in the army, and fought in 
bodies diſtin from the legion,: under a particular {ſtandard of 
their own, ( ſub vexillo, hence called VEXILLARID, 'T acit. 
Anmn.'i. 171. 26:36. 38. But vexillum or Hexulatio 1s alſo put 
oe = number of troops following one ftandard, Tacit. hand 
. 70. Suet. Golb., 18. Stat. Theb.xi. 982. © | 

"Fo loſe the ſtandards was'always efteemed. difgraceful, 'Pat= 

ticularly ta the ſtandard-bearer, Cz/. B. G:w..23.v. 29..B. Ci. 

£4. ſometimes a capital crime, Lzv. n.5y: Hence, to:animate 
- the ſoldiers, the 'ftaridards were ſometimes' thrown _—_ the 
enemy, Lov. ii, 70. vi.'8. Xxv. 14.XxvL. 5. C 

A ſilver eagle, with expanded wings, onthe top ofa tpexr, 
ſometimes holding a thunderbolt in'its'claws, with the figure 
of a ſmall chapel above it, Dio7'xl. 18. was the common ftan- 
dard of the legion,” at leaſt after the'time of Marius, for. be- 
ſore that the figures of other animals were uſed, P/n.x..4.1. 
5. Hence AQUILA 1s put for a/legion, Cef. Hifp. 30: and 
aquila fignaque for all-the ſtandards of a-legion, Tacit. paſfim. 
It was anciently' carnied before 'the firſt maniple of the Trearti, 
but after the time of Marius, in the firſt line, and near:it was 
the ordinary-place 'of the general,” Sally. Cat. 59. almoſtiin 
the centre of the/ army; thus, Mgpio DUX AGMINE 'Trrnus 
wertitur arma tenens, Virg. Zn. ix. 28. uſually on' horſeback, 
Liv. vi. 7. Sall. Cati'5g9. Cf. Gall. 1,25. Solikewiſe the _ 
gati'and Tribunes, Jbid. & Caf. vii. 65. 

'The ſoldiers who fought before the ſtandards, or in the firſt 
line, were called ANTESIGN ANI, Ziv, i. 20. iv.'/37. ix. 32, 
39. XXil. 5, Xxx. 33. Caf. B. C.1.41. 52, Thoſe behind the 
ſtandards, (poſt figna), POSTSIGNANT, Lv. viti. 11. Frontin. 
Strateg. i. 3. 17. vel SUBSIGNANTI, Tacit. .Hift. 1. 90. but 
the Subſegnani ſcera to have been the ſame with ve KL, exillarty 
or priviledged veterans, 1d. iv. 33. Arm. 1.36. | 

The general was uſually attended by a ſelect band; called 
COHORS PR ATORIA, Cic. Cat. ii. 11. Fam." x. 30. Salluft, 
Cat, 60. Fug. 98. firſt inſtituted by Seipio Africanus, Fg eſtus; 
but ſomething ſimilar was uſed' long'before that time, Liv. Us 
20. not mentioned'in Czſar unleſs by the by,'B.G. i; 31. 

When a 'general, -after having conſulted the auſpices, had 
determined to lead forth his troops againſt the enemy, /a'red 
flag was diſplayed, (vexillum vel fgnum pugne ph apy 1p" 
On a 5. Aa from the top of the Praterium,. Cx1, de bell..G 
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H. 20, Liv. xxit. 45- which was the ſignal to'prepare for bat. 
'tle. Then having called an afſembly by the ſound of a trum. 
pet, (claſſico, i. e, 'tuba concione advecata, Liv, vii. 36. viii. 7. 
32.) he harangued (alloquebatur) the ſoldiers, who uſually ſig. 
.nified their .rorebation.by ſhouts, by raiſing their right hands, 
Lucan. 1. 386. or by beating on their ſhields with their ſpears. 
Silence was, a mark of timidity, Lucan. it. 596. This addreſs 
was ſometimes made in the open field from a tribunal raiſed 
.of turf, (e tribunal: ceſpititio aut virid: ceſpite extrufs), Tacit. 
Ann. 1. 18. Plin. Paneg. 56. A general always addrefled his 
troops by the title of m/:tes : Hence Czfar greatly mortified 
. the ſoldiers. of the tenth legion, when they demanded their 
diſcharge, by calling them 2writes inſtead of milites, Dio. xlii. 
'$3+ Suet. Cf. 70. bers RP 
Aﬀter the harangue all: the trumpets founded, {/;gna cane- 
bant), which was the ſignal for marching, Lucan, ii. 597. 
At the ſame time the ſoldiers called out, To arms, (4D ar- 
. MA conclamatum eff), "The ſtandards which ſtood fixed in the 
ground were pulled up,  (convellebantur), Liv. wi. 50. 54. vi. 
28. If this was done eaſily, it was reckoned a good omen ; 
if not, the contrary, Liv. xxii. 3. Cic. div. i. 35. Val. Max. 
1. 2. 11, Hence, Aquile prodire nolentes, the eagles unwilling 
to move, Flor. it. 6. Dio. xl. 18. 'The watch-word was given, 
" (/fignum datum eft ), either viva voce, or by means of a zeſera, 
.Cxf. de B. G. 11. 20. de B. Afric. 83. as other orders were 
- communicated, Ziv. v. 36. xxi. 14. In the mean time ma- 
ny of the ſoldiers made their teſtaments, (:nprecinu, ſee p. 
$7.) Gell. xv. 27. ; bot | 
@ en the army was advanced near the enemy ( intra tel: 
 conjettum, unde a ferentarus prelium committi poſſet ), the gene- 
ral riding round the ranks again exhorted them to courage, 
and then gave the ſignal to engage. Upon which all the trum- 
., pets ſounded, and the ſoldiers ruſhed forward to the charge 
with a'\great ſhout, { maximo clamore procurrebant cum ſignis vel 
' pilis infeſlis, i, e. in hoftem verſis vel direFis ), Salluſt. Cat. 60. 
.Cxf. B. Civ. iii. 92. Liv. vi. 8. &c. Dio. xxxvi. 32. which 
' they did to animate one another and intimidate the enemy, 
| Ce/. ibid, Hence primus clamor atque impetus rem decrevit 
when the enemy were eaſily conquered, Liv. xxv. 4- 
The Velies firſt began the batt'e 3 and when repulſed re- 
treated, either through the intervals between the hiles, ( 2r 
 intervalla ordinum), or by the flanks of the army,, and rallied 
_ . in. the rear. Then the Haftati advanced; and if 2 Paby 
| | - | eteatc 
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defeated, they retired ſlowly, ( preſs pede) into the intervals of 
the ranks of the Principes, or if greatly fatigued, behind them. 
Then the Principer engaged and if they too were defeated, 
the Triarii roſe up, (conſurgebant) : for hitherto they continu- 
ed in a ftooping poſture, ( ſub/edebant, hinc difti $UB$IDIA, 
Feſtus), teaning on their right knee, with their left leg ſtretch» 
cd out, and protected with their ſhields ; hence, Ap TRIARI- 
os VENTUM EST, it is come to the laſt puſh, Liv. vi. 8. 

The Triaru receiving the Haſtati and Principes into the void 
ſpaces between their manipuli, and cloſing their ranks (compreſ- 
ſis ordinibus), without leaving any ſpace between them, in one 
compact body (no continente agmine) renewed the combat. 
Thus the enemy had ſeveral freſh attacks to ſuſtain before 
they gained the victory. If the Triari were defeated, the 
day was loſt, and a retreat was founded, (receptut cecinerunt), 
Liv. viii. 8. 9. . 

This was the uſual manner of attack before the time of Ma- 
rius. After that ſeveral alterations took place, which, how- 
ever, are not exactly aſcertained. 

The legions ſometimes drew lots about the order of their 
march, and the place they were to occupy in the field,” Tactr. 
Hiſt. ti. 41. 

'The Romans varied the line of battle by advancing or with- 
drawing particular parts. They uſually engaged with a ſtraight 
front, (rea fronte, Feſtys; vel equatis frontibus, Tibull. iv. 
[. 103. ACIES DIRECTA), Sometimes the wings were advan- 
ced before the centre, (ACIEs SINUATA) Senec. de beat. Fit. 4. 
Liv. xxvii 14- or the contrary, (ACIES GIBBERA vel flexa,) 
which Hannibal uſed in the battle of Cannz, Liv. xxii. 47. 
Sometimes they formed themſelves into the figure of a wedge," 
(CUNEUS vel trig5num, a triangle), called by the ſoldiers 
CapuT PORCINUM, like the Greek letter Delta, A, Liv. vill. 
10, Quin#til. ii. 13, Virg. xii. 269. 457- Cef. vi. 39. 90 the 
Germans, Tacit. 6. and Spaniards, Liv. xxxix. 31. But cu- 
»2us is alſo put for any cloſe body, as the Macedonian phalanx, 
Liv. xxxii, I7. Sometimes they formed themſelves to receive 
the cuneus, in the form of a FORCEPS or ſciflars; thus, V, 
Gel. x. g. Veget. i. 19. 

When feronnded by the enemy, they often formed them- 
{:lves into a round body, (ORBIS vel GLOBUS, hence 
orbes facere vel volvere ; in orbem fe tutari vel conglobare), Salluſt. 


Jug. 97. Liv. iv. 28. 39- XX1l1, 27, Cf. B. G. iv. 37- Tacit, 
Ann, ti. 11, 
RI - "When 
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When they advanced' or retreated; in ſeparate parties, with- 
_ remaining in any fixed pokition, it was called SERRA, 
@/HUSs b... [ 
1 the Romans gained a victory; the ſoldiers with ſhouts 
_ of joy ſaluted their general by the title of IMPERATOR. 
(See p. 164.) His lictors wreathed their faſces with laurel. 
_ He immediately ſent letters wrapped round with laurel (lite-e 
laureate) to the ſenate, to inform them of his ſucceſs, and if 
the vitory was conſiderable, to: demand a triumph. . Liv. xlv, 
1. Cic. Pif. 17. Att. v. 20. Fam. it. 10. Appian. b. Miuthrid. 
P- 223- "Theſe kind of letters were ſeldom ſent under the 
emperors, Dio. liv. 11, Tacit. Agric. 18. If the ſenate ap- 
proved, they decreed a thankſgiving ( /upphratio, vel ſupplici- 
um, vel gratulatio, Cic. Marc. 4. Fam. ni. 18.) to the gods, and 
confirmed to the general the title of Imperator, which he re- 
tained till his triumph or return to the city, Cic. Phil, xiv, 3. 
4z 5» | 


V. MILITARY REWARDS. 


A ter a victory the general aſſembled his troops, and in pre- 
ſence of the whole army beſtowed rewards on thoſe who 
deſerved them. Theſe were of various kinds. 

The higheſt reward was the civic crown, (CORONA 
CIVICA), given to him who had ſaved the life of a citizen, 
' Gell. v. 6. Liv, vi. 20, x. 46. with this inſcription, 0B 
CIVEM SERVATUM, vel -es, -tos, Senec. clem. 1. 26. made of oak 
leaves, (e fronde querna, hence called Duercus civilis, Virg. 
Zn. vi. 772.) and by the appointment of the general preſented 
by the perſon who had been ſaved to his preferver, whom he 
ever after reſpected as a parent, Cic. Planc. 30. Under the 
emperors it was always beſtowed by the prince (imperateria 
manu), Tacit. Ann. iii. 21. xv. 12. It was attended with par- 
_ ticular honours. The'perſon who received it wore it at the 
ſpeCtacles, and fat next the ſenate, When he entered, the 
audience roſe up, as a mark of reſpeCt, (:neunt: etiam ab ſenatu 
aſſurgebatur), Plin. xx1. 44 Among the honours decreed to 
Auguſtus by the ſenate was this, that a civic crown ſhould be 

| | es $5 | ſuſpended 
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' ſuſpended from the top of his houſe, between two laurel 
branches, which were ſet up in the veſtibule before the gate, 
as if he were the perpetual preſerver of his citizens, and the 
conqueror of his enemies, I» « liji. 16. Yal. Max ii. 8. fin. 
Ovid. Faſt. 1.614 iv. 953. So Claudivs, Szet. 17. hence, in 
ſome of the coins of Auguſtus, there is a civic crown, with 


theſe words inſcribed, 0B-ciVEs SERVATOS. Fe: SQ 

To the perſon who firſt mounted the rampart, or entered 
the camp of the enemy, was given by the general a golden 
crown, called Corona VALLAR1s vel CasTRENs1s, Val. Max. 
i. 8. To him who firſt ſcaled the walls of a city in an aſſault, 
Corona MuRaLis, Liv. xxvi. 48. who firſt boarded the ſhip 
of an enemy, Corona NavaLis, Feſtus, Gell. v. 6. 

Auguſius gave to Agrippa, after defeating Sextus Pom- 
peius in a ſea-fight near Sicily, a golden crown, adorned with 
figures of the beaks of ſhips, hence called RosTraTa, Yirg. 
viii. 684. ſaid to have been never given to any other perſon, 
Liv. Epit. 129. Paterc. li. 8x. Dis. xlix. 14. but according to 
Feſtus in vor. Naval, and Pliny, vii. 30. xvi.. 4. it was alſo 
given to M. Varro in the war againſt the pirates by Pompey 3 
but they 'feem to confound the corona roftrata and navalis, 
which others make different. So alſo Suet. Claud. 17. 

When an army was freed from a blockade, the ſoldiers gave 
to their deliverer (ei duct, qui liberawvit,' Gell. v. 6.) a crown 
made of the graſs which grew in the place where they had been 
blocked up; hence called graminea corona OBSIDION ALIS, 
Liv. vii, 37. Plin, xxii. 4- 5. This of all military honours was 
eſteemed the greateſt, A few, who had the fingular good 
fortune to obtain it, are recounted, 1b. 5. & 6. | 

Golden crowns were alſo given to officers and ſoldiers who 
had diſplayed fingular bravery; as'to T. Manlius Torquatus, 
and M. Valerius Corvus, who each of them flew a Gaul in 
fingle combat, Liv. vii. 10. 26. to P. Decius, who preſerved 
the Roman army from being ſurrounded by the Samnites, 
aw g7- and to others, x. 44. Xxvi. 21. XXX. I5. - 1 

herewere ſmaller rewards(premia minora) of various kinds; 

as, a ſpear without any iron on it, (HasTA PURA), Firg. An. 
Vi. 760. 8uet. Claud.-28.—a flag or banner, i. e. a ſtreamer 
| on the end of a lance or ſpear (VEXILLUM, guafi paruum 
velum, Serv. in Virg. An. viii, 1.) of different colours, with 
or without embroidery, (auratum vel purum) 'Sall. Jug. '85. 
Suet, J "s- 25,—Trappings, (PHALER A), ornaments -for 
horſes, Virg Zn. v. 310. Me xxii. 52. and for men, Liv. 
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ix. 46. Cic. Att. xvi. 17. Very. ti. 80. iv. 12.—Golden chains, 
(Auree TORQUES), . Tacit Annal. ij. g. in. 21, Fuvenal. xvi. 
60, which went round the neck, whereas the Phalere hun 

down on the bteaſt, Sl. 1tal. xv. 52,—Bracelets,(ARMILLA), 
ornaments for the arms, Liv. x. 44.—CoRnicUuLa, ornaments 
for the helmet in the form of horns, 1id. — CATELLA vel 
Cateniilz, chains compoſed of rings; whereas the Torgues 
were twiſted (zorte) like a rope, Liv. xxxix. 31.—FIBULZ, 


claſps, or buckles for faſtening a belt or garment, 161d. 


Theſe preſents were conferred by the general in preſence of 
the army; and ſuch as received them, after being publicly 
praiſed, were placed next him, Sal. Jug. 54. Liv. xxiv. 16. 
Cic. Phil. v. 13. 17. They ever after kept them with great 
care, and wore them at the ſpeCtacles and on all public occa- 
ſions, Liv. x. 47. | 

'The ſpoils (SPOLIA, vel Exuvie) taken from the enemy, 
were fixed up on their door-poſts, or in the moſt conſpicuous 
part of their houſes, Yirg. An. ii. 504. Liv. xxiti. 23. | 

When the general of the Romans flew the general of the e- 
nemy in ſingle combat, the ſpoils which he took from him 
(que dux duci detraxit) were called SPOLIA OPIMA, (ab 
Ope vel op:bus, Feſtus), Liv. iv. 20. and hung up in the temple 
of Jupiter Feretrius, built by Romulus, and repaired by Au- 
guſtus, by the advice of Atticus, Nep. in vit. 20. "Theſe ſpoils 
were obtained only thrice before the fall of the republic ; the 
firſt by Romulus, who flew Acron king of the Czninenſes, 
Lv. 1. 10. the next by A. Cornelius Coſſus, who flew Lar 
Tolumnius king of the Vejentes, A. U. 318. Lv. iv. 20. and 
the third by M. Claudius Marcellus, who flew Viridomarus 
king of the Gauls, A. U. 530. Liv. Epit. xx. Virg. An. vl. 


$59. Plutarch. in Marcello, Propert. iv. 11. 


Florus calls the ſpoils OyiMa, which Scipio Zmilianus, 
when in a ſubordinate ſtation, took from the king of the 


Turduli and Faccai in Spain, whom he flew in ſingle combat, 
i. 17. but the Spolia Opima could properly be obtained only by 


a perſon inveſted with ſupreme command, Dio. li. 24+ 

| Sometimes ſoldiers, on account of their bravery, received 3 
double ſhzre of corn, (duplex frumentum), which they might 
give away to whom they pleaſed z hence called DUPLICA- 


RI], Liv. ii. 59. vii. 37. alſo double pay (duplex flipendium), 


cloathes, 8&c. Cef. bell. civ. iii, 53. called by Cicero D14R14, 


A 


A TRriuUuMPH. 


VI 4 TRIUMPH. 


HE higheſt military honour which could be obtained in the 
Roman ſtate was a "TRIUMPH, or ſolemn proceſhon, 


with which a viQorious general and his army adyanced 


through the city to the Capitol ; ſo called from $,4ufe;, the 
Greek name of Bacchus, who is ſaid to have been the inventor 
of ſuch proceſhons, Yarro de Lat. kng. v. 7. Plin. vii. 56. 1. 57. 
It had its origin at Rome from Romulus carrying the Spo/ra 
pima in proceſſion to the Capitol, Diony/. ii. 34- and the firſt 
_ who entered the city in the form of a regular triumph was 
Tarquinius Priſcus, Liv. i. 38. the next P, Valerius, Liv. 11. 
7. and the firſt who triumphed after the expiration of his 
magiſtracy, (a&o honore), was Q. Publilius Philo, 1d. viii. 26. 
A triumph was decreed by the ſenate, and ſometimes by 
the people againſt the will of the ſenate, Liv. ij, 63. vii. 17. 
to the general who, in a juſt war with foreigners, ( ;u/to et hoſ- 
tilt bello, Cic. Dejot. 5.) and in one battle had ſlain above 5000 
enemies of the republic, and by that victory had enlarged the 
iimits of the empire, Yal. Max. 11, 8, Whence a triumph 
was called 7u/tus, which was fairly won, Cic, Pi. 19. Hor. 
Od, 1. 12, 54. And a general was ſaid Triumphare, et agere 
vel deportare triumphum de vel ex aliquo; triumphare aliquem vel 
aliquid, Virg. An. vi. 836. Plin. v. 5. ducere, portare, vel 
agere eum 111 triumpho, | E 6 | | 
There was no juſt triumph for a viftory in a civil war, Yal. 


Max. 11. 8, 7, Plor. iv. 2. Die. xlii. 18. hence, Bella geri pla- 


cut nullos habituratriumphos, Lucan. 1. 12. although this was not 


always obſerved, Liv. Epit. 115, 116, 133. Plin, Paneg. 2. 


Die. xliii. 19. nor when one had been firſt defeated, and after- 
wards only recovered what was loſt, Ore/, iv. nor anciently 


could one enjoy that honour, who was inveſted with an ex- | 


traordinary command, as Scipio in Spain, Liv, xxviit. 38. 
- XXXV1. 20. nor unleſs he left his province in a ſtate of peace, 
and brought from thence his army to Rome along with him, 


to be preſent at the triumph, Liv. xxvi. 21. xxxi. 49. XXXix. 


29. xlv. 38. But theſe rules were ſometimes violated, particu- 


| larly in the caſe of Pompey, Val. Max.yiii. 1 5, 8.Dio.xxxvii.25. 


3C2 | There 
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There are inſtances of a triumph being celebrated without 
either the authority of the ſenate or the order of the people, 
Liv. x.37. Orof. v. 4. Cic. Cel. 14. Sutt. Tib. 2. Val. Mas, 
v. 4- 6. and alſo when no war was carried on, Liv. xl. 38, 

Thoſe who were refuſed a triumph at Rome by public ay. 
thority, ſometimes celebrated it on the Alban mountain. This 


was firſt done by Papirius Maſo, A. U. 522. Pal. Max. vi. 6, 
5, whom ſeveral afterwards imitated, Liv. xxvi. 21, xxxiti. 


24+ X11. 21, xlv. 38. WY | 

Asnoperſon couldenter the city while inveſted with military 
command, generals, on the day of their triumph, were, by a 
particu)ar order of the people, freed from that reſtric- 
tion, (Ur z1s, quo die urbem triumphantes inveherentur, imperium 
efſet,) Liv. xlv. 35. E 

'The triumphal proceſſion began frofn the Campus Martius, 
and went from thence along the Via Triumphalis, through the 


Campus and Circus Flaminius to the Porta Triumphalis, and 


thence through the moſt public places of the city to the Capi- 
tol. The ſtreets were ſtrewed with flowers, and the altars 
ſmoaked with incenſe, Ovid. Triſt. iv. 2. 4. | | 

Firſt went muſicians of various kinds, ſinging and playing 
triumphal ſongs ; next were led the oxen to be ſacrificed, 


having their horns gilt, and their heads adorned with fillets 
and pgarlands ; then in carriages were brought the ſpoils taken 


from the enemy, ſtatues, piCtures, plate, armour, gold and 
ſilver, and braſs; alſo golden crowns, and other gifts ſent by 
the ailied and tributary ſtates, Liv. xxxiit. 24. XxXxVit. 58. 
XXXIX. 5. 7. X1. 43. xlv. 40. Virg. Zn. viii. 720. The titles 
of the vanquiſhed nations were inſcribed on wooden frames, 
(in ferculis), Suet. Jul. 37. Cic. Off. 1. 36. and the images or 


_ repreſentations of the conquered cities, &c. Liv. xxvi. 21. 


PuintfHul. vi. 3. Plin. v. 5. Ovid. Pont. ii. 1. 37. Flor. iv. % 
'The captive leaders fellowed in chains, with their children 
and attendants; after the captives, came the litors, having 
their faſces wreathed with laurel, followed by a great company 


of muſicians and dancers dreſſed like ſatyrs, and wearing | 


crowns of gold; in the midit of whom was a Pantomime, 
clothed in a female garb, whoſe buſineſs it was, with his looks 


and geſtures, to jnſult the vanquiſhed. Next followed a long 


train of. perſons carrying perfumes, (/uffimenta)._——Then 


came the general (DUX) dreſt in purple embroidered with | 
_ gold, (7ogh pittd of tunicd palmat4), with a crown of laurel on 


his 
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his head, Liv. v. 7. Plin. xv. 3o. v. 39. 2 branch of laurel in 
his right hand, Plut. in mil. and in his left an ivory ſceptre, 
with an eagle on the top, Fuvenal. x. 43. having his face 
painted with vermilion, in like manner as the ſtatue of Jupt- 
ter on feſtival days, Plin. xxxiii. 7. f. 36. and a golden ball 
(aurea bulla) hanging from his neck on his breaſt, with ſome 
amulet in it, or magical preſervative again{t envy, Macrob. 
Sat. i. 6. ſtanding 1n a gilded chariot, {fans in curru aurato), 
Liv. v. 7. adorned with ivory, Ovid. Pont. Ill. 4. 35. Fuvenal. 
viii. 3. and drawn by four white horſes, Ovid. Art. i. 214. at 
leaſt after the time of Camillus, Liv. v. 23. ſometimes by e- 
lephants, Plzn. viii. 2. attended by his relations, Smet. Tb. 2. 
Domit. 2. Cic. Muren. 5. and a great crowd of citizens, all in 
white, Fuvenal. x. 45. His children uſed to ride in the chariot 
along with him, Liv. xlv. 40. Appian. de Punic. and, that he 
might not be too much elated, (ze fb: placeret), a ſlave, car- 
rying a golden crown ſparkling with gems ſtood behind him, 
who frequently whiſpered in his ear, REMEMBER THAT THOU 
ART A MAN | Plin, XXXill.-I. f. 4. Fuvenal. x. 41. Zonar. il. 
 Tertull. Apolog. 3J. After the general, followed the conſuls 
and ſenators on toot, at leaſt according to the appointment of 
Auguſtus; for formerly they uſed to go before him, Dzv. li. 21. 
His lJegati and military tribunes commonly rode by his ſide, 
Cic. Piſe 25. | | oh, 

The victorious army, horſe and foot, came laſt, all in their 
order, crowned with laurel, and decorated with the gifts 
which they had received for their valour, ſinging their own 
and their general's praiſes, Lv. v. 49. xlv. 38. but ſometimes 
throwing out railleries againſt him, Szer. Full. 49, 51. Martial. 
1. 5, 3. often exclaiming, Io TrriuMPns, in which all the ci- 
tizens, as they paſſed along, joined, Horat. Od. iv. 2, 49. O- 
vid. Trift. w. 2, $1. » ] 

The general, when he began to turn his chariot from the 
Forum to the Capitol, ordered the captive kings and leaders 
of the enemy to be led to priſon, and there to be ſlain, Cic. 
Verr, v. 30. Liv. xxvi. 13. Dio. xl. 41. xliii. 19. but not al- 
ways, Appian. de bell. Mithrid. 253. Liv. xlv. 41, 42. and when 
he reached the Capitol, he uſed to wait till he heard that theſe 
ſavage orders were executed, Foſeph. de bell. F org Vil. 24» 

Then, after having offered up a prayer of thankſgiving to 
Jupiter and the other gods for his ſucceſs, he commanded 
the vidtims to be ſacrificed, which were always white, Ovid. 
#id. from the river Clitumnus, Virg. G. ii. 146. and depoſi- - 
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ted h13 golden crown in the lap of Jupiter, (7 gremio Jovi) 
Sence. Helv. 10. to whem che dedicated part of the {poils, 
Plin. xv. 39s XXXV. 40. Aiter which he gave a magnificent 
entertainment in'the Capitol to his friends and the chief men 
of the city. The conſuls were invited, but were afterwards dc- 
fired not to come, (ut venre ſuperſederent), that there mightbeno 
one at the feaſt ſuperior to the triumphant general, Val. Mas. 
F1. 8.6. After ſupper he was conducted home by the people, 
with muſic and a great number of lamps and torches, Di. 
=xli1t. 22. For. it. 2. Cc. Sen. 13. which ſometimes alſo were 
uſed in the triumphal proceſſion, Sret. Ful. 37. 

'The gold and filyer were depoſited in the treaſury; and a 
eeriain fum was uſually given as a donartive to the officers and 
foldicrs, who then were di{banded, (exauforatt et dimiſſi), Li. 
XXVINL. 9. XXX, 45. XXXV1. 40.— Lhe funeral proceſſion ſome- 
times took up more than one day; that of Paulus Amilius 
three, Plutarch. | pu 

When the victory was gained by ſea, it was called a Na- 
VAL "TRIUMPH 3 which honour was firſt granted to Duilius, 
who defeated the Carthaginian fleet near Lip&#re in the firtt 
Punic war, A. U. 493. Liv. {p:it. 17. and a pillar crected to 
him in the Forum, called CoL.umna RosTRATA, Print, i. 

. with an imfcription, part of which ſtill remains. 

When a victory had been gained without diſficylty, or the 
like, Gell. v. 6. an mnfeaior kind of triumph was granted, call- 
ed OVATIO, in which the general entered the city on foot 
or on horſeback, Dio. liv. 8. crowned with myrtle, not with 
laurel, Pl:n. xv. 29.1. 38. and initead of bullocks, ſacrificed a 
ſheep, (ovem), whence its name, Plut. in Marcell. Diony/. viii. 

#V. 111. IO. XXV1. 2T. XXX1. 20. XXX11. 28. xli. 28. 

After Auguſtus the honour of a triumph was in a manner 
coniined to the emperors themſelves, Do. Ixii; 19. & 23. and 
the generals who aCted with delegated authority under their 
auſpices, only received triumphal ornaments, a kind of honour 
deviſed by Auguſtus, Set. T:ib, 9. Di. liv. 24. 31. Hence 
L. Vitellius, having taken Terracina by ſtorm, ſent-a laurel 
branch in token of it (/auream proſper gefte rei) to his brother, 
Tacit. Hiſt. iii. 77. As the emperors were fo great, that-they 
might deſpiſe triumphs, Fler. iv. 12. 53. ſo that honour was 
thought above the lot of a private perſon ; ſuch therefore uſu- 


ally declined it, although offered to them z as, Vinicius, Dv. 


kit. 26. Agrippa, 4d, liv. 11. & 24. Plautius, 1d. Ix. 30. We 
read, however, of a triumph being granted to Belifarius the 
eencral of Jullinian, for his victories in Africa, which he cc- 


| lebrated 


 MitiTary PUNISHMENTS. J91 


Ichrated at Conſtantinople, and 1s the laſt inſtance of a triumph 

recorded in hiſtory, Procop. "Phe laſt triumph celebrated at 

Rome, was by Diocletian and Maximian, 20 Nov. A. D. 303. 
{utrop. ix. 27: jult before they reſigned the empire, 1b, 28. 


VII. MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 


"THESE were of various kinds, cither lighter or more fe- 
VEre.- 

'Che lighter puniſhments, or ſfuch as were attended with in- 
convenience, loſs, or diſgrace, were chiefly theſe, 1. Depriva- 
tion of pay, either in whole or in part, ( /ipendzio privart), Liv. 
x1. 41. the puniſhment of thoſe who were often abſent from 
their ſtandards, (INFREQUENTES, Plaut. Truc. 11. 1.19.) 
A ſoldier puniſhed in this manner was called ARE DIRUTUS, 
Feflus. Whence Cicero facetiouſly applies this name to a per- 
ſon deprived of his fortune at play, Yerr. v. 13. or a bankrupt 
by any other means, P/z/. xiit. 12. 2. Forfeiture of their 
pears, CEnsio HasTaR1a, Feſtus. —— 3. Removal from their 
tent, (/ocum in quo tenderent, mutare,) Liv. xxv. 6. ſometimes 
to remain without the camp and without tents, Liv. x. 4. or 
at a diſtance from the winter-quarters, Liv. xxvi. 1. Val, Max. 
li. 7. 15,——4- Not to lit down at meals with the reſt, (cibum 
//antes capere), Liv. xxiv. 16. 5. To ſtand before the 
pretorium wn a looſe jacket, Set. Aug. 24. Val. Max. it. 7. 9. 
_ and the centurions without their girdle, (diſcin&tr,) Liv. xxvii. 
13. or to dig in that dreſs, Plut. in Lucull. —06, To get 
an allowance of barley inſtead of wheat, (hordeo paſci), Liv. 
ibid. Suet. Aug. 24, — 7. Degradation of rank ; (gradus de- 
jefio); an exchange into an inferior corps or leſs honourable 
lervice, (militie mutatio), Val. Max. thid. —— 8. To be remov- 
ed from the camp, (a caftris ſegregari), and employed in various 
works, Yeget. il. 4. an impoſition of labour, munerum indiftio, 
or diſmiſhon with diſgrace, (ignominose mitti,) Hirt. de bell. Afr. 
54. vel EXAUCTORATIO, Plin.; Ep. vi. 31. A. Gellius menti- 
ons a {ingular puniſhment, namely, of letting blood, ( /angui- 


of its name, as that called AuGusTa, Di. liv. 11. 

The more ſevere puniſhments were, 1, 'To be beaten with 
rods, (virgis cedi), or with a vine-ſapling, (vite,) Val. Max. ii. 
7, 4- Juvenal. vill, 247. 2, To be icourged and ſold as 

' 2 a 


. 


nem mittendi), x. 8. Sometimes a whole legion was deprived | 
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a ſlave, Liv. Epit. 55. 3. To be beaten to death with 
{ticks, called FUSTUARIUM, the baſtinado, Lv. v. 6. Cic. 
Phil. iti. 6. Polyb. vi. which was the uſual puniſhment of 
theft, deſertion, perjury, &c. When a ſoldier was to ſuffer 
this puniſhment, the tribune firſt ſtruck him gently with a 
ſtaff, on which ſignal all the ſoldiers of the legion fell upon 
him with ſticks and ſtones, and generally killed him on the 
ſpot. If he made his eſcape, for he might fly, he could not 
however return to his native coumtry, becauſe no one, not e- 
ven his relations, durſt admit him into their houſes, Polyb. 
tid. 4. To be overwhelmed with ſtones (/aprdibus coope- 
rirt) and hurdles, {ſub crate necar:), Liv. iv. 50.1. 51. '# 
To be beheaded, ( /ſecur: percutt), Liv Epit. xv. xxviii. 29, ſome ' 
times crucified, Liv. xxx. 43. and to be left unburied, 7a/. 
Max. ii. 7, 15,——6. To be ſtabbed by the ſwords of the 
ſoldiers, Tacit, Annal. 1. 44. and under the emperors, to be 
expoſed to wild beaſts, or to be burnt alive, &c. 

Puniſhments were inflited by the legionary tribunes and 
prxfeCts of the allies, with their council ; or by the general, 
from whom there was no appeal. 

When a number had been guilty of the ſame crime, as in 
the caſe of a mutiny, every tenth man was choſen by lot for 
puniſhment, which was called DECIM ATIO, Lzv. u. 59. Cr. 
Cluent. 46. Suet. Aug. 24. Galb. 12. Tacit, Hift. 1. 37. Plu- 
tarch. in Craſs, Dio. xli. 35. xIviil. 42. xlix. 27. & 38. or the 

moſt culpable were ſeleQted, Liv. xxviii. 29, Sometimes on- 
ly the 20th man was puniſhed viceEsIMATIO; or the 100th, 
CENTESIMATIO, Capitolin. in Macrin. 12. 
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VIII. MILITARY PAY and DISCHARGE. 


T HE Roman ſoldiers at firſt received no pay (fipendien, 
from the public. Every one ſerved at his own chat- 
8ES- 
Pay was firſt granted to the foot, A. U. 347, Liv. w. 59- 
and three years after, during the fiege of Veji, to the horſe, 
It was in the time of the republic very inconſiderable ; tw? 
oboli or three aſſes (about 24d. Engliſh), a-day to a foot __ 
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er, the double to a _centurion, and the triple to an egues, Po- 
lyb. vi. 37- Plaut, Moſt. ii. 1. 10. Liv. v. 12. Julius Czfar 
doubled it, Swet. Ful. 26. Under Auguſtus it was ten afſes, 


(72d.), Suet. Aug. 49. Tacit. An. i. 17. and Domitian in- 


creaſed it {till more, by adding three gold pieces annually, 
Suet, Domit. 7, What was the pay of the tribunes 15 uncer- 
tain 3 but it appears to have been conſiderable, Fuvenal. 1. 
132. The prztorian cohorts had double the pay of the com- 
mon ſoldiers, Dro. liv. 25. Tacit. ib. 

Beſides pay, each ſoldier was furniſhed with cloaths, and 
received a certain allowance (dimen/um) of corn, commonly 
four buſhels a month, the centurions double, and the equztes 


triple, Polyb. But for theſe things a part of their pay was de- 


duCted, T acit. Annal. 1. 17. 


The allies received the ſame quantity of corn, except that 


the horſe only received double of the foot: "Lhe allies were 


_ clothed and paid by their own ſtates, Poly6. 


| Anciently there were no cooks permitted in the Roman ar- 
my. The ſoldiers dreſſed their own viEtuals. 'They taok food 


_ twice a-day, at dinner and ſupper. A fignal was publicly p1- 


ven for both. "The dinner was a very ſlight meal, which they 
commonly took {tanding. They indulged themſelves a little 
more at ſupper. 'The ordinary drink of ſoldiers, as of ſlaves, 
was water mixed with vinegar, called Posca, Plaut. Mil. iii. 
2... 2J» | | 

Whenthe ſoldiers had ſerved out their time, {/tipendia legi- 
tima feciſent vel meruiſſent), the foot twenty years, and the 
horſe ten, they obtained their diſcharge. 'This was called 
MISSIO HONESTA vel jusTa. When a ſoldier was diſ- 


charged for ſome defeCt or bad health, it was called M:fio 


CausaRla ; if from the favour of the general he was diſcharg- 
ed before the juſt time, 4;/io GRATIOSA, Liv. xliti, 14, on 
account of ſome fault, 1GNOMINIOSA, Hirt. de bell. Afr. 54. 

I, 13. D de re nit. | 
Auguſtus introduced a new kind of diſcharge, called Ex- 
AUCTORATIO, by which thoſe who had ſerved ſixteen cam- 
aigns, were exempted from all military duty except fighting. 
hey were however retained (zenebantur) in the. army, not 
with the other ſoldiers under the ſtandards, {/ub fignis et a- 
quuls), but by themſelves under a flag, (/ub vexilloſeorſom, Ta- 
cit. Annal, 1. 36. whence they were called VEXILLARII or 
Veterani, ſometimes alſo SuBs1GNax1, Tacit. Hift. i. 70 ) till 
they ſhould receive a full diſcharge and the rewards of. their 
| 3D | ſervice, 
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ſervice, ( premia vel comm#ida militiz), erther in lands ot nmg- 
ney, or both, Syet, Aug. 49. Gal. 44. Cic. Ppil. ii. 40. Virg. 
Lil. 1. JI. ix. 2,5. Horat. Sat, 11. 6. 55. which ſometimes 


| they never obtained, Tacit. Annal. 1. 17. Suet. Tiber, 48, 


Dio. liv. 25, EXAUCTORARE is properly to free from the mi- 
litary oath, to diſband, Liv. vill. 34. xxv. 20. Suet. Aug. 24, 
Vit. 10. ; | 


IX. METHOD of ATTACKING and DEFEND. 
ING TOWNS. 


THE Romans attacked (oppugnabant) places either by a ſud- 
den ailault, or if that failed, (./ ſubito 1mpetu expugnare 
non poterant), they tried to reduce them by a blockade, C/. 
B. G. vii. 30. | 
They firit ſurrounded a town with their troops, (corond cin- 
gebant, vel circundabant, Liv. vil. 27. XXill. 44. XXiv. 2, me- 
nia exercitu circumvenerunt, valluſt. Jug. 57.) and by their miſ- 
five weapons endeavoured to clear the walls of defendants, 
(nudare muros defenſoribus, vel propugnatoribus). Then joining 
their ſhields in the "orm of a ze/tudo or tortoiſe, (te/tudine faa 
v. aa), Liv. xliv. 9. Dio. xlix. 3o. to ſecure themſelves from 
the darts of the enemy, they came up to the gates, {/ucceder: 
portis), and tried either to undermine (/ubruere vel /ubfodere) 
the walls, or ſcale them, Liv. x. 43. xxvi. 45. Xxxiv. 39- 
xliv. 9. Caf. de B. G. tt. 6. Tacit, Hiſt. ii. 28, 31. Salluft. 
Fug. 94. | 
T When a place could not be taken by ſtorm, it was inveſted, 


Liv. i. 11. Two lines of fortifications or intrenchments (ar 


ciflitia munimenta vel munitiones) were drawn around the place 
at ſome diſtance from one another, called the lines of contra- 
vallation and circumvallation ; the one againſt the allies of 
the townſmen, and the other againſt attacks from without, 
Liv. v. 1. XXXVlIk. 4. | th 

Theſe lines were compoſed of a ditch and a rampart, 
ſtrengthened with a parapet and battlements, {/arica et pinne), 
and ſometimes a ſolid wallof conſiderable height and thickneſs, 


flanked with towers at forts a proper diſtances round the 


whole. | . 
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ATTACK and DEFENCE, Cc. 395 


At the foot of the parapet, or at its junftion with the ram= 
part, (ad commiſſuras pluteorum atque aggeris), there ſometimes 
was a pallifade made of large ſtakes cut in the form of ſtags 


horns; hence called CERVT, to prevent the aſcent of the ene- 


my. Before that, there were ſeveral rows of trunks of trees, 
or large branches ſharpened at the ends, {preacutis cacuming- 
bus), called CIPPT, fixed in trenches {fo/z) about , five fect 
deep. In front of theſe were dug pits {/crebes) of three feet 
dcep, interſecting one another in the form of a quincunx,* thus, 


ſtuck thick with ſtrong ſharp ſtakes, and covered over with 
buſhes to deceive the enemy, called LILTA. Before theſe, 
were placed up and down (ommbus lots difſerebantur) ſha 
ſtakes about a foot long, (TaLEz), fixed to the ground och 
iron hooks, called STIMULI. In front of all theſe, Czfar at 
Alzfia made a ditch twenty feet wide, 400 feet from the ram- 
part, which was ſecured by two ditches, each fifteen feet 
broad, and as many deep z one of them- filled with water. 
But this was merely a Blockade, without any approaches or at- 
tacks on.the city, Caf. B. G. vu. 66. 67. —_ SAT 

Between the lines were diſpoſed the army of the beſiegers, 
who were thus ſaid, Urbem obſedione claudere vel cingere, to 
inveſt, | | 

'The camp was pitched in a convenient fituation to commu- 
nicate with the lines. | h 24h) | 

From the inner line was raiſed a mount (AGGER ex/true- 
batur) compoſed of earth, wood, and hurdles, (craTts), and 
ſtone, which was gradually advanced {promovebatur) towards 
the town, always.increafing in height, till it equalled or over- 


| topped the walls. The mount which Cxfar raiſed againſt 4- 


varicum or Bourges, was 330 feet broad, and 8o feet high, 
Cef. B. G. vii. 23. gereM 

The Agger or mount was ſecured by towers conſiſting of 
different ſtories, (turres contabulate), from which ſhowers of 
darts and ſtones were diſcharged on the town{men by means 
of Engines, (tormenta), called CAaTAPULTE, BaLisTz, and 
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| ScoRPIONESs, to defend the work and workmen, (opus et adm;. 
niſtros tutari), Salluſt. Jug. 76. Of theſe towers Czfar is ſup. 
poſed to have erected 1561 on his lines around Alefia, Caf. d: 
bell. G. wii. 72. The labour and induſtry of the Roman troops 
were as remarkable as their courage. "Y | 
There were alſo moveable towers, (TurRREs MoBiLEs vel 
AMBULATORIEZ), which were puſhed forward (admavebantur 
vel adigebantur) and brought back (reducebantur) on wheels, 
| fixed below (rotrs ſubjeftis) on the inſide of the planks, Cz/, 
B. G. tl. 31. v. 42. Vil. 24. Hart. de bell, Alex, 2. Liv. xxi, 
Il | | | 
To prevent them from being ſet on fire by the enemy, they 
were covered with raw hides (coria) and pieces of coarſc 
cloth and mattreſſes, (centones vel cilicia), Cf. de bell civ. ii. 
10. They were of an immenfe bulk, ſometimes thirty, forty, 
or fifty foot ſquare, and higher than the walls, or even than 
the towers of the city. When they could be brought up to the 
walls, a place was ſeldom able to ſtand out long, Liv. xxi. 11, 
14 XXXIL 17. 'XXXI1. 17. | 
But the moſt dreadful machine of all was the battering ram, 
(ARIES), a long beam, like the maſt of a ſhip, and armed at 
one end with iron in the form of a rams head ; whence it 
had its name, It was ſuſpended by the middle with ropes or 
chains faſtened ro a beam that lay acroſs two poſts, and hang- 
ing thus equally balanced, it was by a hundred men, more or 
tes, (who were frequently changed), violently thruſt forward, 
drawn back, and again puſhed forward, till by repeated ſtrokes 
it had ſhaken and broken down the wall with its iron head, 
Veget. ww. 4- Liv. xXx. 12. XxXXl. 32, 46. XXXitl. 2J. XXXVIll, 
5. Foſeph. de bell. Fud. mi. 9g. FRA | 
_ 'The ram was covered with ſheds or  mantlets, called VI- 
NE AM, machines conſ{truQtcd of wood and hurdles, and cover- 
ed with earth or raw hides, or any mztzrials. which could not 
calily be ſet on fire. 'Phey were puſhed forwards by wheels 
below, (rotrs ſubjeftis agebantur vel impellebantur), Under them 
the befiegers either worked the ram, or tried to undermine 
the walls, Ziv. 1. 17. v. 7. X. 34. ZX1, 7, GT, xX11. 18. 
Similar to the Yinee in form and ufe were the TESTUDI- 
NES ; ſo called, becauſe thoſe under them were ſafe as a tor- 
toiſe under its ſhell, Liv. v 5. C2f. B. G. v. 41, 50. de Bel. 
Civ. 1. 2, 14. Wi Now 
| Of the ſame kind were the PLUTET, Liv, xxi, 61. xxxiv« 
17. Cef. paſſim, the MuscuLvs, ibid. &c, 
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Theſe mantlets or ſheds were uſed to cover the men in fill- 
ing up the ditches, and for various other purpoſes, Czf. B. G. 
vil. 58. oe 

When the nature of the ground would not permit theſe ma- 
chines to be erected or brought forward to the walls, the be- 
fiegers ſometimes drove a mine (CUNICULUM agebant) in- 
to the heart of the city, Liv. v. 19, 21. or in this manner in- 
tercepted the ſprings of water, Hirt, de Bell, Gall. viii. 4t. 


* When they my wiſhed to ſap the, foundation of the walls, 
they ſupported the part to be thrown down with wooden 
props, which being conſumed with fire, the wall fell to the 
round. 

, In the mean time the beſieged, to fruſtrate the attempts of 
the beſiegers, met their mines with countermines, (7ran/verſis 
euniculis hoſtium cuniculos excipere), Liv. xxwl. 18. - which 
ſometimes occaſioned dreadful conflicts below ground, 
XxXXViil, 7. The great object was to prevent them from aps 
proaching the walls, (apertos, ſc. ab hoſtibus vel Romanis, cu- 
niculos morabantur, membuſque appropinquare prohibebant), Cf. 
B. G. Vile 22. | 

The beſieged alſo, by means of mines, endeayoured to fruſ- 
trate or overturn the works of the enemy, Cef. B. G. iii. 21, 
vii. 22. They withdrew the earth from the mount, (terram ad 

fe introſus ſubtrahebant), or deſtroyed the works by fires below, 
in the ſame manner as the beſiegers overturned the walls, Ce/, 
tbid. Joſeph. de Bell. Jud. wi. 12. 

Where they apprehended a breach would be made, they 
reared new walls behind, with a deep ditch before them. 
They employed various methods to weaken or elude the force 
of the ram, and to defend themſelves againſt the engines and 
darts of the beſfiegers. But theſe, and every thing elſe belong- 
ing to this ſubject, will be beſt underſtood by reading the ac- 
counts preſerved to us of ancient fieges, particularly of Syra- 
cuſe by Marcellus, Liv. xxiv. 33. of Ambracia by Fulvius, 12. 
XXXV11. 4, of Alefſia by Julius Czſar, de Bell. Gall. vii. of Mar- 
ſeilles by his lieutenants, Cf. B. Civ. ii. and of Jeruſalem, by 
Titus Veſpaſian, Joſeph. de Bell. Jud 

When the Romans beſieged a town, and thought themſelves 
{ure of taking it, they uſed ſolemnly (certo carmine) to call out 
of it (EVOCARE) the gods, under whoſe protection the place 
was ſuppoſed to be, Liv. v. 21, Hence when'l'roy was tak- 
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"en, the gods are faid to have left their ſhrines, Firg. An. ii, 
$i. For this reaſon, the Romans are ſaid to have kept ſe- 
cret their tutelary god, and the Latin name of the city, Plin, 
Wu. 5- 1. 9. xxvill. 2. f. 4. acres. iii. 9 
The form of a ſurrender we have, Liv. 1, 38. Plant, Amph, 
b- 1-73. & 102, | 


NAVAL AFFAIRS or Tur RO- 
MANS. 


N AVIGATION at firſt was very rude, and the conſtruftion 
of veſſels extremely ſimple. "The moſt antient nations 
uſed hoars made of trunks of trees hollowed, (ex fingulis arbo- 
reabus ervatis), Virg. G. 1. 126, 262. Plin. xvi. 41. Liv. xxvi, 
26. called Arvtl, LINTRES, SCAPHE, vel MONOXYLA, Pa- 
terc. ii. 107, Ovid, Faſt. i. 407, Liv. 1. 4. xxv. iti. Plin. vi. 
23- or compoſed of beams and planks faſtened together with 
cords or wooden pins, called RA'TES, Fz/ftus ; or of reeds 
called Canx#, Fuvenal. v. 89. 'or partly of flender planks 
(carine ac flatumina, the keel and ribs, ex Je: materia), and 
partly of wicker hurdles or baſket-work, (#eliquum corpus navi- 
um wimmbus contextum), and covered with hides; as thoſe of 
the antient Britons, Ce/. B. C. 1. 54. Lucan. iv. 131. and 0- 
ther nations, Herodot. i. 194. Dis. xlviit. 18. hence called 
Nav:iera vITILIA corih circumſutae, Plin. iv. 16. vii. $6. and 1a- 
wes fectiles, xxiv. 9. /. 40.immaltlufion to which, Virgil callsthe boat 
of Charon Cymba /itilrs, An. vi 414. ſomewhat fimilar to 
the Indian canoes, which are made of the bark of trees ; or 
ro the boats of the Tcelanders and Eſquitnaux Indians, which 
are made of long poles placed crofſs-wife, tied together with 
whates finews, and covered with the ſkins of fea-dogs, fewed 
with finews inſtead of thread. Cal AT SE Ihe ch; | 
The Phcenicians, or the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, arc 
faid to have been the firſt inventors of the art of ſailing, as of 
letters and aftronomy, Plin. v. 12. For Jaſon, to whom the 
poets aſcribe it, Ovid. Met. vi. verſe uit. and the Argonauts, 
who firſt failed under Jafon from Greece to Colchis in _ ſhip 
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| | Fe _ 
Argo, in queſt of the golden fleece, that is, of commerce, 
fAouriſhed long after the Phonicians were a powerful nation. 
But whatever be in this, navigation certainly received from 
them its chief improvements. 

"The invention of fails is by ſome aſcribed to Aolus, the 
god of the winds, and by others to Dzdalus ; whence he is 
{aid to have flown like a bird through the air. "They ſeem to 
have been firſt made of ſkins, which the Yener:, a people of 
Gaul, uſed even in the time of Czſar, B, G. 1. 13. after- 
wards of flax or hemp ; whence /intea and carbaſa, (ſing. -us), 
are put for vela, ſails. Sometimes cloaths ſpread out, were 
uſed for fails, Tacit. Annal. 11. 24. Hift. v. 23. Fuvenal. xjt. 
66. | CES | 

It was long before the Romans paid any attention to naval 
affairs, They at firſt had nothing but boats made of thick 
planks, (ex tabults craffioribus, Feſtus), fuch as they uſed on 
the Tiber, called Maves Caupicarin; whence Appius Clau- 
dius, who firſt perſuaded them to fit out a fleet, A. U. 489, 
got the ſirname of CAUDEX, Senec. de brev. vite, 13. Varr. de 
it. Rom. 11. They are faid to have taken the model of their 
firſt ſhip of war from a veſſel of the Carthaginians, which hap 

. pened to be ſtranded. on their coaits, and torhave exexcifed 
ticir men on Jand to the management of ſhips, Poly. i. But 
this can hardly be reconciled with what Polybius ſays in 
Other places, nor with what we find i Livy about the equi 
ment and operations of a Roman fleet, £zv. ix. 30. 38. Their 
hr{t ſhips of war were probably built from the model of thoſe 
of Antium, which, after the reduCtion of that city, were brought 

to Rome, A. U. 417, £v. vi. 14. It was not, however, till 
the firſt Punic war that they made any figure by ſea. 

Ships of war were called NAVES LONGL, becauſe they 
were of a longer ſhape than ſhips of burden, (aaves ONER A- 
RLE, azates, Whence bulks; or barce, barks Tfdsr xis. 1.), which 
were more round and deep, Cf. Þ. G. iv. 20. v. 7. The {hipsof 
war were driven chiefly by oars, the ſhips of burden by fails, 
Ce/. B. G. iv. 25. Cic. Fam. x%ii.15.andas they were more heavy 
(graviores), and failed more flowly, they were ſometimes 
towed { remulco trafte ) after the war ſhips, Liv. xxxii. 16. | 

The ſhips of war were variouſly named from their rows or 
ranks of oars, (ab ordinibus remorum). "Choſe which had twa 
rows or tires were called Biremes, (Dicrota, Cic. Att. v. 11. xvi. 
4. vel Dicretz, Hirt. B. Alex. 47). three, 7riremes ; four, gqua- 
driremes ; tive, quinqueremes vel penteres. NOT 
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* The Romans ſcarcely had any ſhips of more than five banks 
of oars ; and therefore thoſe of ſix and ſeven banks are called 
by a Greek name, Hexeres, Hepteres, Liv. xxxvii. 23. and a- 
bove that by a circumlocution, raves ofto, novem, decem ordi- 
num, vel verſuum, Flor. iv. 11. This Livy calls a ſhip of fix- 
teen rows, (tunaidernpnes Polyb ) navis ingentis magnitudinis, quam 
fexdecim werſus remorum agebant, Liv. xlv. 34. This enor- 
mous ſhip, however, ſailed up the 'Tiber to Rome, 16d. 
The ſhips of Antony, (which Florus ſays reſembled floating 
caſtles, and towns, iv. I1. 4. Virgil, floating iſlands or moun- 
tains, 27. viii. 691. 50 Dio. 1. 33.) had only from fix to nine 
banks of oars, #/or. 1v. 4. Dio fays from four to ten rows, 
L233; ::: » 

There are various opinions about the manner in which the 
rowers ſat. 'That moſt generally received is, that they were 
placed above one another in different ſtages or benches (: 
tranſiris vel jugis) on the ſide of the ſhip, not in a perpendi- 
cular line, but in the form of a gruincunx. The oars of the 
loweſt bench were ſhort, and thoſe of the other benches in- 
creaſed in length, in proportion to their height above the wa- 
ter. "This opinion is confirmed by ſeveral paſſages in the 
claſſics, Virg. An. v, 119. Lucan. iii. 536. Sil. Ttalic. xiv. 
424. and by the reprefentations which remain of antient gal- 
lies, particularly that on 'Trajan's pillar at Rome. It is, how- 
ever, attended with difhculties not eaſily reconciled. 

'There were three different clafſes of rowers whom the 
Greeks called Thranite, Zeugite or Zeugior, and Thalamite, or 
-, from the different parts of the ſhip in which they were 
placed. 'The firſt fat in the higheſt part of the ſhip, next the 
ſtern 3 the ſecond, in the middle ; and the laſt in the lowelt 
part, next the prow. Some think that there were as many 
oars belonging to cach of theſe claſſes of rowers, as the ſhip 
was ſaid to have ranks or banks of oars : Others, that there 
were as many rowers to each var, as the ſhip is ſaid to have 
banks ; and ſome reckon the number of banks, by that of oars 
on each fide. In this manner they remove the difficulty of 
ſuppoſing eight or ten banks of oars above one another, and 

_ even forty; for a ſhip is ſaid by Plutarch and Athenzus, to 
| have been built by Ptolomy Philopator which had that num- 
 ber-+'So Plin, vii. 56. But theſe opinions are involyed in ſtill 
more inextricable difficulties, . 
| Ships contrived for lightneſs and expedition (naves ACT U- 
ARIZ.) had but one rank of oars on each fide, (fmplicFord: 
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ne apebantur, wonp;, Tacit. Hi. v. 23.) or at moſt two, Ce. 
B G. v. 1. Lucan. ii. 534. 'They were of different kinds, 
and called by various names; as, Cel5ces, 1, Ee. naves celeres 
vel curſorie, Lembi, Phaſeli, Myoparones, &c. Cic. et Liv. 
But the moſt remarkable of theſe were the naves LIBUR- 
NA, a kind of light gallies uſed by the Liburni, a people of 
Dalmatia addicted to piracy. 'T'o ſhips of this kind Auguſtus 
was in a great meaſure indebted for his victory over Antony at 
Actium, Dz. 1. 29 32. Hence after that time the name of 1a- 
ves LIBURNZ was given to all light quick-ſailing veſlels, 
and few {lips were built but of that conſtruction, Yeget. iv. 33. 
Ships were alſo denominated from the country to which 
they belonged, Cz}. B. C. mi. 5. Cic. Verr. v. 33. and the vari- 
ous uſes to which they were applied ; as NavEs MERCATTORI- 
X, frumentarie, vinarie, olearie; PISCATORIE, Liv. XXI1k I, 
vel lenunculi, fiſhing boats, Ce. B. C. ti. 39. SPECULATORIZE 
et exploratorie, ſpie-boats, Liv. xxx. 10. xxxvi 42 PIRATICE 
vel predatorie, Id. xxxiv. 32. 36 HyepacoGn, vel Hyppagines, 
for carrying horſes and their riders, Liv. xliv. 28. Gell. x. 25. 
Feſtus, TABELLARIE, meſlage boats, Serec. Epift. 57. Plants, 
Mil. Ghbr. iv. 1. 39. VECTORIXZ GRAVESQUE, tranſports. and 
ſhips of burden ; Annotine privategue, built that or the former 
year for private uſe : Some read anmnomarie, i. ec. for carrying 
proviſions, Caf. Þ. C. v. 7. cach ſhip had its long boat join- 
ed to it, (cymbulz onerarins adbereſcebant, )Plin. Ep 8.20. 
A large Aſiatic ſhip among the Greeks was called CERCURUs, 
Plaut, Merc. 1. 1. 86. Stich. 1. 2 84. iii. 1. 12. it is ſuppoſed 
from the iſland Corcyra ; but Pliny aſcribes the invention of 
it to the Cyprians, vii. 56. » | 
 Galhies kept by princes and great men for amuſement, were 
called by various names; Triremes cerate vel arate, Iuforie et . 
cubiculate vel thalamegi, pleaſure-boats or barges, Senec. de ben. 
Vil. 20, Set. Cee 52. prive, 1. &. propric et non meritorie, one's 
own, not hired, Horat. Ep. 1. 1. 92. ſometimes of immenſe 
lize, Deceres vel decemremes, Suet. Cal. 37. 
Each ſhip had a name peculiar to itſelf inſcribed or paint- 
ed on its prow ; thus, PrisTis, Scyila, CENTAURUS, &c. 
Virg. Zn. v. 116. &c. called PARASEMON, its ſign, Hero- 
dt. in Uran, Liv. xxxvii. 29. or INSIGNE, Tacit. Ann. vi. 34. 
as Its tutelary god (zutela vel tutelare numen) was on its ſtern, 
Ovid, Trift, i. el. 3. v. 110. et el. 9. v. 1. Herod. xvi. 112. Perf. 
V1. 30. 8, [tal. xiv. 411. 439. whence that part of the ſhip 
was called 'TUTELA or Cawte!,. and held ſacred by the mari- 
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ners, Lucan. ii. 510. Senec, Epiſi. 76. Petron. c. log. There 
ſupplications and treaties were made, Lv. xxx. 36. Si, 1tal, 
Xlil. 76. | | 

In fome ſhips the 7utela and naparruo were the ſame, Serv. 
ad Virgil. An. v. 116, Af. Apoſt, xxviil. 11. 

Ships of burden uſed to have a baſket ſuſpended on the top 
of their maſt as their ſign, (pro figno) ; hence they were called 
CorpiTz, Feſtus, Cic. Att. xvi. 6. Plant. Pon. iii. 1.4 & 40, 
"There was an ornament in the ſtern, and ſometimes on 
the prow, made of wood like the tail of a fiſh, called APLUS- 
TRE, vel plur. -ia, from which was ereCted a ſtaff or pole 
with a ribbon or {treamer {faſcia vel t2nia) on the top, Fuve- 
nal. x..136 Lucan. lit 071 IRS ahode ts ITT 

The ſhip of the commander of a fleet (navis pretoria) was 
diſtinguiihed by a red flag, (vexi/lum vel velum purpurenm,) 
Tacit. Hitt, v. 22. Plin. xix. 1. Cf. B. C, 11. 6. and by a light, 
Flor. w. 8. [0 | TE 

'The chicf parts of a ſhip and its appendages were, CARI- 
NA, the keel or bottom; Statumina, the ribs, or pieces of tim- 

| ber which ſtrengthened the ſides; PRORA, the prow or 
fore-part, and PUPPTS, the ſtern or hind-part, ALVEUS, the 
belly or hold of the ſhip z SENTINA, the pump, Ce/. B. C. 
111. 25 or rather the bilge or bottom of the hold, where tne 
water, which leaked into the ſhip, remained till it was pump- 
ed out, (doncc per ANTLIAM exhauriretur), Cic, Fam. 1x. 15. 
Martial. ix. 19. 4- Suet. 'Tib. 51. or the b:/ge water itſelf, 
Fuvenal. vi. 99. properly called NAUTEA, Plant. Ajin. v. 2. 
44. Nomus 1. 25.  ToER 

On the ſides (/atera) were holes {foramina) for the oars, 
(REMI, called alſo by the poets 7onſz, the broad part or end of 
them, palma vel palmula), and ſeats { /edilia vel tranſtra) for the 
TOWers, (REMIGES). | | 

Each oar was tied to a piece of wood, (paxillus vel lgnum 
zeres), called SCALMUS, by thongs or ſtrings, called STROP- 
P1 vel fruppi, Ifid. xix. 4. hence /calmus is put for a boat, Cic. 
OF. in. 14. Navicula divorum ſcalmorum, a boat of two oars, 

Cic. Orat. ii. 34. Afuaria, {c. navis, decem ſcalmis, Id. Att. xvi. 
3- 'The place where the oars were put when the rowers were 
done working, was called CasTER1a, Plaut. Ain. iii. 1.10. 

On the ſtern was the rudder, (GUBERNACULUM vel 
clavus) and the pilot (gubernator) who directed it. 

Some {hips had two rudders, one on each end, and two 
prows, ſo that they might be moved either way without we 
| Wpg1 
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ing, Tacit. Annal. ii. 6. much uſed by the Germans, 14. de 
Mor. G. 44. and on the Pontus Fuxinus, or Black Sea, called 
CAMARLZ, becauſe in a ſwelling ſea they were covered with 
boards like the vaulted roof of a houſe, (camera), Id: hiſt. ut. 
47. Gell. x. 25. hence Camarite, the name of a people bordet=- 
ing on the Black Sea; Euflath. ad Diony/. 700. : 
On the middle of the ſhip was erected the maſt, (MALUS), 
which was raiſed ( att9/lebatur vel erigebatur), Cic Verr. v. 34. 
when the ſhip left the harbour, and taken down (z7clinabatur 
vel ponebatur), when it approached the land, Yirg. An. v. 
$29. Lucan. iii, 45; the place where it ſtood was called Mop1- 
us, Id. xix. 2: "The ſhips of the ancients had only one maſt. 
On the maſt were fixed the ſail-yards, (ANTENNA vel bra- 
chia), and the fails (VELA) faſtened by ropes, (funes vel ru- 
dentes): Tmmittere rudentes, to looſen all the cordage ; pande- 
re vela, to ſpread the ſails, Plin. Ep. viii. 4: | 
The ſails were uſually white, as being thought niore lucky, 
Ovid, Her: it. 11. Catull. Ixiv. 225; &c. ſometimes coloured, 
Plin; $1x; 1. /« 8. | Fl 
'The ends of the ſail-yatds were called CORNUA ; from 
which were ſuſpended two ropes called PEDES, braces; by 
pulling which towards the ſtern, the ſails were turned to the 
right or left. If the wind blew obliquely from the left, they 
pulled the rope on the right, and fo on the cotitrary : Hence 
facere pedem, to trim or adjuſt the ſails, Virg An. v. 830. 06- 
liquat evo pede carbaſa, turns the fails fo as to catch the wind 
blowing from the right, Lucan. v. 428. ſo obliquat ſinus in ven- 
tum, Virg. En. v. 16. Currere utroque pede, to ſail with a 
wind right a-ſtern, or blowing direCtly from behind, Catull. 
iv. 21, In contrarium ttavigare prolatis pedibus, by tacking, 
Plin. 11. 57. 1. 48. Jntendere brachia vehs, 1. e. vela brachiis, 
to ſtretch the fails, or to haul them out to the yard arms, 
Virg. Zn. v. 829. Dare vela ventis, to ſet ſail, Virg. Zn. iv. 
546. do Vela farere, Cic: Verr.v. 34. or to make way, Virg. 
in. v, 281. Subducere vela, to lower the ſails. S:/. vi. 325. 
Miniftrare velis vel -a, i. e. attendere, to manage, by drawing 
in and letting out the oppoſite braces, (adducendo et remittenda 
vel proferendo pedes), Virg. An. vi. 302. Xx. 218. Pelis remls, 
ſc. et; i.e, ſumma vi, manibus pedibuſque, omnibus nervis, with 
might and main, Cic. ad 2, Fratr.ii. 14. Tuſc.iii. 11. Off. in. 33 
but in the laſt paſſage the beſt copies have wiris equi/que 3 as, 
Phil, viti. 59. So remigio veloque, Plaut. Afin, i: 3- 5; who- 
puts navales pedes for remiges et nautze, Men, it; 2. ult, 
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_ The top-ſails were called SUPPARA. welorum, Lucan. v, 
429- 

Carina, puppis, and even trabs, a beam, are often put by the 
poets for the whole ſhip ; but never velum, as we uſe ſail for 
one ſhip or many ; thus, a /azl, an hundred ſail. 

The rigging and tackling of a ſhip, its ſails, ſail-yards, oars, 
ropes, &c, were called ARMAMENTA, Plaut. Merc. i. 62. 
Hence arma is put for the ſails, colligere arma jubet, i. e. vela 


contrahere, Virg, An. v. 15: and for the rudder, ſpoliata ar- 


Mis, 1. @. clavo, vi 

Ships of war, (naves longe vel bellice), and theſe only, had 
their prows armed with a ſharp beak, (RosTRUM, oftener 
plur. ROSTRA), Caf. B. G. in. 13. Sz. Ital xiv. 480. which 
uſually had three teeth or points, YVirg. Zn v. 142. viii. 690. 
whence theſe ſhips were called RosTRaT4a, and becauſe the 
beak was covered with braſs, ZERAaTa, Cf. B. C. ii. 3. Horat. 
Od. 11. 16. 21. Plin. xxx1l. I. F: 
Ships when about to engage had towers erected on them, 
whence ſtones and miſhve weapons were diſcharged from en- 
gines, Czf. B. G. wi. 14. Flor. iv. 11, Plin. xxxii. 1. Plutarch. 
in Ant. called PROPUGNACULA, Flor, i. 2. Horat. Epod. 1. 2. 
hence zurrite puppes, Virg. An. viii. 693. Agrippa invented 
a kind of towers which were ſuddenly raiſed, Serv. :n Virg. 
Towers uſed alſo to be ereCted on ſhips in fieges and at other 
times, L:v. xxiv. 34. Tacit. Ann. xv. g Si. Ital. xiv. 418. 

vome ſhips of war were all covered, (zee vel conſtrate, 
K4TEPPALTO 5 que KATEAC/WIhATE, tabulata vel conſt rata habebant 5 decks); 
others uncovered, (aperte, ayp:zurai), Gic. Att. V.II. 12, X- IT, 
except at the prow and ſtern, where thoſe who fought ſtood, 
Liv. xxx. 43+ XxxVvi. 42. Caf. paſſim. Cic. Verr. v. 34 

'The planks or platforms (tabwlata) on which the mariners 

| fat or paſſed from one part of the ſhip to another, were called 
FORI, gang ways (ab eo quod inceſſus ferant,) Serv.ad Virg. Lt 
iv. 605. vi. 4.12. Cic.Sen.6. andthehelps tomounton board, PoN- 
TEs vel SCAL®, (:nPa9;a Vl nhauarec). Some take fort for the 
deck, (STEGA, &, Plaut. Bacch. ti. 3. 44+. Stich, 11. 1.1 2.) O- 
thers for the ſeats, It is at leaſt certain they were both in the 
top of the ſhip and below, $7. 14: 425. Lucan. iii. 630. We allo 
find forus, ting. Gell. xvi. 19. | _—_ 

The anchor, (ANCHOR A), which moored or faſtened 
{ fundabat vel alligabat) the ſhips, was at firſt of ſtone, ſome- 
times of wood filled with lead, but afterwards of iron. Ey __ 


3. 
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thrown jaciebatur ) from the prow, Virg. Ain. vi. ult, by a 
cable, and fixed in the ground while the thip ſtood at anchor, 

ad anchoram vel in anchora flabat), Cxi. B. G. v.-10. and rai- 
ſed (tollebatur vel vellebatur) when it ſailed, 1d. iv. 23. ſome- 
times the cable ( anchorale vel anchora) was cut, ( pracidebatur), 
Liy. xxii. 19. Cic, Verr, v.34. The Yenet: uſed iron chains 
inſtead of ropes, Ce/. B. G. i. 13. 

The plummet for founding depths { ad SL a Maris ex- 
plorandam) was called BOLIS or Cataprrates, Ifid. xix. 4. 

'The ropes by which a ſhip was tied to land were called RE- 
TINACULA, Virg. Zn. iv. 580. or OR, Liv. xxit. 1g. 

xxviii. 36. or ſimply Fuxes, Virg. An. ui. 639. 667. Hence 
| Oram ſolvere, to fet ſail, Puinfil. Ep. ad Tryph. W1V 2.41. 

The antients had ropes for girding a ſhip in a ſtorm, Horaz. 
Od. i. 14. Af. Apoft xxvii. 17. which are ſtill uſed. They 
had alſo long poles, ( conti, pertice, ſudes vel trudes), to puſh 
it off rocks and ſhoals, Yirg, An. v. 208. 

_ Sand, or whateyer was put in a ſhip to keep it ſteady, 
was called SABURRA, ballaſt, Liv. xxxvii. 14. YVirg. G. 
iv. I 

"Shiva were built (ed;ficabantur) of fir, { abies), Virg. G. 
ii, 68, alder, (alnus), Lucan. iii. 440, cedar, pine, and cy- 
preſs, Veget. iv. 34. by the Yeneti of oak, (cx robore) Czf. B, 
G. iii, 13, ſometimes of green wood z fo that a number of 
ſhips were put on the ſtocks, (pofre), completely equipped and 
launched ( in/frufe v. ornate armataque in aquam dedufte fint), 
in torty-fve days after the timber was cut down in the foreſt, 
Liv, XXVili. 45» by Czfar, at Arles, againſt the people of 
Marſeilles, in thirty days, de Bell. Civ. 1, 34. See Pln, xvi, 
39: /« 74+ 
| "There was a place at Rome beyond the Tiber were ſhips 
lay and were built, _ NavaL14, plur. tum the dock, 
Liv. ill. 26.vill. 14. xl. 

As the Romans otetly built fleets, they as ſpeedily man- 
ned them. Freedmen and flaves were employed as marinerg 


_ or rowers, (naute vel remiges), who were alſo called Socil NA- 


VALES, Liv. XX1, 49. 50. XXii. Il, XXVl. 17, and CLASSICI, 
xxV1. 48. Curt.iw. 3.18, The citizens and allies were obliged 
to furniſh a certain number of theſe, according to their for- 
tune, and limited ſometimes to ſupply them with runs 
_ and pay for a time, Liv. xxiv. JI. XXVl. 35. 

The legionary ſoldiers at firſt uſed to fight at ſea as well as 
on land, Buc when the Romans came to haye regular and 


conſtant 
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conſtant fleets, there were a ſeparate kind of ſoldiers raiſeJ 
for the marine-ſervice, (milites in clafſem ſcripti), Liv. xxii, 
57. who were called CLASSIARII, or EeinBaTa, Cf. paſſint. 
Suet. Galb. 12. Tacit. Annal. xv, 51. but this fervice was rec: 
koned leſs honourable than that of the legionary ſoldiers, Swer; 
bid. Liv. xxxil. 23. Taci, Hit. 1: 87. ſometimes performed 
by manumitted ſlaves, Set. Aug 16. 'The rowers alſo were 
occaſionally armed, Liv. xxvi. 48, xxxvil. 16. 

'The allies and conquered ſtates were in after times bound 
to furniſh a certain number of ſhips completely equipped and 
manned, Cic, Yerr.v. 17. &c. Liv. xxxvi. 43. xlii. 48. Sonic 
only ſtores, arms, tackling, and men, xxvili. 45: 

Auguſtus ſtationed a fleet on the 'Tufcan ſea at Miſenun, 
where Agrippa made a fine harbour called PorTvus JuLivs, 
 Suet. Aug. 16. by joining the Lucrine lake, and the lacus Aver- 
nus to the bay of Bajz, {/inus Bajanus, Suet« Ner. 27. vel 
lacus Bajanus, Tacit. Ann. xiv. 4.) Dio. sIvii. $0. Virg. G, 
11.163. and another on the Hadriatic at Ravenna, Suet. Aug. 
49- Tacit. Ann. iv. 5. Veget. iv. 31. and in other parts of 
the empire, Tacit. Hi/?. 1. 58. 11. 83. tv. 79. alſo on rivers, 
as. the Rhine and Danube, Tacit, Annal. xit. 30, Flor, iv: 
I2. 26. | | 

The admiral of the whole fleet was called Dux rRmrECTvs- 
QUE CLASSIS, Cic. Verr. v. 34. and his ſhip, NAVIS PRA- 
'TORIA, Lzv. xxix. 25, which in the night-time had, as a 
fign, (fgnum nofurnum) three lights, 1bhid. 

At firft the conſuls and pretors uſed to command the fleets 
of the republic, or ſome one under them ; as Lzxlius under 
9Cipio, Liv. Xxvii. 42. XXIX. 25. 

The commanders of each ſhip were called NAVARCHI, 
Cic. Verr. iii. 80, v. 24. or 'VRIERARCHT, 1. @. prefedt trieris 
vel triremis navis, Cic. Vers, i, 20. 'Tacit, Hiſt, ii. g Suet. 
Ner. 34. or MaG1s'TRI NAVIUM, Liv, xxix. 25. 'The maſter 
or proprietor of a trading veffel, NAUCLERUS, Plaur. Mz. 

iv. 3. 16, NavicuLAaToR, vel. -ARIUs, Cic. Fam. xvi. 9. 
Att. ix. 3. err. ii. 55. Manil. 5. who, when he did not go 
| to ſea himſelf, but employed another to navigate his ſhip, was 
faid Nawicularizm ſc. rem facere, Cic. Verr. v. 18. 

The perſon who ſteered the ſhip and directed its courſe was 

called GUBERNATOR, the pilot, ſometimes alſo Mac1s- 
TER, Virg. Zn. v.176. Sil. iv. 719. He fat at the helm on 
the top of the ſtern dreſt in a particular manner, Plat. Mi, 


iv. 4. 41. 45. and gave orders about ſpreading and COMPETE 


"* 
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the ſails, (expandere vel contrahere vela), plying or checking 
the oars, (incumbere remis vel eos inhibere) &C. Virg. v. 12. X. 
218, Cic. Orat. 1. 33. Att. Xl. 21. 

It was his part to know the {igns of the weather, to be ac- 
quainted with ports and places, and particularly to obſerve the 
winds and the ſtars, Ovid. Met, wm. 592 £Lvcan. viii. 172. Virg. 
ZE7. iii. 201. 269. 513. Foras the ancients knew not the uſe 
of the compaſs, they were directed in their voyages chiefly by 
the ſtars in the night-time, and in the day-time by coaſts and 
iſlands which they knew. In the Mediterranean, to which na- 


vigation was then chiefly confined, they could not be long out 


of the ſight of land. When overtaken by a ſtorm, the uſual 
method was to drive their ſhips on ſhore, (in terram agere vel 
zjicere), and when the danger was over, to {et them afloat again 
by the ſtrength of arms and levers, In the ocean they only 
cruiſed along the coaſt. | E 
In ſome ſhips there were two pilots, 2/a7t. 1x. 40. who 
had an aſſiſtant called PRORETA, Plaut, Rud. i. 3.75. i.e. 
Cuſtas et tutela prore, who watched at the prow, Ovid. Met. 
111, 017. | | 
He [1003 had command over the rowers was called HorTa- 

TOR and PAUSARIUS, («ex:u;m), Plaut Merc. iv. 2. 4. Senec. 
_ Epiſt. 56. Ovid. 1bid. or PoRT1SCUL Us, Plaut. Ajin. iti. 1. 15. 

Feſlus, which was alſo the name of the ſtaff or mallet with 
which he excited or retarded them, [ celeuſmata vel hortamenta 
dabat ), Plant. Afin. ww. 1. 15. 1/d. Orig. xix. 12. He did this 
alſo with his voice in a muſical tone, that the rowers might 
keep time in their motions, Serv. ad Virg. An. wi. 128. Si. v. 
360. Val. Flacc. j. 470. Martial. in. 67. w. 64. Quinn. 1. 10. 
16. Stat, T heb. vi. 800, Aſcon. in Cic. divin. 17. Hence it is 
alſo applied to the commanders, Dzo.1. 32. 'Thoſe who hauled 
or pulled a roap, who raiſed a weight, or the like, called 
HELCIARII, uſed likewiſe to animate one another with a 
loud ery, Marjzal. ibid. TIE 
| Before a fleet (CLASSIS) ſet out to ſea, it was ſolemnly 

reviewed (/uftrata eft) like an army, Cre. Phil, xii, 3. prayers 
were made and yictims ſacrificed, Ziv. xxix. 27. xxxvi. 42. 
Appian, Bell. Civ. v. Virg. An. iii. 118. v. 772. Sil. xvii. 48. 
The auſpices were conſulted, Val. Max. i. Hor. Epod. x. 1. xvi. 
24.andit any unlucky omen happened,as a perſon tneezing on 
the left, or ſwallows alighting on the ſhips, &c, the voyage 
was ſuſpended, Polyer. ii. 10. Frontin. i. 12. | 
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The mariners when they ſet ſail or reached the harbour, 
decked the ſtern with garlands, Virg. 2%. iv. 418. G. i. 303, 

There was greatlabour in launching (in deducends )the ſhips, 
V:rg. iv. 397. for as the ancients ſeldom failed in winter, their 
ſhips during that time were drawn up (/ubdufe ) on land, Hz. 
rat. Od. i. 4. Virg. Zn. 1.555. and ſtood on the ſhore, Vire, 
LEn. 11. 135, 277. 

They were drawn to ſea by ropes and levers, ( vefibus), 
with rollers placed below, { cylindris ligniſque teretibus et rotun- 
dis ſubjefis), called PALANGES, vel -ge, Cef. B. C. ii.g. or Scu- 
TULZ, 16:d. 111. 34. and according to ſome, /ap/us rotarum , but 
others more properly take this phraſe for retas labentes, wheels, 
Virg. An. ii. 236. | 

Archimedes invented a wonderful machine for this purpoſe, 
called HELix, Athen, v. Plutarch. in Marcell.—$:l, Ital. xiv. 
352. | 

Dometimes ſhips were conveyed for a conſiderable ſpace by 
land, Ziv xxv. 11. S. xii. 441. Suet Cal. 47. and for that 
purpotc they were ſometimes ſo made, that they might be tak- 
en t0 PICCCs, Curt. viii. 10. Fuftin.XXX11. 3. a practice {till in uſe, 
Auguſtus is faid to have tranſported fome ſhips from the open 
ſea to the Ambracian gulf near ACtium, on a kind of wall co- 
vered with the raw hides of oxen; Dis. 1.12. in ike manner o- 
ver the Iſthmus of Corinth, 1d. li. 5. So 'Trajan, from the 
Euphrates to the "Tigris, 1d. xlvin. 28. 

'The ſignal for emvarking was given with the trumpet, L£u- 
can it. 690. 'They embarked (conſcendebant) in a certain order. 
the mariners firſt, and then the ſoldiers, Liv. xxix. 25. xxl, 
16. 'They alfo failed in a certain order, Yirg. An. v. 833: 
the light veſſels uſually foremoſt, then the fleet or ſhips of war, 
and after them the ſhips of burden. But this order was often 
changed, Liv. paljmm. : 

When they approached the place of their deſtination, they 
were very attentive to the objects they firſt ſaw, in the ſame 
manner as to omens at their departure, Virg. Zn. ni. 537- Liv. 
XX1N. 27. XER. 2G 

When they reached the ſhore, (terram appulerunt ), and 
landed {expſuerunt ) the troops, prayers and ſacrifices again 
were made, Liv. xxxvll., 14. 47. es | 

If the country was hoſtile, and there was no proper har- 
bour, they made a naval camp, { caftra navalia vel nautica) and 
drew up their ſhips on land, (/ubducebart } Liv. xxX. 9+ 10: 
xXxiii, 28, Cxſ, B. G. iv. 21. They did ſo, eſpecially if they wer® 


tO 
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to winter there, Liv. x8xvi. 45, xxxviii. 8, But if they were 
to remain only for a ſhort time, the fleet was ſtationed in ſome 
convenient place, {ad anchoram ſ{abat, vel in flatione teneba- 
tur), not far from land, Liv. xxxi. 23. XXXyll. I$. XXiv. I7. 
Cf. B. C. iii. 6. tv. 21. B, Alex. 25. 

Harbours (POR'TUS) were molt ſtrongly fortified, eſpeci- 
ally at the entrance, (aditus vel introitus ; os, oftium, vel fau- 
ces), Virg. ZEn. i. 404. Cic. et Liv. The two ſides of which, 
or the piers, were called CORNUA, Cz. Att. ix. 14. Lucan. 
ii. 615. 706. or BRACHIA, Plin. ep. vi. 31. Suet. Claud. 20. 
Liv. xxxi. 26. on the extremities were erected bulwarks and 
towers, Vitruv. v. 11. There was uſually alſo a watch-tower, 
(PHaos, plur. z), Ibid. with lights to direct the courſe of 
{hips in the night time; as at Alexandria in Egypt, Ce/. B. 
C. tit. lt, Plin. xxxvi. 12. at Oftia and Ravenna, 46b:d. at 
Caprez, Brunduſium, and other places, Swet. Tib, 74. Cal. 
46. Stat. Sylv. iii. 5. 100. A chain ſometimes was drawn 


acroſs as a barrier or boom, (clauſirum) Frontin. Stratagem. 1. 


. 6, | | 
; Harbours were naturally formed at the mouths of rivers ; 
hence the name of OsTIA at the mouth of the Tiber, Serv. ad 
Virg. Zn. v. 281. Liv. 1. 33. xxvi. 19, Ovid calls the ſeven 
mouths of the Nile, PorTvus, Her. xiv. 107. Amor. 1. 13, 
10, 

Harbours made by art {many vel arte) were called CorTno- 
NES, vel -NA, rum, Serv. ad Virg. An. i. 431. Feſtus. | 

Adjoining to the harbour were docks, (NAVALIA, -1um), 
where the ſhips were laid up, ({/ub>dufz), careened and refit- 
ted, (refeftz), Circ. Off: ii. 17. Liv. xxxvii. 10. Caf. B. C. Ti. 
3- 4. Virg, i. 593. Ovid, Amor. 11. 9. 21, 2 

Fleets about to engage were arranged in a manner ſimilar to 
armies on land, Certain ſhips were placed in the centre, (me- 
dia actes), others in the right wing, (dextrum cornu), and others 
in the left; ſome as a reſerve, {/ubſedio, naves ſubſdiarie), 
Tlirt. de Bell. Al. 10. Liv. xxxvil. 23. 29. xxxvi. 44 We 
find them ſometimes diſpoſed in the form of a wedge, a for- 
ceþs, and a circle, Polyb. i. Polyen. iti. Thucyd. ii. but moſt 
ſrequently of a ſemicircle or half moon, Yeget. iv. 45. Sil. xiv. 
379% | | A . 

Before the battle, ſacrifices and prayers were made as on 
land; the admiral failed round the fleet in a light galley, (7:4- 
v1 oetuaria), and exhorted the men. | 

The ſoldiers and ſailors made ready (/e expediebant) for ac- 
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tion z they furled the fails and adjuſted the rigging; for 
they never choſe to fight but in calm weather, Liv. xxvi, 39. 

A red flag was diſplayed from the admiral's ſhip, as a fig- 
nal to engage. 'The trumpets in it and all the other ſhips were 
ſounded, $:/.xiv. 372. and a ſhout raiſed by all the crews, Ly- 
.can. ll. 540. Dio. xlix. 9. | 

The combatants endeavoured to diſable or fink the ſhips of 
the enemy, by ſweeping off { detergendo / the oars, or by 
ftriking them with their beaks, chiefly on the ſides, Ds, 1, 29. 
They grappled with them by means of certain machines called 
crows, (CORVI), iron hands or hooks, (FERREX MANUs), 
drags or grappling irons, (HARPAGONES, 1. C. afſeres ferreo un- 
co prefixi), &c. and fought as on land, Flor, it. 2, Liv. xxvi. 
39- XxX. 10. Caf. B. G.1. 52. Dio. xXxxix, 43.—Xxl1iX. I. 3. &c. 
They ſometimes alſo employed fire-ſhips, Hirt. B. Alex. 11 
.or threw fire-brands, and pots full of coals and ſulphur, with 
various other combuſtibles ; Stuppea flamma manu, teliſque v6- 
 Jatile ferrum ſpargitur, Virg. An. viii. 694.. which were fo 
ſucceſsfully employed by Auguſtus at the battle of Actium, 
that moſt of Antony's fleet was thereby deſtroyed, Dio. 1. 29. 
34, & 35. Hence Vix una ſoſþes navis ab ignibus, Horat. od, 


Ss 


In fieges they joined veſſels together, and ereCted on 
them various engines, Curt. iv. 13. Liv. xxiv. 34. Xxvl. 
..26, Czf. B. C. in. 34. or ſunk veſlels to block up their har- 
bours, 1bid. et Liv. xxxv. 11. 14. | 
The ſhipsof the victorious fleet, when they returned home, 
decked their prows with laurel and reſounded with triumphant 
muſic, Di. li. 5. | EE, 

The prizes diſtributed after a viftory at ſea, were much the 
ſame as on land. (See p. 385.) Alſo naval puniſhments, pay, 
and proviſions, &c., Lv. xxili. 21. 48. - 8 

The trading veſſels of the ancients were in general much n- 
ferior in {ize to thoſe of the moderns. Cicero mentions a num- 
| ber of ſhips of burden, none of which was below 2000 amp/c- 
ra, (quarum minor nulla erat dutim millium amphorim) 1. &. a- 
bout fifty-ſix ton, which he ſeems to have thought a large ſhip, 
Cic. Fam. xii, 15. "There were, however, ſome ſhips of enot- 
mous bulk. One built by Ptolemy is ſaid to have been 250 
cubits, 1. e. 420 feet long, and another 3o0o feet ; the ton- 
rage of the former 7182, and of the latter, 3197, Atheneu-. 
The ſhip whichbrought ſrom Egypt the great obcliſk that k09d 


in 
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+1 the Circus of the Vatican in the time of Caligula, beſides 
the obeliſk itſelf, had 120,000 modii of /entes, lentiles, a kind 
of pulſe, for ballaſt, about 1138 ton, Pln. xvi. 40. /. 76. 


wy 


CUSTOMS or TuetE ROMANS. 
I. The ROMAN DRESS. 


THE diſtinguiſhing part of the Roman dreſs was the TOGA 
or gown, 'as that of the Greeks was the Pallum, Suet, 
Aug. 98. and of the Gauls, Bracce, breeches, Swet. Zul. 80, 
Claud. 15. Plin. Epift. iv. 11. whence the Romans were cal-' 
led GENS TOGA'TA, Yirg. Zn. 1. 286. Swet, Aug. 40.or'TO- 
GATI, Cic. Roſc. Am. 46. Verr. 1. 29. 11. 62. Orat. 1. 24. itt. 
11, Salluft. Fug. 21. Tacit. Hiſt. ii. 20, and the Greeks, or in 
ceneral thoſe who were not Romans, PALLIATI, Suet. Cef. 
4. 8. Cic. Rabir. Poſt. 9. Phil. v. 5. and Gallia Ciſalpina, when 
admitted into, the rights of citizens, was called TocaTa, Cic. 
Phil. viii. 9. Hence alſo Fabule Togate et Palliate. (See p. 
353.) As the 7oga was the robe of peace, 7ogat: 1s often oppoſ- 
ed to armati, Liv. iv. 10. Cic. Czcin. 15. Off. 1. 23. Piſ. 3. 
and as it was chiefly worn in the city, (76, ſc. rure, nulla ne= 
ceſſitas toge, Plin. Ep. v. 6. It is ſometimes oppoſed to Rus. * - 
TICI, Plin, vi. 30. ; | | 
The Romans were particularly careful in foreign countries, 
always to appear dreſt in the zoga, Cic. Rabir. 10. but this was 
not always done. Some wore the Greek dreſs ; as Scipio in 
vicily, Tac. Ann. ii. 59. So the emperor Claudius at Naples, © 
Dr. 1xvi. 6. | ln: 
The TOGA (a tegendo, quod corpus tegat, Varro), was a | 
looſe {laxa) flowing (fluitans) woolen robe, which covered = 
the whole body, round and cloſe at the bottom, (ab imo), but _—_ 
open at the top down to the girdle, (ad cinfuram), without $4 
eeves ; ſo that the right arm was at liberty, and the left ſup- E 
ported a part (/acinia) a flap or lappet) of the zoga, which was | | 
drawn up (/ubducebatur) and thrown back overtheleft ſhoulder, 
and thus formed what was called SINUS, a fold or cavity u- 
pon the breaſt, in which things might be carried, Phn, xv. 
3 F2 | | 18, 
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| his zoga, and girded it (a/tringebat) round him . Hence Accin- 


| draggle, (zec deflueret), Horat. Sat. 11. 3. 77. 1. 3. 31. Epilt. 1. 


18. Gell. iv. 18. and with which the face or head might be co. 
vered, Syet. Ful. 82. Liv. viii. 9. Hence Fabius, the Roman 
ambaſlador, when he denounced war in the fenate of Carthage, 
is ſaid to have poured out, (/:num effudifſe), Liv. xxi, 18, or 
ſhaken out the lap of his tga, (excuſ/iſe toge gremium), Flor, 
11, 6, Dionyſius ſays the form of the toga was ſemicircular, 
lil. Gr, 

The 7oga in latter times had ſeveral folds, but anciently few 
or none, (veteribus nulli ſinus), QuinEtilian. xi. 3. Theſe folds 
when colleCted in a knot or centre, Virg. An. 1. 324. were 
called UMBO,. which is put for the 7oga itſelf, Per/. v. 33. 

When a perſon did any work, he tucked up (/uccingebat), 
gere ſe operi vel ad opus, or oftener, in the paſlive accingi, to 
prepare, to make ready, Hee p. 72. | 

'The Zoga of the rich and noble, was finer and larger (/axicr) 
than of the leſs wealthy, Horat. Epod, iv. 8. Epift. i. 18. 30. 
A new toga was called PEXa, when old and thread bare, zr:ta, 
Id. Ep. 1. 95. Martial. 11. 44. 58.' 7 
The Romans were at great pains to adjuſt (componere) th 
zoga, that it might fit properly, (ne 1mpar diffideret), and not 


I. 95. Quinctil. x1. 3. Macrob. Sat. 11. 9. 
_ The form of the toga was different at different times. The 
Romans at firſt had no other dreſs, Gell. vii. 12. It was then 
ſtrait (ara) and cloſe; it covered the arms and came down 
to the feet, Prinfil. Ibid, Wo 
_ "The Zoya was at firſt worn by women as well as men. But 
afterwards matrons wore a different robe called $'FOLA, 
with a broad border or fringe (/imbus) called INS'ITTA,: Ho 
rat. Sat. 1. 2, 29. reaching to the feet, Ovid. Art. Am. i. 32. 
Tibull, 1. 7. 74 and alſo, as ſome ſay, when they went abroad, 
a loofe outer robe thrown over the /o/a like a ſurtout, a man- 
tle, or cloak, called PALLA or Peplus, Hor. ib. 9g. But the 
old icholiaft on Horace makes pa/la here the ſame with in/{1ta, 
and calls it Peripodium and Tunice pallium. Some think, that | 
this fringe conſtituted the only diftinCtion between the /fe/- 
and zZoga. It is certain, however, that the outer robe of a 
woman was called PaLLa, Virg. Zn. i. 648. xi. 570. (quod 
palam et foris gerebatur, Varr. de Lar. ling. iv. 30.) | 
Courtezans, and women condemned for adultery, were not 
permitted to wear the fola ; hence called TocaTz, Horat- 
Sat. i. 2. 82. Juven, it» 70. Martial, ii. 39. vi. 04+ X- 52- of 
5&6 9 | * FÞth 
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Phil. it. 18. and the modeſty of matrons is called Stolatus pre- 
dor, Mart. 1. 36. 8. * 

'There was a fine robe of a circular form worn by wo- 
men, called CrcLas, -adis, Juvenal. vi. 258. Suet. Cal. 52. 

None but Roman citizens were permitted to wear the zoga 3 
and baniſhed perſons were prohibited the uſe of it, Pn. Epift. 
iv. 11. Hence toga is put for the dignity of a Roman, Horat. 
Od. il. 5. 19, } 

The colour of the toga was white, and on feſtivals they u- 
ſually had one newly cleaned ; hence they were ſaid Fe/tos 
ALBATI celebrare, Horat. Sat. 11. 2. 61. 

Candidates for offices wore a 72ga whitened by the fuller, 
Toca CanDipDa. vee p. 85, | 

The toga in mourning was of a black or dark colour, 'TOGA 
PULLA vel atra ; hence thoſe in mourning were called PUL- 
LATI, Suet. Aug. 44. Fuvenal. iii. 213. or ATRATI, Cic. Fat. 
12. But thoſe were alſo called Pullati, who wore a great- 
coat { lacerna) inſtead of the zoga, Suet. Aug. 40. or a mean 
ragged dreſs, Plin. Epi}. vii. 17. as the vulgar or poor peo- 
ple, (pullatus circulus, vel turba pullata), Quincuil. 11. 12. vi. 4+ 

The mourning robe of women was called RICINIUM, vel 
_ -NUS, vel Rica, (quod pot tergum rejiceretur), which covered 

the head and ſhoulders, Cic. /egg. ii. 23. or MavoRTEs, -1S, 
vel -ra, Serv. in Virg. An. 1. 268. 1/id. xix. 25. "They ſeem 
to have had ſeveral of theſe above one another, that they might 
throw them into the funeral piles of their huſbands and friends. 
T0 Twelve 'Tables reſtricted the number to three, Cc. 
bid, 

'The Romans ſeldom or never appeared at a feaſt in mourn- 
ing, Cic. Vat, 12. nor at the public ſpeCacles, Mart. iv. 2. nor 
at feſtivals and ſacrifices, 'Ovid. Faſt. i. 79. Horat. ii. 2. 60. 
Perf. il. 40. | | | 

At entertainments the more wealthy Romans laid aſide 
the 7oga, and put on a particular robe called SyNTHEsts, Mar- 
tial, v. 80. 11. 46. iv. 66, which they wore all the time of the 
Saturnalia, becauſe then they were continually feaſting, Mar- 
tral. xiv. 1. 141. Senec. Epiſt. 18.. Nero wore it {/yntheſina, 1c. 
veſtis) in common, Suet. 51, | 

Magiſtrates and certain prieſts wore a 7oga bordered with 
porplns (limbo purpureo circumdata ), hence called TOGA 
"RATEXTA ; as the ſuperior magiſtrates, Cic. red. in Sen. 
5. Liv. xxxiv, 7, Fuvenal. x. 99. the Pontifices, the Augurs, 
Cic. Sext. 69, the DEcenvis ſacris faciundis, Liv. xxvii. 39. 
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&c, and eyen private perſons when they exhibited games, Cie. 
Fl. an | 
Generals when they triumphed wore an embroidered 7oga, 
called pic'ra vel PALMATA, Adartial, vii. 2.7. | 
Xoung men, till they were ſeventeen years of age, and 
young women, til] they were married, alfo wore a gown bor- 


dcred with purple, 'LOGA PRATEXTA, Lrv. xxxiv. 7. 


Cie. Perr. 1. 44. Cat. . 2. Propert. iv. 12. 33. whence they 


were called PRAZTEXTATI, Liv. xxii. 57. Cic. Muren. 5. 
Suet, Hug. 44. 94. Hence amicitia pratexta, 1. &. a teneris ans- 
as, formed in youth, artral. x, 20. But verba pretextata is 


put for od/cena, Suet, Veſp. 22, (qu2d nubentibus, depoſitis pre- 


textis, a multitudine puerorum obſcena clamarentur, FEsTus), 
Gell. 1x. 10. Macrob, Sat. ll. 1. and mores pretextati, for impu- 
gdici vel corrupti, Juvenal. it. 170. 

_ Under the emperors the zoga was in a great meafure diſuſed, 
unleis by chents when they waited {orcium faciebant) on their 
patrons, Sret. Aug. 6o. Martial. 1.- 109. it. 57. X. 74. 3» 
Scoliajt. in Zuvenal. x. 45. and orators; hence called Togati, en- 
yobed, Senec. de Conſtant. g. Tacit. Annal.” xi. 7. | 

Boys hikewife wore an hoHlow golden bal} or boſs, (AUREA 
BULLA), winch hung from the neck on the breaſt ; as ſome 
think in the ſhape of a heart, to prompt them to wiſdom; ac- 
cording to others, round, with the figure of a heart engraved 
on it, Cie. Ferry. 1. 58. et Aſcon. in lee. Liv. xxvi 36. Plaut. 
Rud. w. 4. 127. Macrob. Sat, 1. 6. The fons of freed men 
znd poorer citizens uſed only a leathern boſs, (bulla ſcortea, 
vel fignum de paupere loro), Juvenal. 5. 165, Plin. xxxill. 1. 
Bofles were allo uſed 3s an ornament for belts or girdles, Virg. 
En. xit. 042 - 


Young men uſually when they had completed the ſeven- 


teenth year of their age, laid aſide {ponebart vel deponebant) the' 


toga pretexte, and put on (/umebanr vel induebant) the manly 
gown, (FOGA V ARILI5), called Toga PURA, Crc. Att. v. 20. 
kx. 19. becauſe it was purely whitez and LIBERA, Ovid. T rift. 
wv. 10. 28. becauſe they were then freed from the reſtraint of 
maſters, and allowed greater liberty, Perf. v. 30. 

"Che ceremony of changing the toga was performed (toga mu- 
ztabatur, Hor. Od. i. 36. 9 ) with great ſolemnity before the 
zmages of tne Lares, Propert. iv. 1. 132. to whom the bulla 
was conſecrated, (/aribus donata pependit),s Perf. ibid. fome- 
ties in the capitol, Fal.: Max. v. 4. 4. or they immediately 

| | went 
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went thither, or to ſome temple to pay their devotions to tle 
gods, Suet. Claud. 2. | 

'The uſual time of the year for aſſuming the 79ga virilis was 
at the feaſts of Bacchus in March, (Ziberalibus, x11. Kal, Apr. 
.Cic. Att. vi. 1.) Ovid. Faſt. iv. 771. 

Then the young man was conducted by his father or princi- 
pal relation to the Forum, accompanied by his friends, Cc. 
Att. ix. 22. Aug. 26. Suet, Ner. 75. Tib. 54. (whoſe attend- 
ance was called OrFictuM SOLENNE TOG# VIRILIS, Sue. 


 Claud, 2. Plin. Epift. 1. 9.) and there recommended to ſome 


eminent orator, whom he ſhould ſtudy to imitate, Cic. Am. 
1. Tacit. Orat, 34. whence he was ſaid Forum attingere vel in 
forum venire, when he began to. attend to public buſineſs, 
( forenfia flipendia auſpicabatur ), Senec. Controv. v. 6. Cic. 
Fam. v. 8. xiit. 10. xv. 16, This was called Des toge vwirilis, 
Suet. Aug. 66. Cal. 15. Claud. 2. or Dies tirocini, Suet, Tib. 
5.4. and the conduCting of one to the Forum, ''YROCINE 
UM, I. Aug. 26. Cal. 10. the young men were called 'FIRO- 
NES, young or raw ſoldiers, becauſe then they firlt began to 
ſerve in the army, Cic. Phil. it. 15. Fam. vii. 3. Suet. Ner. 7. 
Liv. xl. 35. Hence 'Tixo 1s put for a learner or novice, Ci. 
Orat. i. 50. Ponere tirocinium, to lay aſide the character of a 
learner, and give a proof of one's parts, to be paſt his novici- 
ate, Lev. xIv. 37. 

When all the formalities of this day were finiſhed, the 
friends and dependants of the family were invited to a feaſt, 
and ſmall preſents diſtributed among them, called SPORTU- 
LA, Plin. Ep. x. 117, 118. The emperors on that occaſion 
uſed to give a largeſs to the people, (CONGIARIUM, fo call- 


ed from congius, a meaſure of liquids), Syet. Tib. 54. Tacit. 


Anal, ti. 29. : 
dServius appointed, that thoſe who aſſumed the 7oga wirilis 
thould ſend a certain coin to the temple of youth, Diznr/; wr. 
Parents and guardians permitted young men to allume (4a- 
kant)the toga virilts, ſooner or later than the age of ſeventeen, as 
they judged proper, Cic. Att. vi. 1. Suet. Aug. 8. Cal. 10. Cl. 43. 
Ner.7.under the emperors, when they had completed the four- 
teenth year, Tacit..Anm. x11. 41. Xi. 15.Before thisthey were con- 


ſidered as part of the family, (pars domis), afterwards of the 


Itate, (reipublice), Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 13. 
oung men of rank, after putting on the 7oga virilis, com 
monly lived in a ſeparate houſe from their parents, Swer., Tib, 
1 5. Domit, 2. It was, however, cuſtomary for them, as a mark 
of modeity, during the firlt whole year, to keep (c95/bere) their 
| | right 
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right arm within the 72ga, Cic. Cel. 5. and in their exerciſes 
in the Campus Martins never to expoſe themſelves quite naked, 
as men come to maturity ſometimes did, 1b:d. 

The antient Romans had no other cloathing but the 79pg, 
Gell. vii. 12. In imitation of whom, Cato uſed often to go 
drefied in this manner, and ſometimes even to ſit on the zriby- 
nal when prxtor, (campeſiri ſub toga cinftus), Aſcon. in Cic. 
Val. Max. ii. 6. 7. Hence ZExigua toga Catonis, Hor. Ep. i. 
19. 13. hirta, Lucan. becauſe it was ſtrait (ara) and coarſe, 
{ craſſa vel pinguis), Horat. Sat. i. 3. 15, Juvenal. ix. 28. Mar- 
tial. iv. 19. Nor did candidates for offices wear any thing but 
the 7ogn. See. p. 85. = 

the Romans afterwards wore below the 7oga a white wool- 
en veſt called 'TUNICA, which came down a little below the 
knees before, and to the middle of the legs behind, Pin. 
1. 3. at firſt without ſleeves. 'Tunics with fleeves, (CriRo- 
DOT vel tunice manicate), or reaching to the ancles, (zalares) 
_ were reckoned effeminate, Cc. Cat. it. 10. Virg. Zn. ix. 616, 
Gell. vii. 12. But under the emperors theſe came to be uſed 
with fringes at the hands, (ad manus fimbriate), from the ex- 
ample of Czſar, Syet. Ful. 45. longer or ſhorter according to 
fancy, Horat, Sat. 1. 2. 25. Prop. iv. 2.28. 'Thoſe who wore 
them were ſaid to be ManuLEATI, Swet. Cal. | 

The tunic was faſtened by a girdle or belt (CINGULUM, 
cinftus, its, ZONA vel Balteus) about the waiſt to keep it tight 
_ which alſo ſerved as a purſe (pro mar/upiovelcrumena), inwhich 
they kept their money, Gell. xv. 2. Plaut. Merc. v. 2. 84. Suct, 
Vit. 16. Horat. Ep.1i. 2.40. The purſe commonly hung from the 
neck, Plaut. Truc. ill. 2. 7. and was ſaid decolldfſe when it was 
taken offz hence deco!lare, to deceive, 1d. Cap. i. 1. 37- 

It was alſo thought effeminate to appear abroad with the tu- 
nic ſlackly or careleſsly girded: Hence the ſaying of Sylla con- 
cerning Czfar to the Optimates, who interceded for his lite, 
UT MALE PRACINCTUM PUERUM CAVERENT, Smet, Jul. 40. 
Dio. 43. 43. For this alſo Mzcenas was blamed, Senec. Ep. 14: 
Hence cinfus, precinfus and ſuccinfus, are put for indyftrivs, 
expeditus vel gnawvus, diligent, aCtive, clever, Horat. Sat. 1. 5: 
6. ii. 6. 107. becaule they uſed to gird the tunic when at work, 
1d. Sat. it 8.10. Ovid. Met. vi. $9. and Diſcinus for mers. 
mollis, ignavus, thus, Diſcinftus nepos, a djflolute ſpendthritt. 
Hor. #ped. i. 34. So Perf. iii. 31. Diſcindti Afri, Virg. An. 
viii. 724 effeminate, or ſimply ungirt; for the Africans did 
not uſe a girdle, $!/. tit. 236, Plaut. P&r, V. 2. 4% The 
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The Romans do not ſeem to have uſed the girdle at home | 
or in private z hence diſcini ludere, i. e, dom, with their tu- 'F 
nics ungirt, Horat. Sat. ii. 73. for they never wore the 79- b 
ga at home, but an undreſs, { ve/tis domeſlica, vel ve//imenta ; KR. 
Suet. Aug. 73. Vit. 8. Cic. de Fin. ii. 24. Plin. ep. v. 6. Hence E. 
the 7oga and other things which they wore only abroad were 4 

called FORENSIA, Smet. Aug. 73. Cal. 179. or VEsTITUS FO- 1 
* RENSIS, Cic. ibid, and VESTIMENTA FORENSIA, Colum. Xi. 45. q 
The tunic was worn by women as well as men, but that 7x 
of the. former always came down to their feet, and covered I 
their arms, Fuvenal. vi. 445. They alſo uſed girdles both be- il 
fore and after marriage, Feſtus, in CINGULUM 3 Marital. xiv. 
ICH. | | | 
” The Romans do not ſeem to have uſed a belt above the 7oga. 
But this point is ſtrongly conteſted. Pp, 

Young men when they aſſumed the 7oga virilis, and women 
when they were married, received from their parents a tunic 
wrought in a particular manner, called TUNICA RECTA, 
or REGILLaA, Feſtus, Plin. viii. 48. 1. 74. 

The ſenators had a broad ſtripe of purple (or rather two b., 
ſtripes, facie vel plagule, Varr. de Lat. ling. viii. 47.) ſewed on 2F 
the breaſt of their tunic, Horat. Sat. i. 6 28. called LATUS "i 
CLAVUS, Ovid. Trifl. iv. 10. 29. & 35. which is ſometimes | 
put for the tunic itſelf, Suet. Ful. 45. or the dignity of a ſena- F 
tor, 1d Tib 35 Claud 24. Veſp. 2. 4. The Equites, a narrow 3 
ſtripe, ANGUSTUS CLAVUS. See. P. 7. & 27. Ra ke | 

Auguſtus granted to the ſons of Senators the right of wear- i 
ing the /atus clawus, after they aſſumed the zoga virilis, and "| 
made them tribunes and prefeCts in the army ; hence called by 
'FRIBUNI ET PRAFECTI LATICLAvII, Suet Aug 38. Ner. 26 
Domit. 10 The tribunes choſen from the Equites were called. 
ANGUSTICLAVII, Swet Oth. 1o. Galb. 10. They ſeem to have aſ- 
ſumed the ?oga virilis and latus clawus on the ſame day, Plin. Ep. 
Viti. 23. | * $000? 3 | ML nd? 

Generals in a triumph wore with the toga pifa an embroi- 
dered tunic, (TUNICA PALMATA), Liv. x. 7. Martial, vii. 1. no 
Plin, ix. 36. f. 60. called alſo Twnica Fovis, becauſe the image =_ 
of that god in the Capitol was clothed with it, Zuvenal, x. _- | 
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38. Tunics of this kind uſed to be ſent by the ſenate to fo- 
reign kings as a-preſent, Liv. xxvii. 4. Xxx. 15. xxxi. II. - = 
of The poor people who could not purchaſe a zoga, wore no- i 
thing but a tunic z hence called TunicaTus POPELLUS, | *1 
Horat. Ep. i. 7. G5. or TuxicaTi, Cic. in Rull, ii. 34. 4 
Foreigners at Rome ſeem alſo to have uſed the ſame dreſs ; —_— 

28-. hence BW 


. with a covering for the head and ſhoulders, (capitium, quod ca- 


the army, Paterc..n. 80. Ovid. Faſt. ii. 745. Prop. 1. 10.7. 
| but afterwards zlſo in the city. 


that Auguſtus one day ſeeing from his tribunal a number of ci- 
. dominos gentemque togatam';” and gaye orders to the xdiles not 


 Suet. Aug. 40. It was only uſed by the men, Scholiaft. in Juve- 


 Cic. Phil. ji. 30. It was ſometimes of various colours and tex- 
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Hence homo tunicatus, for a Carthaginian, Plaut. Pen. v. 3. 2, 
and ſlaves, 1d. Amphit. i. 1. 213. Senec. brev. vit. 12. likewiſe 
gladiators, Zuvenal, 1i, 143. 

In the country, perſons of fortune and rank uſed only the 
tunic, Zuvenal, iti. 179, In winter they wore more than one 
tunic. Auguſtus uſed four, Suet. Aug. 82. 

Under the tunic, the Romans wore another woollen cover- 
ng next the ſkin like our ſhirt, called INDUSIUM or Sy- 
BUCULA, Horat. Fp. 1. 1. 95. Suet. ibid. and by later writers, 
Interiila and Camifia., Linen cloaths (ve/tes linez, Plin. xii. 6), 
were not uſed by the ancient Romans, and are ſeldom men- 
tioned in the claſſics. The uſe of linen was introduced under 
the emperors from Egypt, Plin. Pref. whence Sindon vel 
veſtes By/5ine, fine linen. Girls wore a linen veſt or ſhift, called 
SUPPARUM vel -us, Plaut. Rud. i. 2. 91. Lucan. ii. 363. Feſ- 
tus. | | 

TheRomans in later ages wore above thezoga a kind of great- 
coat, called LACERNA, Fuvenal. ix 29. open before and faf- 
tened with claſps or buckles, (FIBULZ2, which were much 
uſed to faſten all the different parts of dreſs, Virg. Zn.iv.139. 
Ovid. Met. viii. 318. except the toga), eſpecially at the ſpec- 
tacles, Martial. xiv. 137. to ſcreen them from the weather, 


pit peCtus, Yarr. iv. 3o.) called CUCULLUS, Fuvenal. vi.118. 
329. Martial.xi.99. They uſed to layaſide the/acernawhen the 
emperor entered, Set. Claud. 6. It was at firſt uſed only m 


During the civil wars, when the toga began to be diſuſed, 
the /acerna came to be worn in place of it, to ſuch a degree, 


tizens in the aſſembly dreſſed in the /acerna, (pullati vel Hacer- 
nati), which was commonly of a dark colour, Martial, xiv. 
129. repeated with indignation from Virgil, © Romanes rerun 


to allow any one to appear in the forum or circus in that dreſs, 
nal. i. 62. and at firſt was thought unbecoming in the city, 
ture, Fuvenal. i. 27. ix. 28. Martial. i. 19. ; = 

Similar to the /acerna was the LANA, ( yraor), a Grecial 


robe or mantle thrown over the pallium, Sery. ad, Virg. 41. 
v. 262. Feſtus. Martial, xit..36, xiv. 13." oO ho 
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The Romans had another kind of great coat ſurtout, re- 
ſembling the /acerna, but ſhorter and ſtraiter, called PE- 
NULA, which was worn above the tunjc, Suet, Ner. 48. hav- 
ing likewiſe a hood, (caput vel capitium), Plin, xxiv. 15. uſed 
chiefly on journies and in the army, Cic. Att. xiii, 33, Mil. 10. 
Sext. 38. Zuv. v. 78. Senec. ep. 87. N. 2, iv. 6, alſo in the city, 
Suet. Cal. 52. Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 27. ſometimes covered with 
a rough pile or hair for theſake of warmth, called GAUSAPA, 
ſing. et plur. yel -e ; Petron. 28. Ovid. Art. Am.ii. 300. Perf. vi. 
46. or Gauſapina penula, Martial. vi. 59. xiv. 145. 147: of va- 


rious colours, and common to men and women, T1bid. ſome- 


times made of ſkins, SCORTEA, Fe/tus, Martial. xiv. 130. 
'The military robe of the Romans was called SAGUMI, an 
open woollen garment, which wasdrawn over the other clothes. 
and faſtened before with claſps, Ser. Aug. 26. Sil. xvii. 531. 
in dangerous conjunCtures worn allo in the city, by all except 
thoſe of conſular dignity, Cic. Phil, vii. 11. as in the Italic 
war for two years, Liv. Epit. 72. & 73. Paterc. ti. 16. Diften= 
to ſag impoſitum in ſublime jaftare, to tols in a blanket, Suet, Orh. 


2. Martial. 1. 4. 7. 


'The Romans wore neither ſtockings nor breeches, but uſed 
ſometimes to wrap their legs and thighs with pieces of cloth, 
(FASCLA, vel -o/z, fillets, bands, or rollers), named from 
the parts which they covered, 'TIBLALIA and FEMINALIA, 
or Femoralia, 1. e. tegumenta tibiarum et femorum, Suet, Aug. 
82. ſimilar to what are mentioned, £xod. xxviii. 42. Levit. vi. 
10. XVl. 4. £xek. xliv. 18. uſed firſt, probably, by perſons 


| in bad health, Cic. Brut, 60. Horat. Sat. ti. 3. 255. Puinc- 


til. x1. 3. afterwards by the delicate and effeminate, Czc. 
Att. i. 3. Har. reſp. 21. Suet. Aug. 82. who likewiſe had muf- 
flers to keep the throat and neck warm, called FOCALIA vel 
Feale, ſing. (a faucibus), Horat. et Buine. ibid. Martial. iv. 
41. Vi, 41. xiv. 142. uſed chiefly by orators, 1bid. et Gell. xi. 
9. Some uſed a handkerchief (SUDARIUM )for that purpoſe, 
Suet. Ner. 51... | 

Women uſed ornaments round their legs, (ornamenta circa 
crura), called PERISCELIDES, Horat. Ep. i. 17. 56. 

'The Romans had various coverings for the feet, (calteamen- 
ta vel tegumenta pedum, Cic. 'Tuſc, y. 32.) but chiefly of two 
kinds, The one (CALCEUS, »s:4a, a ſhoe), covered the 


_ Whale foot, ſomewhat like our ſhoes, and was tied above with 


a latchet or lace, a point or ſtring, (CORRIGIA, Lou vel 
LiguLa), Cir. de Divin. ii. 40. Martjal. ii. 29. 57. The 0- 
_ Ee 6. ther 
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ther (SOLEA, oavaxiey 2 flipper or ſandal, quod folo pedir 


ſubjiciatur, FesTvs), covered only the ſole of the foot, and 


was faſtened on with leathern thongs or ſtrings, (teretibus ha- 
benis vel ob/trigillis vina, Gell. xiii. 21. amentis, Plin. xxxiv. 
6. /. 14.) hence called VincuLa, Ovid. Faſ, ii. 324. Of the 
Jatter kind there were various ſorts; CREPiDa, vel -DULX, 16. 
Cic. Rabir. Poſt. 27. Horat. Sat. i. 3. 127. GALLIics, Cic. Phil. 
11. 30. &c. and thoſe who wore them were ſaid to be diſcalcea- 


t1, (unrotneo ), pedibus intefis, Tacit, Ann. i. 59. 


'The Greeks wore a kind of ſhoes, called PHAcas1a, Senec, 
de benef. vil. 21. ol | 

The calce: were always worn with the foga when a perſon 
went abroad, Cic. ibid. Plin. Epift. vii. 3. Suet. Aug. 73. whence 
he put them off, (calceos et weſtimenta mutavit), and put on 
( indu-bat vel inducevat) ſlippers when he went on a journey, 
Cic. Mil. to. Caligula permitted thoſe who choſe, to wear 
{1ppers in the theatre, Dz. lix, 7. as he himſelf did in public, 
Set. $2, | - 
_ Slippers (/#/:2) were uſed at feaſts, Plaut. Truc. i. 4. 13. 
Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 77. Ep. i. 13. 15. but they put them off 
when about to eat, Martial. ii. 5o. It was eſteemed effemi- 


nate for a man to appear in public in ſlippers, (/oleatus), Cic. 


Har. Reſp. 21. Verr. v. 33. Piſ. 6. Liv. xxix. 19. Suct. Gal. 
32. Slippers were worn by women in public, Plaut. Truc. 
11. 8 | 

'Fhe ſhoes of ſenators came up to the middle of their legs, 
Horat. Sat. 1. 6. 27. and had a golden or filver creſcent _ 

, VII, 
192. hence the ſhoe called Lunata pellis, Martial. i. 50. and 
the foot lunata planta, 19. ii. 29. But this ſeems to have been 
peculiar to Patrician ſenators, Scholiaft. in Fuvenal, 

The ſhoes of women were generally white, Quid. Art. Am. 
iti. 271, ſometimes red, ſcarlet, or purple, (rubri, mulle:, #t 
purpuret), Perl. v. 169. Virg. Ecl. vn.-32. An. 1.. 341- yel- 
low, (lutei vel cerei), Catull. lix. 9. &c. adorned with em- 
broidery and pearls, particularly the upper leathers or upper 
parts, (creprdarum obſtragula), Plin. ix. 3g. /. 50- 

Mens ſhoes were generally black ; ſome wore them ſcarlet 
or red, Martial. ii. 29. 8. as Julius Czfar, Dio. xliii. 43- 994 
eſpecially under the emperors, adorned with gold, filver, an 
precious ſtones, Plaut. Bacch. ii. 3. 97. Senec. Ni. 12. lin. 
xxXxvii. 2. "They were ſometimes turned up in the PR 

9 | 
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the form of the letter 1, called Calcei repand:, Cic. de. Nat. 
D. 1. 30» 

The ſenators are ſaid to have uſed four latchets to tie their 
ſhoes, and plebeians only one, [/fd. xix. 34. Senec. de Tran- 
quill. Anim, 2. DT TOY 

The people of antient Latium wore ſhoes of unwrought 
leather, (ex cor10 crudo), called PERONES, Virg. /n. vii. go. 
as did alſo the Mare, AHernici, and YVeftint, who were likewiſe 
clothed in ſkins, Fuvenal, xiv. 195. &c. It was long before 


they learned the uſe of tanned leather, (ALUuTz ; ex alumine,. 


(of alum), quo pelles ſubigebantur, ut molliores fierent), which 
was made of various colours, Martial. ii. 29, vii. 34. 
The poor people ſometimes wore wooden ſhoes, {/c/iz /rg- 


nee), which uſed to be put on perſons condemned for parri- 


cide, Auf. ad Herenn. 1. 13. de Invent. lt. 50. 
| Similar to theſe were a kind of ſhoes worn by country peo- 

ple, called SCULPONER, Cato de re R. 59. with which they 
ſometimes ſtruck one another in the face, (os batuebant), Plaut. 
Caſ. ii. 8. 59g. as courtezans uſed to treat their lovers, { com- 
mitigare ſandalio caput), 'Terent. Eun, v. 8. 4. 'Thus Omphia- 
le uſed Hercules, 15. HOPE 

The ſhoes of the ſoldiers were called Caiicz, ſometimes 
ſhod with nails, (clavis /uffixe), See p. 368. of the comedians, 
SOCCI, lippers, often put for /eo/ez ; of the tragedians, Co- 
THURNI. DEC P. 355. | 

The Romans ſometimes uſed ſocks or coverings for the 
feet, made of wool or goats hair, called UDONES, Martial. 
xiv. I40. | 
 TheRomans alſo had iron ſhoes (SOLEz FERRE®) for mules 
and horſes, not fixed to the hoof with nails as among us, but 
fitted to the foot, ſo that they might be occaſionally put on and 
off, Catull. xvii. 26. Suet. Ner. 30. Veſp. 23. Pln. xxxv. 11. 
{. 49. ſometimes of filver or gold ; (Poppea conjux Neronis de 
licatioribus,Jumentis ſuis ſoleas ex auro quoque induere), Id. xxxiii. 
II. f. 49. Dis. lxil. 28. | iy 

yome think that the ancients did not uſe gloves, { chirothece 
vel manice), But they are. mentioned both by Greek and Ro- 


man writers, Homer. Odyfſ. 24. Plin. ep. iii. 5. with fingers, 
(digitalia, -um), Varr. R. R. i. 55. and without them, what . 


we call mittens. | . 
The ancient Romans went with their head bare, (capite a- 

þerto), as we ſee from ancient coins and ſtatues, except at ſa- 

cred rites, games, feſtivals, on journey, and in war. Hence, 
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ther (SOLEA, oav«xwy a flipper or ſandal, quod ſolo pedis 
; _ fubjiciatur, FesTvs), covered only the ſole of the foot, and 


was faſtened on with leathern thongs or ſtrings, (teretibus ha- 
benis vel ob/trigillis vina, Gell. xiii. 21. amentis, Plin. xxxiv. 
6. /. 14.) hence called VincuLa, Ovid. Faſt, ii. 324. Of the 
latter kind there were various ſorts; CREP1DE, vel -DULX, 1b. 
Cic. Rabir. Poſt. 21. Horat. Sat. i. 3. 127. GALLicz, Cic. Phil. 
11. 30. &c. and thoſe who wore them were ſaid to be diſcalcea- 
t1, ( wrodnee ), pedibus intefrs, Tacit, Ann. 1. 59. 

'The Greeks wore a kind of ſhoes, called PHAcas1a, Senec. 
de benef. vii. 21. ; 

The calcei were always worn with the foga when a perſon 
went abroad, Cic. ibid. Plin. Epift. vii. 3. Suet. Aug. 73. whence 
he put them off, (calceos et veſtimenta mutavit), and put on 
( indu?bat vel inducevat) flippers when he went on a journey, 
Cic. Mil. to. Caligula permitted thoſe who choſe, to wear 
flippers in the theatre, Dzo. lix, 7. as he himſelf did in public, 
Det, $2, - F 

Slippers (/#/ee) were uſed at feaſts, Plaut. Truc. v1. 4. 13. 
Florat. Sat. ii. 8. 77. Ep. i. 13. 15. but they put them off 
when about to eat, Martial. it, 50. It was eſteemed effemi- 

nate for a man to appear in public in ſlippers, ( /oleatus), Cic, 
Har. Reſp. 21. Verr. v. 33. Piſ. 6. Liv, xxix. 19. Suct. Cal, 
32. Slippers were worn by women in public, Plaut. Truc. 
11. 8 | 

'The ſhoes of ſenators came up to the middle of their legs, 
- Horat, Sat. 1. 6. 27. and had a golden or filver creſcent hy 
vel lJunula, i. e. litera C) on the top of the foot, Fuvenal. vii, 
192. hence the ſhoe called Lunata pellis, Martial. i. 50. and 
the foot /unata planta, 1d. ii. 29. But this ſeems to have been 
peculiar to Patiician ſenators, Scholinft. in Fuvenal, 

The ſhoes of women were generally white, Quid. Art. Am. 
ii. 271. ſometimes red, ſcarlet, or purple, (rubri, mulle:, 
purpurei), Perf. v. 169, Virg. Ecl. vii.-32. An. i. 341. ye 
low, (/utei vel cerei), Catull. lix. 9. &c. adorned with em- 
broidery and pearls, particularly the upper leathers or upper 
parts, (crepzdarum obſtragula), Plin. ix. 36. f. 56 

Mens ſhoes were generally black ; ſome wore them ſcarlet 
or red, Mqrtial, ii. 29. 8. as Julius Czfar, Dro. xlin. 43- and 
eſpecially under the emperors, adorned with gold, filver, and 
precious ſtones, Plaut. Bacch. ii. 3. 97. Senec. ii. 12. Pn 

xxXvii. 2. They were ſometimes turned up in the Fr 
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the form of the letter 1, called Calcei repandi, Cic. de. Nat. 
D. '. 30- 

The ſenators are ſaid to have uſed four latchets to tie their 
ſhoes, and plebeians only one, Id. xix. 34. Senec. de Tran- 
quill. Anim, 2. 

The people of antient Latium wore ſhoes of unwrought 
leather, (ex cor10 crudo), called PERONES, Yrrg. 27. vii. go. 
as did alſo the Mare, Hernici, and Veftint, who were likewiſe 
clothed in ſkins, Zuvenal, xiv. 195. &c. It was long before 
they learned the uſe of tanned leather, ({ALuTZ ; ex alumine, 
(of alum), quo pelles ſubigebantur, ut molliores fierent), which 
was made of various colours, Martial. ii. 29, vii. 34. 

The poor people ſometimes wore wooden ſhoes, { /c/i2 /:g- 
nee), which uſed to be put on perſons condemned for parri- 
cide, Auf. ad Herenn. 1. 13. de Invent. il. 50. 


Similar to theſe were a kind of ſhoes worn by country peo- 


ple, called SCULPONER, Cato de re R. 59. with which they 
ſometimes ſtruck one another in the face, (os batuebant), Plaut. 
Caſ. ii. 8. 59. as courtezans uſed to treat their lovers, { com- 
mitigare ſandalio caput), 'Terent. Eun, v. 8. 4. 'Thus Ompha- 
le uſed Hercules, 13. | 

'The ſhoes of the ſoldiers were called Caiicz, ſometimes 
ſhod with nails, (clavis /uffixe), See p. 368. of the comedians, 
SOCCI, flippers, often put for /o/ez ; of the tragedians, Co- 
THURNI. DEC P. Z5F, © | 

The Romans ſometimes uſed ſocks or coverings for the 
feet, made of wool or goats hair, called UDONES, Martial. 
xiv. 140. | 

TheRomans alſo had iron ſhoes (SOLEz FERRER) for mules 
and horſes, not fixed to the hoof. with nails as among us, but 
fitted to the foot, ſo that they might be occaſionally put on and 
off, Catull. xviii. 26. Suet. Ner. 30. Veſp. 23. Plin. xxxv. 11. 
{. 49. ſometimes of filver or gold ; (Poppea conjux Neronis de 
licatioribus.yumentis ſuis ſoleas ex auro quoque induere), Id. xxxiit. 
11, f. 49. Dio. Ix. 28. | 

vyome think that the ancients did not uſe gloves, / chirothece 
vel manice), But they are. mentioned both by Greek and Ro- 
man writers, Homer. Odyfſ. 24. Plin. ep. in. 5. with fingers, 


(digitalia, -um), Varr. R. R. i. 55. and without them, what 


we call mittens. ps 


». 


The ancient Romans went with their head bare, (capite a= 


 ferto), as we ſee from ancient coins and ſtatues, except at ſa- 
cred rites, games, feſtivals, on journey, and in war. Hence, 
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422 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


of all the honours decreed toCzſar by the ſenate, he is ſaid to 
have been chiefly pleaſed with that of always wearing a laurel 
crown, becauſe it covered his baldneſs, Suct. Ful. 45. which 
was reckoned a deformity among the Romans Ovid. Art. Am. 
i. 250. Tacit, Annal. iv. 55. Suet, Domit. 18. Fuvenal. iv. 38, 
as among the Jews, II. Kings, ul. 23. 

They uſed, however, in the city, as a ſcreen from the heat 
or wind, to throw over their head the lappet of their gown, 
(laciniam vel finum toge in caput rejicere )}, which they took off 
when they met any one to whom they were bound to ſhew 


reſpect, as the contuls, &c. Plutarch. in Pomp. et quaſt. Rom. 


10. BCE P. IO. 

'Fhe Romans veiled their heads at all ſacred rites but thoſe 
of Saturn, Serv. in Virg. 21. ii, 405. In caſe of ſudden and 
extreme danger, Pla. Moſt. ti, 1. 77. Petron. 7.90. in gritf 
or deſpair, as when one was about to throw himſelf into a ri- 
ver or the hke, Horat. Sat. 11. 3. 37. Thus Cxfar, when af- 
fathnated in the ſenate houſe, Smet. Cz/. 82. Pompey, when 
tlain in Egypt, Dzz. xl. 4. So criminals, when executed, Liv. 
I. 20. Sil, Xi, 259, | | 

At games and feſtivals the Romans wore a woolten cap or 
bonnet, (PILEUS, vel-um), Horat. Ep. i. 13. 15. Martial. x1. 7. 
xiv. 1, Suet. Ner. 57. 5enec. Epilt. 18. which was alſo worn 
by flaves, hence called p1LEATi, when made free, Liv. xxiv. 
16. Plaut. Amph. 1. 303. or fold, Gell. vii. 8. (See p. 35.) 
whence piles is put for liberty, Set. Tib. 4. Martial. ii. 48. 
4. likewiſe by the old and ſickly, Ovid. Art.-Am. i. 73. 

'The Romans on journey uled a round cap like a helmet, 


(GALERUS vel -um), Virg. An. vii. 688. or a broad brim- 


med hat, (PzTasus), Swet, Aug. 82. Hence petaſatus, prepar- 
ed for a journey, Crc. Fam xv. 17. Caligula permitted the 
uſe of a hat like this in the theatre, as a ſcreen from the heat, 
Dio. lix. 7. 12, F-10% $r: 0 | 
The women uſed to dreſs their hair in the form of a hel- 
met or ga/erus, mixing falſe hair (crines fi vel ſuppoſiti) with 


It, Scholio/t, in Fuvenal. vi. 120. 


$o likewiſe warriors, Sil. i. 404. who ſometimes alſo uſed 

a cap of unwrought leather, (CUDO vel -on), S1l. viii. 494- 
XV. 59. | 7 R : g 

'The head-dreſs of women, as well as their other attire, was 

different at different periods. At firſt it was very ſimple. 

They ſeldom went abroad, and when they did, they _ 

" BB ” always 
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always had their faces veiled. But when riches and luxury 
| increaſed, dreſs became with many the chief object of atten- 
tionz hence a woman's toilet and ornaments were called 
MUNDUS MULIEBRIS, her world, Liv. xxxiv. 7. 

'They anointed their hair with the richeſt perfumes, Ovid. 
Met. v. 53. Tibull. iii. 4. 28. and ſometimes painted it, Tb. i. 
9. 43- Ovid. Art. Am. vii. 163. (comam rutilabant vel incendebant, 
made it appear a bright yellow, with a certain compoſition or 
waſh, a /ixivinm or lye 3 /[txivo vel -va, cinere vel cinere lixivin, 
Val. Max. ii. 1. 5, Plin, xiv. 20. ſbumd Batavd vel cauſlicd, 
j. e. /apone, with ſoap, Martial. viii. 33. 20. xiv. 26. Suet, Cad. 
47. Plin. xxviul. 12. f. 51.) but never uſed powder, which is a 
very late invention, firſt introduced in France about the year 
1593» 

"The Roman women frizzled or curled their hair with hot 
irons, (calido ferro vel calamiſtris vibrabant, criſþabant, vel inter- 
quebant), Virg. En. xii. 100. Cic. Brut. 75. hence coma cala- 
miftrata, frizzled hair, Cic. Sext. 8. Homo calamiſtratus, by way 
of contempt, Cic. pg/t red. in Sen. 6. Plaut. Aſin. iti. 3. 37. and 
ſometimes raiſed it to a great height by rows and ſtories of 
curls, Fuvenal. vi. got. Hence ALTUM CALIENDRUM, 1. EC. 
capillitium adulterinum vel capillamentum, Suet. Cal. 11. in ga- 
leri vel galee modum ſuggeſium, 'Tertull. de Cult. Fem. 7.) the 


lofty pile of falſe hair, Horat. Sat. 1. 8. 48. ſugge/ius, vel -um 


come, a$ a building, Stat. Sylv, 1. 2. 114. Coma in gradus forma- 
ta, into ſtories, Swet. Ner. 51. Duinti, xii. Flexus cincinnorum, 
vel annulorum, the turning of the locks or curls, fmbriz vel 
cirrt, the extremities or ends of the curls, Cc. Pif. 11. Fuve- 
nal. Xitl. 165. The locks ſeem to have been fixed by hair 
pins 3 (crinales acus), Propert. 111. 9. 53. Dio. li 14. 


The ſlaves who aſlifbed in frizzling and adjuſting the hair, 


(1n crine componendo), were called CINIFLONES or CiNERAR11, 
Horat. Sat. i. 2. 98. who were in danger of puniſhment if a (in- 
gle lock was improperly placed, (// unus de toto peccaverat orbe 
comarum annulus, incerta non bene fixus acu) ; the whip ('Tau- 
REA, 1. C&. flagrum vel ſcutica de pene taurino) was preſently ap- 
plied, Zuvenal. vi. 491. or the mirror (SpEcUL.UM), made of 
poliſhed braſs or ſteel, of tin or filver, Pin, 34. 19. (. 48. was 
aimed at the head of the offender, Martial. ii. 66. A number 
of females attended, who did nothing but give diretions, Ju- 
venal, ibid, | | 


The hair was adorned w'th gold, and pearls, and precious 


ſtones, Ovid, Her, xv. 75. xxi. 89. Manil, v, 518. ſomctimes- 
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with crowns or garlands and chaplets of flowers, (corone et er. 

ta), Plaut. Afin. iv. 1. 58. bound with fillets or ribbons of ya- 

rious colours, (crinales vitte vel faſcie), Ovid. Met. i. 477. iv. 

6. | 
The head-dreſs and ribbons of matrons were different from 
thoſe of virgins, Propert. iv. 12. 34. Virg. Zn. ii. 168. 

| Ribbons ſeem to have been peculiar to modeſt women; 
hence Y':tte tenues, infigne pudoris, Ovid. Art. Am. i. 31. Nil 
mihi cum vilta, 1. e. cum muliere pudica et cata, Id. Rem. Am. 
6c; | | __ 

N Immodeſt women uſed to cover their heads with mitres, 

 (Mirkz vel mitellz,) Juvenal. iti, 66. Serv, in Firg. An. iv, 
216. Cic, de reſp. Harufp. 21, 

Mitres were likewiſe worn by men, although eſteemed ef- 
feminate, Cic. Rabir. Po. 10. and what was ſtill more o, 
coverings for the cheeks tied with bands (redimzcula vel ligami- 
2a) under the chin, Y:rg. bid. et ix. 616. Propert. 1i. 29. 

An embroidered net or caul (reticulum auratum) was. uſed 
for incloling the hair behind, Fuvenal. ii, 96. called verrca 
from its thinneſs, Martial. viii. 33. 19. 

Women uſed various coſmetics, (medicamina vel lenocinia), 

_ and waſhes or waſh-balls {/megmata ) to improve their colour, 
Ovid. Med. Tac. 51. &c. © Senec. Helv. 16. 'They covered 
their face with a thick paſte, (multo pane vel Zeforio), which 
they wore at home, Fuvenal. vi. 460, &c. 

Poppza, the wife of Nero, invented a fort of pomatum or 
ointment to preſerve her beauty, called from her name POP- 

 PAANUM, made of affes milk, Th:d. et Plin. xi. 41. xxvill. 12: 
f. 50. in which ſhe uſed alſo to bathe. Five hundred afles are ſaid 
to have been daily milked for this purpoſe ; and when ſhe was 
baniſhed from Rome, fifty afſes attended her, 1b:d. et Do. 1xii. 28. 
Some men imitated the women in daubing their faces ; thus 
Otho, ( faciem pane madido linere quotidie conſuevit), Suet, Oth. 
12. Juvenal. ii. 107. Pumice ſtones were uſed to ſmooth the 
ſkin, Plin, xxxv1i. 21, 1. 42. - 

Paint (FUCUS) was uſed'by the Roman women as early as 
the days of Plautus; ceruſe or white lead (cerwſa), or chalk, 

| (creta), to whiten the ſkin, and vermition (minium, purpur iſe 
ſum vel rubrica) to make it red, Plaut. Moft. 1. 3. 101, & 118: 

| Truc. ii. 11. 35, Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 199. Horat, Epod. 12. 10. 
Martial. ii. 41. viii. 33. 17. Hence, fucate, ceruſſate, cre 
te, et minionate, painted, Ibid, in which alſo the men umitat- 
ed them, Cic, Pi. 11, | The 
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The women uſed a certain pl ſter which took off the ſmall 
hairs from their cheeks ; or they pulled them out by the root 
(radicitus vellebant) with inſtruments called VOLSELL A, 
tweezers, Martial. ix. 28: which the men likewiſe did, 1d. 
viii. 47. Suet. Cef. 45. Galb. 22. Oth. 12. Duinitil, 1.6, v. g. 
Proem. viii, The eyes and eye-brows they daubed with a 
black powder or ſoot, (fuligine collinebant), Tertull. de cult. 
fam. 5. Juvenal. ii, 93. Plin. ep. vi. 2. 

When they wanted to conceal any deformity on the face, 
they uſed a patch, (SPLENIUM vel empla/trum), Martial. 11. 
29. 8 ſometimes like a creſcent, (/unatum), Id. viii. 33. 22. 
alſo for mere ornament, Plin. Epit, vi. 2. Hence ſplematus, 


rs Martial. x. 22. Regulus, a famous lawyer under 


omitian, uſed to anoint (circumlinere) his right or left eye, 
and wear a white patch over one fide or the other of his fore- 
head, as he was to plead either for the plaintiff or defendant, 
(Cores ft a v. pro petitore ; alterum, ft a poſſeſſore eſſet aturus,) 

lin. Ep. vi. a | 

The Romans took great care of their teeth by waſhing and 
rubbing them, Plin, Ep. viii. 18. Plin. xxxi. 10. Martial. xiv. 
22. 56. When they loſt them, they procured artificial teeth of 
ivory, Horat. Sat. 1. 8. 48. Martial. 1 20; 73. tt. 41. v. 44. 
X11. 23. If looſe, they bound them with gold, Cic. Legg. ii. 
24. It is ſaid Mſculapius firſt-invented the pulling of teeth, 
(dentis evulfionem), Cic. Nat. D. iv. 57. EDT 

'The Roman ladies uſed -ear-rings (INAURES) of pearls, 
(margarite, bacce, vel uniones,) Horat. Epod. vlii. 14. Sat it. 
3- 241. three or four to each ear, Plin. ix. 35. 1. 56. Senec. 
de Benef. vii. 9g. ſometimes of immenſe value, Set. 7ul. 50. 
Plin. ix. 35. f. 57. hence, Uxor tua locupletis dom#ts, auribus 
cenſum gerit, Senec. Vit. Beat. 17. and of precious ſtones, O- 
vid. Art. Am. i. 432. alſo necklaces or ornaments for the 
neck, (MONILIA), made of gold, and ſet with gems, Yrrg. 
En. i. 658. Ovid. Ifet. x. 264. Cic. Verr. iv. 18. which the 
men alſo uſed, Suet. Galb. 18. Ovid. Met. x. 115. Plin. 1s. 
35- But the ornament of the-men was uſually a- twiſted 
chain, (torquis, v. es,) Vir. Zn. vu. 351. or a circular plate 
of gold, (circulus auri vel aureus) Virg. An. v. 559. allo a 
chain compoſed of rings, {catena, catella, vel catenula), uſed 
both by men and women, Liv. xxxix. 31. Horat, Ep. 1. 17. 
55, Ornaments for the arms were called ARMILLZ2E. 

There was a female ornament called SEGMENTUM, 
worn only by matrons, Ya!. Max. v. 2.1. which ſome ſup- 

| 3H pole 
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Fo | poſe to have been a kind of necklace, Serv. in Virg. An. i. 
658. Jjd. xix, 31. but others more properly, an embroidered 
ribbon, { faſcia, tenia, vel vitta intexta auro,) or a purple 
fringe, (purpurea fimbria vel inflita), ſewed to the cloaths, 
Scholiaft. in Fuv. 11. 124. vi. 89. Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 169, 
Hence Yeftis ſegmentata, an embroidered robe, or having a 
purple fringe, (a crebris ſefionibus,) Plaut. | 

The Roman women uſed a broad ribbon round the breaſt 
called STROPHIUM, which ſerved inſtead of a boddice or 
ſtays, Catull. Ixti. 65. "They had a claſp, buckle, or brace- 
let on the left ſhoulder, called SPINTHER or Spinter, Feſtus, 
Plaut. Men. 1it. 3. 4+ - Ee F- 

'Fhe ordinary colour of cloathsin the time of therepublic was 
whitez but afterwards the women uſed a great variety of co- 
lours, according to the mode, or their particular taſte, Ovid. 
Art. in. 187. 

- Oilk (veftis ſerica vel bombycina) was unknown to the Ro- 
mans til towards the end of the republic. It is frequently 
mentioned by writers after that time, Virg. G. ii. 121. Horat. 
Epod. vill. 15. Suet. Cal. 52, Martial. iti. $2. vill. 33- 68. 1x. 
39. X1. 9, 28. 50. Fuvenal. vi. 259, "The uſe of it was for- 
bidden to men, Tacit. Annal. ii. 33. Vopiſc. Tacit, 10. 
__ Hehiogabalus 15 ſaid to have been the firſt who wore a robe 
of pure ilk, ' (ve/tis holoſerica), before that time it uſed to be 
mixed with ſome other ſtuff, {/ub/ericum ), Lamprid. in Ela- 
gab. 26. 29. "The filk, which had been cloſely woven in In- 
dia, was unravelled, and wrought anew in a looſer texture, 
intermixed with linen or woollen yarn, Pl. vi. 20. ſo thin 
that the body ſhone through it, (ut tranfluceret), Ibid. firlt 
fabricated in the iſland Cos; Plin. xi. 22. {. 26. Hence Yeſtes 

_ Coe for ſerice vel bombycine, tenues vel pellucide, Tibull. 11. 3- 
57. Propert. i. 2. 2. Horat. Sat. 1. 2. 101, YVentus textilis, V- 
nebula, Petron. 55. The Emperor Aurelian, is ſaid to have re- 
fuſed his wife a garment of pure filk, on account of its ex- 
orbitant price, Yopiſc. in Aurel. 45, WES. 5 

_ Some writers diſtinguiſh between ve/tis bombycina and ſerica. 
'The former they make to be produced by the filk-worm, (bom- 
byx), the latter from a tree in the country of the Seres (ling. 
Ser) in India, But moſt writers confound them. It ſeems 
doubtful, however, if /ericum was quite the fame with what 
we now call filk, Plin. xi. 22. f. 25. xxiv. 12. {.. 66. &C- 


 Silk-worms (bombjces) are ſaid to haye been firſt introduced 
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at Conſtantinople by two monks in the time of Juſtinian, A, D. 
551. Procop. de bell. Goth. ww. 17. The Romans were long 1g» 
norant of the manner in which filk was made. | 
Cloaths were diſtinguiſhed, not only from their different 
texture-andcolour, but alſo from theplaces wherethey were ma- 
nufaQtured; thus, YVeftis aurea, aurata, pifta, embroidered with 
gold ; purpurea, conchyliata, Cic. Phil. 1i. 27. offro vel murice 
tinfta, punicea, Tyria vel Sarrana, Sidenia, Aſfſyria, Phenicia ; 
Spartana, Melibea ; Getula, Pana vel Punica, &c. PURPLE, 
dyed with the juice of a kind of ſhell-fiſh called puRPURA or 
MUREX found chiefly at 'Tyre in Aſia; in Memnx, -gis, an 
iſland near the Syrti* Minor, and on the Getulian ſhore of the 
Atlantic ocean, in Africa z in Laconica, in Europe, Pln, ix. 
36. f. 60. The moſt valued purple reſembled the colour of 
clotted blood, of a blackiſh ſhining appearance; whence blood 
is called by Homer, purpureus, Plin. ix. 38. 1. 62. Under 
Auguſtus the violet colour { wis/acea prirpura) came to be in re- 
queſt ; then the red (rubra Tarentina), and the 'Tyrian twice 
died, ( Tyria dibapha, 1. e. bis tina ), Plin. ix. 39. 1. 63. Ho- 
rat. Od. ii. 16. 35. MVeſtis coccinea, vel cocco tinfta, ſcarlet, 
Martial. v. 24. alſo put for purple, Horat. Sat. vi. 102. & 
106. Melitenſis,.e goſfſypio vel xylo, cotton, Cic. Verr. ii. 752. 
Plin. Xix. 1. C04, 1. e. Serica vel bombycina et purpura, fine 
ſilk and purple made. in the iſland Cos or Coos, Horat. Od. iy. 
I3. 13. Sat. 1. 2. IOI, Tib. 11. 4. 29. Juvenal. viii. 101. 
Phrygiana, vel ina, i. e. atu contexta et aureis filis decora, nee- 
dle work or embroidery, Pln.. viii. 48. {. 74 Others read 
here Phryxiana, and make it a coarſe ſhaggy cloth, freeze, op- 
poled to raſa, ſmoothed, without hairs : Yirgata, ſtriped, 
Virg. An. viii. 660. Scutulata, ſpotted or figured,. Zuvenal. 
_ 11. 97. like a cobweb, (aranearum tea), which Pliny calls re- 
te ſcutulatum, Xi. 24. Galbana - vel -ina, green or graſs-colour- 
ed, Pd aagas ibid, (color herbarum), Martial. v. 24. ; worn. 
_ Chiefly by women 3 hence Galbanatus, a man ſo dreſſed, 1d 
1. 82. 5. and Galbani mores, effeminate, i. 97. | Amethy/ſtina, 
of a violet or wine-colour, Jbid. & ii. 57. xiv. 154. Fuvenal.. 
VII. 136. prohibited by Nero, Swet. 32. as the uſe of the wveſtis 
conchiliata, a particular kind of purple, was by Czfar, except- 
to certain perſons and ages, and on-certain days, Swet. .Zut 43. 
Crecita, a garment of a ſaffron colgur, (craccei coloris), Cic. 


Reſp. Har. 21. Sinden, fine linen from. Egypt and Tyre, 


Martial. ll. .1G. iv. I9. 12, Xt. 1- eſti atra vel pullay black. 
Or 1XYoONn gray, uſed in mourning, &c. | FA YEE Onte9 
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was always eſteemed a mark of effeminacy. 


428 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


- In private and public mourning the Romans laid aſide their 
ornaments, their gold and purple, Liv. ix. 7. xxxiv. 7. 

No ornament was more generally worn among the Romans 
than- rings, (ANNULI). This cuſtom ſeems to have been 
borrowed from the Sabines, Liv. i. 11. 'The fevators and e 
quites wore golden rings, Liv. xxiii. 12. xxvi. 36. alfo the le. 
Pony tribunes, Appian. de bell Punic. 63. Anciently none 

ut the ſenators and equites were allowed to wear gold rings, 
Dio. xlviii. 45. | 
The plebeians wore iron rings, unleſs when preſented with 


a golden one for their bravery in war, Czc. Verr. ii. 80, or 


for any other deſert, Syet. Ful. 39. Cic. Fam. x, 31. Mas 
crob, Sat. ti. 10. Under the emperors the right of wearing a 
golden ring was more liberally conferred, and often for fri. 
volous reaſons, Plin. xxxiii. 1. & 2. Swet, Gath. 14. Vitell. 12, 
Tacit. Hift. iv. 3. At laſt it was granted by Juſtinian to all 
citizens, Novell. 78 Some were ſo finical in this reſpeR, as 
to have lighter rings for ſummer, and heavier for winter, Jus 
venal, 1. 28. hence called Semeſftres, Id. vii. 89g. 

"The ancient Romans uſually wore but one ring, on the left 
hand, on the finger next the leaſt ; hence called DiGrTUs AN- 
NULARIS, Gell. x. 10. Macreb, vii. 13. But in later times 
fome wore ſeveral rings, Horat. Sat. 11. 7. 9. fome one on each 
finger, Martial. v. 62. 5. or more, 1d. v. 11, xi. 60. which 


Rings were laid afide at night, and when 
Terent, Heaut. i. 1. 42. alſo by ſuppliants, Ziv, xliii. 16. al, 
Max, viii. 1. 3- and in mourning, Liv. ix. 7. Suet. Hug. 101. 
Tfidor. xix. 31, Wes 

The caſe (cap/ula ) where rings were kept, was called Dac- 
TYLOTHECA, Martial. xi. 60. RE, ec 

Rings were ſct with precious ſtones {gemme ) of various 
kinds ; as jaſper, { /aſpis), ſardonyx, adamant, &c. Martial. 1. 
5o. v. 11. on which were engraved the images of ſome of their 
anceſtors or friends, of a prince or great marl, Cic. Cat. ul. 5. 


Fin. v. 1. Ovid. Trift.- i. 6. 5. Plin. Ep. x. 16. Suet. Tib. 58. 


Senec. de ben. wii. 26. or the repreſentation of ſome ſignal c- 
vent, Suet. Galb. x. or the like, Plin. xxxvii. 1. Plaut. Curc. 
Hi, go. - Thus on Pompey's ring were engraved three tro- 
phies, Dio. xlii. 18. as emblems of his three triumphs, over 
the three parts of the world, Europe, Afia and Africa, Cic: 
Sext. 61. Pis. 13. Balb. 4. & 6. Plin. wii. 26. On Cxfar's 


ring, anarmed Venus, Die. xliii. 43. on that of Auguſtus, firſt 2 


ſphynz, 


they bathed, 1bid, 


- 
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| ſphyax, afterwards the image of Alexander the Great, and at 
laſt his own, which the ſucceeding emperors continued ta 


uſe, Plin. 37. 1, Suet. Aug. 50. Dig, li. 3+ 

Nonius, a ſenator, is ſaid to have been preſcribed by Antony 
for the ſake of a gem in his ring, worth 20,000 ſeſterces, 
Plin. xxxvll. 6. f. 21. | RN 


Rings were uſed chiefly for ſealing letters and papers, (ad 


 fabulas obſignandas, ANNULLUS SIGNATORIUS), acrob. Sat. vii. 
13, Liv. xxvil. 28. Tacit. Annal. ii. 2. Martial, ix. 89. alſo 
cellars, cheſts, caſks, &c. Plaut. Caf. ii, 1. 1. Cic, Fam. xvi, 
26. They were afhxed to certain figns or ſymbols, ( /ymbola, 
v. -i,) uſed for tokens, like what we call Tallies, or Tally flicks, 
and given in contracts inſtead of a bill or bond, Plaut. Bacch. 
li. 3-29. Pſeud. i. 1. 53. . 2. 53+ iv. 7.104, or for any fign, Fu/tin. 
ii, 12, Rings uſed alſo to be given by thoſe who agreed to club 
for an entertainment, ( qui coz&runt, ut de fymbolis efſent, 1. e, qui 
communi ſumptu erant und cenaturi,) to the perſon commiſſh- 
oned to beſpeak it, (quz ei rei prefeuseft), Ter. Eun. iii. 4. I, 
Plaut, Stich. 11. 1. 28. & 34, from fymb3la, a ſhot or reckon» 
ing 3 hence /ymbolam dare, to pay his reckoning, Ter. And. 1. 
1, 61. Afymbolus aq cenam venire, without paying, 1d. Phorm. 
It. 2, 25. Gell, vi. 13. 'The Romans anciently called a ring 
UNGULUS, from unguis, a nail; as the Greeks, aur from 
daxrunee, A finger ; afterwards both called it /ymbI/us, v. -um, 
Plin. xxx11i. 1, Cf. 4. 
| When a perſon at the point of death delivered his ring to 
| any one, it was eſteemed a mark of particular affeCQtion, Curt. 
x. &. Tuſtin. *li. 15. Val. Max. vii. 88, | 
Rings were uſually pulled off from the fingers of perſons 
dying, Swet. Tib. 83. Cal. 12. but they ſeem to have been ſome» 
times put on again before the dead body was burnt, Prop. iv. 
7.9. RE LOT | 
Rings were wn by women as well as men, both before 
and after marriage, Horat. Od. i. 9. 23. Terent. Hec. iv. 1. 59, 
V. 3. 30, It ſeems any free woman might wear a golden one, 
Plant. Caf. ii. 5. 63. and Ifidarus ſays, all free men, zix 32, 
_ contrary to other authors. A ring uſed to be given by a man to 
the woman he was about to marry, as a pledge of their in- 
tended union, (ANNULUs PRONUBUS), Fuvenal. vi. 27. a plain 
iron one (ferreus fine gemma) according to Pliny, xxxi. I. 
But others make it of gold, Tertull. Apolog. 6. Thd. xix.. 32. 
Thoſe who triumphed alſo wore an iron ring, Plin. 33.1. {. 4+ 
Phe ancient Romans, like other rude nations, ſuffered _ 
| | ard 
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beards to grow, Liv. v. 41. (hence called barbatz, Cic. Mur, 12. 
Cl. 14. Fin. iv. 23. Juyenal. iv. 103. but barbatus is alfo put 
for a full grown man, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 249. Fuvenal. x. 56. 
Martial win. 52.) till about the year of the city 454, one P. 
"Ticinius Mznas or Mzna brought barbers from Sicily, and 
firſt introduced the cuſtom of ſhaving at Rome, Pln. vii. 59, 
_ which continued to the time of Hadrian, who, to cover ſome 
excreſcences on his chin, revived the cuſtom of letting the 
beard grow, Spartian. Adrian. 26. but that of ſhaving was ſoon 
after reſumed, | 
'The Romans uſually wore their hair ſhort, and dreſſed it 
(ce/ariem, crines, capillos, comam vel comas, peftebant vel come- 
bant ), with great care, eſpecially i later ages, when attention 
to this part of dreſs was carried to:the greateſt exceſs, Senec, 
de brev. vitz, 12. Ointments and perfumes were uſed even 
in the army, Swet. Cz/. 67. / | 
When young men firſt began to ſhave, (cum barba reſefa eft, 
Ovid, 'Trift. iv. 10. 58.) they were ſaid porere barbam, Huet, 
Cal. 10. The day on which they did this was held as a feſti- 
val, and preſents were ſent them by their friends, Zuvenal. iii. 
187. Martial. iii. 6, | | 
'The beard was ſhaven for the firſt time ſooner or later at 
pleaſure : ſometimes when the 7oga wirilzs was aflumed, Suet. 
Cal. 10. but uſually about the age of twenty-one, Macrob. in 
Som. Scip. 1. 6. Auguſtus did not ſhave till twenty-five, Dro. 
_ xlviii. 34. Hence 'young men with a long down (/anuge ) 
were called Juvenes barbatuli, Cic. Att. 1, 14. or-bene barbat!, 
Id; Cat--1h- 10. --- Fae” EE 86h 
The firſt growth of the beard ( prima barba vel lanugo ) ws 
conſecrated to ſome god, Petron. 29, thus Nero conſecrated 
his in a golden. box (pixide aurea) ſet with-pearls to Jupiter Ca- 
_ Pitolinus, Smet. Ner. 12. At the ſame time the hair of the 
Head was cut and conſecrated alſo, uſually to Apollo, Martial. 
3. 32. - Till then they wore it uncut, either. looſe, Horat, 0. 
It. 5. 23. Hit. 20. 13. iv. 10. 3- or bound behind in a knot, (7- 
nodabant, vel nodo religabant ), Id. Epod, xi. 42. Hence they 
. were called CariLtaTI, Perron: 27. 560i no 3 
Both men and women among the Greeks and Romans uſed 
to let their hair grow ( paſcere, alere, nutrire, promittere vel /u0- 
mittere), in honour of ſome divinity, not only in youth, but 
afterwards, Virg. An. vii. 391. Stat. Sylv. wi. Pref. i car. 
4+ 6. Theb. ti. 253. vi. 607. Genſorin. de D., N. 1- Plutarch. in 
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The. as the Nazarites among the Jews, Numb, vi. 5. So Paul, 
As. xviil. 18. | 

'The Britons in the time of Czfar ſhaved the reſt of their bo- 
dy, all except the head and upper lip, Ce/. Þ. C. v. 10. 

In grief and mourning the Romans allowed their hair and 
beard to grow, { promittebant vel ſubmittcbant ), Liv. vi. 16. Suet. 
Jul. 67. Aug. 23. Cal. 24. or let it flow diſhevelled, {/olvebant), 
Liv. 1. 26. Terent. Heaut. 1. 3. 45. Virg. Zn. ii. 65. Ovid. 


Faſt ii. $13. tore it, (/acerabant vel evellebant ), Cic. 'Cuſc. iii. 


26. Curt. x. 5. or covered it with duſt and aſhes, YVirg. 2. 
xit, Gog. Catull.-xliv. 224. 'The Greeks, on the contrary, in 
grief cut their hair and ſhaved their beard, Senec. benef. v. 6. 
Plutarch. in Pelopid. et Alexand. as likewiſe did ſome barbarous 


nations, Set, Cal. 5. It was reckoned ignominious among the 


Jews to ſhave a perſon's beard, 2 Sam. x. 4. Among the Catz, 
a nation, of Germany, a young:man was not allowed to ſhave 
or cut his hair, till he had ilain an enemy, Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 
31. So Civilis, m conſequence of a vow, 1d. Hift. iv. 61. 
'Fhoſe who profeſſed philoſophy alſo uſed to ler their beard 
grow, to give them an air of gravity, Horat. Sat. 1. 3. 133+ 11. 
3- 35» Art. Poet. 297. Hence Barbatus magiſter, tor yocrates, 
Perſ. ww. 1. but hber barbatus, 1, e:  willeſus, rough, Martial. 
xiv. 84. barbatus vivit, without ſhaving, 1d. xi. 85. 18. ti 
Auguſtus uſed ſometimes to clip (ztondere forfice) his beard, 
and ſometimes to. ſhave it, (raderenovaculd, 1. e. radendam cu- 
rare vel facere), Suet. Aug. 79. Do Martial. 11. 17. Some uſed 
to pull the hairs from the root, {p/os vellere), with an inſtru- 
ment called VOLSELLa, nippers or ſmall pincers, Plaut. Curc. 
Iv. 4. 22. Suet. Caf. 45. not only of the face, but the legs, &c. 
1d. Jul. 45. Aug. 68. Galb. 22. Oth. 12. Martial. v. 62. viii. 
46. ix. 28. Puintl 1.6. V. 9. viii. proem. or to burn them out 
with the flame of nut ſhells, {/uburere nuce ardenti ), Suet. Aug. 
68, or of walnut ſhells, (adurere candentibus jugulandium puta- 
mimbus ), as the tyrant Dionyſius did, Cic. Tufe. v. 20. Off ii. 
7.0r with a certain ointment called Ps1LoTHRUM vel DROPAX, 
Martial. iii. 74. vi.'93- x. 65. or with hot pitch or rofin, which 
Juvenal calls calidi faſcia viſci, ix. 14. for this purpoſe certain 
women were employed called UsTRIcULz, Tertull. de pall. 4. 
This pulling of the hairs, however, was always reckoned a 
mark of great effeminacy, Gell. vii. 12. Cic. Roſe. Com. 7. Plin. 
Ep. 29. 1. /. 8. except from the armpits, (alz vel axille ), Ho- 
rat, Epod. xii. 5. Senec, Ep. 114. Juvenal. xi. 157. as likewiſe 
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to uſe a mirror when ſhaving, F#venal. ii. 99. Martial. vi. 64, 
4. the operation being performed by a ſlave. 

The Romans under the emperors began to uſe a kind of pe- 
ruke or periwip, to cover or ſupply the want of hair, called 
CAPILLAMENTUM, Swe. Cal. 11.or GaLERUs, Juvenal. 
vi. 120. or GALERICULUM, Szet. Oth. 12. The falſe hair (crines 
fi, vel ſuppofitt) ſeems to have been fixed on a ſkin, Martial, 
x1v. 50. This contrivance does not appear tohave beenknown 

In the time of Julius Czfar, Smet. ul. 45. - 

| In great families there were ſlaves for dreſſing the hair and 
ſhaving, (TONSORES), Ovid. Met. xi. 182. Marital. vi. 53, 
and for cutting the nails, Plaut. Aw. ii. 4. 33. Tibull. 1.8, 11, 
Pal. Max. ii. 2. 15. ſometimes female flaves did this, ('Tox- 


J  STRICES), Cir. Tuſc. v. 20. Plaut. Truc. i. 3. 69. 
.=- There were for poorer people public barbers ſthopsor ſhades, 
3 (TONSTRINA), much frequented, Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 39. 


Horat. Ep. i. 7. 50. where females alſo uſed to officiate, Mar- 
tial, tt. 17. | | 
Slaves were dreſſed nearly in the ſame manner with the poor, Y 
people, (See p. 417-) in clothes of a darkiſh colour, (pr/lat:), 3 
and flippers, (crepidati }; hence veftis ſervilts, Cic. Pif. 38. Ser- I 
vilis habitus, 'Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 36. | 
_ Slaves in white are mentioned with diſapprobation, Plart. 
Cafin. ii. ſc. wult. Suet, Dom. 12. They wore either a ſtrait tunic 
called Exomis or fuprHTHERA, Gell, vii. 12. Hefych. 16. or 1 
coarſe frock { lacerria et cucullus), Horat. Sat. ti. 7. $4. Juven- 
al.-ii. 170. Martial. x. 76. | | | 
| It was once propoſed in the ſenate, that ſlaves ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed from citizens by their dreſs; but it appeared dan- 
gerous to diſcover their number, Senec. de clem. i. 24. Ejift. 
38. : 1 Ae: 
| Slaves wore their beard and hair long. When manumitted, 
they ſhaved their head and put on a cap, (pileus), Juvenal.. 
171. Plaut. Amphit. 1. 1; 306. P- 41. 42 
' In like manner, thoſe who had eſcaped from ſhipwreck ſha- 
.ved their head, Plaut. Rud. v. 2. 16, Fuvenal. xii. 81. Lucian 
in Ermitim. In calm weather mariners neither cut their hair 
nor nails, Petron. 104. So thoſe accuſed of a capital crime, 
when acquitted, cut their hair and ſhaved, and went to the 
Capitol to return thanks to Jupiter, Afartial. ii. 74. Plin. £7: 
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E | The ancients regarded ſo much the cutting of hair, that 
nf they believed no one died, till Proſerfina, either in perſon mA 
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repos, cut of a hair from the head, which 
was conſidered as a kind of firſt fruits of conſecration to Pluto, 
Virg. En. w. 698. Hor. Od, 1. 28. 20, 


the miniſtration of A 


il. ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS, EXER- 
CISES, BATHS, PRIVATE GAMES, &c. 


Tas principal meal ofthe Romans was what they called CQZ- 


NA, ſupper, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been anciently 
their only one, 1fdor. xx. 2. 


'The uſual time for the cana was the ninth hour, or three 
o'clock afternoon in ſummer, Cic. Fam. ix. 26. Martial, i. 8. 
6. and the tenth hour in winter, Au#, ad Herenn, iv. 51. Plin. 


Ep. iii. 1, It was eſteemed Juxurious to ſup more early, Juve- 
nal. 1. 49. Plin. pan. 49. 


An entertainment begun before the uſual time, and prolong- 


ed till late at night, was called CONVIVIUM IN'TEMPES- 
TIVUM ; if prolonged till near morning, COENA ANTELU-= 
CANA, Circ. Cat. it. 10. Cic. Arch 6. Mur 6. Perr. lit. 25. 
Sen. 14. Att 1x. 1. Senec. de ira, ii 28. Suet, Cal. 45. Suchas 
feaſted in this manner, were ſaid epulari vel vivere DE DIE, 


Liv. xxv. 23. Cat. 47. 6. Suet, Ner. 27. Curt.v. 22, and IN DIEM © 


vivere, when they had no thought of futurity, Cc. Phil. i 34. 
Tuſc. v.11. Orat. ii. 40. Plin. Ep.v. 5. a thing which was ſub- 
ject to the animadverfion of the cenſors. | 

— Aboutmid-day the Romans tookanother meal called PRAN- 
DIUM, dinner, which anciently uſed to be called COENA, 
( xowny 1, E, cibus communis, a pluribus ſumptus, Plutarch. Sympol. 
VIIi. 6, Ifid xx. 2. quo Plinius alludere videtur, Ep. ii, 6.) becauſe 
taken in company ; and food taken in the evening, (cibus ve/- 
pertinus ), VESPERNA, Feſtus in COENA., But when the Romans 
upon the increaſe of riches began to devote longer time to the 


cena or common meal, that it might not interfere with buſi- 


neſs, it was deferred till the evening ; and food taken at mid- 
day was called PRANDIUM. » 0” 

At the hour of dinner the people uſed to be diſmiſſed from 
the ſpeCtacles, Set. Claud. 34. Cal. 56. 58. which cuſtom firſt 
began, A, U, 693. Dio. xxxvii. 46. 
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They took only a little light food (cibum levemet facilem fumes 
bant,v.gufiabant, Plin. Ep. 11. 4. for dinner, without any formal 
preparation, Cel/: 1: 3. Horat. Sat. 1. 6. 127. 11. 4. 22. Senee. 
Epilt. 84. Martial. xiii. 30. but not always fo, Plaut. Pen vii. 
$. 14, Cic. Verr. 1.19. Horat. Sat. il. 3. 245. Suet, Claud. 33, 
Domit, 21. | q : | 

vometimes the emperors gave public dinners to the whole 
Roman people, Suet. ul. 38. Tib. 20. | 

A dinner was called PRANDIUM CANINUM vel ab/emwum, at 
which no wine was drunk, ( quod canis vino caret }, Gell. xiii. 
29. PSS | 

In the army, food taken at any time was called PRANDI- 
UM, Liv. xxviii. 14. and the army after it, PRANSUs PARATVUs 
Gell; xv. 12>. | 

Belides the prandium and cena, it became cuſtomary, to take 
in the morning a breakfaſt, (JENTACULUM), Plaut. Cure. 
1, I. 72. Suet, Vitell. 13. Martial. xiii. 31. xiv. 223. and fome- 


thing delicious after ſupper to eat with their drink, called CO- 


MISSATIO, Smet. Vitell. 13. Domit. 21. They uſed ſometimes 
to ſup in one place, and take this after-repalſt in another, 161d, 
L:v. xl. 7. 9. Plaut. Moſt. 1.4. 5. , 
As the entertainment after ſupper was often continued till 
late at night. Set. Tit.7. hence COMISSAR1, to feaſt luxuriouſly, 
to revel, to riot. (wu tur, @ xopuny VICWS, Feſtus, vel pottus a rwwrr, 
Comr:s, the god of noctural merriment and feaſting among the 
Greeks), Hor. Od iv. 1. 9. Pun, xi, 3. 57, COMISSATIO, 
a feaſt of that kind,.revelling or rioting after ſupper, Czc. Cat, 
il. 5. ur, 6, Czl. 15. Martial. xii. 48. 11. COMISSATOR, a 


perſon who indulged in ſuch feaſting, a companion or aſloci- 


ate in feaſting and revelling, Ter. Adelph .v. 2. 8. Liv. xl. 7, 
Martial. iv. 5. 3. ix. 62. 15. Petron. 65. Gell. i. 14. Hence 


Cicero calls the favourers of the conſpiracy of Catiline, after 


it was ſuppreſſed, Comis8aTORES CONJURATIONIS, Att. 1. 
Ig. t 
Dome took food betwixt dinner and ſupper, called MEREN- 
DA, {quia vulg? dabatur iis, qui zre merebant, 1. &. merce- 
nariis antequam labore mitterentur ; a domino ſeu condu#tore), 
Plaut. Molt. iv, 2. 50. or ANTECOENA, vel -ium, Ifidor. xx. 2: 

The ancient Romans lived on the ſimpleſt fare, chiefly on pot- 
tage, (puls }, or bread and pot-herbs ; (hence every thing eat- 


_ en With bread or beſides bread, was afterwards called PUL- 


MEN'FUM._ or PULMENTARIUM, (34ene, epſonium, called 
Scotland, Kitchen), Plin. xviii. 8. Varra-de Lat. Lingeir: 22. 
We. | Rn Ko el. | | . Horat, 
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Horat. Sat. 11. 2. 20, Ep. i. 18. 48. Senec. Ep. 87. Phdr. ui. 
7. 23. Juvenal. vii. 185. xiv. 171. Un&a pulmentaria, i. &. 
lauta et delicata fercula, nice delicate diſhes, Per. iti. 102.) 
Their chief magiſtrates, and moſt illuſtrious generals when 
out of office, cultivated the ground with their own hands, ſat 
down at the fame board. and partook of the ſame food with' 
their ſervants. They ſometimes even dreſſed their dinner 
themſelves, as CURTUS, Pln. xix. 5. /. 26. Zuvenal. xi 79. 
or had it brought them to the field by their wives, 7artial. 
Vi. 04. | 

But when riches were introduced by the extenſion of con- 
queſt, the manners of the people were changed ; luxury ſeiz- 
ed all ranks, Sevior armis luxuria incubuit, vittumgque ulciſcitur 
orbem, Juvenal. vi. 291. The pleaſwes of the table became 
the chief object of attention. Every thing was ranſacked to 


 gratify the appetite, (ve/cend: cauſd terrd marique omnia exqui= 


rere, &c, vall. Cat. 13.) * La: EM 
The Romans at firſt ſat at meals, Serv. in YVirg. An vii. 
176. as did alſo the Greeks. Homer's heroes ſat on ſeparate 
ſeats (8,0,, ſelia), around the wall, with a ſmall table before 
each, on which the meat and drink were ſet, Ody/ſ. i. ti. &c. 
vii. & viii- So the Germans, Tacit. 22. 
The cuſtom of reclining (accumbend;) on couches, (LECTI 


vel 'Tort), was introduced from the nations of the eaſt ; at_ 


firſt adopted only by the men, Yal. Max. v. 1. 2. but after- 
wards allowed alſo to the women. It was uſed in Africa in 
the time of Scipio Africanus the elder, Z:v. xxviil. 28. 


The images of the gods uſed to be placed in this poſture in 


a Lei/terniums, that of Jupiter reclining on a couch, and thoſe 
of Juno and Minerva ereCt on ſeats, Val. Max. ii. 1. 2. 

\ Boys and young men below ſeventcen, fat at the foot of the 
couch of their parents or friends, (7 ims leo vel ſub/ellio, vel 
ad lei fulcra afſidebant), Suet. Aug. 64. at a more frugal ta- 
ble, (propria et parciore mend), Tacit; Anm xiii. 16. ſome- 


times alſo girls, Suet. Claud. 32. and perſons of low rank, 
 Plaus. Stich. ite 2. 32+ V- 4. 21. Donat. in Vit. Terent, 


The cuſtom of reclining took place-only at ſupper. 'Dhere 
was no formality at other meals. Perſons took them alone or 
in company, either ſtanding or fitting, Swet. Aug. 78. 


The place where they ſupped was antiently called COINA- 


CULUM, in the higher part of the houſe, Yarro de Lat. ling. 
iv. 33- whence the whole upper part, or higheſt ſtory of a 
43 1-12 | houle 
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houſe was called by that name, Liv. xxxix. 40. Suet. Vit, q, 
afterwards CONATIO, Svet. Ner. 31. Juvenal. vii. 183. or 
FRICLINIUM, Cic. Att. 52. Suet. Czſ 43. Tib. 72. becauſe 
A three couches (+,7,; xx, tres lefti, triclinares vel diſcubitorii) 
by were ſpread {fernebantur) around the table, on which the 
| gueſts _ recline, Serv, in Virg. An. 1.698. - 
Wo | On each couch there were commonly three. They lay with 

the upper part of the body reclined on the left arm, the head 
a litte raiſed, the back ſupported by cuſhions, ( pulvini, v. -i/- 
/i), and the limbs ſtretched out at full length, or a little bent ; 
the feet of the firſt behind the back of the ſecond, and his feet 
behind the back of the third, with -a pillow between each. 
The head of the ſecond was oppoſite to the breaſt of the firſt, | 
1o that, if he wanted to ſpeak to him, eſpecially if the thing 
was to be ſecret, he was obliged to lean upon his boſom, (:: 
 finu recumbere, Plin, Ep. iv. 22). thus, John, xiii 23. In 
| converſation, thoſe who ſpoke raiſed themſelves almoſt up- 
right, ſupported by cuſhions, When they ate, they raiſed 
themſelyes vn their elbow, Horat. Od. i. 27. 8. Sat. 4. ii. 39. 
and made uſe of the right hand, ſometimes of both hands; 
for we do not read of their uſing either knives or forks : hence 
Manus un&z, Hor. Ep. i. 16. 23. 
"uy  __He who reclined at the top, (ad caput lei), was called 
+4 SUMMUS vel primus, the higheſt ; at the foot, IMUS vel 
134 ulti.nus the loweſt ; between them, MEDIUS, which was ef- 
-44 teemed the moſt honourable place, Yirg. ib. Horat. Sat.n 8. 20. 
If a conful was preſentat a feaſt, his place was the loweſt 
on the middle couch, which was hence called Locus Coxsu- 
L&R1S, becauſe there he could moſt conveniently receive any 
meſſages that were ſent to him, Plutarch. Sympoſ. ii. 3 The 
maſter of the feaſt reclined at the top of the loweſt couch, 
next to the conſul. ED 
Sometimes in one couch there were only two, ſometimes 
four, Horat. Sat. i. 4. 86. It was reckoned ſordid to have 
more, Cz. Pi}. 27. NS 
Sometimes there wete only two couches in a room 3 hence 
called BICLINIUM, 2win#il. i, 5. Plaut. Bacch. iv. 4+ 69- 
& 102. | WES 
| The number of couches depended on that of the gueſts, 
which Varro ſaid ought not to be below the number of the 
| Graces, nor above that of the Muſes, Gell. xiii, 11. 90 
the time of Plautus, the number of thoſe who reclined 0? 
| | Bad's DP 1 | couches 
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couches did not exceed nine, S$?:ch. 111. 2. 31. 1v. 2, 12, The 
perſons whom thoſe who were invited had liberty to bring with 
them, were called UMBRA, uninvited gueſts, Hor. Sat. ii. 
8. 22. £þ. 1. V. 28. wil 

'The bedfteads (SroxNDaA) and feet (FULCRA vel pedes) were 
made of wood, Ovid. Met. viii. 656. ſometimes of filver or 
gold, Suet. Ful. 49. or adorned with plates, (brafee vel lami- 


ne) of ſilver, Suet. Cal. 22. Martial. viii. 35. 5. On the couch 


was laid a mattreſs or quilt, (CuLciTa, Fuvenal. v. 17. Plin. 
XiX. I. vel MATTA, Ovid. Faft. vi. 680.) {tuffed with feathers 
or wool, Cic. Tuſc. ni. 19. anciently with hay or chaff, {fo 
vel acere aut paleg), Varro de Lat. ling. iv. 35. All kinds of 
ſtuffing (omnia farcimina) were called 'TOMENTUM quaſi 
tondimentum, Suet. Tib. 54. Martial. x1. 22. xiv. 150. 

A couch with coarſe ſtuffing, (conciſa palus, 1. e. arundines 
paluftres), a pallet, was called Tomentum CIRCENSE, becauſe 
ſuch were uſed in the circus ; oppoſed to Tomentum LinGo- 
NICUM, v. LEUCONICUM, Martial. xiv. 160. Sen. de vit. beat. 25. 

At firſt couches ſeem to have been covered with herbs or 


leaves z Hence LECTUS, a couch, (quod herbis et frondibus 


leCtis incubabant), Varro de Lat. Ling. w. 35. vel 'LORUS, 
(quia veteres ſuper herbam tortam. diſcumbebant, Id. et Serv. ir 
Virg. An, 1. 708. v. 388. vel, ut ali: dicunt, quod leFus toris, 
1, e. funibus tenderetur, Horat. Epod. xi1. 12.) or with ſtraw, 
(ftramen vel ftramentum), Plin. viii. 48. Horat, Sat, it. 3. 
117. RG "ca 

'The cloth or ticking which covered the mattreſs. or couch, 


the bed-covering (operimentum vel involucrum), was called TO- 


RAL, Horat. Sat. ii. 4. 84. Ep. 1. 5. 22. by later writers, 
Torale linteum, or SEGESTRE, v.-trum, v. -trium, Varro ibid; or 
Lopix, which is alſo put for a ſheet or blanket, Jwuvenal. vi. 
- 194. vii. 66. Martial. xiv. 148. 152. Lodicula, a ſmall blan- 
ket or flannel coverlet for the body, Suet. Aug. 85. 

On folemn occaſions the couches were covered with ſuperb 
cloth, with purple and embroidery, (STRAGULA vESTTS,) Cic: 
Perr. ii. 19, Liv. xxxiv. 7. Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 3. 118. pita fira- 


gula, '"P1bull. i. 2. 79. Textile tragulum,, an embroidered co- 


verlet, with a beautiful matreſs below, (pulcherrimo ftrato }, 


Cic. 'Tuſc. v. 21. but ſome read here pulcherrim? ; as, Lefus 
ſtratus conchyliate periftromate, beſpread with a purple covering, 


Cic. Phil, ii. 29. alſo ATTALICA peripetaſmata, Cic. Verr. iv. 
12. much the fame with what Virgil calls /uperba auleza, fine 
tapeſtry, Zn, i, 697. ſaid to haye been firſt invented at the 
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Plin. viii. 48. Babylonica periftromata conſutaque tapetia, wrought 
with needle work, Plaut. Stich. ii. 2. 54. 
Hangings (aulza) uſed likewiſe to be ſuſpended from the 


top of the room to receive the duſt, Horar. Sat. ii. 8. 54. Serv. 
in Virg. ZEn. 1. 697. | 

Under the emperors inſtead of three couches was intro- 
duced the uſe of one of a ſemicircular form, thus C, called 
SIGMA from the Greek letter of that name, which uſually 
contained ſeven, ara. ix. 48. ſometimes eight, called 
alſo STIBADIUM, 7d. xiv. 87. But in later ages the cuſtom 


was introduced, which till prevails in the Eaſt, of fitting or 


court (in aula, hinc aULza), of Attalus king of Pergamug, 


reclining on the floor at meat, and at other times. on cuſhions, 


AccuBITa, Scholiajt, in Fuvenal.v. 17. Lamprid. Heliog. 1 9. 
& 25. covered with cloths, ACccuBiTalLia, Treb. Pollia im 
Claud. 14. 

'Fhe tables (MENS) of the Romans were antiently ſquare, 
and called C1B1L1.#, YVarro de Lat. ling. iv. 25, Feſtus ; on three 
fidesoi which were placed three couches, the fourth fide wasleft 
empty for the ſlaves to bring in and out the diſhes. When the 
ſemicircular couch or the 5:72 came to be uſed, tables were 
made round, Fuvenal. 1. 137. | | 

'The tables of the great were uſually made of citron or map- 
ple wood, and adorned with ivory, Cic. Verr, iv. 17, Marti- 
al. xiv. 89. & 90. 11. 43. Plin. xii. 15: . 29. 

The tables were ſometimes brought in and out with the 


diſhes on them , hence, A1en/am aePONERE, Plaut. Afen. v. 1.” 
2. 1d. Moſt. 1.3. 150. 11. 1. 26. Cic. Att, xiv. 21. Ovid. Mit. 


Viil. 570. et AUFERRE, Plaut, Amph. it. 2. 175. vel REMOVERE, 
Virg. Zn. 1. 220. & 627 bur ſome here take men/e for the 
diſhes. Sometimes the diſhes were ſet down on the table ; 
hence c:bum, lances, patinas, vel cenam menſts APPONERE, Virg. 
LEn. iv. 602. Cic. Tuſe. v. 32. Verr. iv. 226 Att, vi. 1. Epus 
lis men/as onerare, Virg. G. iv. 388. DEMERE wel TOLLERE, 
Plaut Mil. ini. 1, 155, &c. J : 

Mzrnsa is ſometimes put for the meat or diſhes, (Janx, patina, 
patellaveldiſcus ); hence PRIMA MENSA, for prima fercula,the firſt 
courſe, the meat, Macrob. Sat. vii. 1. SECUNDA MENSA, the 
{econd courſe, the fruits, &c. (be/laria), or the deſert, Cic. Att. 
Xiv. 6. Fam. Xvi. 21. Virg. G. i. 101. Nep. Ageſ. 8. Mitterc de 
men/a to ſend ſome dith, or part of a diſh toaperſon abſent, Cc. 


Att. v. 1, Dapes menſ# brevis, a thort meal, a frugal table, He- 


rat. Art. Þ» 198. metjda opima, 91l, Xl. 283, F:- 
F | | | gi - Virgil 
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_ Virgil uſes men/z for the cakes of wheaten bread (adorea [;ba, 
vel cerale ſolum. SOLUM omne dicitur, quod aliquid ſuſtinet, 
Serv. in Virg. Ecl. vi. 35. Zn. v. 199. Ovid Met 1. 73.) put 
under the meat, which he calls :rbes becauſe of their circular 
figure, and guadre, becauſe each cake was divided into four 
parts, quarters,or quadrants, by twoſtraightlinesdrawn through 
the centre, Virg. /£n. vii. 1 6. Hence aliend wivere guadra, at 
another's expence or table, Fuvenal. v. 2. findetur quadra, 1. e. 
fruſium panis, the piece of bread, Horat. Fp. 1. 17. 49. 50 qua- 
dra placente vel caſei, Martial. vi. 75. X11. 32. 18. 

A table with one foot was called Monoronrium. Theſe were 
of a circular figure, (orbes), uſed chiefly by the rich, and com- 
monly adorned with ivory and ſculpture, Zwuvenal. 1. 138. xi. 
I2J. 

1 ſide-board wascalled ABACUS, Lzv. xxxix. 6. Cic. Perr. 
iv. 16. 25. Tuſc. v. 21. or DELPHICA, ſc. menſa, Vet. Schol, in 
Juvenal. 114i. 204. Martial, x11. 67. Cic. Verr. iv. 59. Lays aL- 
BUS, 1. @. menſa marmoren, Horat. Sat. 1. 6. 116. 

'The table of the poorer people commonly had three feet, 
(TRIPES), Horat. Sat. i. 3. 13. Ovid. Met. vill. 661, 

'[he ancient Romans did not uſe table-cloths, (mantilia), but 
wiped the table with a ſponge, Martial. xiv. 44. or with a 
coarſe cloth, (gausr&pe ), Horat. Sat. 11. 8. 11. 

Before the gueſts began to eat, they always waſhed their 
hands, and a towel (MANTILE, v. -tele, -telle, -um, v, tum), 
was furniſhed them in the houſe where they ſupped to dry 
them, Virg. Zn.1. 702. G. iv. 377. But each gueſt ſeems to 
| havebrought with him fram home the table-napkin (MAPPA) 
orcloth, which he uſed in time of eating to wipe his mouth and 
hands. artial. xii. 29, Horat. ii. 8. 63. but not always, Hor. 


Ep. i. 5. 22, The mappa was ſometimes adortied with a purple. 


fringe, {l/ato clavo), Mart. iv 46 17. 

The gueſts uſed ſometimes, with the permiſſion of the maſ- 
ter of the feaſt, to put ſome part of the entertainment into the 
mappa, and give it to their-flaves to carry home, Marr. ii. 32. 

Lable-cloths(/intea villsſa, gausipa vel mantilia), began to be 
uſed under the emperors, Martial. xiv. 138. xii. 29. 12. 


In later times the Romans before ſupper uſed always tw 
bathe, Plaut. Stich, v. 2. 19, The wealthy had baths, (BAL. 


NEUM, vel Balineum, plur. -nee, vel -a ), both cold and hot, 
at their own houſes, Cic. de Orat. ii. 55. There were public 
baths (BALNEa) for the uſe of the citizens at large, Cic. Cel. 


26. Horat, Ep. I. 1. 92. where there were ſeparate apartments 
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for the men and women, (bal/nea virilia et muliebria }, Varro de 
Lat. ling. vii. 42. Vitruy, v. 10. Gell. x. 3. Each paid to the 
bath-keeper (balnearor } a ſmall coin, (quadrans ), Horat. Sat, 
uvenal. vi. 446. Hence res guadrantaria, for 
balneum, dSenec. Epiſt. 86. Duadrantaria permutatio, i. e. pro 
quadrante capiam ſui fecit, Cic. Czl 26. So quadrantaria is put 
for a mean harlot, P21inft. viii, 6. Thoſe under age paid no- 
thing, Zuvenal. vi. 446. / 
The uſual time of bathing was two o'clock (oFava hora) in 
ſummer, and three in winter, Plin. Ep. iii. 1. Martial, x. 48. 
The Romans before bathing took various kinds of exerciſe, 
(exercitationes campeſires, poſt deciſa negotia campo, {c.Martio. Hor, 
Ep. 1. 1. 59.) as the ball or tennis, (PILA), Horat. Sat. i. 5, 
48.throwing the javelin and the piscus or quoit, a round bul- 
let of ſtone, iron, or lead, with a thong tied to it, Horat. Od, 
1. 8. 11, the PALUS, or PaLaR1a, Zuvenal. vi. 246. (See p. 
376.) riding, running, leaping, &c. Suet. Aug. 83. Martial, 
Vil. JIe : | 
There were chiefly four kinds of balls; 1.—PILA Tr1G0- 
NALIS vel TRIGON, fo called, becauſe thoſe who played at it 
were placed in a triangle, (:zw,) and toſſed it from one a- 
nother, he who firſt let it come to the ground was the loſer, 


 —2, FOLLIs vel fell:culus, inflated with wind like our foot- 
| ball, which if large they drove with the arms, and ſimply call- 


 p#lam geminare volantem, Lacan. ad Pif. 193. Plaut. 
3. 17. Iſfidor. 1. 21. | | 
. In country villas there was uſually a tennis-court, or place 


ed PILa, Prop. 11. 12. 5. or PiLA VELOX, Horat. Sat. 11. 2. 11. 
1f ſmaller, with the hand, armed with a kind of gauntlet ; 
hence called FoLL1s PUGILLATORIUS, Plaut, Rud. ni. 4: 16. 
Martial. xiv. 47,——3. PILA PAGANICA, the village 
ball, ſtuffed with feathers; leſs than the fo/lzs, but more 
weighty, Martial. xiv. 45.—-—4. HARPASTUM, (26 «notny 
rapio), the ſmalleſt of all, which they ſnatched from one ano- 
ther, Martial. w. 19. vil. 31. Suet. Aug. 83. 
Thoſe who played at the ball were ſaid /udere raptim, vel 


pilam revcare cadentem, when they ſtruck it rebounding from 


the ground z when a number played together in a ring, and 
the perſon who had the ball ſeemed to aim at one, but ſtruck 

nother, /udere datatim, vel non fperato fugientem reddere geſt"; 
when they ſnatched the ball from one another, and threw if 


aloft, without letting it fall to the ground, ludere __ vel 
UrCc, 1 


for playing at the ball and for other exexciſes, laid out ” : = 
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1 the form of a circus ; hence called SPHARISTERIUM, Swet. 
Yeſp. 20. Plin. Ep. ui. 17. v. 6. volts Hh 

Young men and boys uſed to amuſe themſelves in whirling 
along a circle of braſs or iron, ſet round with rings, as our 
children do wooden hoops. It was called 'TROCHUS, (a 
axe, curro), and Grecus trochus, becauſe borrowed from the 
Greeks, Horat. Od. iii. 24. 57. Martial. xi. 22. xiv. 169. 
'The top (TuRBoO vel buxum) was peculiar to boys, YVirg. Zn. 
vii. 378. Perſ. ill. 51. Some confounded theſe two, but im-+ 


pou | & es 
Thoſe who could not join in theſe exerciſes, took the air on 


foot, in a carriage, or a litter, 


There were various places for walking, (AMBULACRA 
vel AMBULATIONES, «6: ſpatiarenter), both public and pri- 
vate, under the open air, or under covering, Cic. Dom. 44. 
Orat. ii. 20, Att. Xiil. 29. ad ©, Fratr. wii. 17. Gell. i. 2. Ho» 
rat. Od. ii. 15. 16. Ep. 1. 10: 22. Juvenal. iv. 5. vi. 66 

Covered walks (PORTICUS, porticos or piazzas) were 
built in different places, chiefly round the Campus Martiue and 
Forum, ſupported by marble pillars, and adorned with ſtatues 
and piCtures, ſome of them of immenſe extent; as thoſe of 
Claudius, Martial. de Speft. ii. 9. of Auguſtus, Suert. 31. of 
Apollo, Prop. 11. 31. 1. Ovid. Trift. wm. 1. 59. of Nero, Smet. 
Ner. 31. of Pompey, Cic. de Fat. 4. Ovid. Art. Am. i, 67. 
of Livia, Plin. Ep. 1. 5. &C. 


Porticos were employed for various other purpoſes beſides 


taking exerciſe. Sometimes the ſenate was aſſembled, and 
courts of juſtice held in them. 

A place ſet apart for the purpoſe of exerciſe on horſeback or 
in vehicles, was called GES'TATIO. In villas it was gene- 


rally contiguous to the garden, and laid out in the form of a 


circus, Plin. Epiſt. 1. 3. 11. 17. | | 

An incloſed gallery, with large windows to cool it in ſum- 
mer, was called CkyeTqeorTicus, Plin. EHpift. ti 17. v. Ge 
commonly with a double row of windows, 414. vii. 21. Ld 


Literary men for the ſake of exerciſe, ( fomachi caſt ), uſed | 
to read aloud, (clare et intente legere, ) Plin. Ep. ix. 36. | 


As the Romans neither wore linen nor uſed ſtockings, fre- 


quent bathing was neceſſary, both for cleanlineſs and health, 


eſpecially as they took ſo much exerciſe. | 
Anciently they had no other bath but the Tiber. They 


indeed had no water but what they drew from thence, or. 
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from wells in the city and neighbourhood z as, the fountain 

of Epgeria at the foot of Mount Aventine, Liv. i. 19. Ovid. 

rh uu. 273. Zuvenal. iii, 13. of Mercury, Ovid. Faft. v. 673, 
C - 


The firſt aquedy& at Rome was built by Appius Claudius 
the cenſor, about the year of the city 441. Seven or eight a- 
uedudts were afterwards built, which brought water to 
Come from the diſtance of many miles, in ſuch abundance, 
that no city was better ſupplied. | 

Theſe aqueduCts were conſtructed at a prodigious expence, 
carried through rocks and mountains, and over yallies, ſup- 
ported on ſtone or brick arches. Hence it is ſuppoſed the 
Romans were ignorant, that water conveyed in pipes riſes to 
the height of its ſource, whatever be the diſtance or inequa- 
lity of ground through which it paſſes. It is ſtrange they did 
not diſcover this fa&t, conſidering the frequent uſe they made 
of pipes (fſtule) in conveying water. That they were not 
entirely ignorant of it, appears from Pliny who ſays ; Agua in 
vel e plumbo ſubit altitudinem exorths ſui, water in leaden pipes 
riſes to the height of its ſource, xxxi. 6. ſ. 31. The truth is, no 
Pipes could have ſupported the weight of water conveyed to 
the city in the Roman aqueduas. EE: 

The waters were colleQed in reſervoirs, called CASTEL- 
LA, and thence diſtributed throughout the city in leaden 
Pipes, Plin. xxxvi. 15. Horat, Ep. i. 10. 20. 

When the city was fully ſupplied with water, frequent baths 
were built, both by private individuals and for the uſe of the 
public ; at firſt however more for utility than ſhow, (in ſum, 
non obletamentum, Senec. Ep. 86.) - 

It was under Auguſtus that baths firſt began to aſſume an 
air of grandeur, and were called THERMA, ($ymay calores 
i. &. calide aque, Liv. xxxvi. 15.) bagnios or hot-baths, al- 
though they alſo contained cold baths. An in: redible nym- 
ber of theſe were built up and down the city, Pn. Epift. IV. 
8. authors reckon up above 800, many of them built by the 
emperors with amazing magnificence. The chief were thoſe 
of Agrippa near the Pantheon, Dio. Iii. 27. Maxgzial. 111, 20. 
of Nero, Martial. vii. 33. Stat. Sylv. i. 5. 61. of Titus, Suet. 
7. of Domitlhn, Szet. 5. of Caracalla, Antoninus, Diocleſian, 
&c. Of theſe, ſplendid veſtiges {till remain. 

'The baſon (/abfrum a'it Jacus) waere they bathed was called 


BAPTISTERIUM, NATAFIO or Pracixa. The cold bath 
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was called FRIGIDARIUM, ſc. ahenum v. balneum ; the hot, 
CALDARIUM, and the tepid, TEPIDARIUM : The cold 
bath room, CELLa FRIGIDARIA ; and the hot, CELLa CALDA- 
ra, Plin, Epift. v. 6. Vitruv. v. 10. the ſtove-room, Hyero- 
CAUSTON, or V APORARIUM, Cic. ©, Fratr. iii. 1, warmed by 
a furnace ( propigneum vel prefurnium), below, Plin. Ep. ti. 17, 
adjoining to which were ſweating rooms, (SUDATORIA, 


| Senec. Epiſt. 52. vel Ass4, {c. balnea, Cic. Q. Fratr. iii. 1.) the 


undreſſing room, APoDYTERIUM, Cic. ibid. Plin. Ep. v. 6. the 
perfuming room, UNCTUARIUM, it. 17. Several improve- 
ments were made in the conſtruCtion of baths in the time of 
Seneca, Zpift. go. | Fo 

The Romans began their bathing with hot water, and end- 
ed with cold. 'The cold bath was in great repute, after Anto- 
nius Muſa recovered Auguſtus from a dangerous diſeaſe by the 
uſe of it, Suet. Aug. lix. 81. Plin 29. 1. Horat. Ep. i. 15. but 
fell into diſcredit after the death of Marcellus, which was oc- 
caſioned by the injudicious application of the ſame remedy, Dig. 
li11. 30. 

'D hi perſon who had the charge of the bath was called BAL- 
NEATOR, Cie. Cel. 26. Phil. xiii. 12. He had flaves un- 
der him, called Caysar11, who took care of the cloaths of thoſe 
who bathed. | 

The ſlaves who anointed thoſe-who bathed, were called A- 
LIPT2, Cic. Fam. i. 9. Zuvenal. ii. 76. vi. 421. or UNCTO0- 
REs, Martial, vii. 31. 6. Xi. JI. 3+ 

The inſtruments of an Aliptes were a curry-comb or ſcraper, 
(STRIGILIS, v. -i/ ), to rub off (ad defricandum et deftrin- 


gendum vel radendum ) the ſweat and filth from the body ; made 


of horn or braſs, ſometimes of filver. or gold,  Suet. Aug. 80. 
Florat, Sat. ii. 7. 110. Perf. v. 126. Martial. xiv. $1. Senec. E» 
Þ!/t.95. whence flrigmenta for fordes ;—towels or rubbing cloths, 
(LINTEA), —a vial orcruetof oil,(GU'FTUS),uſuallyof horn, 


(corneus ), hence a large horn was called Rxinoceros, Fu- 


venal, 111. 263. vii. 130. Martial. xiv. 52. 53. Gell. xvii. 8. a Jug 
(AMPULLA), Plaut. Stich. 1. 3: 77. Perſ. i. 3. 44. and a ſmall 
veſſel called Lenticuta. | 


'The ſlave who had the care of the ointments was called 


UncvenTarivus, Serv. in Virg. An. i. 697. 
As there was a great concourſe of people to the baths, 
poet: ſometimes read their compoſitions there, Horat. Sat. 1. 
4+ 73. Martial. vii. 44 10. as they alfo did in the porticos and 
other places, Fuvenal, 1. 12. - 39- Plin, Epiſt, i, 13: vii. 18. 
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Vit. 17. Vit. 12. Suet. Aug, 89. Claud. 41. Domit. 2. chiefly in 
the months of July and Auguſt, Plin, Epift. viii. 21. Juvenat, 
111. 9. | | 

vtudious men uſed to compoſe, hear, or diftate ſomething 
while they were rubbed and wiped, Suet. Aug. 85. Plin. E- 
Biff. Wit. 5. iv. 14. 

Before bathing the Romans ſometimes uſedtobaſk themſelves 
In the ſun, (ele wt), Plin. Ep. iii. 5. vi. 16. Sen. Ep. 73. Inſole, 
ſet caret vento, ambulet nudus, ſc, Spurinna, Plin. Ep. i. 1. 

Under the emperors, not only places of exerciſe, (gy:nnaſa 
et paleſtre),but alſolibraries(b:bliothece) were annexed to the pub- 
lic baths, Senec, de Tranquil. An. 9g. 

The Romans after bathing drefſed for ſupper. They put on 
the SYNTAESIS (veftis cenatoria vel accubatoria), and flippers 
which, when a perſon ſupped abroad, were carried to the place 
by a ſlave, with other things requiſite ; a mean perſon ſome- 
times carried them himſelf, Horat. Ep. i. 13. 15. It was thought 
very wrong to appear at a banquet without the proper habit, 
Cic. Vat. 12. as among the Jews, Matth. xxii. 11. 

After exerciſe and bathing, the body required reſt ; hence 


probably the cuſtom of reclining on couches at meat. Before 


they lay down, they put off their ſlippers that they might not 
itain the couches, Martzal. iii. 50. Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 77. 

At feaſts the gueſts were crowned with garlands of flowers, 
herbs, or leaves, ( /erta, corone vel corellz), tied and adorned 
with ribbons, (vitte, teniz, vel lJemniſci ), or with the rhind or 
ſkin of the linden tree, (philyra), Horat. Od. it. 7. 23+ 11. 11. 
I 3- Sat. it. 3. 256, Virg. Ecl. vi. 16. Juvenal v. 36. xv. 50. 
Martial. xiu. 127. Ovid. Faſt. v. 337. Plin, xvi. 14. Theſe 
growns, it was thought, prevented intoxication 3 Hence cum 


eorona ebrius, Plaut. Pleud. v. 2. 2. Amph. wii. 4. 16. 


'Fheir hair alſo was perfumed with various ointments, (u- 
guenta vel aromata ), nard or ſpikenard, NarDuMm, vel -Us, 
MALOBATHRUM ASSYRIUM, Horn. ibid. Martial. til. 12. AMO- 
MUM, Virg. fcl. iii. 89. iv. 25. BALSAMUM ex Fudea, Plin. x11. 


25. f. 54. &. When ſoreign qintments were firſt uſed at 


Rome 1s uncertain 3 the ſelling of them was prohibited by the 

cenſors; A. U. 565. Pln. xin. 3. /. 5. Eg 
The Romans began their feaſts by prayers and hibations to 
the gods, (deos invocabant, QuinCtilian. v. pr. Libare dis dapes et 
bene precari, Liv. xxxix, 43.) 'They never taſted any thing with- 
out conſecrating it, Tib#/l. 1. 1. 19. they uſually threw a part 
into the fire as an offering to the Lares, therefore called Dil 
— > 2 WES 2 PATELLARI 
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PATELLARII, Playt. Cit. ii. 1. 46. Hence DayEs LiBAT Eg 
Horat. Sat. 11. 6. 67. and when they drank, they poured out a 
part in honour of ſome god on the table, which was held ſacred 
as an altar, Macrob. Sat. iii. 11. Virg. Zn. 1. 736. Sil. vii. 185. 
748. Plaut. Curc. 1. 2. 31. with this formula, Liso TBI, Tacit. 
Annal. xv. 64. | | 

The table was conſecrated by ſetting on it the images of the 
Lares and ſalt-holders, ( /alinorum appoſitu), Arnob. ii. 

Salt was held in great vencration by the antients. It was 
always uſed in ſacrifices, Horat, Od. i. 23. 20, Plin. xxxi. 7. 
ſ. 41. thus alſo Moſes ordained, Lev. ii. 13. It was the chief 
thing eaten by the ancient Romans with bread and cheeſe, 
Plin. ibid. Horat. Sat. vi. 2. 17+ as crefles, (na/turtium) by the 
antient Perſans, Cic. Tu/c. v. 34. Hence SALARIUM, a fala- 
ry or penſion, Plin. ibid. Suet. Tib. 46. Martial. mi. 7. thus, 


Salaria multis ſubtraxit, quos otioſos videbut accipere, ic, Antoni. 


nus Pius, Capztolin. in vita ejus, 7. 

A family falt-cellar {patermm falinum, ic. vas) was kep 
with great care, Horat. Od. 1i. 16. 14. 'To ſpill the falt at 
table was eſteemed ominous, e/?us. Setting the ſalt before a 
ſtranger was reckoned a ſymbol of friendſhip, as it ſtill is by 
ſome eaſterfi nations. 
| From the ſavour which falt gives to food, and the infipidity 


_ of unſalted meat, /a/ was applied to the mind, Plin. xxx1i. 7, 


ſf. 41. hence SAL, wit or humour ; /al/us, witty ; inſulſus, 


_ dull, infipid.; /ales, witty ſayings; /al Atticum, ſales urban, 


Cic. Fam. ix. 15. Sales intra pomeria natt, polite raillery or re- 
partees, Fruvenal. ix. 11. Sal niger, 1. &. amari ſales, bitter 
raillery or ſatire, Horat. Ep. ii. 2. 60. but in Sat. tl. 4. 74» 


| fal nigrum means ſimply black alt. 


Sal is metaphorically applied alſo to things; thus, Tefum 


_ Plus ſalis quam ſumpths habebat, neatneſs, taſte, elegance, Nep. 


Att. 13. Nulla in corpore mica ſalis, Catull. 84. 4. $a 

The cuſtom of placing the images of the gods on the table 
prevailed alſo among the Greeks and Perſians, particularly of 
Hercules ; hence'called Ep1TRAPEZIUS, Stat. Sylv. iv. 2. 60, 
Martial. ix. 44. and of making libations, Curt. v. 8. 

In making an oath or a prayer, the antients touched the ta- 
ble as an altar, Ovid. Amor. i. 4. 27. and to violate it by any 
indecent word or aCtion was eſteemed impious, Juvenak it. 
110. To this Virgil alludes, 27. vii. 114. 

As the antients had not proper inns for the accommodation 
of travellers, the Romans, when they were in foreign coun- 
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tries, Or at a diſtance from home, uſed to lodge at the houſes 
of certain perſons,' whom they in return entertained at their 
houſes in Rome: This was eſteemed a very intimate connec- 
tion, and called HOSPITIUM, or Jus Hoſpitn, Liv. i. 1, 
Hence HOSPES is put both for an hoſt or entertainer, and 
2 gueſt, Ovid. Met. x. 224. Plaut. Moſt. ii. 2. 48. Cic. Depot. 
$- « Accipere hoſpitem non multi cibi ſed multi joct, Cic. Fam. ix. 
26. Divertere ad hoſpitem, De divin. i. 27. { 57. Fin. v. 2. Hoſ- 
prtium cum aliquo facere, Lay. et Cic. Fungimus hoſpitio dextras, 
fc. in, Virg. An. iii. 83. Hoſpitio conjungi, Cic. Q. Fr. i. 1, 
Foſpitio aliquem excipere et accipi, renunciare hoſpitium ei, Cic. 
Verr. n. 36. Liv. xxv. 18. Amvritiam ei more maforum renun- 
erare, Huet, Cal. 3. Tacit. Ann. 11, 70. Domo interdicere, 1d. 
Aug. 66. 'Facit. Ann. vi. 29. 

This conneCtion was formed alſo with ſtates, by the whole 
Roman people, or by particular perſons, Liv. v. 28. xxxvii. 
54. Circ. Verr. w. 65. Balb. 18. Cef. B. G. i. 31. Hence 
Clientele hoſpitiaque provincialia, Cic. Cat. iv. 11. Publici hoſ- 
pitiz pura, Plin. 11. 4. OI | 
- Individuals uſed antiently to have a tally, (FESSERA hoſp:- 
f /itatis), or piece of wood cut into two parts, of which each 
party kept one, Plaut. Pen. v. 1. 22. & 2. 92. "They ſwore | 
fidelity to one another by Jupiter, hence called HoseiTAL1s, 
Cic. 2, Fr. i. 11. Hence a perſon who had violated the rights 
of hoſpitality, and thus precluded himſelf acceſs to any family, 
was faid CONFREGISSE TESSERAM, Plaut. Cift. ii. 1. 27. 

A league of hoſpitality was ſometimes formed by perſons at 
2 diſtance, by mutually ſending preſents to one another, Yrrg. 
MEn. 1%. 361. Fr 

The relation of hoſpites was eſteemed next to that of parents. . 
_ *nd chents, Gell. i. 13, To violate it was eſteemed the great- 
eft wmpiety, Virg. fn. v. 55. Cic. Ferr. v. 42. 

The reception of any ſtranger was called Hyſpitium, and al- 
fo the houſe or apartment'in which he was entertained ; thus, 
Divifi in hoſpitia, lodgings, Liv. ti. 14. HoSPITALE cubiculum, 
the gueſt-chamber, Liv. i. 58. Hence Florus calls Oſtia 
Maritimum urbis hoſpitium, i. 4. So Virgil calls Thrace, He 
pitium antiquum Troje, a place in ancient hoſpitality with 
Troy, An. iii. 15. Linguere pollutum hofpitiunt, i. e. locum 1 
guo-jura boſbittt violata fuerant, Ib. 61. FOES | 

'Fhe Roman nobility uſed to build apartments (domunculc) 
for ſtrangers, called HOSPITALIA, on the right and left end 
of their houſes, with ſeparate entries, that upon. their m—_ 
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they might be received there, and not into the periſtyle or prin- 
cipal entry 3 PERISTYLIUM, ſo called becauſe ſurrounded with 
columns, Vitruv. vi. 10, Suet. Aug. 82. 


The COENA of the Romans uſually confiſted of two parts, 
called MEnsa PRIMA, the firſt courſe, conſiſting of different 
kinds of meat; and MENnsa SECUNDA vel ALTERA, the ſecond 
courſe, conſiſting of fruits and ſweet-meats, Serv. in Virg. Zn. 
i. 216, 723. Vill. 283. | 
| In later times the firſt part of the ce»a was called GUSTA. 
TIO, Petron. 22. 31, or GusTvs, conſiſting of diſhes to ex- 
cite the appetite, a whet, Martial. xi. 32. 53. and wine mixed 
with water and ſweetened with honey, called MULSUM, 
Horat. Sat. ii. 4. 26. Cic. Tuſc. tit. 19. Orat. ii. 70, Fin.li. 5.1. 17. 
Plin. xxii. 24. whence what was eaten and drunk (antecena) 
to whet the appetite, was named PROMULSITS, Ci. Far. ix. 
16. 20. Senec. Ep. 123- and the place where theſe things were 
kept, PROMULSIDARIUM, V. -7e, or GUSTATORIUM, Pelrott. 
31. Plin. Ep. v. 6. Martial. xiv. 88. Plin. 1x. 12. 

. But gy/atiois alſo put for an occaſional refreſhment through 
the day, or for breakfaſt, P/in, Ep. ui. 5. vi. 16. Suet. Aug. 
76. Vopiſe. Tac. 11. 

The principal diſh at ſupper was called COEN A CA- 
PUT vel Pumyea, Martial. x. 31. Cic. Tuſe, v. 34. Fin. ii. 8. 

The Romans uſually began their entertainments with eggs, 
and ended with fruits; hence AB ovo usQUE 4D MALA, from 
the beginning to the end of ſupper, Horat. Sat. i. 3. 6. Cic. Fain. 
IX. 20. þþ 

The diſhes (edu/:a) held in the higheſt eſtimation by the Ro- 
mans are enumerated, Gel/. vii. 16, Macrob. Sat. it. g. Martial. 
\ V. 79. 1x. 48. X1. 53. &C. a peacock, (PAVO, v. -us), Horat. Sat. 
Nl. 2. 23. Fuvenal. i. 143. firſt uſed by Hortenſfius, the ora- 
tor, at a {upper, which he gave when admitted into the col- 
lege of prieſts, (aditiali cend ſacerdotit), Plin. x. 20. f. 23. 2 
pheaſant, (PHaSlana, ex Phaſi Colchidir fluvio), Martial. iii. 
38. Xiti, 72. Henec. ad Helv. g. Petron. 79. Manil. v. 372- 
a bird called Att7gen vel <ina, from Ionia or Phrygia, Hort. 
Lopd. ii. 54. Martial. xiii. 61. a guinea hen, (avis Afra, Ho- 
rat ibid, Gallina Numidica vel Africana, Juvenal. xi. 142. Mar- 
tial, xitl. 73.) a Melian crane; an Ambracian kid ;z nightin- 
gales, luſcinie ; thruſhes, turdi ; ducks, geeſe, &c. "DOMA- 
CULUM, (a rw), vel ISICIUM, (ab insco), ſauſages or pud- 
ings, Fuvenal. x. 355. Martial, i. 42. 9. Petron. 31. 
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Sometimes 2 whole boar was ſerved up ; hence called Axr- 
MAL PROPTER CONVIVIA NATUM, 7uvenal, i. 141. and Por- 
cus 'TRoJanus, ſtuffed with the fleſh of other animals 
Macrob. Sat. ti. g. TR 

The Romans were particularly fond of fiſh, Macrob. Sat. 
1. 11. Mullus, the mullet, rhombus, thought to be the tur- 
bot z murena, the lamprey ; /carus, the ſcar or char; acipen- 
fer, the ſturgeon ; /upus, a pike, &c: but eſpecially of ſhell- 
fiſh, pſces teſtacer, peftines, pefiunculi, vet CONCHYLIA, offren, 
oyſters, &c. which they ſometimes brought all the way from 
Britain, Rutupinoque edita fundo, from Rutupize, Richborough 
in Kent, Zuvenal. iv. 141. alſo ſnails, (cochlee ), Plin. Ep. 
J IG. 

Oyſter-beds (2/rearum vivaria) were firſt invented by one 


Sergius Arata, before the Mirſic war, A. U. 660, on the 


fhore of Baiz, (i Baians), and on the Lucrine lake, Pl:n. ix. 
54. 1. 79. Hence Lucrine oyſters are celebrated, Horat. 
Epod. 2. 49. Some preferred thoſe of Brunduſium ; and to 
fettle the difference, oyſters uſed to be brought from thence, 
and fed for ſometime on the Lucrine lake, Pn. ibid. 

The Romans uſed to weigh their fiſhes alive at table ; and 
to ſee them expire was reckoned a piece of hign entert.inment, 
Plin. ix. 17. 1. 30. Senec. Nat. ©, li. 17. & 18. 

"The diſhes of the ſecond table or the deſert, were called 
BELLARIA ; including fruits, poma vel mala, apples, pears, 
nuts, figs, olives, grapes; Pifachiz, vel -a, Piſtachio nuts ; 
emygdile, almonds; wve paſſe, dried grapes, raifins 3 carice, 
dried figs ; palmule, caryte vel daftjli, dates, the fruit of the 
palm=cree 3 bo/c';, muſhrooms, Plin. Fp. i. 7. nuclei pinet, pine- 


_ apples ; alſo ſmeatmeats, confeAs, or confeEtions, called E- 


dulia mellita vel dulciaria ; cupedie ; cruſtula, liba, placente, ar- 


tolagiini, cheeſe-cakes, or the like z copte, almond-cakes z /cri- 


bite, tarts, &c, whence the maker of them, the paſtry-cook, 
or the confetioner, was called Pi/lor vel conditor dulciarius, 
flacentarins, libarins, cruſtularins,' &Cc. — 
'There were various ſlaves who prepared the viftuals, who 
ut them in order, and ferved them up. | | 
_ Anciently the Þaker and cook {pifor et coguus vel corus) were 
the ſame, Feflus. An expert cook was hired occaſionally, 
Plaut. Aul. ii, 4. 185. Pſond. iii. 2. 3. & 20. whoſe diſtinguiſh- 
ins badge was a knife which he carried, 1d. Aul. wm. 2. 3: But 
after the luxury of the table was converted into an art, _ 
| | | | we 
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were purchaſed at a great price, Liv. xxxix. 6. Plin. ix. 17. 
{. 31. Martial. xiv. 220. Cooks from Sicily in particular were 
highly valued, Azhen. xiv. 23. Horat. Od, iii. 1. 18. 

There were no bakers at Rome before A.U. 580; baking was 
the work of the women, Plz, xviii. 11. f. 28. Varro de re Ruſt. 
3, £0, but Plutarch ſays, that anciently Roman women uſed 
neither to bake nor cook victuals, Pueft, Rom. 84. 1. 85. 

The chief cook who had the direction of the kitchen, (-q#z 
coquine praerat ), was called ARCHIMAGIRUS, Fuvenal. 
ix. 109. 'The butler who had the care of proviſions, PRO- 
MUS Convpvus, ' Precurator peni, (PENUsS autem omne quo veſ= 
cuntur hamines, Cic. de Nat. D. 11. 27.) Plaut. Pſeud. ii. 2. 14. 
Horat, Sat. 11. 2. 16. He who put them in order, STRUC- 
"TOR, Martial. ix. 48. Fuvenal. vii. 184. and ſometimes 
carved, 1d. v. 120. x1. 136. the ſame with CARPTOR, Car- 
 -pus, or Sciſſor, 1d. ix. 110. He who had the charge of the hall, 
ATRIENSIS, Cic. Parad. v. 2. . 

They were taught carving as an art, and performed it to the 
ſound of muſic; hence called CHiRoNOMONTEsvel ge/ticulatores, 
Id. v. 121. Xl. 137. Petron. 35. 36. 

The ſlaves who waited at table were properly called MI- 
NISTRI; lightly clothed in a tunic, and girt (/uccin#t: vel al- 
tt cinfi, Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 107. it. 8. 10.) with napkins (/inters 
fuccinfi, Buet. Cal. 26.) who had their different taſks afligned 
them ; ſome put the plate in order, (argentum ordinabant), Se= 
nec. de brev. vit. 12. ſome gave the gueſts water for their hands, 
and towels to wipe them; Perron. 31. ſome ſerved about the 
bread ; ſome brought in the diſhes, (op/onia inferebant), and ſet 
the cups, YVirg. Xn. i. 705, &c. ſome carved; ſome ſerved the 
wine, gen, V.'56. 59. &c. In hot weather there were ſome 
to cool the room with fans, (fabella), and to drive away the 
flies, Martial. tii. 82. Ne: S 

Maid-ſeryants ( famulz) alſo ſometimes ſeryed at table, YVirg. 
Hfn. 1. 703. Suet. Tib. 42. Curt. v. 1. | 

When a maſter wanted his ſlave to bring him any thing, he 
made a noiſe with his fingers, (digitis crepuit), Martial. Ibid. 
& vi, 89. xiv. Itg. Petron. 279 _ NE 

The diſhes were brought in, either on the tables themſelves, 
or more frequently on frames, (FERCULAvel ReeosiToR14A), 
each frame containing a variety of diſhes, Perron. xxxV. 66. Plin. 
XXVIli, 2. {. 5. xxxiii. It. f. 49. & 52. hence Prebere cenam 
trims vel ſents ferculis, i. e miſſibas, to give a ſupper of three 'or 
lix courſes, Suet. Aug. 74. Fuvenal, 1. 94. Bt forcula is alſo 

| oh | ſometimes 
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ſometimes put for the diſhes or the meat, Hora. Sat. ii. 6. 104, 
Martial. 11. 50. 1x. 83. x1 32. Auſon. Epigr. 8. Juvenal. X1, 64, 
So Mrxsz ; thus Menſas, i. e. lances magnas inſtar menfa- 
rum, repoſitorits imponere, Plin. 33. 11. f. 49. Petron. 34+ 47. 68. 
vHometimes the diſhes ( patine vel catin:)-were brought in and ſet 
down ſeparately, Horat, Sat. 11. 8. 42. il. 2. 39. 

A large platter (/anx vel /cutella) containing various kinds of 
meat, was called MAaz0NOMUM, (a ys, Fribuo, et pate, edulium 
queddam e farina et late ) ; which was handed about, that each 
of the gueſts might take what he choſe, 1d. viii. 86. Vitellius 
cauſed a diſh of immenſe ſize to be made, Plin. xxxv. 12.1. 46. 
which he called the Shield of Minerva, filled with an incredible 
variety of the rareſt and niceſt kinds of meat, Swet. Vit. 13. 

At a ſupper given that emperor by his brother upon his ar- 


rival in the city, (cena adventitia ), 2000 of the moſt choice 


fiſhes, and 7000 birds are ſaid to have been ſerved up. He 
uſed to breakfaſt, dine, and ſup with different perſons the 
ſame day, and 1t never coſt any of them leſs than 400,000 
ſeſterces, about 32291. 3s. 4d. 16:4. 'Thus he is ſaid to have ſpent 
in leſs than a year, Novies millies H. S. 1.C. 7,265,025, Di 


1xv. 3. Tacit. hift.11..95. 


An uncommon diſh was introduced to the ſound of the flute, 
and the ſervants were crowned with flowers, Marcrob. Sat. ii. 12. 
In the time of ſupper the gueſts were entertained with mu- 
ſic and dancing, Petron. 35. 36. ſometimes with pantomimes 
and play-actors, Plaut. Stich. ii. 2, 56. Spartian. Adrian. 26. 
with fools (mores), and buftoons, Plin, Ep. ix, 17. and even 
with gladiators, Capitolin, in Vero, 4. but the more fo- 
ber had only perſons to read or repeat ſele& paſlages 
from books, (ANAGNOST# vel ACROAMATA), Cic. - Att. 
1, 12, Fam. v. 9. Nep.. Att. Xiii. 14. Suet. Aug. 78 Plin. Ep. i, 
15. lit, 5. vi. ZI. 1X. 36. Gell. ii. 19. iti. 11. xix 7. Jartial. i. 
$50. "Their higheſt pleaſure at entertainments aroſe from agree- 
able convertation, Cc. Sen. 14. Horat. Sat. it. 6. 70. 
To prevent the bad effeQs of repletion, ſome uſed after ſup- 
per to-take a vomit: thus Czſar, (accubuit, twermum agebat, 1: 6+ 
Pot cenam wvomere wvolebat, ideoque largius edebat ), Cic. Att. xii. 
52. Dejot. 7. alſo before ſupper and at other times, Suet. /'!- 
13. Cic. Phil, 41, Celſ. i. 3. Vomunt, ut edant; edunt, ut vi 
mant, Benec. ad Helv. 9. Even women after bathing before 
ſupper, uſed to drink wine and throw it up' again to ſharpen 
their appetite, (alerni ſextarius alter ducitur ante cibumy rabi- 
dam JAN arexim), Juvenal, Vi, « 427» oy 
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" A ſumptuous entertainment (cena lauta, opima vel opipdra), 
was called AUGURALIs, Cic. Fam vii. 26. PoNTIFICALIS vel 
_ Pontificum, Hor. Od. 11. 14. 25. SALIARIS, 1d. 1. 37. Gic. Att. 
v. 9. becauſe uſed by theſe prieſts; or DUBIA, ub! tu dubites, 
quid ſumas potifſumum, Ter. Phor. 11. 2. 28, Hor. Sat. 11. 2, 76, 
When a perſon propoſed ſupping with any one without invi- 
tation, or, as we ſay, invited himſel!, (cenam et condixit, vel ad 
cxnam), Cic. Fam, 1. 9. Suet. 'Þib. 42. he was called Hosets 
O0BLATUS, Plin, Pref. and the entertainment, SUBLTA CON= 
DICTAQUE COENULA, Suet. Claud. 21. | 

An entertainment given to a perſon newly returned from 
abroad, was called Czna ADVENTITIA vel -ftoria, Suet. Vit. 13. 
vel VIATICA; Plaut. Bacch. 1. 1. 61. by patrons to their clients, | 
Cena RECTa, oppoſed to SyoRTULAa, Martial, viii. go. by a 
perſon, when he entred on an office COENA ADITIALIS vel AD=- 
JICIALIS, Swet. Claud. g. Senec. Ep. 95. 123. 

Clients uſed to wait on their patrons at their houſes early in 
the morning, to pay their reſpeCts to them, ( /a/utare), Martial. 
11. 18, 3. 111. 36. tv. 8, Juvenal. v. 19. and ſomtiemes to attend ' 

_ them through the day where ever they went, dreſſed in a white 
toga, Martial. 1. 56. 13. hence called ANTEAMBULONES, 1d. 
11. 7, NivEi QuIRITES; and from their number, 'TuRBA To-. 
GATA, et PRECEDENTIA LONGI AGMINIS OFFICIA, Zuv. X 44. 
On which account, on ſolemn occaſions they were invited to 
lupper, Zuv. v. 24. Set. Claud. 21. and plentifully entertain- 
ed in the hall. "Chis was called COENA RECTA, 1. e. ;u/ta et /o- 
lemnis, adeoque lauta et opipara, a formal, plentiful ſupper; hence 
conurvari ref 1c. cend, Duet. Aug. 74. red et Jupſila, #5, 
abundanter, to keep a good table, 1d. Veſþ. 19. So Vivere ret, 
vel cum refo apparatu, Senec. Epilt. 110. 122. | 

But upon the increaſe of luxury, it became cuſtomary un- 
der the emperors, inſtead of a ſupper, to give each, at leaſt 
ot the poorer clients, a certain portion or dole of meat to car- 
ry home in a pannier or ſmall baiket, (SPORTULA) ; which 
likewiſe being found inconvenient, money was given in place 
of it, called alſo SrorTULA, to the amount generally of 100 
quadrantes, i. e, about 18. 75d. each, Juvenal. 1. 95. 120. Mar- 
tal. 1, 60. itt. 7. Xi. 75. ſometimes to perſons of rank, to wo-. 
men as well as men, bid. put likewiſe for the hire given by 
orators to thoſe whom they employed to applaud them, while 
they were pleading, Plin, £p. il. 14. - Ea 

 SPORTULZ, or pecumary donations inſtead of ſuppers,' 
3.2 were 
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were eſtabliſhed by Nero, Suet. Ner. 16. but aboliſhed by Do- 
mitian, and the cuſtom of formal ſuppers reſtored, Swuet, Ds. 
mit. 7. | 54G! ; 
The ordinary drink of the Romans at feaſts was wine, which 
they mixed with water, and ſometimes with aromatics or ſpices, 
Fuvenal. vi. 302. They ufed water either cold or hot, 14. v. 
63. Martial, viii. 67, 7. 1. 12. xiv. 105. Plaut. Curc, ii, 3, 
ct Mil. 11. 2. 22. 2 :, T9 0. 9 
| A place where wine was ſold (taberna vinaria) was called 
CENOPOLIUM, where mulled wines and hot drinks were 
ſold, 'THERMOPOLIUM, Plaut, ibid, et Rud. 11. 6, 43. Pſeud. ii, 
4.52: | 
' Wine anciently was very rare. It was uſed chiefly in the 
worſhip of the gods. Young men below thirty, and women 
all their lifetime, were forbidden to drink it, unleſs at facrifi- 
ces, Val, Max. i. 1. 5. vi. 3. Gell. x. 23. Plin, xiv. 13. whence, 
according to ſome, the cuſtom of ſaluting female relations, that 
it might be known whether they had drunk wine, 1bid. & Plu- 
tarch, ©. Rom. 6, But afterwards, when wine became more 
plentiful, theſe reſtrictions were removed. EEE 
Vineyards came to be ſo much cultivated, that it appeared 
agriculture was thereby neglected ; on which account, Domi- 
tian by an ediCt, prohibited any new vineyards to be planted 
in Italy, and ordered at leaſt the oge half to be cut down in the 
rovinces, Swuet, Dom. 7. But this edict was ſoon after abro- 
_ gated, 19. 14. by NT Cn dn van | 
The Romans reared their vines by faſtening them to certain 
trees, as the poplar and the elm; whence theſe trees were 
ſaid to be married { maritari) to the vines, Horat. Epod. ui. 10, 
and the vines to them, {duct ad arbores viduas, 1. e. vitibus tan- 
guam uxoribus per civilia bella privatas, Id, Od, iv. 5. 30.) and 
the plane tree, to which they were not. joined, 1s. elegantly 
Gk CEAKDMDMTTS.2 CT OO Wer np 
Wine was made antiently much in the ſame manner as it is 
now. The grapes were picked (decerpebantur). in baſkets, 
( quali, quaſilli, fiſci, fiſcine, vel fiſcellz), made_ of ofier, and 
ſtamped, (calcabantur). "The juice was ſqueezed out by a ma- 
chine called TORCULUM, -ar, -are, vel -arium, or PRE- 
LUM, a preſs; Torcular was properly the whole machine, 
and prelum, the beam which prefled the grapes, ( trabs qua uva 
 premitur), Serv. in Virg. G. 11. 242, Vitruv. vi. 9. The juice 
was made to paſs (tranſmittebatur) through a trainer, (Sae- 
” . 1-4 FA #7, wed -4 4 5 HF FRG GY #18 FD ; —S. FI C 
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SI. x. 36, or in an upper part of the houſe, (i horreo vel a- 
potheca editiore) ; whence it was faid, d:/cendere, Horat. Od. iii. 
21. 7. Often it was kept to a great age, 1d. Od. iii, 14. 18. 
Cic. Brut. 286, Fuvenal. v. 33. Perf. iv. 29. Pell. ii. 9, Wine 
made in the conſulſhip of  Opimius, A. U. 633. was to be. 
met with in the time of Pliny, near 200 years after, Plin. xiv. 
4. f. 6. Martial. i. 27, 7+ it. 40. 5. In order to make wine 
keep, they uſed to boil (decoquere, Virg, G. i. 295.) the muſt, 
down to one half, when it was called DEFRUTUM; to one 
third, Sara, Plin. xiv. 9. f. It, and to give it a flayour, (ut 
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odor wvino contingat, et ſaporis quedam acumina), they mixed 
with it pitch and certain herbs : when they were ſaid coxn1- 
RE, MEDICARI vel concinnare vinum, Plin. xiv. 20. f. 25. Co- 
lumell. xit 19. 20. 21. Cato de re ruſt. 114. & 115. 
Wines were diſtinguiſhed chiefly from the places where 
they were produced ; in Italy the moſt remarkable were Y;. 
num FALERNUM, AMafficum, Calenum, Cectibum, Albanum, Se- 
tinum, Surrentinum, &Cc. Plin. 23. 1. f. 20. Foreign wines, 
Chium, Leſvium, Leucadium, Coum, Rhodium, Naxium, Mamer. 
tinum, Thafhum, Maonium vel Lydium, Mareoticum, &c. Plin, 
xiv. 6. {. 8, &c. Allo from its colour or age, Vinum album, 
nigrum, rubrum, &. 1b. g.f. 11. 12. Vetus, novum, recens, 
hornum, of the preſent year's growth ; 7rimum, three years old; 
molle, lene, vetuſtate edentulum, mellow ; afperum vel auſterum, 
harſh; merum vel meracum, pure, unmixed 3 meracius, i. e, 
fortius, ſtrong, Cic. Nat, D. wi. 31, | | 
The Romans ſet down the wine on the ſecond table (alteris 
menſis), with the deſert, (cum bellariis,) and before they began 
drinking, poured out libations to the gods, Yirg. Zn. i. 736. 
Viii. 278. 283. G. 11. 101. 'This by a decree of the ſenate was 
done alſo in honour of Auguſtus, after the battle of Aftium, 
Dis. li. 19. Horat. Od. w. 5. 31. 
The wine was brought in to the gueſts in earthen vaſes 
| (AMPHORA vel Tefz) with handles, (an/atz), hence called 
DIOT#, Horat. 1. 9. 8. or 1n big-bellied jugs or bottles (Aw- 
PULLA) of glaſs, (vitree), leather, (coriacee), or earth, {figli- 
ne), Plin. Epiſt. iv. 30. Suet. Domit. 21. Martial. vi. 35. 3. 
xiv. 110. on each of which were affixed labels or ſmall lips 
of parchment, (ViTuri vel PiTTaci4, 1. e. /chedulz e membra- 
na exciſz, vel tabellz), giving a ſhort deſcription of the quality 
and age of the wine; thus, FALERNUM, OPIMIANUM ANNO- 
RUM CENTUM, £Petron. 34. 7uvenal. v. 34. Sometimes differ- 
ent kinds of wine and of truit were ſet before the gueſts ac- 
cording to their different rank, Plin. Ep. ii. 6, Martial. in, 
82. iv, 86. vi. I1. 49. Suet. Gef. 48. Spartian. Adrian. 17. Fu- 
wvenal,v. 70, whence VINUM DOMINICUM, the wine drunk by 
the maſter of the houſe, Peron. 31. and c@nare civiliter, to be on 
a level with one's gueſts, FZuvenal. v. 112. 
| | The wine was mixed (mi/cebatur vel temperabatur) with wa- 
_ ter in a large vaſe or bowl, called CRA'TER, v. era, whence 
| it was poured into cups, (PoeuLa,), Ovid. Faſt. v. 522. 
| Cups were called by different names ; Calices, phiale, patr- 
re, canthari, carcheſia, ciboria, ſcyphi, cymbia, ſcaphia, batiole, 
7 culnlli, 
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eululli, &c. and made of various materials ; of wood, as beech, 
 fagina, ſc. pocula, Virg. Ecl. iti. 37. of carth, fi&ilia, of glaſs, 
ViTREA, Martial. 1. 38. Fuvenal. 11, 95. which when broken 
uſed to be exchanged for brimſtone-matches; ( /ulphurata ra- 
menta), Martial, 1. 42. 4. x. 3+ Fuvenal, v. 49. of amber, ſucci- 
21a, 1d. ix, 50. of braſs, filver, and gold, ſometimes beautiful 
engraved z hence called 'TOREUMATA, 1. e. vaſa ſculpta vel 
celata, Cic. Verr. iv. 18. it. 52. Pif. 27, or adorned with fi- 
gures (/igna vel figilla) affixed to them, called CRUSTA or 
 EMBLEMATA, Cic. Verr. iv. 23. Juvenal. 1. 76. Martial. 
viii. 51.9, which might be pution and taken off at pleaſure, (ex- 
emptilia,) Cic. ibid. 22. & 24. or with gems ſometimes taken 
off the fingers for that purpoſe, Zuvenal. v. 41. hence called 
CALICES GEMMATI yel auRUM GEMMATUM, Martial. 
X1V, I09. 
Cn ws alſo made of precious ſtones, Yirg. G. 1. 506. 
of cryſtal, Senec. de Tra, 11. 40. of amethyſt and mwrra or por- 
celain, (pocula murrina), Martial, 1x. 60, 13. x. 49. Plin. xxx111. 
I, XXXVIL, 2. &C. CAE 
| Cups were of various forms; ſome had handles, (ans vel 
NAST), Virg, Ecl. vi. 17. Fuvenal. v. 47. hence called Carices 
 PTERATT, 1. C. alati vel anſatt, Plin. xxxvi. 26, Some had 
none. | | 
There were ſlaves, uſually beautiful boys, (peri eximia facie 
Gell. xv. 12.) who waited to mix the wine with water, and 
ſerve it up; for which purpoſe they uſed a ſmall goblet, call- 
ed CYATHUS, to meaſure it, Plaut. Per/. v. 2. 16. contain=- 
ing the twelfth part of a /exzarius, nearly a quartEngliſh: Hence 
the cups were named from the parts of the Roman AS, accord- 
ing to the number of cyathi which they contained ; thus, 
SEXTANS, a cup which contained two cyathi; "TRIENS vel Tri- 
ental, three; QUADRANSs, four, &c. Suet, Aug. 77. Martial, viii. 
Fl. 24. 1X, 95 Xl. 37. Perf. 111.100. And thoſe who ſerved with 
wine, werefaid AD CYATHOS STARE, Suet. Ful. 49. ADCYATHUM . 
STATUI, Hor. Od, 1.26. 8.orCYATHISSARE, Plaut. Men. ii. 2.29. 
They alſo uſed a leſs meaſure for filling wine and other l1i- 
quors, called LreuLa or Lingula, and CocnLEaRE, vel -ar, 
a ſpoon, the fourth part of a cyathus, Martial. v. 20. viii. 33- 
"23. Xiv, 121, nr x 
The wine was ſometimes cooled with ſnow by means of a 
trainer, Cor.um NivarRtuM, Martial. xiv. 103. vel Saccus 
NIVARIUS, [d. 104. OY | | 
The Romans uſed to drink to the health of one anothers 


thu ; 
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"thus Bexe mint, Bene vorrs, &c. . Plaut.. Perf. v, i. 20, 
ſometimes in honour of a'friend or miſtreſs, Ibid. & Hora?. 
Od. i. 27.9. and uſed to take as many, cyathi as there were 
letters in the name, Tbull. 1i. 1. 31. Martial. i. 72+ or as 
they wiſhed years.to them ; hence they were ſaid, Ad num- 
rum bibere, Ovid: Faſt. 111. 531. A frequent number was 
three,, in honour of the Graces, or nine, , of the Muſes, Hz 
rat. Od. iii. 19. 11. Auſon. Eidyll. xi. 1. The Greeks drank 
Hirſt in honour of the gods, and then of their friends; hence 
Gaco MORE .BICERE, Cic. Ver... 26. et 1bi Aſcon. 'They be- 
.gan with ſmall cups, and ended with latger, Jbid. They u- 
ed to name the perſons to whom they handed the cup; thus, 
PRo?INO TBI, &c. Cic. Tuſc. i. 40. Plaut. Stich. v. 4+ 26. & 
30. Ter. Eun. v. 9.57. Virg. En. i. 728. Martial. i. 69. vi. 
44: Juvenal. 8. TT e nas oe 64 POE VES TOY 0 

. A ſkeleton was ſometimes introduced at feaſts in the time 
of drinking ; or the repreſentation of one, (larva argentea ), 
Petron. 34. in imitation of the Apgyptians, Heredet. 1.78. 1. 
74+, Plutarch. in conviv. Sapient. 6. upon which the maſter of 
| the feaſt, looking at it, uſed to fay, VivaMus, DUM LICET 
.ESSE BENE, - elron, 7h, ITivs T8 ko THT, 87 08a: yap amoFavwy Tours; 

| 


Drinkand be merry, for thus ſhalt thou be after death, Herodst. 
"RETRY oo 
- The.antients ſometimes crowned their cups with flowery, 
Virg. Zn. wii. $25. Tibull, ti. 5. 98. But coronare cratera vel | 
. vina, 1, &. pocula, ſignifies alſo to fill with wine, Virg. G. 11. 
528, Zn. i. 724, vii. 147. 


© "The antients at their feaſts appointed a perſon to preſide by 
throwing the dice, whom they called ARBITER BIBENDI, 


" Magiſter vel Rexconwivii, modiperatoryel modimperator, (ovurercy | 
3%), diftatar,: dux, firategus, &c. He directed every thing at. 
pleaſure, Horat. Od. i. 4. 18. 1. 7- 25+ Cic. Sen. 14. Plaut. 
OS PC PIN 25 1 TS 
| When. no direCtor of the feaſt was appointed, they were 
aid Culpd potare magiſtrs, to drink as much as they pleaſed, 
(culpabatur ille qui multum biberet, exceſs only was blamed,) 
Zora, Sat. BS 123-7 IG CN ts bed Rc 
"Some read cuppa vel cupa, but improperly z for cups [ignifies 
either a large caſk or tun, which received the muſt from the 
wine-preſsz or it is put for copa vel caupa, a woman who, kept 
a tavern, (gue cauponam vel tabernam exerceret ), Suet, Ner. 
(27. or for the tavern. itſelf ; whence it was, thought, mean 
far a perſon to be ſupphed with wine, or from a. retailer, 
(de propela, vel propala, } Cic. Piſ. 27. Suet. Claud. 40- | 


During 


* 
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During the intervals of drinking they often played at dice, 


(ALEA), Plaut. Cure. ii. 3- 75+ of which there were two 
kinds, the tefſere and 7ali, Cic. Sen. 16. | 


The 'TESSER 2 had fix ſides, marked I, IL HI. IV. V. VE 
like our dice : The TALL had four fides longwiſe, for the 


two ends were not regarded. On one ſide was marked one 
point, (uv, an ace, called Canis; on the oppoſite fide fix, 
(SEN10, fize); on the two other ſides, three and four, (terns 
et quatermo). In playing they uſed three Ze/ere and four far. 
They were put into a box made in the form of a ſmall tower, 
ſtrait-necked, wider below than above, and fluted in ringlets, 
(intus gradus exciſos habens), called FREVILLUS, pyrgus, tur- 
ris, turricula, phimus, orca, &c. and: being ſhaken, were 
thrown out upon the gaming-board or table, (FOR US, alveus, 
vel tabula Iuforia aut aleatoria). Che higheit or molt fortunate 
throw, {(jaftus, bolus vel manus,) called VENUS, or JacTtvus 
VENEREUS, vel BaSILICUs, was, of the zeſſere, three ſixes z of 


the zali, when all of them came out different numbers. "The 


worſt or loweſt throw, (jafus peſſimus vel damneſus ), called 
CANES vel Caniculz, was, of the Zeſjcre, three aces ;z of the 
zali, when they were all the ſame. 'Fhe other throws were 
valued from their numbers, Cic. Divin. 1. 13. lit. 21. & 59. 
Set, Aug. 71, Ovid. Art. Am. ti. 203. Trift. i. 474- Propert. iv. 
9. 18. Plaut. Afin. v. 2. 55. Hor. Sat. 1. 7.17 Perf. Sat, te 
49. Martial. xiv. 14. &c. When any one of the 7za/: fell on 
the end, (77 caput), it was ſaid refus cadere vel afſiftere, Cic. 
Vin. lit. 16. and the throw was to be repeated. The throw 
called Venus determined the direCtion of the feaſt, ( Archipgfia, 
1 compotatione principatus, magiflerium, Cic. SeneEt, 14. vel 
Regnum vini, Horat. Od.. i. 4.18.) While throwing the dice, 
it was uſual for a perſon to expreſs his wiſhes, to invoke or 
name a miſtreſs, or the like, Plaut. 4{/in. v. 2. 55. 1v. 1. 35. 
Captiv. is I. 5. Curc. th. 3-78 | 

They alſo played at odds or evens, (PAR IMPAR /udebant) 
Suet . Aug. 71.and ata game called DUJONECIM SCRIPT A, 


vel Scriptula, or- bis ſena punfa, Cic. Orat. i. 50. Non. Mar- | 


cell. 11. 78r; QuinEtil. xi. 2, Martial. xiv. 17. on a ſquare ta- 
ble (zabula vel atveus), divided by twelve lines, (/inee vel /crips 
7a), on which were placed counters, (CALCULI, Latzrones y. 
Latrunculi), of different colours. 'Dhe counters were moved 
{ promovebantur) according to throws { boli vel jatus) of the 
Gice, as with us' at gammen. "The lines were interſeed by a 
tranſverſe line, called LixEa SACR1, which they did not paſs 

| | 3M -- without 
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without being forced to it. When the counters had got to the 
laſt line, they were ſaid to be nci7: vel :mmorzi, and the player ad 
incitarvel -a redaftus, reduced to extremity, Plaut. Pen. iv. 2, 
86. Tr1n. ii. 4. 136. unam calcem non poſſe ciere, 1. e. unum cal- 
culum movere, not to be able to ſtir, 15. In this game there 
was room both for chance and art, Ter. Ad. iv. 7. 21. Ovid, 
Art. Am. ii. 203. iii. 363+. Auſon, Prof. 1. 25. Martial, vii. 11. 
XIV. 20. 

Some exclude the zali or tefſere from this game, and make it 


the ſame with cheſs among us. Perhaps it was played both 


ways, C. Julius was playing at this game, when ſummoned 
to execution under Caligula, Senec. Trang. An. 14. 
All games of chance were called ALEA, and forbidden by 


. the Cornelian, Publician, and Titian laws, Horat. Od. iii. 24. 


58, except in the month of December, Martial. iv. 14. 7. 
v. 85. xiv. 1. "Theſe laws, however, were not ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved. Old men were particularly fond of ſuch games, as 
not requiring bodily exertion, Cic. Sen. 16. Suet. Aug. 71. Ju 
venal. x1v. 4. | 

'The charaCtcr of gameſters (ALEATORES vel aleones) was 
held infamous, Cic. Cat. 1. 10. Phil. ti. 27. 

Auguſtus uſed to mtroduce at entertainments a kind of di- 
verſion, ſimilar to what we call a /ottery; by ſelling tickets, 
{ fortes), or ſealed tablets apparently equivalent, at an equal 
price z which, when opened or unſealed, entitled the purcha- 
ſers to things of very unequal value, (res inequaliſſime) : as for 
inſtance, one to 100 goldpieces, another to a pick tooth, (denti/- 
ealpium), a third to a purple robe, &c. in-like manner, pic- 
tures with the wrong {ide turned to the company, (averſe ta- 
bularum pifturas in convivio venditare ſolebat), ſo that, for the 
ſame price, one received the picture of an Apelles, of a Zeu- 
xis, or a Parrhaſius, and another the firſt effay of a learner, 
Suet. Aug. 75, So Heliogabalus, Lamprid. in vita ejus, 21. 

'There was a game of chance, (which 1s {till common in Ita- 
ly, chiefly, however, among the vulgar, called the game of 
Merra), played between two perſons by ſuddenly raiſing or 


compreſſing the fingers, and at the ſame inſtant gueſſing each 
- at the number of the other ; when doing thus, they were Pied 


MicaRs DIGITS, Cic. divin. ti. 41. Offi wi. 23. Suet. Aug. 13. 
As the number of fingers {tretched out could not be known in 
the dark, unleſs thoſe who played had implicit confidence in 
one another; hence in praiſing the virtue and fidelity of Mn, | 
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he was ſaid to be Dic6Nus QUICUM IN TENEBRIS MICES, Cic. 
OF. iii. 19. Fin. it. 16. 1. 52. 


The Romans ended their repaſts in the ſame manner they 
began them, by libations and prayers. 'The gueſts drank to 
the healthof their hoſt, and, under the Cxſars, to that of theem- 
peror, Petron. 60. When about to go away, they ſometimes de- 
manded a parting cup, in honour of Mercury, that he might 
grant them a ſound fleep, Martial. Delphin. i. 72. 

The maſter of . the houſe { herus, dominus, parichus, cene 
magiſter, convivator, Hor. Sat. 11. 8. 35. Martial. xii. 48. Gell. 
xiil. 11.) uſed to give the gueſts certain preſents at their de- 
parture, called Apophoreta, Suet. Aug. 75. Cal. 55. Veſp. 19. 
Martial. xiv. 1. Petron. 60. or XENIA, which were ſome- 
times ſent to them, Plin. Epift. vi. 31. Vitruv. vi. 10. Martial. 
xiii. 3. XENIUM is alſo put for a preſent ſent from the provin- 
ces, to an advocate at Rome, Plin, Ep. v. 14. or given to the 
governor of a province, Digeſt. Ts 

The preſents given to gueſts being of different kinds, were 
ſometimes diſtributed by lot, Martial. xiv. 1. 5.—40, 144, 
170. or by ſome ingenious contrivance, Petron, 41, 


II. ROMAN RITES of MARRIAGE. 


A LEGAL marriage {(jufium matrimonium) among the Ro- 
mans, was made in three different ways, called u/is, con- 
farreatio, and coemptio. | 

1. USUS, ufage or preſcription, was when a woman, wit 
the conſent of her parents or guardians, lived with a man for 
a whole year,. { matrimonit cauſa), without being abſent three 
nights 3 and thus became his lawful wife or property by pre- 
ſcription, ( uſu capta fuit), Gell. iii. 2. If abſent for three 
_ Nights, (trinofium), ſhe was ſaid effe uſurpata, or ifſe ufurpa- | 

tum, ic. ſuum jus, to have interrupted the preſcription, and 
thus prevented a marriage ; Uſurpatio eft enim uſucapionis inter= 
ruptio, Gell. iii. 2. D. 41. 3- 2» DEEP. 54- 

2. CONFARREATIO was, when a man and woman were 
joined in marriage by the Pontifex Maximus, or Flamen Dialis, 
in preſence of at leaſt ten witneſſes, by a ſet form of words, 
and by taſting a cake made of falt, water, and flour, called 


3 M 2 FAR, 
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FAR, or Panxrs FarREvs, vel Farreum libum ; which wag 
offered with a ſheep in ſacrifice to the gods, Drony/. ii. 2 F; 
Serv. ad Virg, G. 1. 31. 2£n. w. 104. Plin. xvill. 2, 

This was the moſt Tolemn form of marriage, and could only 
be diflolved by another kind of ſacrifice, called DIFFAR- 
REA'TIO, Fefus. By it, a woman was ſaid to come into 
the poſſeſſion or power of her huſband, by the ſacred laws, 
(rata Voprss tp; e&:Tps euver Be, T1 manunm, 1. eo poteſtatem VIV1 corrventre), 
She thus became partner of all his ſubſtance and ſacred rites ; 
thoſe of the Penates as well as of the Lares, (See p. 285.) If 
he died inteſtate, and without children, ſhe inherited his whote 
fortune as a daughter. If ſhe left children, ſhe had an equal 
ſhare with them. If ſhe commited any fault, the huſband 
judged of it in company with her relations, and puniſhed her 
at pleaſure, Diony/. nn. 25. Plin. xiv. 13. Snet. Tib. 35. Tecit, 
Ann. xiii. 32. The puniſhment of women publicly condemned, 
was ſometimesallſo left to their relations, Liv. xxxix. 18. al, 
Max. vic-3«7- © 

'The childrenof this kind of marriage were called PATRIMI 
et MATRIMI, Serv. ibid. often employed for particular pur- 
poſes in ſacred ſolemnities, L:v.xxxvii. 3. Cic. Reſp. Har. 17, 
Tacit, Hiſt. w. 53. Certain prieits were choſen only from a- 
mong them; as: the Flamen of Jupiter, Tacit. Annal. iv. 16, 
and the Veſtal Virgins, Gell. 1.12. According to Fe/us, thoie 
were ſo called, whoſe parents were both alive ; If only the fa- 
ther was alive, Patrimi, vel -es ; if only the mother matrimi, 
vel -es, Hence :izerva' 1s called PATRIMA VIRGO, Catu!l. 1, 
9. becauſe ſhe had no mother ; and a man who had children, 
while his own father was alive, PaTER PATRIMUs, Fe/7us. 

"This ceremony of marriage in later times fell much into dit 
uſe, Tacit. Annal. iv. 16, Hence Cicero mentions only two 
kinds of marriage, Usvs and CotmerTio, pro, Flace. 34. 

3. COEMPTIO was a kind of mutual purchaſe, (-mpri2 
venditio), when a man and woman were married, by deliver- 
ing to one another a ſmall piece of money, and repeating cer- 
tain words, Cic. Orat. 1. 57. The man aſked the woman, It ſhe 
was wllling to be the miſtreſs of his family, AN $1BI MATER 
FAMILIAS ESSE VELLET? She anſwered, That ſhe was, $E VEL- 
LE, In the ſame manner, the woman aſked the man, and he 
made a {ſimilar anſwer, Beth, in Czc. Topic. 3. 

The effets of this rite were the ſame as of the former. The 
woman was to the huſband in'the place of a daughter 3 and C 

| | | | * "0 
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to her as a father, Serv, in Virg. G. 1. 31. She aſlumed hig 
name, together with her own; as, Antonia Druſi, D:mitia 
Bibuli, &c. She reſigned to him all her goods, Ter. Andy. 1. 5. 
61. Cic. Top. iv. and acknowledged himas her lord and maſter, 
(Dominus), Virg. Zn. iv. 214. The goods which a woman 


brought to her huſband, beſides her portion, were called PA- 


RAPHERNA, -orwm, or bona paraphernalia. In the firſt days 
of the republic, doweries were very ſmall ; that given by the 
ſenate to the daughter of Scipio was only 11,000 afes of braſs, 
L. 35:10: 53 and one Megulha was firnamed Dortara, or 
the great fortune, becauſe ſhe had 50,000 afſes, i. e, L.161:7:6, 
Val. Max. iv. 4.10, But afterwards, upon the encreafe of 
wealth, the marriage portions of women became greater, De- 
cies centena, \c, ſeflertia, ÞB. 8072 : 18 : 4 Martial. ii. 6 $5. 
24. 3- the uſual portion of a lady of Senatorianrank, Fuvenal. 
x. 355, gome had ducenties, L. 161458: 6:8, Martial. v, 
8. 34+ | 

' PER the wife reſerved to herſelf { recepit, Cic. Orats 
ii, 55. Topic. 26. vel excepit, 1. &. in uſum ſuum reſervavit) a 
partof the dowry; hencecalled Dos RECEPTICIA, DIGEST. and 
a ſlave, who was not ſubject to the power of her huſband, 
SERVUS RECEPTICIUS, Gel/. xvii. 6. or DOTALIS, Plant. A- 
fonts io Bo] Re . Re} 

Some think that coemptio was uſed as an acceffory rite to con- 
farreatio, and retained when the primary rite was dropt; from 
Cic, Hlace. 34. Fg 

'Che rite of purchaſe in marriage wasnot peculiar to the Ro- 
mans z but prevailed alſo among other nations; as the He- 
brews, Gen. xxix. 18. 1 Sam. Xvill. 25. The Thracians, Xe- 
noph, Anab. vii. Herodet. Terpfich. init. the Greeks, Eurip. Med. 

232. the Germans, Tactt. de mor. G. 18. &c. | 


vome ſay, that a yoke {(jugum), uſed anciently to be put on. 


a man and woman about to be married ; whence they were 
called CONJUGEs, Serv. in Virg. Zn. iv. 16. But others think 
this expreſſion merely metaphorical; as, Horat, Od. ii. 5. Plaut. 
Curc. 1.1. 50. | ag 

A matrimonial union betwixt ſlaves was called CONTU-. 
BERNIUM ; the flaves themſelves ConTUBERNALES, (See p. 


46.)or when a freeman lived with a woman not married, (Con- 
CUBINATUS), Smet. Yeſp. 3. m which caſe, the woman was 


called Coxncupina, Cic. de Orat. i. 40. PELLLACa, Suet. Ve 
21, or PELLEX, gue proprie fuit ejus, qui uxorem haberet, Feſtus, 
Plaut. Rud. y. 4+ 3+ Gell. iv. 3. thus, PELLEX REGINA, Suet. 
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Ce/. 49. Filiz, Cic. Cluent. 70. Fuvenal, ii. 57. SoROR1s, 
Ovid. Met. vi. 537. Epift. ix. 132. 
Married women were called MaTRoNE, or matres familias, 
Gell. xvi1.- 6. oppoſed to meretrices, proflitute, ſcorta, &c. 
There could be no juſt or legal marriage (NUPTLA, juftun 
 mulrimonium, connubium, conjugium, vel conſortium, 1. EC. eadem 
fortuna aut conditio, for better, tor worſe), unleſs between Ro- 
man citizens; NoN ERAT CUM EXTERNO CONNUBIUM, Senec, 
Ben. w. 35. without a particular permithon for that purpoſe, 
obtained firſt from the people or Senate, and afterwards from 
the Emperors, Liv. xxxviil. 36. Ulpian. Fragm. v. 4. Ancicnt- 
ly, a Roman citizen was not allowed even to marry a freed wo- 
man, Liv. xxxix. 19, hence Antony 1s reproached by Cicero 
for having married Fulvia, the daughter of a freed man, Plin. 
1. 2. 111. 6. as he afterwards was deteſted at Rome for marrying 
Cleopatra, a foreigner, before he divorced Octavia; but this was 
not eiteemed a legal marriage, Plutarch. in Ant. 
By the Lex Paria PoeeAa, a greater freedom was allowed. 
Only ſenators and their ſons and grandſons were forbidden to 
marry a freed-v-oman, an actreſs, or the daughter of an aCtor, 
Dis. pv. 16. But it was not till Caracalla had granted the right 
of citizenſhip to the inhabitants of the whole empire, that Ro- 
mans were permitted freely to intermarry with foreigners. _ 
The Romans ſometimes prohibited intermarriages between 
neighbouring diltriQts of the ſame country, Liv. viii. 14. 1x. 
43+ xlv. 29. and what is {till more ſurpriſing, the States of Ita- 
1y were not allowed to ſpeak the Latin language in public, nor 
their criers to uſe it in auctions, without permiſſion, Lv. xl. 
4A2- | 
'The children of a-Roman citizen, whether man or woman, 
and a foreigner, were accounted ſpurious, and their condition 
little better than that of ſlaves, Liv. xliii. 3. They were called 
HYBRIDZE or [bride, vel -des, Horat. Sat. i. 7. 2. Suet. Aug. 
19. the general name of animals of a mixed breed, or produ- 
ced by animals of a different fpecies, mongrels, (animatia am- 
bigena, vel bigenera, mufumines, Umbri, &c.) as a mule, from 
a horſe and an a aſs; a dog from a hound and a cur, { cans ex 
venatico et gregario ), Plin. viii. 5. hence applied to thoſe ſprung 
from parents of different nations, Hirt. de bell. Afr. 19. Martial. 
vi. 39. viii. 22. and to words compounded from different lan- 
UAgES, 


'Fhe children of a lawful marriage were called EEGITING 
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all others ILLEGITIMI. Of the latter, there were four kinds : 
NATURALES, ex concubina ; DPURIL, ex meretrice vel /corto et in- 
certo patre ; Plutarch. Q. Rom. 101. ADULTERINI &t INCES- 
Tuos!. There were certain degrees of conſanguinity, within 
which marriage was prohibited, as between a brother and ft{- 
ter; an uncle and niece, &c. Such conneCtion was called 
INCESTUS, -4s, vel -um, Suet. Cl. 26. Ner. 5. 'Tacit. Ann. 
xii. 4- 5. & 6. or with a Veltal Virgin, Suet. Domit. 8. Theſe 
degrees were more or leſs extended, or contracted at different 
times, Plutarch. Rom. 6. Tacit. Ann. x11. 6. 7. Liv. xlii. 34. 
Suet. Aug. 63. Claud. 26, 
| Polygamy, or aplurality of wives, was forbidden-among the 
Romans, Set. Ful. 52. Cic. de Orat. 1.40, _ 

'Fhe age of, puberty or marriage was from fourteen for men, 
and twelve for girls, Fe/trs. | 

A cuſtom prevailed of eſpouſing infants, to avoid the penal]- 
ties of the law againſt batchelors; but Auguſtus ordained, that 
no nuptial engagement ſhould be valid, which was made more 
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than two years before the celebration of the marriage ; that is, a 
below ten, Dt. liv. 16, Ivi. 7. Swuet. Aug. 34. "This, howe- jd 
ver, was not always obſerved, /. 17. Digeft. xx111. tit. 1. de d 


Sponſal. | 

No young man or woman was allowed to marry without 
the conſent of their parents or guardians, Cic. Flace. 35. 
Hence a father was ſaid /pondere, vel deſpondere filiam aut ji- 
[inm, Cic. Att. 1. 3. Ter. And. 1. 1. 75, Tacit. Agric. 9. add- 
ing theſe words, QUz RES RECTE VERTAT 3 or, D11 2ENE | 
VERTANT, Plaut. Aud. 11. 2. 41. & 49. tt. 3. 4+ | 

There was a meeting of friends, uſually at the houſe of the 
woman's father, or neare{t relation, to ſettle the articles of 
the marriage-contract, which was written on tables, and ſeal- 
ed, Zuvenal. i. 119. Vi. 25. X. 336, This contract was call- 
ed SPONSALTA, -erum, vel. -7um, eſpouſals ; the man who 
was bethrothed or aſfianced, SPONSUS; and the woman 
ySPONSA, Gell. iv. 4. Suet. Aug. 53. Cl. 12. or PACTA, 
Plaut. Pun. v. 3. 38. Trin. ii. 4. 99. as before, SPERATA, 
1d. Amphit, ii. 2. 44. The contra&t was made in the form of 
a ſtipulation; Ax sPOxDEs ? SPONDEO. 'Then likewiſe the 
dowery was promiſed, Pl/aut. T rin. v. 2. 34: Terent. And. v. 4. 
47. to be paid down on the marriage-day, Set. Cl. 26. Fuve- - 
nal. x, 335. 0r afterwards uſually at three ſeparate payments, 
(tribus penſionibus,) Cic. Att. xi. 4. 23. © ult. ,On this occa- 
lion, there was common!y a feaſt ; and the man gave the. wo- 
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man a ring, (annulus pronubus), by way of pledge, Fuvenal, 
Vi. 27, which the put on her left hand, on the finger next the 


leaſt 3 becauſe it was believed, a nerve.reached trom thence to 


the heart, Macrob. vii. 15. 

Then alſo a day was fixed for the marriage, Ter. And, i. 1, 
75. Certaindays were reckoned unfortunate; as the Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides, and the days which followed them, parti- 
cularly the whole month of May, MEtnszE MALUM Majo nu- 


' BERE VULGUS AIT, Ovid. Faſt. v. 490. Plutarch. 2, Rom. 8;, 


and thoſe days which were called ATR1, marked in the kalen- 
dar with black ; alſo certain feſtivals, as that of the Sali, P4- 
rentalia, &c. Macrob. Sat. 1. 15. But widows might marry 
on thoſe days, 1bid. Plut. 2, Rom. 103. - 

'The moſt fortunate time was the month of June, Ovid. Fafl. 
Vi. 221. Plutarch. ibid. 

If after the eſpouſals either of the parties wiſhed to retraQ, 
( ſbonſalia diffelvere, infirmare, vel infringere,) which they ex- 
preſſed thus, ConDITIONE TUA NON UTOR, it was called RE- 
PUDIUM. Hence, Repudiatus repetor, rejected, Ter. And. 
1. 5. 15. But we alſo find Repudium alicui mittere, remittere, 
vel renunciare, to divorce, Ter. Phorm. iv. 3. 7J2. V. 7« 35. 
Plaut. Aul. iv. 10. 69. and repudiare, Suet. Czf. 1. . 

On the wedding-day, the bride was dreſſed in a long white 
robe, bordered with a purple fringe, or embroidered ribbons, 


(/egmenta & longs habitus, Juvenal. 11. 124.) thought to be the 


ſame with TTUNICa RECTA, Plir. viii. 48. bound with a girdle 
made of wool, { ZONA vel cingulum laneum), tied in a knot, 
called nodus Herculeus, which the huſband untied {/olvebat), 


Ovid, Ep. it. 116. Feſtns. Her face was covered (NUBLE- 


BATUR), with 2 red or flame-coloured veil, (/uteum FLAM- 
MEM, vel -us, to denote her modeſty, Lucan. it. 361. Ju- 
wvenal. ii. 124. Vi. 224. et Schol. in loc. x. 334. Plin. 21. 8. 
hence NuBtRr, fc. /e vire, to marry a huſband ; dare, vel 
collecare filiam nuptum, v. nuptui, i. e. in matrimonium dare, 


to marry a daughter, or diſpoſe of her in marriage. Her hair 
was divided into fix locks with the point of a ſpear, Plut. in 


Romul, et queſt. 86. uel 87. Ovid. Faft. n. 55: and crowned 
with flowers, Catul. 59. 6, Her ſhoes were of the ſame co- 
lour with her veil, {/utei focci ). Catul. lix. 10. Plaut. Cal. prol, 
89. Cic. Cluent. 5. Divin. 1. 15, Liv. xti. 12. Suect. Cl. 26- 
Tacite Apn,.x1.27- Val, Max. xi. to +: = 
No marriage was celebrated without conſulting the auſp!- 
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ces, Juv. RN, 336. Cic, div, 1. I 6. Cluent, 5. Plaut, Caſ. pro. 
86. Suet. Claud, 26. Tacit. Ann, x1. 27. and offering ſacrifices 
to the gods, eſpecially to Juno, the goddeſs of marriage, Yirg, 
fn. iv. 59. Anciently a hog was ſacrificed, Yarro R. R. it. 
4. The gall of the victim was always taken out, and thrown 
away, to ſignify the removal of all bitterneſs from marriage, 
Plutarch. pracep. conjug. The marriage-ceremony was per= 
formed at the houſe of the bride's father, or neareſt relation. 
In the evening, the bride was conducted (DUCEBATUR vel 
deducebatur) to her huſband's houſe. She was taken apparent= 
ly by force (abripiebatur) from the arms of. her mother or 
neareſt relation, in memory of the violence uſed to the Sabine 
women. 'Three boys, whoſe- parents were: alive, attended 
her; two of them, ſupporting her by the arm, and the third 
bearing a flambeau of pine or thorn before, (Tada pinea vel 
ſpinea), Feſtus, Catull. lix. 15. Plin. xvi. 18, Propert. iv. 12, 
26. "There were hve other torches carried before her, (called 
Facts NoPTIALES, Cic. Cluent. 6. MariTR, Ovid. Ep. xi. 101. 
LetGiTIME, Lucan. il. 356.) Plutarch. q. Rom. 2. Hence 'T'a- 
Da is put for marriage, Virg. Zn. iv. 18. Ovid. Met. iv. 
60. | 
 Maid-ſervants followed with a diſtaff, a ſpindle and wool ; 

 {colus comptay, et fuſus cum flamine), intimating, that ſhe 
was to labour at ſpinning, as the Roman matrons did 
of old, Plin, viii. 48, f. 74. Ovid. Faſt. ii. 741. Liv. 1. 
57. and: ſome of the moſt illuſtrious in later times. Aus» 
guſtus is ſaid to have ſeldom worn any thing but the ma- 
nufaCture of his wife, ſiſter, daughter, and nieces, at leaſt for 
his domeſtic robe, ' Suet, Aug. 73. 
A boy named CAMILLUS, carried in a covered vaſe, call- 
ed COMERUN, vel -a, the bride's utenſils, (RUBENTIS UTEN= 
SILIA,) Feſtus, and play-things for children, (CRErunD14), 
Plaut. Cit. ini. 1. 5. Rud. iv. 4. 110, Was 

A great number of relations and friends attended the nup- 
tial proceſſion, ( pompam nuptialem ducebant), which was called 
OFFICIUM, Fuvenal. ii. 132. Suet. Cal. 25. Claud. 26. Ner, 
28. Hence DUCERE wxorem, 1c. domum, to marry a wite, 
The boys repeated jefts and railleries ( /ales et convicts) as ſhe 
paſſed along, Lucan. ii. 369. Feftus, Catull. lix. 127. 

'The door and ala of the bridegroom's houſe wexg 


adorned with leaves and flowers, and the rooms with tapeſtry, 
FJuvenal. vi. 226. | 


When the bride came thither ; being aſked who ſhe was 3 | 
3N ſhe 
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ſhe anſwered, Usi Tu Carvs, 1B: EG0 Cara, 1. e. Ub; tu 
Dominus et pater familias, ibi ego Domina et mater familias, A 
new married v-oman was called CAIA, from Caia Cazcilia or 
Tanaquil, the wife of 'Tarquinius Priſcus, who is faid to haye 
been an excellent ſpinſter (/anifica) and houſe-wife, Cic. Mur. 
12. Quinflil, 1. 7. Feſtus. Her diſtaff and ſpindle were kept 
im the temple of Sangus or Hercules, Pn. viii. 48. f. 74. 

© The bride bound the door-poſts of her huſband with wool- 
en fillets, Plin. 29. 2 f. 9. Lucan. ti. 355. Serv. in Virg. An, 
iv. 458. and anointed (ungebat ) them with the fat of ſwine or 
wolves, to avert faſcination or enchantments ; whence ſhe 


was called UXOR, gquzaſ UnxoR, Serv. ibid. Plin. xxviii. © 


7 She was liſted over the threſhold, Lucan. ibid. Plutarch. in 
Romul. et.quaft. Rom. 29. or gently ſtepped over it, Plaut. Caſ. 
iv. 4. 1. It was thought ominous, to. touch it with her feet, 
becanſe the threſhold was ſacred to Veſta, the goddeſs of Vir- 
gins, Serv. in Virg. Ecl. viii. 29. | 

Upon her entry, the keys of the houſe were delivered to 
her, to denote her being entruſted with the management of 
the family, Feſtus. A ſheep's ſkin was ſpread below her 
intimating, that ſhe was to work at the ſpinning of wool, Ply- 
ztarch, quefl. Rom. 31. Both” ſhe and her huſband touched 
fire and water; becauſe all things were ſuppoſed to be pro- 
duced from theſe two elements, Plutarch. g. Rom. 1, Varrode 
L. L. iv. 10. Ovid. Faſt. ww 792. with the water they bathed 
their feet, Serv. in Virg. Zn. iv. 167. | 

The huſband, on this occaſion, gave a feaſt (CANA NUP- 
TIALIS) to his relations and friends, to thoſe of the bride 
and her attendants, Plaut, Curc. v. 2. 62. Swet. Cal. 25. Juve- 
nal. vi. 201. NY | 

Muſicians attended, who ſang the nuptial ſong, (EPITHA- 
LAMIUM, HymEnzus vel -um, vel 'THaLassio, Martial, 


* Ht. 93. 25. Catull, 61. Ter, Adelph. v. 7. 7. They often re- 


peated, Io HyMen HyMenze, Plant. Caf. iv. 3. and THALAS- 
$10, Martial. 1, 36. 6. from Hymen the God of marriage a- 
mong the Greeks; and Thalaſſus among the Romans, i610. 
Martial. xiii. 42. 5. or from one Talaſſius, who lived 1n great 
happineſs with his wife, Feus. Liv. i. 9. as if to wiſh the 
new-married couple the like felicity, (or from aa, lanifict- 
um, Plutarch in Romulo.) Theſe words uſed alſo to be rc- 
ſounded by the attendants of the bride on the way to =_ iv 
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band's houſe, Martial. ibid. Ovid. Ep. xii. 143. Hence Hy- 
menecs canere, to ſing the nuptial ſong, Virg Zn. vii. 398. 


yel Hymenza, ic. carmina, Ovid. Art. Am. i. 563.  Hymena: 


inconceſſi, forbidden nuptials, Virg. Zn. 1. 651. vetiti, vi. 623. 


After ſupper, the bride was conducted to her bed-chamber 


(in thalamum) by matrons, who had been married only to one - 


huſband, called Pronube, Feſtus, and laid (collocabatur) in the 
nuptial couch, (/efus gentalis), which was magnificently adorn- 


ed, Catull. lix. 188. and placed in the hall, (7 atrio.vel aula, 
Horat. Ep. i. 1. 87.) oppoſite (adver/us) to the door, and co-. 


vered with flowers, Crc. Cluent. 5. Catull. lix. 192. Donat. in 


Ter. Eun, ii. 5. 45. Fuvenal, x. 334. Tacit. Ann. xv. 37. Pro- 
pert. iv. 11. 81. Gell. xvi. g. ſometimes in the garden, Juve-_ 


nal, x. 334. If it had ever been uſed for that purpoſe before, 
the place of it was changed, Proper?. iv. 12. 85. Iv. 9. 59- 
There were images of certain divinities around, SUBIGUS, 


PrrTONDA, &c. Arnob. iv. Auguſtin, de civ. Dei. vt. 9. 
Nuptial ſongs were ſutig by young women. before the door 


till midnight, Ovid. Faft. its 675, 695. hence called Er1- 


THALAMIA, The huſband ſcattered ,nuts among the boys, 


Plin. xv. 22. Serv. in V Irg. ecl. viii. 30. Catull. lix. 131. in- 


timating, that he dropt boyiſh amuſements, and thenceforth 


was to aCt as a man. Hence nuces relinquere, to leave trifles, 
and mind ſerious buſineſs, . Per. 1. 10; or from boys playing 
with nuts in the time of the Sazurnalia, Suet. Aug. 83. Marti- 


al. v. 85. xiv. 1. 12. which at other times was forbidden, ib. 
18, Young women, when they married, conſecrated their 
play-things and dolls or babies (PUPZ) to Venus, Perf. ii. 
70. The gueſts were diſmiſſed with ſmall preſents, (Apopha- 


reta), Martial. xiv. 1. Juvenal. vi. 203. 


Next day another entertainment was given by the huſband, 


called REPOTIA, -orum, Feſtus. Horat. Sat. i1. 2. 60. when 
preſents were ſent to the bride by her friends and relations ; 


and ſhe began to aCt as miſtreſs of the family, by perform- 


ing ſacred rites, Macrob. Sat. i. 15. 


A woman after marriage retained her former name ; as, 


Fulia, Tullia, Oftavia, Paulla, Valeria, &c. joined to that 


of her huſband z as, Fulia Pompeii, Terentia Ciceronis, Livia 


Auguſti, &c. 


Divorce, (DIVORTIUM), or a right to diffolve the marri- 
age, was by the Iaw of Romulus permitted to the huſband, 
but not to the wife, Plutarch. in Romulo, as by the Jewiſh law, 


| Nn2 Deutr. 
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Deutr. 24. 1. not however without a juſt cauſe, Feftus in SON. 
TICUM. A groundleſs or unjuſt divorce was puniſhed with 
the loſs of effects ;-of which one half fell to the wife, and the 
other was conſecrated to Ceres, Plutarch. ibid. 
A man might divorce his wite, if ſhe had violated the con. 
Jiigal faith, uſed poiſon to deſtroy his offspring, or brought up. 
on him ſuppoſititious children ; if ſhe had counterfeited his 
private keys, cr even drunk wine without his knowledge, Pl. 
tarch. Jbid. Gell. x. 23 Plin xiv. 12. In theſe caſes, the 
huſband judged together with his wife's relations, Diony/. ii. 
25. This A is ſuppoſed to have been copied into the 
twelye tables, Tac. Forman, 28. - 
Although the laws allowed huſbands the liberty of divorce, 
there was no inſtance of its being exerciſed for about 520 
years, Sp. Carvelius Ruga was the firſt who divorced his 
wife, although fond of her, becauſe ſhe had no children, on 
account of the oath he had been forced to take by the cen- 
ſors, in common with, the other citizens, wuxorem ſe liberim 
querendorum gratid habiturum, that he would marry to have 


children, Gell. iv. 3. Val. Max. ii. 1, 4. Dionyf. tl. 25. | 
_ Afterwards divorces became very frequent; not only for im- 
. portant reaſons, Suet. Aug. 62. Claud. 26. Ner. 35. but often 


on the moſt frivolous pretexts, Val, Max. vi. 3. 11. & 12. Dis. 
46. 18. Plutarch in L. Paullo et Cicer:n. Fuvenal. vi. 147. Ceſar 
when he divorced Pompeia the niece of Sylla, becauſe Clodius 


.had got admithon to his houſe in the garb of a muſic-girl, at 


the celebration of the ſacred rites of the Bona Dea, Cic. Sext. 
34- declared that he did not believe any thing that was ſaid a- 
gainſt her, but that he could not live with a wife who had once 
been ſuſpeQed, Div. 37. 45. Smet. Caf. 6. Cic. Att. 1. 12. 

Tia wife was guilty of infidelity, ſhe forfeited her dowry, 
Pal. Max. viii. 2. 3. but if the divorce was made without any 
fault of hers, the dowry was reſtored to her, When the ſe- 
paration was voluntary -on both fides, (c:m BONA GRATIA 4 

ſe invicem diſcedebant ) ; ſhe ſometimes alfo retained the nuptial 
preſents of her huſband, Ovid. de Rem. Am. 669. 

In the later ages of the Republic, the ſame liberty of divorce 
was exerciſed by the women as by the men. Some think that 
right wasgranted to themby thelaw of the twelve tables, in 1m 
tation of the Athenians, Plutarch. in Alcibiade. This, however, 
ſeems not to have been the caſe ; For it appears, they did not 
enjoy it even in the time of Plautus, Mercat. iy. 6. only it 2 
man was abſent for a certain time, his wife ſeems to have Jo: 
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at liberty to marry another, Plaut. Stich, 1. 1. 29. Afterwards 
ſome women deſerted their huſbands ſo frequently and with ſo 
little ſhame, that Seneca ſays, they reckoned their years not 
from the number of Conſuls, but of huſbands, de benef. iii. 16. 
So Juvenal. Fiunt offo mariti quinque per autumnos, Vi. 228, 
Martial. vi. 7. often without any jult cauſe, Cic. Fam. viii. 7. 
But a freed-woman, if married to her patron, was not permit- 
ted to divorce him, (ei repudium mittere.) | 
Auguſtus is ſaid to have reſtricted this licence of BONA GRA- 
TIA divorces, as they were called, Swet. Aug. 34. and likewiſe 


Domitian. 'They ſtill however prevailed, although the women ' 


who made them were by no means reſpeCtable, Puz nubit to- 
ties, non nubit, adultero lege eft, Martial. vi. 7. | 

The man was faid n;nwuno, dimittere uxorem ; and the wo- 
man 2roriimew, relinguere vel deſerere virum : both, Facere divor- 
tium cum uxore vel vifo, a viro, vel ab uxore, Cic, Fan. viii. y. 
D."24- 3+ 34: | | 

A divorce anciently was made with different ceremonies, ac- 
cording to the manner in which the marriage had been cele- 
brated. | | 


A marriage contraQed by confarreatio, was diſſolved by a ſa- | 


crifice called DIFFARREATIO, Fe/us, which was (till in uſe 
in the time of Plutarch, when a ſeparation, (diſcidium) took 


place betwixt the Flamen of Jupiter and his wife, ({Flaminica), 
Quzſt. Rom. 


A marriage contra&ted by coemptio, was diſſolved by a kind 


of releaſe, called REMANCIPATIO, 14. In this manner, Ca- 
| to 1s ſuppoſed to have voluntarily given away his wife Marcia 


to Hortenſius, Plutarch. in Cat. and Tiberius Nero, his wife 


Livia to Auguſtus, even when big with child, Tacit., Ann. v. 
I. Dio. 48. 44. | | y 
In later times, a divorce was made with fewer ceremonies; 
in preſence of ſeven witneſſes, the marriage-contraQ was torn, 
( Tabulz nuptiales vel dotales frangebantur ), Tacit. Ann. xi. 30. 
Juvenal ix. 75. the keys were taken from the wife, (claves 
adimebantur ), Cic. Phil. ii. 28. then certain words were pro- 
nounced by a freed-man, Res TUAS TIBI HABE vel -ETO ; 
Tuas REs TiBr AGITO; Ex1, EXI OCYUS; VADE FORasS; 
I FoRAs, MULIER, Plaut. Cafin. ii. 2. 35. Cic. de Orat.. i. 40, 
Plaut. Amph. iii. 2. 47. Fuvenal. vi. 145. Martial. x. 42. xi. 


IOg. 4. 2, &. g. D. de divort. Hence &xigere foras, vel ejicere 


to divorce, Cid. Phil. ii. 28. ; 
If the huſband was abſent, he ſent his wife a bill of divorce 


(nuncium 
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(nuncium remittebat), Cic. Att. 1. 10, on which ſimilar words 
were mſcribed. 'This was called matrimonii RENUNCIATIO, 
If the divorce was made without the fault of the wife, her 
whole portion was reſtored to her; ſometimes all at once, but 
uſually by three different payments, Cic. Att. xi. 4. 23. 25. 
'There was ſometimes an action (ACTIO MALXZ TRACTATIO- 
NIs), to determine by whoſe fault the divorce was made, Cic, 


Top. 4. Buinfl. vii. 3. declam. viii. 18. 3383. When the divorce 


was made by the wife, ſhe ſaid, VaLEAs, T1BI HABEAS TUAS 
RES, REDDAS MEAS 3 Plaut. Amph. 111. 2. 47. 

Divorces were recorded in the public regiſters, (aa), Cic, 
Fam. viii. 7. Senec. de benef. as marriages, Zuvenal. ii, 136, 
births, 1d. ix. 83. and funcrals, Smet, Ner. 39. 

Widows were obliged to wear mourning for their huſbands 
at leaſt ten months, Senec. Zpi/?. 65. and if they married with- 
in that ime, they were held infamous, L. 2. C. de ſecund. nupt. 
but men were under no ſuch reſtriction. 

M. Antoninus the philoſopher, after the death of his wife 
Fauſtina, lived with a concubine, (ne tot hiberis ſuperduceret no- 
vercam ), that he might not bring in a ſtep-mother on his child- 
ren, Capitolin, in vita ejus. fin. | 

gHecond marriages in women were not eſteemed honourable; 
and thofe who had been married but to one huſband, or who 
remained in widowhood, were held in particular refpeCt : 
Hence UNIVIRA is often found in ancient inſcriptions, as an 
epithet of honour, So Uni nuepTa Propert. iv. wt, Such 
as married a ſecond time were not allowed to officiate at the 
annual ſacred rites of Female Fortune, (Fortuna muliebris, } 
Dionyſ. vu. 56. Val. Max. r, 8. 4, Serv. in Virg. An. i. 19. 
Feſtus. in Pudicitie fgnum. Among the Germans ſecond mar- 
riages were prohibited by law. Tacit, de Mor. Germ. 19. 


IV. ROMAN FUNERALS. 


| T7 HE Romans paid the greateſt attention to funeral-rites, 


becauſe they believed that the ſouls of the unburied were 

not admitted into the abodes of the dead z or at leaſt wander- 

ed an hundred years along the river Styx, before they were 

allowed to croſs it ; for which reaſon, if the bodies - _ 
| | rien 
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friends -could not be found, they ereCted to them an empty 
tomb, TUMULUS INANIS, awworaqu:y, Genotaphium), Virg. Ain. 
iii, 304. Vi. 326. 505. and if they happened to ſee a dead bo- | 
dy, they always threw ſome earth upon it, 15. 365. Horat. 
Od. i. 28. 23. & 36. and whoever neglected to do ſo, was ob- 
liged to expiate his crime, by ſacrificing a hog to Ceres, Fe/us 
in PRACIDANEA AGNA : Hence no kind of death was ſo much 
dreaded as ſhipwreck, Ov. Trift. 1. 2. 51. Hence alſo, Rite con- 
dere manes, to bury in due form, Plin. Ep. vii. 27. Condere an'mam 
ſepulchro, Virg. An. iii, 68. See Plaut. Mgt. iii. 2. 66, Suet. 
Cal. 59. | | 
When perſons were at the point of death, their neareſt re- 
lation preſent endeavoured to catch their lait breath with their 
mouth, (extremum ſþrritum ore excipire), Cic. Ver. v. 45. Virg. 
Zn. vi. 684. for they believed that the ſoul or living principle 
(ANIMA) then went out at the mouth : Hence the ſoul of 
an old perſon (anima ſenilis) was ſaid in primis labris efſe, Se- 
nec. Ep. 30. or in ore prims teneri, Id. Herc. fur. 1310. fo a- 
NIMAM agere, to bein the agony of death, Liv. xxvi. 14. Cc. 
Fam. viii. 13. Tufec. 1. 9. Senec. Ep. 101. Anmam. dare, eflare, 
exhalare, exſptrare, effundere, Fc. to die. | £8 
They now allo pulled off their rings, Swet. Tib. 73. Plin. 
XXX1. 1, Which ſeem to have been put on again, bees they 
were placed on the funeral pile, Propert. iv. 7. 9. 
The neareſt relation cloſed the eyes and mouth of the de- 
ceaſed, Virg. Zn. ix. 487, Ovid. Her. 1. 102. & 113.11. 102, x. 
120. probably tomakethemappearleſs ghaſtly, Suet. Ner. 49. The 
eyes were afterwards opened on the funeral pile, Plin. xi. 37. 
{. 55. When the eyes were cloſed, they called {inclamabant) 
upon the deceaſed by name ſeveral times at intervals, Ovid. 
Triſl. iii. 3; 43. repeating AVE or VALE, Catull. xcviii. 10. Ovid, 
Met. x. 62, Faſt. iv. 852. whence corpora nondum conclamata, 
Juſt expiring, Lucan. ii. 23. and thoſe who had given up their 
friends for loſt, or ſuppoſed them dead, were ſaid eos conclama= 
viſſe, Liv. iv. 40. ſo when a thing was quite deſperate, Cons 
CLAMATUM EST, all 1s over, Ter. un. ll. 3. 56. WO 
The corpſe was then laid on the ground, Ovid. Trift. iti. 44 
409. Hence DEPOSITUS ; for iz ultimo poſitus, deſperate ſalts 
tts, deſperate, dying, palit hopes of recovery, 1d. ex Pont. 1iz 
2. 47. Virg, An. Xu. 395. Cic, Verr. 1.2. 0r from the ancient 
cuſtom of placing ſick perſons at the gate, to ſee if any that 
paſied had ever been ill of the ſame diſeaſe, and what had 
cured them, Serv. in.Virg. Hence DeroxersB aliguem vindg 
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to intoxicate, Plaut. Aul, iii. 6. 39. Pofiti artus, dead, Ovid, 
Her. x. 122. = pe” 

The corpſe was next bathed with warm water, and anoint- 
ed with perfumes, Virg. An. vi. 219. Ovid. ib. Plin. Epift. v. 
16. by faves called POLLINCTORES, / gua/; pellts uncto- 
res), Plaut. Afin.'v. 2. 60. Pen. on 63. belonging to thoſe 


who took care of funerals, (LIBITINARIIT), Senec. de benef, 


vi. 38. and had the charge of the temple of Venus Libiting, 
where the things requiſite for funerals (neceſ/aria funeribus) 
were ſold, Plutarch. Rom. . queft R. 23. Liv. xli. 21. Hence 
Vitare Libitinam, not to die, Horat. od. 111. 30. 6. Mirari nibil, 


mr quod Libitina ſacravit, to admire no body till after his death, 


1d. Ep. ii. 1. 49. Libitina is alſo put for the funeral couch, 
Martial. vitt. 43. 4. Acron. in Hor. od. iii. 30. 6. 
 _ In this temple was kept an account (ratio vel ephemeris) of 
thoſe who died, Suet. Ner, 39. for each of whom a certain 
coin was paid, Dronyſ. iv. 15. hence Autumnuſque gravis, 
Libitine gueſts acerbe, becauſe autumn being unhealthful uſu- 
ally occaſioned great mortality, Horat. Sat. 1i. 6, 19. 90 
Phedr. w. 19. 25, © : | 
The money paid for the liberty of burial and other cxpences, 
was called ARBITRIUM, oftener plur, -a, Cic. poſt. red. in 
ven. 7. Dom. 37. Piſ. g. fo arbitrium vendendi ſalis, the mo- 
nopoly of ſalt, LZzwv. 11. g. | 
' The body was then dreſſed in the beſt robe which the de- 
ceaſed had worn when alive, Virg. An. ix. 488. Ordinary ct- 
tizens in a white 7oga, Juvenal 1. 172. Magiſtrates in their 
preterxta, &c. and laid (componebatur vel collocabaiur) on 2 
couch inthe veſtibule, (locus vacuus ante januam domits, per 
guem a via ad edes itur, Gell. xvi. 5.) with the feet outwards, 
as if about to take its lait departure, Ovid Met. i. 502. Ta- 
cit. Agric. 45. Senec. eþ. 12. brev, vit. 20. Suet. Aug. 101. Perf. 
lii. 104. Hence componere, to bury, Horat. Sat. 1. 9. 28. O- 
vid. Faft.iti. 547. v. 426. Tacit. Hift. i. 47- "Then a lamen- 
tation was made. Hence Sic poſitum affati diſcedite corpus, Virg. 
LEn. ii. 644. The couch was ſometimes decked with leaves 
| and flowers, Virg. An. xi. 66. Diony/. xi. 39. the bead{teadof 1- 
vory, Prop. 11. 10. 21. If the deceaſed had received 2 crown 
for his bravery, it was now placed on his head, Cc. de /egg- 
i. 24. Plin:; xxi. 3. A ſmall coin triens vel obolus was put in his 
mouth, which he might give to Charon, (Portitor, vel Porth- 
meus, the ferrymen of hell) for his freight, Fuvenal. iii, 267- 


Hence a perſon who wanted this and the other funeral _ 
| : | t10n$ 
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tions was ſaid Abiiſe ad Acheruntem fine viatico ; for without 
them it was thought that ſouls could. not purchaſe a lodgins 
or place of reſt, (n/quam poſſe divertt), Plant. Poen. prol, 71. 


A branch of cypreſs was placed at the door of the deceaſed, . 


at leaſt if he was a perſon of conſequence, Lucan. iii. 442. Feſ- 
tus, Horat. od. li. 14. 23. Plin. xvi. 33. to prevent the Ponti» 


fex Maximus from entering, and thereby being polluted, Serv. 
ad Virg. Zn. ni. 64. 1v. 507. for it was unlawful for him not. 


only to touch a dead body, Dzv. Ivi. 31. but even to look at it, 
Senec. Marc. 15. Id. liv. 28. 'Fhis trec was ſacred to Pluto be- 
cauſe when once cut, it never grows again, called atra, fe- 
ralis, funerea, vel funebris, from its being uſed at funerals, bid. 

'The Romans at firſt uſually interred (humaant) their dead, 
which is the molt ancient and molt natural method, Czc. de legp. 
it. 22. Plin. vii. 54+. Genef, lt. 19. They early adopted the cuſ- 
tom of burning (cremand}, vel comburend:) from the Greeks, 
Plutarch. in Numa, which is mentioned in the laws of Numa, 


_ and of the twelve tables, Cc. ibid. but it did not become gene- 


ral, till towards the end of the republic. 

Sylla was the firſt of the Patrician branch of the Gens Cor- 
nelia that was burnt 3 which he is ſuppoſed to have ordered, 
leſt any one ſhould dig up his body, and diffipate his remains, 
as he did thoſe of Marius, Cic. Pl. ibid, Pliny aſcribes the 
firſt inſtitution of burning among the Romans, to their hav- 
ing diſcovered that the bodies of thoſe who fell in diſtant wars 
were dug up by the enemy, 1b:d. 'The wiſe men among the 


| Indians, called GyMNosoPHIST#, commonly burnt themſelves 


alive, Plin..vi. 19. {. 22. as Calanus, in preſence of Alexander, 
CGic. Tuſc. 11. 21. Zarmarus, at Athens, while Auguſtus was 
there, Dis. liv. 9 


Under the Emperors, it became almoſt univerſal, Tacit. 


Ann. xvi. 9. but was afterwards gradually dropt upon the in- 
troduCction: of Chriſtianity, fo that it had fallen into diſuſe a- 
bout the end of the fourth century, Macrob. vii. 7. 
Children before they got teeth, were notburnt, P/in.vii. 1 5.1. 
16. 7uvenal, xv. 140. but buried in a place caled SUGGRUN-= 
DARIUM, * Fulgent. de priſe. ſerm. 7. So likewiſe perſons 
ſtruck with lightning, ( fuſguriti) Plin, 1i. 55. Senec. de Ir. iii. 
23. Qu. Nat. 11. 21. were Puried in the ſpot where they fell, 
cailed BIDENTAL, becanſe it was conſecrated by ſacrificing 
ſheep (bidentes), Perf. ii. 27. Luc. i. 606. viii. 864, Feſt. Gell. xv1. 
6. It wag encloſed with a wall, and no one was allowed to 
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tread upon it, 1b:d. 'To remove its bounds, { movere bidenta]), 
was eſteemed fſacrilege, Horat. art. p. 471. 

The expreſſions, SEPELIRE, Sepultura, and Sepulchrumn, 
are applicd to every manner of diſpoſing (condend:) of a dead 
body, Plin. 17. 54. Cic. Tufe. 1. 45. So allo HUMARE, &c. 
Cic. legg. 11. 22. Nep. Eumen. 13. JUSTA, exſequiz, vel funus, 
funeral obſequies or ſolemnities : Hence ]JusTa funebria, juſ- 


ta funerum vel exequiarum, et juſta funera alicui facere, ſelvere, 


vel per/olvere, Cic. Flacc. 38. Legg. i. 17. Liv. 1. 20. Salluſt, 


Jug. 11. Czf, B. G. vi. 17. Reddere jufta funeri ; Plin. x. 2, 


But EXSEQULZ properly denotes the funeral proceſſion, 
(officium exſequiarum, v. pompa funebris ), Hence ExsEquias 
ducere, deducere, comitart, frequentare, proſequi, &c, to attend 
the funeral, funer: intereſſe, 'Tacit. Ann. 11, 32. Xvi. 6. 7, 21, 
vuet, '['ib. 32. 'Ter. And. 1. 100. 

Of funerals there were chiefly two kinds, public and pri- 
vate. | 
The public funeral was called INDICTIVUM, / ad quid 
per preconem homines evocabantur ), becauſe people were invited 
to it by a herald, Czc. dom. 18. (See p..177). Of this kind the 
moſt remarkable were Funus CENSORIUM, Tacit. Ann. iy. 


T5. Xltt, 2. Dez. lit. 3o. liv. 28. including funus conſulare, pre- 


torium, triumphale, &., PUBLICUM, when a perſon was 
buried at the public expence, Tacit. Ann. ii. 48. vi. 11. Sze!, 
Vit. 3. and COLLATIVUM, by a public contribution, Liv. 11. 
33. Val. Max. ww. 4. Plutarch in Poplic, (See p. 145). Au- 
guſtus wasvery liberal in grantingpublic funerals, 3.0m regu) 
as at fir{t in conferring the honour of a triumph, Dzs. liv. 12. 
A private funeral was called 'TACFFUM, Senec. de trang. 
1. Ovid. Triſt. i. 3. 22. TRANSLATITIUM, Swet, Ner. 32. 
PLEBEIUM, Propert, ti. 10. 25. COMMUNE, Auſon Parent. x. 
$5. and VULGARE, Capitelin. in Anton, Phil. 13. 
'The funeral of thoſe who died in infancy, or under age, 
was called ACERBUM, or Immaturum, Virg. An. vi. 429. 
ſuvenal. xz 44. Senec. ep. 123. or ExSEQULE IMMATUR#, 


1d. trang. anim. i, 11, But fuurs acerbum is applied by ſome . 
only to infants, and immaturum to young men. Such were . 


buried ſooner than grown perſons, and with leſs pomp, Ci 

Cluent. g. Tacit. Ann. xiii. 17. Suet. Ner. 33. | Funera pur 

rum ad faces et cereos difta, Henec. brev. vi. 20, Ep. 122» 
When a public funeral was intended, the corpſe was kept U- 


ſually for ſeven oreight days, Serv, in Virg. v. 64. vi. 218. ph 
| . ceper 
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keeper ſet to watch it, 1d. xi. 30. and ſometimes boys to drive 
away the flies, Xiphilin. Ixxiv. 4, W hen the funeral was pri- 
yate, the body was not kept ſo long, Cic. Cluent. 9. Suet. Oth, 
Tacit. Ann. xW. 9. 

On the day of the funeral, when the people were aſſembled 
the dead body was carried out with the feet foremoſt, ( pedibrs 
efferebatur, Plin. vii. 7. 1. 9.) on a couch, covered with rich 
cloth, ( fragula veſtis), with gold and purple, Suet, Ful. 84. 
ſupported commonly on the ſhoulders of the neareſt relations 
of the deceaſed, Plin. vii. 44. Fuvenal. x. 259. Val, Max. vii. 
1. or of his heirs, Horat. Sat, it. 5. 86. ſometimes of his freed- 
men, Per/. iti. 106. Julius Cxſar was borne by the magi- 
{trates, Set, 84. Auguſtus by the ſenators, 1d. 101. and 
Germanicus by the tribunes and centurions, Tacit, Ann. 1, 2. 
So Druſus, his father, who died in Germany, by the tribunes 
and centurions to the winter quarters ; and then by the chief 


men in the ditterent cities, on the road to Rome, Dzo. lv. 2, 


Suet. Claud. 1. Paulus Amilius, by the chief men of Mace- 
donia, who happened to be at Rome when he died, Val. Max. 


11. 10. 3. Plutarch. in vit, 


Poor citizens and ſlaves were carried to the funeral pile in 
a plain bier or cofhn, (SANDANaPILa, Martial. 11. 81. vin. 75. 
14. Juvenal. viii. 175, VILIS ARCA, Horat. Sat. i. 8. 9. OR- 


CINIANA 8PONDA, fartial. x. 5.9.) uſually by four bearers, 


called VESPILLONES, vel Yeſþz, (quia veſpertino tempore 
mortuos efferebant), Feitus. Suet. Dom, 175. Eutrop. vii. 34. 
Martial. 1. 31. and 48. SANDANAPILONES, vel -ar: ; and in later 
writers, LECTICARI1, 


The funeral couches (LECTICZ2A, Je#i, vel tori) of the rich 


ſeem alſo to have been borne by Yeſpillones, Nep. Att. 35. Gell. 
x. 3. Hence a couch carried by {ix was called HExarnoruM, 
Martial. ii. 81. vi. 77. 10. and by eight, OCToPHORUM, ix. 3. 
11. or Leflica oftophiros ; as the ordinary couches or ſedans 
uſed in the city, or on a journey, were carried by flaves, called 
LEcTticarn, Cic Verr. v. 11. Fam. iv. 12. Phil. 41. | 
"= couches were ſometimes open, and ſometimes cover- 
ed, Ibid, | 
'Fhe general name of a bier was FERETRUM, Yrrg An, 
VI. 222, Xi. 64. 149. Stat, Theb. vi. 55, Ovid, Met. xiv, 747. 
or CAPULUS, vel -um (quod corpus capiat); Serv. in Virg, xi, 
64. Feſtus : Hence caprlaris, old, at death's door, Plaut, mit. 


ll, I, 34. Capidli decus, Aſin. v. 2. 42. Some make feretrum 
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| to be the ſame with /24us ; others that on which the couch 
was ſupported, Yarr. de L. L. iv. 35. 

Children who died before they were weaned, were carried 
to the pile by their mothers, Szat. Sylv. v. 5.15. Ovid. Her. xv, 
115. Ny Oy 

All funerals ufed antiently to be folemnized in the night 
time with torches, that they might not fall in the way of ma- 
giltrates and prieſts, who were ſuppoſed to be violated by ſce- 
19g a corple, ſo that they could not perform ſacred rites, till 


they were purified by an expiatory facrifice, Serv. in Virg, xi, . 


143 Donat. Ter, And, 1. 1. 81. 'Thus, to diminiſh the ex- 

ence of funerals, it was ordained by Demetrius Phalercus at 
Athens, Cic. de legg. 11. 26. according to an ancient law, which 
ſeems to have fallen jnto deſuetude, Demeth. adv. Macartatum, 
p- 666. Hence FUNUS, a funeral, -from funes agcenfs, Ihd, 
X1. 2. xX. 10. or funalia, funales cerei, ceree faces, vel candcle, 
torches, candles, or tapers, originally made of ſmall ropes or 
cords ; ( funes, vel funiculi) covered with wax or tallow, ( /evum 
vel ſebum,) yerv. ibid. et Ain. i. 727. Val. Max. in. 6. 4, 
Varr. de vit, pop. R. 

But in after ages, public funerals {junera indifiva ) were ce- 

lebrated in the day time, :t an early hour in the forenoon, as 
Ut is thought from Plutarch. in Syll. with torches alſo, Serv. in 
Virg. An. vi. 224. Tacit. Ann. vi. 4. Private or ordinary 
funerals ( 7acita ) were always at night, Feft, in V &SPLLLONES, 

As torches were uſed both at funerals and marriages, Ovid. 

eþ. Xx1. 172, hence inter utramgue facem, for inter nuptias et 
unus, Propert. iv. 12. 46. Et face pro thalami, fax mihi martis 
adejt, Ovid. ep. xx1. 172. 

The order of the funeral proceſhon was regulated, and eve- 
ry one's place aſſigned him, by a perſoncalled DESIGNA'TOR, 
an undertaker or maſter of ceremonies, (dominus funeris,) at- 
tended by Lictors, dreſſed in black, Horat. ep. 1. 7. 6. Cic, Att, 
bv. 2. /egg. it. 24. | | 

Firſt went muſicians of various kinds ; pipers, (T1B1CcINEs, 
Ovid. Faſt. vi. 660. vel SITICINES, Gyll. xx. 2.) trumpeters, 
Perf. wi. 103. Serv. in YVirg. xi. 192. and cornetters, Horat- 
$zt. i. 6. 43. then mourning women, (PRF.AICZA, que da- 
bant ceteris modum plangendi), hired to lament, Feftus ; Luci. 


22. Horat, Art. 431. and to ſing the funeral ſong, (NAINIA 
vel Lt3sus), or the praiſes of the deceaſed, Plaut. Truc. 1. 6, 


14. iv. 2. 18. to the ſound of the flute, Cic. legg. ii. 24s 


tor 


Qxintiil. viii, 2. Boys and girls were ſometimes employed 
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for this laſt purpoſe, Suet. Aug. 101. As theſe praiſes were of- 


ten unmerited and frivolous; hence nuge is put for Nanir, 

Plaut. Afin. iv. 63. and Lexidia, res inanes et frivole, for vaces 
reficarum, Gell. xvii. 7. 

'Fhe flutes and trumpets uſed on this occaſion were larger 


and longer than ordinary, Ovid. Am. 11. 6. 6. of a grave dif= 


mal ſound, Stat. Theb. v. 120. By the law of the twelve ta- 
bles, the number of players on the flute at a funeral was re- 
ſtricted to ten, Cc. /egg. n. 24. Ovid. Faſt, vi 664. 

Next came players and buffoons, (Lud: vel hiftriones, et ſcur- 
re, (who danced and ſung, Diony/. vii. 9. Suet. Tib. 57. 
One of them, called ARCHIMIMUS, ſupported the charac- 
ter ( perſonam agebat) of the deceaſed, imitating his words and 


actions while alive, Set. Veſþ. 19. Theſe players ſometimes 
introduced apt ſayings from dramatic writers, Suet. Czf. 84, 


'Chen followed the freed-men of the deceaſed, with a cap 
on their head, ( pileati), Cod. de Lat. libert. Liv. xxxviu. 55. 
Dionyl. viii. Some maſters at their death freed all their ſlaves, 
from the vanity of having their funeral proceſſion attended by 
a numerous train of freed-men, Diony/. iv. 24. ys 

Before the corpſe, were carried the images of the deceaſed, 
and of his anceſtors, Czc. Brut. 34. Mz. xin. 32. Horat. epod. 
vill. I1. Val. Max. vin. 15. 1. Plin. xxxv. 2. on long poles or 
frames, $S:/. x. 566. but not of ſuch as had been condemned 
for any heinous crime, Tacit. Ann. ii. 32. ut. 76, whoſe ima- 
ges were broken, Zuvenal, viii, 18. "The Triumviri ordained, 
that the image of Cxzfar, after his deification, ſhould not be 
carried before the funeral of any of his relations, Do, xlvit. 19. 
Hometimes there were a great many different couches carried 
before the corpſe, on which, it is ſuppoſed, the images were 
placed, Tacit, Ann. xvi. 11. Serv. in Virg, v. 4. vi. 862. 875. 
After the funeral, theſe images were again ſet up in the hall, 
where they were kept. See p. 31. _ 

If the deceaſed had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in war, the crowns 
and rewards which he had received for his valour were diſplay- 
ed, together with the ſpoils and ſtandards he had taken from 
the enemy, Virg. Zn. xi. 78. At the funerals of renowned 
commanders, were carried images or repreſentations of the 
countries they had ſubdued, and the cities they had taken, Ta- 
cit. Ann, 1. 8. Dig. lvi. 34- 1xxiv. 4. At the funeral of Sylla above 
2000 crowns are ſaid to have been carried which had been 
ſent him by different cities on account of his victory, Appian. 
B. C. i. 417, The liftors attended with their faſces inverted, 

ET Tacit, 
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Tacit. Ann. in. 2. Sometimes” alſo the officers and troops, 
with their ſpears pointing to the ground, 16:d. Virg. x1. 92. or 
haid aſide, Lucan. vii. 735. | 

Behind the corpſe, walked the friends of the deczafed in 
mourning, {atra, vel lugubri veſte ; atrati vel pullati) ; his ſons 
with their head veiled, and his daughters with their head bare, 
and their hair diſhevelled, contrary to the ordinary cuſtom of 
both, Plutarch. queſt Rom. 14. the magiſtrates without their 
badges, and the nobility without their ornaments, Tacit. Ann, 
WE 4» 

'The neareſt relations ſometimes tore their garments, and 
covered their hair with duſt, Firg. 27. xn. 609. Catull, Ixij. 
224. or pulled it out, Cic. Ty/c. 11. 26. 'Fhe women in par- 
ticular, who attended the funeral, Ter. And. i. 1. 90. Sur. 
Cef. 84. beat their breaſts, tore their cheeks, &c. YVirg. An. 
iv. 673. Tibull. 1, 1. 68. although this was forbidden by the 
Twelve Tables, MuLiErREs GENAS NE RADUNTO, Ce. legg. i. 
24. Plin. Xxxvil. EI. 7. e. UNGUIBUS NE SCINDUNTO, 1e/}us. 

At the funeral of an illuſtrious citzen, the corpſe was car- 
ried through the Forum ; where the proceſſion ſtopped, and a 
funeral oration (LAUDATIO) was delivered in praiſe of the 
deceated from the Ro/ra, by his ſon, or by fome near relation - 
or friend, Polyb. vi. 51. Cic. Orat. tt. 84. Sret. Caf. 84. Aug. 
101. Tt. 6. Ner. 9. fometimes by a magiſtrate, Plin, Ep. 11, 
L. according to the appointment of the ſenate, Print, in. 7. 
vel. 9. | | | 
'This cuſtom 1s faid to have been firſt introduced by Poplico- 
| Ih, in honour of his colleague Brutus, Plutarch. in Popl, Div- 
nyſe v. 17. Ix. $4. It was an incentive to glory and virtue, but 
hurtful to the authenticity of hiſtorical records, Lrv. vii. 40. 
Cic. Brut. 17. - | 

_ 'The honour of a funeral oration was decreed by the ſenate 
alſo to women, for their readineſs in reſigning their golden or- 
naments to make up the ſum agrced to be paid to the Gauls, 
as a ranſom for leaving the city ; Lrv. v. 50. or, according to 
Plutarch, to make the golden cup which was ſent to Delphi, 
as a preſent to Apollo, 11 conſequence of the vow of Camillus, 
after the taking of Ve;i, Plutarch. in Camills, _ 

But Cicero fays, that Popilia was the firſt to whom this ho- 
nour was paid, by her ſon Catulus, ſeveral ages aſter, Cic. 0- 
rat. ii. 11. and according to Plutarch, Czſar introduced the 


cuſtom of praiſing younger matrons, upon the death of - 
wife 
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wife Cornelia. But after that, both young and old, married 
and unmarried, were honoured with funeral orations, Syet. 

ul. 6. Cal. 10. Tacit. Annal. v. 1. xvi. 6. Dio. xxxix. 64. & 59. 

While the funeral oration was delivering, the corple was 
placed before the Ro/fra "The corpſe of C:efar was placed wa 
a gilt pavilion like a {mall temple, (aurata zdes ), with the robe 
in which he had been flain tuſpended on a pole or trophy, 
Suet. Ce. 84. and his image expoled on a moveable ma- 
chine, with the marks of all the wounds he had received ; for 
the body itſelf was not ſeen, Appian. BÞ. C. ii. p. 521 but 
Dio fays the contrary, xlv. 4. 

Under Auguſtus it became cuſtomary to deliver more than 
one funeral oration in praiſe of theſame perſon, and in different 
places, Dio. Iv. 2. | 
From the Forum, the corpſe was carried to the place of 
burning or burial, which the law of the 'I'welve "Cables order- 
ed to be without the city, HoOMINEM MORTUUM IN URBE NE $E= 
PELITO, NEVE URITO, Cie. /egg. it. 23. according to the cuſtom 
of other nations; the Jews, Math. xxvii. 53. John, xix.. 20. 
& 41. the Athenians, Cur. Fam. iv. 12. Liv. xxxi. 24. and 0- 
thers, Cic. Flacc. 21. T uſe. v. 23. Plutarch. in Arato.—Strab. x. 

'Fhe ancients are ſaid to have buried their dead at their own 
houſes, Serv. 12 YVirg. En. v. 64. vi. 152.1dor.xiv. 11. whence, 
according to ſome, the origin of idolatry, and the worſhip of 
| houſehold gods, the fear of hobgoblins or ſpeCEtres in the dark, 
(Larve vel LEMURES), &c. Ibid. ——Souls ſeparated from the 


body were called LEMuREs vel Maxes; if beneficent, LarEs; 


if hurtful, Lakvz vel Maniz, ( 4y« 0a, X44 Ka 104 Jaipeireg)y Apul. ae 
deo Socratis. Auguſtus, in his ſpeech to his ſoldiers before the 
battle of AcCtium, ſays that the Egyptians embalmed their 
dead bodies to citabliſh an opinion of their immortality, Dis. 
I. 24, Several of theſe ſtill exiſt, called Mummies, from 
mum, the Egyptian name of wax. 'Fhe manner of embalming 
1s deſcribed by Herodotus, ii. 86. 'The Perſians alſo anointed 


the bodies of their dead with wax, to make them keep as 


tong as poſſible, Ctc. Tufe. 1. 45+ __ 

The Romans prohibited burning or burying in the city, 
both from a facred and civil conſideration j that the prieſts 
might nor be contaminated by ſeeing or touching a dead bo- 
dy, and that houſes might not be endangered by the frequen- 
cy of funeral fires, Cc. legg. ii. 22. or the air infected by the 
ſtench, Serv. in Virg. vi 150. 1fd. xiv. 11. 

The famen of Jupiter was not allowed to touch a dead bo- 
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dy, nor to go where there was a grave, Gell. x. 15. fo the 
high prieſt among the Jews, Levit. xxi. 11. and if the pont:- 
fex maximus had to deliver a funeral oration, a veil was laid 
over the corpſe, to keep it from his ſight, Senec. conf. ad Marc, 
15. Die. liv. 28. 35. 

The places for burial were either private or public ; the 
private in fields or gardens, uſually near the high way, to be 
conſpicuous, and to remind thoſe who paſſed of mortality, 
Parr. de L. L. v. 6. Hence the frequent inſcriptions, $15're 
VEIATOR, ASPICE VIATOR, &c. on the via Appia, Aurelia, Fli- 
minia, Tiburtina, &c, Liv. vi. 36..Duct. Cal. 59. Galb. 29. 

 Juven. 1. ult. Martial. 1. 89. 115. 117. vi. 28. x. 43. Xi. 14. 
Propert. 111. 16. 3o. Nep. Att. ult. Plin. Ep. vit. 29. 'Vhe public 
places of burial for great men were commonly in the Cam- 
rus MarTivs, Strab, v. Set, Caf. 84. Cl. 1, Virg. Zn. vi. 
873. Dio. 39. 64. 48. 53 or Camevs EsqQuiliNnus, granted by 
a decree of the ſenate, Cre. Phil, 1x. 7. for poor people with- 
out the Eſquiline gate, mm places called PuTicuLzx, vel -1, 
(quod in puteos corpora mittebantur), Varro de L. L. iv. 5. Fel- 
tus, Horat. Sat. 1.8 8. | 

As the vaſt number of bones depoſited in that common bu- 
Tying ground rendered the places adjoining unhealthy, Au- 
guſtus, with the conſent of the ſenate and people, gave part 
of it to his favourite Mzcenas, who built there a magnificent 
houſe, (molem propinguam nubibus arduis, Hor. Od. iii. 29. 10. 
called 'Purris MzcEnaTIana, Swet. Ner. 38.) with extenfive 

_ gardens, whence it became one of the molt healthy ſituations 
in Rome, Srzet. Aug. 72. Tib. 15. Ner. 31. 

'Chere was in the corner of the burying-ground, a ſtone- 
pillar, CIPPUS, on which was marked its extent towards the 
Toad, (in fronte) and backwards to the fields, (in agro, vel -1m), 
Horat. ibid. alſo who were to be buried in it. ny 

If a burying ground was intended for a perſon and his 
heirs, it was called SEPULCHRUM, ve/ MONUMEN'TUM 
HEREDITARIUM, which was marked in letters, thus, 
H. M. H. $S. z. e. Hoc MONUMENTUM HAREDES SEQUITUR 3 
or GENTILE and GENTILITIUM, Set. Ner, 50. PATRIUM, 
Virg. An. x. 557. AvITUM, Ovid. Trift iv. 3. 45. Met. x. 
524. If only for himſelf and family, FAMILIARE, L. 5. D- 
de religieſs Vreed-men were ſometimes comprehended, and 
relations, when undeſerving, excluded, Suet. Aug. 102. 

The right of burying, ( 7s inferendi), was ſometimes pur- 


chaſed by thoſe who had no burying-ground of their re a 
| 9 | = l 
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The Veſtal virgins were buried in the city, (quia Tegibys non 
tencbantur), Serv. 1n Virg, Zn. ix. and ſome u1luſtrious men, 
as, Poplicola, Tubertus, and Habricuus, (virtutis cauſd, legibus ſo- 
liti ) ; which right their poſterity retained, Cc. /egg. i. 23s 
but did not uſe. 'To ſhew, however, that they poſſeſſed it, 
when any of them died, they brought the dead body, when 
about to be burnt, into the Forum, and ſetting down the 
couch, put a burning torch under it, which they immediately 
removed, and carried the corpſe to another place, Plutarch. 
in Peplic. queſt, Rom. 78. The right of making a ſepulchre 
_ for himſelf within the pomzriumwas decreed to Julius Czar 
as a ſingular privilege, Dzo. xliv. 7. 

When a perſon was burnt and buried in the ſame place, it 
was called BUS'LUM, #eftus ; whence this word is often put 
for a tomb, (Tw8), Cice Tuſc. v. 35. Att, vii. 9. Pif. 4. 7. 
Leeg. 2. 26. A place where one was only burnt, US'TRI- 
NA, vel -um, Felt. 

The funeral pile (ROGUS, ve/ PYRA) was built in the 
form of an altar, with four equal ſides, Herodian. iv 2. hence 
called ARA SEPULCHRI, rg. vi. 177. Si. xv. 388. FUNERIS 
ARA, Ovid. Trift. iti. 13. 21. Jbis. 102. of wood which might 
eaſily catch fire, as fir, pine, cleft oak, Wc. Virg. An, iv. 


504. vi. 180, Stat. 'Theb. vi. 54. unpolithed, according to the 


law of the twelve tables, RoGuM ASCIA NE POL ITO, Cc. egg, 
11. 24. but not always fo, Plin. xxxv. 7. alfo ſtuffed with pa- 


per and pitch, arial. viii. 44. 14+. X- 97. made higher or 


lower according to the rank of the decealed, Lucan. yin. 743. 
Ovid. ib. 152, Virg. Ibid. &c. xi. 215. with cyprels trees ſet 
around to prevent the noifome' imell, {bid. aud Serv. in loc. 
S7. x. 535. at the diſtance of ſixty feet from any houſe, Cic, 
legg. Ni. 24. 1-44 | 
"Che baſilica Forcia and ſenate houſe adjoining, contiguous 
to the Forum, were burnt by the flames of the funeral pile of 
Clodius, A/con. in Cic. pro MHilene, Dio. xl. 49. 14 
On the funeral pile was placed the corpſe with the couch, 
Tibull. 1. 1. 61. 'Dhe eyes of the deceaſed were opened, Plin, 
11. 37. to which Virgil is thought to allude, Zn. iv. 244. 
__ Thenearett relations kiſled the body with tears, Prop. 1. 13. 


29. Tibull 1. 1. 62. and then ſet fire to the pile with a lighted 


torch, turning away their face, (aver/7 }, to ſhew that they did 
it with reluQtance, Virg. Xn. vi. 223. 'Vhey prayed for a wind 
to alliſt the flames, Propert.iv. 7.31, as the Grecks did, Z{amer. 
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xxiii. 193. and when that happened, it was thought fortunate, 
Plutarch in Syll. 


They threw into the fire various perfumes, { odores ), incenſe 


| myrrh, caſſia, &c, Plin. xii. 18. /. 41. Fuven.iv.109 Stat. Sylv, 


V. 1. 208. Martial. x. 26. which Cicero calls SUMPTUosA rr 
SPERSIO, forbidden by the twelve tables, Legg. ii. 24. alſo cups 
of oil and diſhes, (dapes v. fercula ), with titles marking what 
they contained, Yrrg. An. vi. 223. Stat, Theb, vi. 126. like- 
wiſe the cloaths and ornaments not only of the deceaſed, Virg. 
Ln, vi. 221. Lucan. ix. 175. but their own, Tacit. Ann, iii. J« 
2.Suet. Jul. 84. every thing in ſhort that was ſuppoſed to be a- 
greeable to the deceaſed while alive, Donat in Virg. 2. vi, 
217. All theſe were called MUNERA, ve! DONA, #4. 

If the deceaſed had been a ſoldier, they threw on the pile 
his arms, rewards, and ſpoils, Virg. Zn. xi. 192. and if a 
General, the ſoldiers ſometimes threw in their own arms, Sur. 
Ful. 84. Lucan, vii. 735. | 

At the funeral of an illuſtrious commander or Emperor, the 
ſoldiers made a circuit ( OECURREBANT) three times round 
the pile, Yirg Zn. x1. 188. Tacit. Ann. ii. 7. from right to left, 
{orbe finiiro), with their enſigns inverted, Stat, Theb. vi. 213. 
and {triking their weapons on one another to the ſound of the 
trumpet, Yal. Flacc. in. 346. all preſent accompanying them); 
as at the funeral of Sylla, Appian B. C. 1. of Auguſtus, Div. 


| Ivi. 42. &c. which cuſtom ſeems to have been borrowed from 


the Greeks, Homer. xxill. 13. uſed alſo by the Carthaginians, 
Liv. xxv. 17. ſometimes performed annually at the tomb, Se. 
Claud, 1. 

As the Manes were ſuppoſed to be delighted with blood, 
Tertullan. de Spe. various animals, eſpecially ſuch as the de- 
ceaſed had been fond of, were {laughtered at the pile, and 
thrown into it, P/zn. vin. 4o 1, 61. Virg. An, xi. 197. Homer, 


| Tl. xxili. 166. Plin, fp. iv. 2. in ancient times, alſo men, cap- 


tives or flaves, YVirg x. 518. xi. 82. Homer. I, xxl. 27. tO 
which Ciecro alludes, Flacc. 38. Aſterwards, inſtead of them, 
gladiators, called BUS'TUARH, were made to fight, Serv. 7. 
Ln. X. 519. Heorat. Sat. ii. 3. 85. Flor. iii. 20. fo among the 
Gauls, flaves and chents were burnt on the piles of their maſ- 
ters, Ce/. B. G. v. 17. among the Indians and Thracians, 
wives on the piles of their huſbands, Cic. Twſc.v. 27. Mel. de kit. 
orb, i. 2. As one man had ſeveral wives, there was ſometimes 4 
contelt among thera. about the preference, which they deter- 
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alſo among the Romans, friends teſtified theiraffeCtion; asPlo- 
tinus to his patron, Plin. 7. 36. Plautius to his wife Oreſtilla, 
Val. Max. iv. 6. 3 ſoldiers toOtho, T acit. Hift. ii. 49. Mneſter, 
a freed-man, to Agrippina, 1d. Ann. xiv. g. &Cc. 

Inſtances are recorded of perſons, who came to life again 


on the funeral pile, after it was ſet on fire; ſo that they could 
not be preſerved: and of others, who having revived before 


the pile was kindled, returned home on their feet, Plir, vii, 
52. /. 53+ xxv1. 3. {. 8. | 

The Jews, although they interred their dead, (condere, guam 
cremare, e more Zgyptio ), 'Tacit. Hiſt. v. 5. filled the couch 
on which the corpſe was laid with ſweet odours, and diyers 
kind of ſpices, and burnt them, '2. Chron. xvi. 14. Ferem. 


When the pile was burnt down, the fire was extinguiſhed, 
and the embers ſoaked with wine, Yirg. 7. vi. 226. the bones 
were gathered (ofa legebantur) by the neareſt relations, Tzbull. 
iii. 2. 9, with looſe robes, 1b. & Suet. Aug. 101. and ſome- 
times barefooted, Set. 2b. CN | 

We read alſo of the neareſt female relations gathering the 
bones in their boſom, Tibull 1. 3. 5. Senec ad Helv, 11. wha 
were called FUNER&, vel -ez, Serv. in Virg. An. ix. 486, 

'The aſhes and bones of the deceaſed are thought to have 
been diſtinguiſhed by their particular poſition. Some ſuppoſe 
the body 'to have been wrapt in a ſpecies of incombultible 
cloth, made of what the Greeks called A/be/tos, Plin. xix 1. 
ſ. 4. But Pliny reſtriQs this to the kings of India, where on- 
ly it was then known. 7 6k 

The bonesand aſhes, beſprinkled with the richeſt perfumes, 
were put into a veſſel called URNA, an urn, Cic. Tuſc. 1.15. 
Ovid. Am. iti. 9. 39. FERALIS URNA, Tacit. Ann. iti, 1, made 
of earth, braſs, marble, filver or gold, according to the wealth 
or rank of every one; Prop. 1. 13. 32. Virg. An. vi. 228. Eus 
trop. viii. 5. Sometimes alſo a ſmall glaſs vial full of tears, 
called by the moderns a Lachrymatory, was put in the urn, 

'The urn was ſolemnly depolited (componebatur) in the ſen 
pulchre, (SEPULCHRUM, TUMULUs, MONUMENTUM, /edes 
vel domus, CONDITORIUM, V. -{iviut, CINERARIUM, &Cc.) 
Propert. ii. 24. 35. Ovid. Faſt. v. 426. Met. iv. 157. Hence 
componere to bury, Horat. Sat. i. 9. 28. Tacit. Hiſt. i. 47. to 
thut up, to end, Virg. En. 1. 378. compoſito die, i, &. finito, 


Plin, Ep. ii. 17. 
$©2 ©... When 
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When the body was not burnt, it was pnt into a coffin, (ar- 
ea, vel Foculus) with all its ornaments, Plin. vii. 2. uſually 
made of ſtone, as that of Numa, Plin. xiii. 13. Val. Max, 
1. I. 12. 10 of Hannibal, Aur. V8. ii. 42. ſoimetimes of Aſhan 
ſtone, from Afos, or -vs, a town in 'Troas or Myfia, which 
conſumed the body in forty days, except.the teeth, Pi. ii. 


98. xxxvi. 17, hence called SARCOPHAGUS, 1b. which 


word 1s allo put for any coflin or tomb, Fuvenal. x. 152, 

'The coffin was laid in the tomb on its back; in what direc. 
tion among the Romans, is uncertain; but among the Athe- 
nians, looking to the weſt, /£/an. v. & vil. Plutarch. in $54 
lon. | | 

'Fhoſe who died in priſon, were thrown out naked on the 
ſtreet, Liv xxxvill. 59. | 

When the remains of the deceaſed were laid in the tomb, 
thoſe preſent were three times ſprinkled by a prieſt with pure 
water, (aqua pura, vel l/uftralis), from a branch of olive or lau- 
rel, (aſpergillum), to purify them, Serv. in YVirg. ZXn.-vi. 239. 
Peſt. in LauRus, Fuvenal, ti. 158. then they were diſmiſſed 
by the PRzrica, or ſome other perſon, pronouncing the ſo- 


temn word ILICET, 1. e. zre /icet, you may depart, Serv. ib. 


At their departure, they uſed to take a lait farewell, by re- 
peating ſeveral times VALE, or SALVE eternum, Id. x1: 97. 
it. 640. adding, Nos TE ORDINE, QUO NATURA PERMISERIT, 
' CUNCTI SEQUEMUR, Serv. /En.in. 68. which werecalled VERBA 
NOVISSIMA; zlfo to wiſh that the earth might he light on the 
perſon buried, which is found marked on ſeveral ancient mo- 
numents in thele letters, $.'Þ'\.'F. L. Sir TiB1 TERRA LEVIS, 
Martial. i. 89. v. 35. ix. 30. and the grave-ſtone, (CIPPUS), 
Perſ. 1. 37. that his bones might reſt quietly, or lie ſoit!y, 
{ molliter cubarent), Ovid. Am. 1. 8. 108. Hp. vii. 102. Tri/'. 
lit. 3. 75. Virg. {id x. 33. PLACIDE QUIESCAS, T acit. Agric. 
46. Hence placida compo/tus pace qureſcit, is faid of Antenor, 
while yet alive, 1d. Zn.'i. 149. Sometimes they. did not dc- 


pokit the bones in the earth, till three days after the body was 


burnt, Virg. Ln. Xl. 210, 


* The friends, when they returned home, as a further puri- | 


fication, after being ſprinkled with water, {tepped-over a fire, 
(ignem ſupergrediebantur ), whichwascalled SUFFITIO, Fe/'rs. 
The hors itſelf alſo was purified, and ſwept with a certam 
kind of broom or beſom, {/cope -arum), which purgation was 
called ExveERR®, v. Everre; and he who performed 1t, E. 
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There wer: certain. ceremonies for the purification of the 
family, cali'-4 FERIZ DiinICalEs, (a nece appellate), Cic. 
legg. it. 22, | -{tus whea they buried a thumb, or ſome part 
cur off fro: the body before it was burnt, or a bone brought 
home fro: :11 funeral pile ; Cre. tb, 24. Puinfl. viii. 5. 21, 
Senec. bein}. 4. 24. on which occaſion, a ſoldier might be ab- 
ſent from duty, Gel. xv. xvi. 4. ; 
| A place was held religious, where a dead body, or any part 
of it, was buried, but not where it was burnt, Cic. bd. 

| For nine days after the funeral, while the family was in 
mourning, and empioyed about certain ſolemnitics at the tomb, 
it was unlawful to ſummon the heir, or any near relation of 
the d:ccaſed to a court of juſtice, or in any other manner to 
moleſt them, Novell. 115. On the ninth day, a ſacrifice was 
performed, called NOVENDIALE, Porphyrio ad Horat. epod. 
xvii. 48. with which theſe tolemnities were concluded, Donat. 
in Ter. Phorm. | | BEIG 

Obligations or ſacrifices to ' the dead, (INFERLA, vel 
PARENTALIA), were afterwards made at various times, 
both occafionally and at ſtated periods, conſilting of liquors, 
victims and garlands, /:rg. Zn, 1, 66, v. 77. 94. ix. 215. Xs 
519. Tacit. hift. il. 95. Suet. Cal. 3. 15. Cl. 11. Ner. 11. call- 
ed FERALIA MUNERA, Ovid. Trift. ili. 3. 81. Thus aticur 
INFERIAS FERRE, vel MITTERE, ef PARENTARE, to perform 
theſe obliyuutions, Cic. legg. 11. 21. Phil. 1. 6. Place. 38. Paren- 
tore regi ſanguine conjuratorum, to appeale, to revenge, Liv. 
xx1v. 21, ſo Cef. B. G. vii. 17. Saguntinorum manibus vaſiatione 
ltalize, &c, parentatum eff, an atonement was made to their 
gaoits, Flor. ii. 6. fo LITARE, 4d. 11. 5. ui. 18. I 7 

The ſepulchre was then beſpread with flowers, and covered 
with crowns and fillets, Szet, Ner. 57. Tac. hift. il. 5. Cic. Place. 
38. Before it, there was a little altar, on which libations were 
made, and incenſe burnt, Virg. An. ini. 63. 302. Vi. 883. 
A keeper was appointed to watch the tomb, Prop. il. 16. 24.. 
which was frequently illuminated with lamps, D. xl. 4. 44. 
duet, Aug. $9. | 

A kind of perpetual lamps are faid by ſeveral authors to have 
been found in ancient tombs {till burning, which however 
went out on the admiſſion of air. But this by others, is reC= 
koned a fiction, Kippingi Antiq. iv. 6. 14. Jae? 

A feait was generally added, called SILICERNIUM, (cena 
funcbris, quaſi in /ilice polita, Serv. in Virg. Zn. v. 92. vel 
quod /ilentes, ſc. umbre, cam cernebant, vel parentantes, qui 
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non deguſtabant, Donat. in Ter, Adelph. iv. 2. 48.) both for 
the dead and the living. Certain things were laid on the tomb, 
commonly beans, Plin. 18. 12. 1. 3o. lettuces, bread and eggs, 
or the like, which it was ſuppoſed the ghoſts would come and 
cat. What remained, was burnt ; for it was thought mean 
to take away any thing thus conſecrated, or what was thrown 
into the funeral pile. Hence Rapere de rogo cenam, Catull. 57. 3, 


"Fibull. 1. 5. 53. £ flamma cibum petere, Der. Eun, ii. 2. 38. 


Buſlirdpus 1s applied as a name of contempt to a ſordid perſon, 
Plaut. Pſeud. 1. 3. 127. and SILICERNIUM, to an old man, 
Ter. ibid. 

After the funeral of great men, there was not only a feaſt 
for the friends of the deceaſed, but alfo a diſtribution of raw 
meat among the people, called VISCERATIO, See þ. 324. 
with ſhews of gladiators and games, which ſometimes conti- 
nued for ſeveral days, L:v. 36. 46. ſometimes celebrated alſo 
on the anniverſary of the funeral, FYirg. #7. v. Fauitus, the 
ſon of 5Sylla exhibited a ſhew of gladiators in honour of his 
father, ſeveral years after his death, and gave a feaſt to the 
people, according to his father's teltament, Cic. Sy/l. 19. Dis. 
SEEN TH: 

'Fhe time of mourning for departed friends was appointed 
by Numa, Plutarch. in Num. as well as funeral rites, (ju//a 
funebria), and offerings to appeaſe the manes, (inferie ad pla- 
canidos _— Liv. 1. 20. There was no limited time for 
men to ntourn, becauſe none was thought honourable, Sen, 
£pift. 63. as among the Germans, Tacit. 27. It uſually did 
not exceed a few days, Dzo. Ivi. 43. Women mourned for a hui- 
band or parent ten months, or a year according to the compu- 
tation of Romulus, Se p. 327. but not longer, Senec. ib. © 
Conſol. ad Helv. 16. Ovid. Faſt. wi. 133. 

In a public mourning for any ſignal calamity, the death of 
a prince ar the like, there was a total ceflation from buſineſs, - 
(]USTTFIUM), either ſpontaneouſly, or by public appoint- 
ment, Liv. ix. 7, Tactt. Ann. ti. 82, Lucan. tt. 17. Capitolin. 
in Antonin, Phil. 7. when the courts of juſtice did not (it, the 
ſhops were ſhut, &c. Tacit. Ann. iti. 3. 4. iv. 8. Suet. Cal. 24: 
1n exceſlive grief the temples of the gods were ſtruck with 
ſtones, (/apidata, 1. e. lapidibus impetita), and their altars over- 
turned, Set. Cal. 5. Senec. vit, beat. 36. Arrian. Epictet. 

- bs BEET IE | | 

Both public and private mourning was laid afide on hewon: 

13 
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of the public games, Tacit. Ann, ui. 6. Suct. Cad. 6. for cer- 
tain ſacred rites, as thoſe of Ceres, &c. and for ſeveral other 
cauſes enumerated by Feſtus, 7» voce MINUITUR. After the 
battle of Cannz, by a decree of the ſenate, the mourning of 
the matrons was limited to thirty days, £:v. xxit. 56. Val. 
Max. i. I. 14, Immoderate grief was ſuppoſed to be offen- 
five to the Manes, 'Tibull. 1. 1. 67. Stat Sylv. v. 1. 179. 

'The Romans in mourning kept themſelves at home, Tacit. 
Ann. tit. 3+ iv. 8. Plin. Ep. 1x. 13. avoiding every entertain- 
ment and amuſement, Cic. Art. x11. 13. &Cc. Senec, decl. iv. 1. 
Suet. Cal. 24. 45. neither cutting their hair nor beard, See þ. 
431. dreſt in black, '(LUGUBRIA ſume+ant), Juvenal. x. 
243. which cuſtom is ſuppoſed to have been borrowed from 
the Egyptians, Serv. in Virg. Zn. xi. ſometimes in ſkins, 
Feſtus in PELLIS 3 laying afide every kind of ornament, [.:v. 
ix. 7, Suet, Aug. 101. not even lighting a fire, Fuvenal, 11. 
214. Apr Met 14. which was eſteemed an ornament to the 
houſe, Homer. 1]. 13. Hence Focus perennis, 1. e. fine Judtu, 
Martial. x. 47. 4+ pervigi, Stat. DyIv. Iv. 5. 13. by: 

The women laid aſide their gold and purple, Ziv. xxxiv. 7. 
Ter. Heaut. ii. 3. 45. Under the republic, they dreſt in black 
like the men; but under the Emperors, when party-coloured 
cloaths came in faſhion, they wore white in mourning, P/u- 
tarch, prodl. 27, Herodian. iv. 2. 6. 

In a public mourning, the ſenators laid afide their latus cla- 


vis and rings; the magiſtrates, the badges of their office, Cic. 


oft. red. in Sen. 5. Tacit. Ann. ti. 4. Lucan. 1i: 18. and the 
conſuls did not fit on their uſual ſeats in the ſenate, which 


were elevated above the. reſt, but on a common bench, { /ede 
vulgar), 'Pacit, Ann. iv. 8. Dio. Ivi. 31. Dio ſays that the ſe- 


mn in great mourning appeared in the dreſs of the Eqrites, 
x1. 46. 

The Romans commonly built tombs ( /epulchra v. conditoria) 
for themſelves during fheir life-time, Serec. brev. wit. 20. 
thus the MAUSOLEUM (,-v--iw) of Auguſtus in the Cam- 
pus Martius between the wia Flaminia'and the bank of the Ti- 
ber, with woods and walks around, Set, Avg. 101. Hence 


theſe words frequently occur in ancient inſcriptions, V. F. Vi- 


vus FEciT; V. F. C. Vivus FACIENDUM CURaVIT; V. S. ÞP. 
Vivus $181 PosuIT; alſo Ss vivo recit. If they did not 
live to finiſh them, it was done by their heirs, Suet. Arg. 101, 
who were often ordered by the teſtament to build -a tomb, 


Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 84. & 3+ 105. lin, Ep.vi. 10, and ſometimes did 


it. 
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it at their own expence, (DE SUO, vel DE SUA PECUNI14), 
Pliny complains bitterly of the neglect of friends in this re. 
ſpect, 161d. by | 

The Romans ereCted tombs either for themſelves alone, 


_ with their wives, (SEPULCHRA prrva, ve/ SINGULARIA,) or 
for themſelves, their family and poſterity, (CoMMUNI14), Cir, 
OF. i. 17. FAMILIARIA &t HEREDITARIA, Martial. 1.117. Cod, 


13. likewiſe for their iriends, who were buried elſewhere, or 
whoſe bodies could not be found, (CENOTAPHION, »e/ 


 TUMULUS HONORARIUS, Swet. Cl. 1. vel INANIS, Virg. An, 


ii. 304. Horat. Od. ii. 20. 21.) Tacit. Ann. 1. 62. When a 
perſon falſely reported to have been dead returned home, he 
did not enter his houſe by the door, but was let down from 
the roof, (qua/s celitus mifſus,) Plutarch. q. Rom, 5. 
_ "The tombs of the rich were commonly built of marble, Cc, 
Fam. 1v. 12. Tibull. 11. 2. 22. the ground incloſed with a wall, 
(maceria ), Duet. Ner. 33. 50. or an iron rail, {ferred /epe ), 
vtrab. v. p. 236.and planted round with trees, arial. 1. $9. 3. 
When ſeveral different perſons had a right to the ſame bu- 
rying-ground, it was ſometimes divided into parts, and each 
part aſligned to its proper owner. | 
But common ſepulchres were uſually. built below ground, 
and called HYPOG AA, Petron. 11. many of which {till 
exiſt in different parts of Italy under the name of catacombs. 
There were niches cut out in the walls, in which the urns 
were placed; theſe, from their reſemblance to the niches m a 
pigeon-houſe, were named COLUMBARIA. | 
Sepulchres were adorned with various figures in ſculpture, 
which {Lill are to be ſeen, Cic. Tre. 2, v. 23. Virg. Ln. V 
233. with ſtatues, Lv. 38, 56. columns, &c, | 
But what deſerves particular attention, is the inſcription or 
epitaph, (UI'TULUS, #=92--pi, EprraPHIUM, vel ELOGIUM), 
expreſſed ſometimes in proſe, and ſometimes in verſe, Ovid. 
Fer. xiv. 128. Martial. x. 71. Cic. Tuſc. t. 14. Arch. I1. 
Seneft. 17. 20. Fin. ii. 35. Piſ. 29. Virg. cl. v. 43. Suet. Cl. 
12. Plin, ep. \x. 20. uſually beginning with theſe letters, D. 
M. 5. Dis ManiBus SACRUM, Prudent. Symmach. 1. 402: 
Gell. x, 18. vel Memoria, Set. Vit, 10. then the name of 
the perſon followed, his character, and the principal circum- 
{ſtances of his life. Often theſe words are uſed, Hic $1TV3 
EST vel JACET, Ovid. Met. ii. 378. Tioull, 1.3. 55. lll. 2. 29- 


Martial, vi. $2. Virg. vii. 3. Plin. ep. vi. Yo. Sence. &- 7%. 


FoxERALs. + 43g 


if he had lived happily in marriage, thus, SINE QUERELA, 
$1NE JURGIO, vel offenſa, vel diſcordia, Plin. ep. vill. 5. 

When the body was fimply interred without a totnb, an 1n- 
ſcription was ſometimes put on the ſtone-coffin, as on that 
of Numa, Cw: xl. 29. 

There was an aCtion for violating the tombs of the dead, 
(SEPUL.CHRI VIOLATI ACTIO), Cic. Tuſc. i. 12. Senec: Contr: 
iv. 4 The puniſhment was a fine, the loſs of a hand, (ma- 
nhs amputatio) ; working in the mines, (damnatio ad metallum ), 
baniſhment or death. | £ | 

A tomb was violated by demolition, by converting it to im- 
proper purpoſes, or by burying in it thoſe who were not enti- 
tled, (alienos inferends), Cic. legg. 11. 26. D: de ſep. viol. 47. 1 2. 
Tombs often ſerved as lurking places for the perſecuted Chri- 
{tians, Chryfoſt. Hom. 40. and others, Martial. 1. 35. in. 92.15» 

The body was violatedby handling, /. 4. C. de ſep. visl. 1x. 19. 
cr mutilating it, which was ſometimes done for magical purpo- 
ſes, PuinFil, decl. 15. Apul. Met. ti. Tacite Ann. ii. 69. by 
{tripping it of any- thing valuable, as goid, arins, &c. 4d: 
69. Phedr. 1. 27. 3. or by tranſporting it to'another place 
without leave obtained ſrom the Pontifex Maximus, from the 
Emperor, or the magiſtrateof theplace, Dig. & Cod. Plin. ep. xc. 
73. & 74. + b | 

5ome conſecrated temples to the memory of their friends, 
as Cicero propoſed to his daughter 'Tullia ; which deſign he 
irequently mentions in his letters to Atticus, xii: 18. 19. 35. 36« 
41. 43. &c, Laftant.1. 15. This was a very antient cuſtom, 
_ Plin. 27. and probably the origin of idolatry, W:/d. xiv. 15, 

The higheſt honours were decreed to illuſtrious perſons af- 
ter death, Minuc, Felix. in Ofav. 'The Romans worſhipped 
their founder Romulus, as a god, under the name of Quiri- 
nus, £:v. 1. 16. Hence afterwards the ſolemn CONSECR A= 
TION (n:$:»0:;) of the Emperors, by a decree of the ſenate. 
Hey:dian. iv. 2. who were thus faid to be ranked in the num- 
ber of the gods, ( in deorum numerum, inter vel in deos referri, 
 Ouet. Cx 88. ce/o dicari, Plin Pan. 11. &c.) alſo \6me Em- 
preſies, Swet. Cl. 11. Tacit Ann. v. 2. xvi. 21. Temples and 
prieſts were aſſigned to them, /ze p. 320. They were invoked 
withprayers, YVirg. G:1. 42. Men ſwore by theirname or genius, 
and offered victims on their altars, Horat. ep. 1i. 1. t6. 

The real body was burnt, and the remains buried in the 
uſual manner. But a waxen image of the deceaſed was made 
to the life z which, after a variety of ridiculous ceremonies paid 
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to it for ſeven days in the palace, was carried on a couch jr 
ſolemn proceſſhon on the ſhoulders of young men of equeſtrian 
and patrician rank, firſt to the Forum, where the dirge wag 
ſurig by a choir of boys and girls of the moſt noble deſcent ; 
then to the Campus Martius, where it was burnt, with a vaſt 
quantity of the richeſt odours and perfumes, on a lofty and 
magnificent pile; from the top of which, an eagle let looſe 


was ſuppoſed to convey the prince's ſoul to heaven, Herqgian, 
IW. 3, 


ROMAN WEIGHTS and COINS. 


THE rocpy Roman weight was AS or /ibra, a pound 

which was divided intotwelve parts, orounces, (UNCLE); 
thus, #unc:ia, an ounce, or x; of an as; ſextans, 2 ounces, of 
Tz3 quadrans, 3, #* Or 4; triens, 4, v5 Or 753 quineunx, 5, or 
+3 ſemis, 6, or £3 ſeptunx, 7, of 7; ; bes, or beſſis, 8, 7, or 
3 dodrans, 9, 2;z Or 4 ; dextans, or decunx, 10, j%, or 5; de- 
wu1nx, 11 ounces, Or 1; of an a © | 

'Fhe UNCIA was alſo divided thus, ſemuncia, *, the half 
of an ounce, or x; of an as; dyuella +, ficilicus, vel -um, +; 
ſextula, 4, drachma, 4 hemiſeſcla, 1. e. ſemiſextula, +z; tre- 
miſts,  ſcripulnus, ſcriptilum, vel ſcripulum, 4% of an ounce, or 
+37 Of an as, Varr. L, L. iv. 

AS was applied to any thing divided into twelve parts; as, 
an inheritance, /ee þ. 61. an acre, Liv. viii. 11 liquid meaſure, 
fee p. 455. or the intereſt of money, &c. Hence probably out 
word ace, or unit. DE ELCOEET 20 

The Roman pound was equal to x0 ounces; 18 pennyweights, 
135 grains of Engliſh Troy weight, or nearly 12 ounces Avoir- 
| duporſe. ; Y | 

The Greek weights mentioned by Roman authors, are chief- 
ly the Zalent, divided into 60 ming, . and the mina into 100 
darachme, "The mina was neazly equal to the Roman /bra. 
Engliſh TROY veig/t, by which filver and gold are weigh- 
ed, 1s as follows: 24 grains, 1 penny weight z 20. pwt. 1 
ounce z 12.02. 1 pound. But Apethecaries, in compounding 
medicines, make, 20 grains, 1 ſcruple; 4 8. 1 drachm; 8 dr. 
1 Ounce; 12, 0Z. 1 pound, Avoirdupaiſeweight, by which Jarger 

| MD 
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and coarſer commodities are weighed, 16 drams, one ounce z 
16 OZ. I pound. 


The Romans, like other ancient nations, at firſt had no 
coined money, ( pecuma fignata ), but either exchanged com- 
modities with one another, or uſed a certain weight of uncoin- 
ed braſs, (AEs RUDE), or other metal; Hence the various 
names of money alſo denote weight ; ſo pendere for folvere, to 
pay 3 /ipendium, (a ſiipe pendenda), ſoldiers pay, Feflus ; be- 
cauſe at firſt it was weighed, and not counted "Chus, talen- 
zum and mina among the Greeks, ſbeckel among the Hebrews, 
and pound among us. | LE 

Several Greek words are ſuppoſed to allude to the original 
cuſtom of exchanging commodities, thus, 2a, to purchaſe, . 
or exchange, by giving a lamb, (a, apy, 321195) 3 dvicjuar, BY 
giving an aſs, (wes a/inus); marew, BY gIVINg a foal, (wanc;, &= 
quuleus ), or the young of any animal, | | 

Servius Tullius firſt ſtamped pieces of braſs with the image 
of cattle, oxen, ſwine, &c. (PECUDES), whence PECUNIA, 
money, Ovid. v. 281. (Servius rex ovium boumgue effigie primus 
es fignavit, Plin. 33. 3- Ls pecore notauit; Varro. R. R, ii. 1. 
Plutarch. q. Rom. 40.) Silver was firſt coined, A. U, 484. 
five years before the firſt Punic war, or, according to others, 
A. U. 498. and gold, ſixty-two years after, Plin. 33. 3. 40. 
Liv. eþ. xv. Silver coins however ſgem to have been in uſe at 
Rome before that time, but of foreign coinage, Liv. yi. 11, 
The Romans coins were then only of braſs. _ | : 

Hence ZS, or era, plur. is put for money in general, Ho- 
rat.art. þ. 345. ep. l. 7. 23» Aureos nummos e@s dicimus, Ulpian. 
re mutare, to buy or ſell; 2s alienum, debt; annua ara, 
Jearly-pays Liv, v. 4. erarium, the treaſury; es militare, mo- 
ney for paying the ſoldiers, given from the treaſury to the 
Quzſtor by the Tribun erarii, Aſcon. et Feſt. or by them to 
the ſoldiers, Parr. L. L. iv. 36. Homo eratus, a monied man, 
Plaut. Moſt. iv. 2. 9. as ſome read the. paſlage : So 7ribuni non 
tam erati, i. e, bene nummati, quam, ut appellantur, erarii, 
1, e. re corrupti, vel in erarios aut Cerites referendi, Cic. 
Att. 1. 16 See p. 128. Ara vetufta, i. e. priſca"motieta, antient 
money ;z Ovid. Faft. i. 220. but ra vetera, old crimes or. 
debts; Cic. Verr. v. 13. 4£ruſcare vel aſculari, to get mone 
by any means; Feſt. et Senec. de clem. i 6. £Eruſcator, vel a= 
clator, a low beggarly fellow, a fortune-teller, or the like, 
Gell, ix, 2, xiv. 1. oberatus, opprefſed with debt, a debtor, 
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Liv. 26. 40. Caf. B. G. i. 4. Tacit. Ann. vi. 19. In meo ere ft, 


1. &. in bonis meis, vel in meo cenſu, mine, my friend, Cie. Fam, 
X111. 02. XV. 14. 4s circumforaneum, money borrowed from 
bankers, (argentarji), who had ſhops in porticos round the Fo- 
rum, Cic. Att. 1l. 1, | 

Money was likewiſe called STIPS (a fipando), from being 
crammed in a cell, that it might occupy leſs room, Yarr, L. 
L. 1v. 36. But this word is uſually put for a ſmall coin, as we 
i1ay a penny, or farthing, offered to the gods, at games or the 
like, Cic. legg 11. 16, Liv. 25. 12, Tacit., Ann. xiv. 15. Suet, 
Aug. 57. or given as an alms to a beggax, 1d. g1. or to any 
one as a new year's gift, (STRENA), 1d. Cal. 42. or by way of 
contribution for any public purpoſe, Pin. xxxi1i. 10. f. 48, 
XXXIV, 

The firſt braſs coin (NUMmMps vel numus eric, a Numa 
rege, vel 2 we; Tex), was called AS, antiently af/rs, (from 2s) 
of a pound weight, (/ibralis). "The higheit valuation of for- 
_tnne (cenfus maximus) under Servius, was an 100,000 pound 
yr of braſs, (cent:vy millia eris, ſc. aſſium, vel librarum), 

V1. Js. 

'The {ae braſs coins, beſides the as, were ſemiſes, trienter, 
quadrantes, and ſextantes. The quadrans 1s allo called TER- 
UNCIUS, Cre, Fam. 11. 17. Att. v. 20. (a tribus ungits), Plin, 
33+--34--14s 

Theſe coins at firft had the full weight which their names 
imported z hence in later times called AS GRAVE, Pl. 
> $ > yi] 8 Oy Pe © 

This name was uſed particularly after the weight of the 

as was diminiſhed, to denote the antient ſtandard, Lzv. iv. 
41. 60. v. 12. Sengc. ad Helv. 12. becauſe when the fum was 
large, the aſſes. were weighed and not counted. But Servius 
on Virgil makes es grape to be lumps (maſſe) of rough cop- 
per, or uncoined braſs, (eris rudis), Ain. vi. 862. 
In the firſt Punic war, on account of the ſcarcity of money, 
aſſes were ſtruck weighing only the ſixth part of a pound, or 
_ two ounces z (afſes ſextantario pondere feriebantur þ which paſ- 

ſed ſor the ſame value ag thoſe of a pound weight had done ; 


whence, ſays Pliny, the Republic gained five fixths, (ita qrr- 
quepartes facte Iueri ), and thus diſcharged its debt. 'The mark 
| of the as then was a double Janus on one fide, and the beak or 
ſtern of a ſhip on the other, Plutarch. g. Rom. 49. of the 
triens and guadrens, a boat, (rates) ; whence they are ſome» 

fimey called Ravrer, Foſr, Pin this: Or”. 
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Z In the ſecond Punic war, while Fabius was diCtator, the 
= aſſes were made to weigh only one ounce, (wnczales }; and aiter- 
wards, by the law of Papirius, A. U. 563. halt an ounce, 
(ſemunciales }, Plin. 33. 3. 1. 13. 
The ſum of three as was called trefſisz of ten afſes, decuſ= 
ſis of twenty, viceſts 3 and ſoon to a hundred, CENTUsSIs, 
Varr. L. L. we. 36. viii. 49. Perſ. v. 76. 191. Gell. xv, 15, 
Macreob. Sat, ii. 13. but there were no ſuch coins, 
The ſilver coins were DENARIUS, the value of which was 
ten aſſes or pounds or braſs, (Deni eris, ſc. aſſes), marked with 
the letter X. -- QUINARIUS, five af/zs, marked V.—and SES» 
TER'VIUS, twoafes and a half, { quaſi ſeſquitertius), common- 
ly marked by the letters L, L. >, for L:bra libra ſemrs ; or 
by abbreviation, H $, and often called abſolutely NUMMUS, 
becaule it was in moſt frequent uſe, Cie. Very. ui, 60. & GI. 
| The impreſſion on filver coins, (nota argentt), was uſually on 
Z one ſide, carriages, drawn by two or four bealts, (bige vel gua- 
2 drige ); whence they are called BIGATI and QUADRIGA- 
A Fl, fc. nummi, Plin. xxx1ll. 3. Liv. Xx1ll. 15. XX11. 52. and on. 
the reverſe, the head of Roma with an helmet. | 
On ſome filver coins was marked the figure of vittory, 
hence called VICTORIATI, Cic. Font. 5. Dun, vi 3, 
itamped by the Clodian law, Plin. 33. 3. of the ſame value 
with the guinarit, $1 
From every pound of filver were coined 100 denari ; ſo 
that at firſt a pound of filver was equal in value to a thouſand 
pounds of braſs. Whence we way judge of the ſcarcity of 
ſilver at that time in Rome. But afterwards the caſe was al- 
tered, For when the weight of the as was diminiſhed, it bore 
the ſame proportion to the denarivs as before till it was redu- 
ced to one ounce; and then a denarius paſſed for fixteen aſſes, 
(except in the military pay, in which it continued to paſs for 
ten afſes, at leait under the republic, P/n. 33. 3. for in the 
timeof Tiberius it appears no ſuch exception was made, T arc. 
Ann. 1. th.) a gquinarius for eight afſes, and a /e/tertius for 
four ; which proportion continued when the as was reduced 
to half an ounce, Plir. ibid. Hence argentum ere folutum, 1. e, . | : 
* as for a ſeftertius, or the fourth part, Sa/l. Cat. 33. See p. | 
46. 
| But the weight of the ſilver money alſo varied, and was 
different under the emperors from what it had been under the 
republic. | | 
Varro mentions filyer coins of leſs yalue ; LiBELLA, worth 
| h an 
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an as, or the tenth part of a denarivus; SEMBELLA, (quaſi 
ſemilibella), worth half a pound of braſs, or the twentieth part 
of a denarius, and TERUNCIUS, the fortieth part of a dena- 
rius, Varro de ling. Lat. iv. 36. But Cicero puts the 
libella for the ſmalleſt filver coin, Yery. ii. 10. Roſe. C. 4. as 
well as the ?eruncivs, Fin. iti. 14. Att. v, 20, Fam. ii. 17. this, 
however, he does only proverbially. 

A golden coin was firſt ſtruck at Rome in the ſecond Punic 
war, in the conſulſhip of C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius Sa- 
linator, A, U, 546, called AUREUS, or aureus nummus, e- 
qual in weight to two denari and a guinarius, and in value to 
twenty-five denarii, or 190 /z/tertii, Suet. Oth, 4. Tacit. Hiſt, 
F. 24. Flence the fee allowed to be taken by a lawyer is 
called by 'Tacitus dena ſefiertia, Ann. xi. 7. by Pliny decem 
millia, ſc. H. S. Ep. v. 21. and by Ulpian cENTUM AURE:, 
D. 1. 12. de extr. cognit. See Pp. 189, ; 

The common rate of gold to filver under the republic was 
tenfold ; (wut pro argenteis decem aureus unus valeret ), Liy. 38, 
x1. But Julius Czſar got ſo much gold by plundering, that 
he exchanged it {(promercale divideret ), for .3000 {eſtertri, or 
750 denarii the pound, 1.6. a pound of gold for 7+ pounds of 
filver, Set. Czf. 54. Wo 

"The arureus 1n later ages was called SOLIDUS, but then 
greatly inferior, both in weight and beauty, to the golden 
coins ſtruck under the republic and firlt emperors, Lamprid. 

5- in Alex. 309. | 
At firſt forty aure: were made from a pound of gold, wit 


ng much the ſame images as the filver coins. But under the la- 
mY ter emperors they were mixed with alloy ; and thus their in- 
AY trinfic value diminiſhed. Hence a different number of aure 
Ts | 


were made from a pound of gold at different times; under Ne- 
T0 45, Plin. 33. 3. but under Conſtantine 72. 
The emperors uſually impreſſed on their coins their own 
image. This was firſt done by Julius Czſar, according to 2 
decree of the ſenate, Dio, xliv. 4. | 
The effay or trial of gold was called OBRUSSA, Pin. 33: 
3. Cic. Brut. 94. Senec. Ep. 13. { 19. hence aurum ad obruſſun, 
fc, exactum, the pureſt gold, Syet. Ner. 44. ARGENTUM 
PUSTULATUM, the fineſt filver, Ibid. Martial. vii. 85. vel 
purum putum, Gell. vi. 5, ARGENTUM infefum vel ru, 
bullion, unwrought or uncoined filyer ; fafum, plate 3 1g" 
| um, coined filver, Lv. 34. 52. NUMMUS aſper, new-Coined, 
Swet. ib, Sencc. Ep. 19. vetus vel tritus, old, &c, . 
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WticuTs and Coins. | 495 


Some coins were indented, (/errati), Tacit, de Mor, Ger 
man. 5. | a4 

Befides the ordinary coins, there were various medals ſtruck 
to commemorate important events, properly called MEDaLL1- 
ons: for what we commonly term Roman medals, were 
their current money. When an action deſerved to be record- 
ed on a coin, it was ſtamped and iſſued out of the mint. 


Money was coined in the temple of Zuno Monet; whence | 


money. The conſuls at firſt are thought to have had the 
charge of it. But particular officers were afterwards created 
for that purpoſe, See p. 147 

"There are ſeveral Grecian coins mentioned by Roman wri- 
ters, ſome of them equal to Roman coms, and ſome not : 
DRACHMA, equal to a denarizs: but ſome make it to be as 


nine to eight; MINA, equal to 100 drachme, or to a Roman . 
libra or pound of ſilver, Plin. 21. 34. LALENTUM, equal to. 


ſixty mine, or Roman pounds: TETRADRACHMA vel 
-um, equal to four drachme or denarii, as its name imports, 
Liv. xxxvit. 46. Cic. Fam. X11. 13. but Lavy, according to the 
common reading, makes it three demrri, Liv. xxxiv. 52. O- 
BOLUS, the ſixth part of a denarius or drachma, Plin. xx1, 3.1. 


METHOD «of COMPUTING MONEY. 


THE Romans uſually computed ſums of money by SES. 
TERTIH or SES TERTIA. Sezfertiuim is the name of a 
lum, not of a coin. | | 
When a numeral noun is joined with //er777, it means juſt 
to many ſeſterces ; thus, decem /zftertii, ten ſefterces : but 
when it is joined with /z/ertia, it means ſo many thouſand /:/- 
tertu ;" thus, decem ſeſtertia, ten thouſand ſeſterces - 
SESTERTIUM, Mille ſetertii, mille nummi, v. ſeflertii num. 
mt ; mille ſeftertidm, mille nummium vel ſeftertiqm nummin ; 
mille H. 8.vel H.S. 2500eris, [c. afſes; 250 denarii vel drach- 
me, denote the ſame ſum. 
When a numeral adverb is joined to /eftertivm, it means ſo 
many hundred thouſand /z/tertii ; thus, guadragies ſeflertium is 


the ſame with quadragies centena millia feftertiorum nummorum, 


or quater millies mille ſejtertii, four millions of ſeftertii, Some- 
| | times 
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496 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: 


times the adverb ſtands by itſelf, and denotes the ſame thing ; 
thus, decies, vicies vel vigeſies, ſc. ſe/lertium ; expreſſed more 
fully, dectes centena, ic. millia ſeflertiim, Horat. Sat. 1. g. 15. 
Juvenal. x. 335. and completely, Czc. Verr. 1 10. Soalfo in 
ſums of braſs, decizs eris, {c. centena millia afſium, Liv. xxiv. 11, 
For when we ſay denz @rzs, centum ris, &c. afſes is always to 
be ſupplied | 

When ſums are marked by letters, if the letters have a 
line over them, centena mi/lia is underſtocd, as in the caſe of 


the numeral adverbs ; thus, H. 5. M. C. ſignifies the ſame 
with millies centies, 1. &. 110,000,000 feftertii or nummi, 
L. 888,020: 16 : 8; whereas H. S. M. C. without the croſs 
line, denotes only 1100 /eftertiz, L.8 : t7 : 74d. 

When the numbers are diſtinguiſhed by points in two or 
three orders, the firſt towards the right hand fignifies 
units, the ſecond thouſands, and the third hundred thou: 
ſands; thus, III. XII. DC. HS. denotes 300,000; 12,000, and 
Goo H. 9. in all making 312,600 /eftertn, L. 5047 : 3 : 9. 

Pliny ſays, xxx111. 3. that feven years before the firſt Pu- 
nic war, there was in the Roman treaſury auri pondo XVI. 
DCCCKX. orgenti ponds, XXII: LXX. e in numerato, LXII: 
LXXV. CCCC. that 1s, 16810 pounds of gold, 22070 
pounds of filver, and in ready money, $6,275,400 /e/tertii, 
L.. 50,741 : 10: 24, But thefe ſums are otherwife marked 
thus, aur: pondo XVI. M. DCCCR, argenti XXII, M. LXX. 
et in numerato LXII. LXXV M. CCCC. 

When /#/tert1um neut. is uſed, ponde 1s underſtood, that 14; 
two pounds and a half of filver, or a thouſand /zfertii, Liv. 
Axl A685: ES... 

When H. 8. or /eflertium 1s put after decem millia or the like, 
it is in the genitive plural for /e/tertworum, and ſtands for ſo ma- 
ny /eflertii, which may be otherwiſe expreſſed by decem /efterti, 
8&c. But /fertium, when joined with decizs or the like, is n 
the mominative-or accuſative ſingular, and is a compendious 
way of expreſſing decies centies ſeſtertium, i. e. decies centum ve 
decies centena millia ſeſtertiiim ve. ſeftertiorum. | 

The Romans ſometimes expreſſed ſums by talents) thus *- 
cem millia talentim, and ſeſtertium bis inillies et quadringeniies, 
are equivalent, Ctc. Rabir, Poſt. 8. So 100 talents and 600,0c9 
denarii, Liv. xXxXiv. 50. —0r by pounds, (LIBRA ponds, 1. C 
pondere in the ablative, for theſe words are often joined, 25 
we ſay pounds in weight ; and when PONDO is put by itſelf 3 


an 
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an indeclinable noun, for a pound or pounds ; it is ſuppoſed even 
then by the beſt critics to be in the ablative, and to have /ibra 


or libre underitood. See Gronavius de pec. vet.) Plaut. Pſeud. 


lil. 2. 27. Rud. iv. 2. 9, Men. iii. 3. 3; & 18. Macreb. Sat. ii 
15. Columel, xit. 20. 28. Liv. xxvi. 47. Ut. 29. 1v. 20, XXlL. 23. 
Gell. ii. 2.4« XX. I. Cic. Cluent. 64. Invent. ii. 40. Parad. il. Is 
 'The Roman /ibra contained: twelye ounces of filver, and was 
worth about L. 3 Sterling 3 the talent, nearly L. 193. 
But the common computation was by:/eferti or nummi, . * 


A SESTERTIUS is reckoned to have been worth of our 


money one penny 34 farthings ; a QUINARIUS or viforia- 
tus, 3d. 33 q. a DENARIUS, 7d. 3 q. the AUREUS, or 

old coin, 16s. 14 d. a SESTER'TIUM, or a thouſand /eftert::, 
E 8:1: 51,=ten ſeftertit, 18. 74d. 14 q—an hundred /eftertiz, 
16s, 1d. '3q.—ten ſeftertia, or 10,000 /eftertii, L 80: 14:7: 
—an hundred /zfterſtia, vel decies ſeftertium, vel decies centena 


millia nummitm, v. ſeftertiunt, or 100,000 ſeftertii, L.8072: 18:4: 


—Centies, vel Centies H. 8. L. 80729: 3:4 :-Milkes H.S. 
L. 807291 : 13 : 4:—Milhes ' Centies H. $.L, 888020: 16 : 8, 
&c, Hence we may form ſome notion of' certaith inſtances 
on record of Roman wealth and luxury. OOO 

Crafſus is ſaid to have poſſeſſed in. lands. bs mmillies, 1. e. 
L. 1,614,583 : 6 : 8. beſides money, flaves, and houſe-hold fur- 
niture, Plin. 33+ 10. 1. 47. which may be eſtimated at as much 
more, (a/terum tantum). In the'opimion of Craffus, no one 
deſerved to be called rich who could not maintain an army, Cic. 
Off. 1. 8. or a legion, Plin. 33. 10,—Seneca, ter millies, 
L. 2,421,875, Tacit. Ann. xiii. 42.—Pallas the freedman of 


Claudius, -an equal ſum, 1d. xii. 53,—Lentulus the augur, ' 


quater millies, L. 3,229,166 : 13 : 4+ Senec. de benef. 11. 27.-C: 
Czcilius Claudius Ifidorus, although he had loſt a great part 
of his fortune in the civil war, left by his will 4116 flaves 
3600 yoke of oxen, 257,000 of other cattle, in ready money, 
H. S. ſexcenties, L. 484,375, Plin. ib. 20 Le RN 


Auguſtus received by the teſtaments of his friends quater. de- | 


cies millies,, L. 32,291,066 : 1/3: 4. Suet, Aug. ult. He left in 
legacies to the Roman people, i. e. to the public, yuadringerties, 


and to the tribes or poorer citizens, (tribubus vel plebi), Dri- 


CIES es wr Suet. ibid. Tacit.' Ann. 1. 8. | 
Tiberius left at his death vige/ces /epties millies, 1.2 1,796,87 LY) 
whichCaligula laviſhed awayin leſs than one year, Syet. Cal. 37. 
Veſpaſian, at his acceffion to the empire, faid,” that to ſup- 
port the commonwealth, 4 was need of quadringenties mil. 
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Phil. v, 4. Xil, 5. 


| L. 4843375 ; ; 
fit, and being at laſt obliged to examine the ſtate of his 
affairs, found that he had remaining only /efertium centies, 


ad Helv, 10. Martial. ii, 22. Dio. lvii. 19. 
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lies, L.322,916,666 : 13:4, an immenſe ſum! more than 
the national debt of Britain | Suet. Yep. 16. 

The debt of Milo is ſaid to have amounted to H. S. ſeptin. 
genties,, L. 565,104: 3 : 4, Plin. 36. 15, f. 24. 3*S 
 Czfar, before he enjoyed any office, owed 1300 talents, 
L.251,875,Plut. When, afterhispretorſhip, heſet out forSpain, 
he is reported to have ſaid, Bis millies et quingenties fibi deeſſe, 
ut nihil haberet, 1. e. That he was L. 2,018,229: 3 : 4. worſe 
than nothing. A ſum hardly credible ! Apprian. de bell. civ. 
11. 432. When he firſt entered Rome in the beginning of the ci- 
vil war, he took out of the treaſury L. 1,095,979, Plin. 33. 
3- He is ſaid to have purchaſed the friendſhip of Curio, at 
the beginning of the civil var, by a bribe of /exconttes ſeftertium, 
L. 484,373, Dio. xl. 60. FVal. Max. ix. 1.6. Vel. Pat. ii. 48. 
and that of the conſul, L. Paulus, the collegue of Marcellus, 
A. 704. by 1500 talents, about L. 279,500, Appian. B. C. ii. 
433+ Plutarch. in Caf. & Pomp. & Suet. Cef. 29. Of Curio 
Lucan ſays, Hic vendidit urbem, iv. ult. Venali Curio lingua, i. 
269. and Virgil, as it is thought, Fendidit hic auro patrian, 


 Zn.vi. 621. But this Curio afterwards met with the fate he 


deſerved, being ſlain by Juba in Africa, Dio. xli. 42. Lybicas 
en nobile corpus paſcit aves ! nullo contetus Curio buſto, Lucan, 
Antony, on the Ides of March, when Czfar was killed, ow- 


| ed quadringenties, L. 322,916 : 13:4, which he paid before the 


kalends of April, Cic, Phil. ii. 37. and ſquandered of the pub- 
lic money, /efertium ſepties millies, L. 5,651,041 : 13 : 4. Cic, 
_ Cicero at firſt charged Verres with having plundered the 51- 
cilians of /eftertium mullies, in Cxcil 5. but afterwards exaCted | 
only quadriugenties, ACtio in Verr. 18. | 

Apiciys waſted on luxurious living /axcenties /eftertium, 
5 3 Seneca ſays, /eſtertium millites in culinam conſump: 


L. 80,729:3:43 a ſum which he thought too ſmall to live 


upon, and therefore ended his days by poiſon, Senec. con/e!: 


Pliny ſays, that - in his time, Lollia Paulina wore 
full drefs, jewels to the value of guadragies feftertium, L.3 2,201: 
13 : 4, Or as others read the paſſage, quadringenties ſeftertium, 
L. 322,916.13 : 4. Plin. x. 35. 1. 57. | 

Julius Czfar preſented Servilia, the Mother of M. Þruti 

| by | hep Fs 
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with a pearl worth /exagies /eftertie, L. 48,417 : 10, Suet. Caf: 
50. Cleopatra at a feaſt with Antony ſwallowed a pearl diſſoly+ 
ed in vinegar worth centies, -H, $. L. 80,729: 3: 43 Plin, ibid. 
Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. Clodius, the ſon of Aſopus, the tragedis 
an, ſwallowed one worth decies, L. 8072.118 : 4, Fal. Max. 
ix. I. 2: Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 239. So Caligula, Suet. 34. 

| A ſingle diſh of Zſop's, 1s ſaid to have coſt an hundred /ef= 
tertiaz Plin. x. [LO {. 72» XXXV. Iz  _. 

Caligula laid out on a ſupper, centies H.S.—L: 80,529 : 3 : 4» 
Senec. Helv. 9. and Heliogabalus, tricies H, 8.—L: 24,218 : 15, 
Lamprid. 27. : | . IH 

The ordinary expence of Lucullus for a ſupper in the hall of 
Apollo, was 50,000 drachme, L. 1614, 118. 8d, Plutarch. in 
Lucull. Ya SA | | | 

Even perſons of a more ſober charaCter were ſometimes very 
expenſive. Cicero had a citron-table which coſt him H. $. de- 
cies; and bought the houſe of Crafſus with borrowed money 
for H. S. xxxv. i. e. tricies quinquies, L. 24,218, 158. Plin, 
Xill. 15. Vit. 38. Cic. Fam. v. 6. ASTATE 50 

This houſe had firſt belonged to the Tribune M. Livius Dry- 
ſus ; who, when the architect promiſed to build it for him in 
ſuch amanner,that none of his neighbours ſhould overlook him, 
anſwered, ” If you have any ſkill, contrive it rather ſo, that 
<< all the world may ſee what I am doing,” Yell. Pat. 1; 14+: * 

Meſfſala bought the houſe of Autronius for H. S. cccexxxvii, 
L.3527: 17: 35, Cic. Att. i. 1% + 7 

Domitius eſtimated his houſe- /exagies ſeftertid, 1. e, at: 
L.48,437: 10s, Fal. Max. ix. i. 5. The houſe of Clodius 
colt centies ef quadragies ofies, L 119,479, Plin. xxxvi. 15. ſ: 24+ 

The fiſh-pond of C. Herrius was ſold for guadragies, H. S. 
L.32,291: 13:4, Plin. ix. 55. and the fiſh of Lucullus for. 
the ſame ſum, [bid. 54. OCONEE, 

The houſe-rent of middling people in the time of Julius C+ 
far is ſuppoſed to have been bina millia nummiim, 1.16: 2:11; 
from Ser. Ceſ. 38. That of Czlius was xxx millia nummlim, 
L. 242: 3:9, and thought high, Cic. Cel. 7. ny * 

The value of houſes in Rome roſe greatly in a few years. 
The houſe of Marius, which was bought by Cornelia for 75. 
myriads of drachme, L. 2421 : 17 : 6, was not long after pur- 
chaſed byLucullus for 50 myriads, and 200 drachme, L: 16,152; 
5: 10.. Plutarch. in Maris. be: $0 f hops _ 

The houſe of Lepidus, which in the time of his Conſul-. 
ſhip, was reckoned one of the wi in Rome; in the ap | 
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of 35 years, was' not.in the hundredth rank, { centefimum ho 
cum non obtinuit), Plin. xxxvi. 15. 1.24. 0s 
. 'Thevilla of M. Scaurus being burnt by the malice of his ſlaves, 
he loſt' HZ. S. millies, L. 807,291 : 13 : 4, bid. 7 
-'Fhe golden houſe .{ aurea domus ) of Nero muſt have coſt an 


_ Immenſe ſum; ſince Otho laid out in finiſhing a part'of it guin- 


genties H. 5. L. 403,645-: 16 : 8, Plin, ibid. 


: 


The INTEREST of MONEY, © 


PHE intereſt of money was called FANUS, wil fenus ; 


or USURA, frufus, merces, vel impendium ; the capital, 
CAPUT or fors ; alſo Foenvus, which. is/put for the principal 
as well as'the intereſt, Tacit, Arn. vi. 17. Cic. Att, i. 12, v. 
21.VL. I. 2, DU 2ETF IG 41 HT DUNN Dl 
. "When one' AS was paid monthly fer:the uſe of a hundred, 
1t was called USURA CENTESIMA, becauſe in. an hun- 
dred months the intereſt equalled the capital z or AssEs usU- 
RE, 'This we-call 12 per cent. per annum, 'as Pliny, duodenis 
afſebus debere vel mutuari, Ep. x. 62..v:' 55. centeſimas computa- 
re, Id. ix, 28. which was uſually the legal intereſt at Rome, 
atleaſt towards the.end of the Republic, and under the firſt 
Emperors. Sometimes the double of this was exafted, bine 
centehme, 24 per cent. and even 48 per cent, quaterne centeſime, 
Cic. Verr. iii. -70. Att. vi..2. Horace mentions one who de- 
manded 60 per cent; unas hic capiti mercedes exſecat, 1, e. quan- 
zuplices uſuras exigit, vel quinis centeſumis fenerat, Sat. 1. 2. 14. 
When the intereſt at the end of the year was added to the 
capital, and likewiſe yielded intereſt, it was called Centefime re- 


 novate, Cic.Ibid.or ANATOCISMUS anniver/arius, compound 


intereſt, 1d. v.'21, if not, centefme' perpetue ; or fenus perpetu- 


. Usurs ſemiſſes, - ſix-per cent; trienter, four per cent; qua- 


 'drantes, three per. cent; beſſes, eight per cent, &. Cic. Att. 


iv. 1. Perf: v. 149- uſure legitime vel licite, legal interelt ; 


- illitifz vel illegitime, illegal, Digeft. et Suet.. Aug. 39+ | 


-'UsURa is commonly uſed in the plural, and Foexus in the 

The intereſt permitted by the 12 tables was. only one per. 
cent, FOENUS UNCIARIUM vel UNCLE USURA, 'T acit. Ann. Vi 
16; (See Lex, DuiL1a Mania), which ſome make. the: ſame 
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MeTmop of ComrutinG Money — got 
with uſura centefima; reduced, A. U. 408, to one half, For- 
NuUs SEMUNCIARIUM, 1d. et Ltv. vit. 27. but theſe, and other 
regulations, were eluded by the art of the uſurers, (Fenerato- 
res), Cic. Att. vi. 1. Off. 1. 24. & 25. Sall. Catt. 33. Jav. vin. 
28. xxxV. 7. 41. After the death of Antony and Cleopatra, 
A. 725. the intereſt of money at Rome fell from 12 to 4 per 
cent Dio. I. 21. ; Be Sb | «42 £8 

Profeſſed bankers or money lenders were alſo called MEN- 
$AR1I vel Trapezite, ARGENTARIL, NUMMULAR11, vel Collybif- 
te, Liv. vii. 21, Suet. Aug. 2. 3. 4. Cic. Flacc. 19. ſometimes 
appointed by the public, Liv. xxiti. 21. No TUG I 

A perſon who laid out money at intereſt was ſaid Pecuniarj 
alicui v. apud aliquem occupare, Cic. Flacc. 2 1. Verr. 1. 36: ponere, 
collocare, &c. when he called it in, relegere, Horat, Epod. 1. ult. 

The Romans commonly paid money by the intervention'of 
a banker, .Cic. Cecin. 6. (in foro, et de menſe ſcriptura, mages 


quam ex arca domoque, vel ciſta pecunta numerabatur, Donat. 


. in Ter. Adelph. ii. 4: 13.) whoſe account books of debtor and 
_ creditor, (Tabule vel codices accepti et expenſi ; menſe rationes), 


were kept with great care, 1d. hence Acceptum referre,” Cic. 
and among later writers, acceptuum ferre, to mark on the debt- 
or ſide, as received z; ACCEPTILATIo, a form of freeing one 
from an obligation without payment : Expen/um ferre, tomark 
down on the Credztor fide, as paid or given awayz Expen/i la- 
tio, the a& of doing ſo: Ratio accepri atque expenſi inter nos con- 
venit, our accounts agree, Plaut. Moft; i. 3. 146. In ratinem 
inducere vel in tabulis ratioriem ſcribere, to ſtate an account; Ciz, 
Perr. i. 42. And becauſe this was done by writing dowrr the 
ſum and ſubſcribing the perſon's name in the banker's'books'; 


hence /cribere nummos alicut, 1. e. ſe per ſcriptum v.chirographum 


ebligare ut ſolvat, to promiſe to' pay, Plaut. Aſn. ii. 4. 34. 
rationem | accepti [cribere, ' to: borrow, 14 « Truc. Iv. 7 36, 
reſcribere, to pay, Ter. Phorm. v. 7. 28. Horat. ii. 3. 76. (6 


_ per/cribere, to order: to pay, Ter. Phorm. v.79. 30. Clc.' Av7. is; 


I2. Flacc. 19, whence PERSCRIPTIO, an aſhgnment or an or-. 
der on a banker, Cis. Orat. i. 58. Att. iv. ult. Phil. v. 4. Flacc. 
30. Att. xii. 51, Hence alſo NOMEN is put for a debt, for 
the cauſe of a debt. or for an article of an account... NOMINA 


facere, to contra&t debt, Senec. ben. i. 1. to give ſecurity for pay- 
_ ment, by ſubſcribing the ſum in a banker's books, Cc, OF. ui. 


I 4,or toaccept ſuch ſecurity, Cic, Fam. vii:23-exigeretattemand 

payment, Czc. Verr. 1.10. S0 appellare de nomine; Att. v. 29. 

diffebvere, to diſcharge, to pay, 1d. Planc, 28. folvere, Att. vi. 
fo 2, 
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2. expungere, Plaut. Ciſt i. 3. 41. Explicare, Att. 13. 29. 
Expedire, 16. 6. Tranſcribere nomina in alios, to lend money in 
the name of others, Liv. 35. 7. Pecunia ei eft in nominibus, is 
on loan, Cic. Verr. v. 7. Top. 3. In codicis extrema cera nomen 
infimum in flagitioſa litura, the laſt article at the bottom of the 
page ſhamefully blotted, Cic. Yerr. 1. 36. Rationum nomina, 
articles of accounts, 1b. 39. 1n tabulas nomen referre, to enter a 
ſum received, Multis Verri nomimbus acceptum referre, to mark 
down onthedebtor ſide many articlesof ſumsreceivedfromVer- 
res, Ibid. Hinc ratio cum Curtus, multis nominibus, quorumintabulis 
ri habet nullum, 1. e. Curtiis mhil expenſum tulit Verres, Ibid. 
Hence Ciceropleading againſt Verres, oftenſays, Rzcrra Nom1t- 
NA, l.C.res, perſonas, cauſas, inguas le, aut quibusexpenſum tulit, 
the accounts, orthe different articles of an account, Aſcon.Certis 
nominibus pecuniam debere, on certain accounts, Gic. DyinF. 11, 
Non refert parva nomina in codices, ſmall ſums, Cic. Rofe, Com 1. 
Multis nominibus verſuram ab aliquo facere, toborrowthany ſums 
to pay another, Cic. Verr. ui. 76. Permulta nomina, many ar- 
ticles, 1b. 5.—Likewiſe for a debtor; Ego bonum nomen ex- 
iHimor, a good debtor, one to be truſted, Cic. Fam. v. 6. 
Optima nomina non appellando fiunt mala, Colum. i. 7. 
Bono nomine centeſamis contentus erat, non bono quaternas centeſi- 
mas ſperabat, 12 per cent from a good debtor, 48 from a bad, 
Cic. Att. v. 21. Nomina ſefatur tironum, i. &. ut debitores faci- 
at venatur, ſeeks to lend to minors, a thing forbidden by law, 
Horat. Sat. i. 2. 16. Cautos nominibus certis expendere nummos, 
i. Ce, ſub chirographo bonis nominibus vel debitoribus dare, to lend 
on ſecurity to good debtors, 1d. Ep. ii. rt. 105. Locare nomen 
ſponſu improbo, to become ſurety with an intention to deceive, 
Phedr. i. 16. | | 
| As the intereſt of money was uſually paid on the Kalends, 

hence called TR1STEs, Horat. Sat. i. 3. 87, a book in which the 
ſums to be demanded were marked, was called CALENDA- 
RIUM, Senec. benef. i. 2. vii. 10. Ep. 14. 87. 


ROMAN MEASURES of LENGTH, Ge. 


THE Romansmeaſured lengthor diſtance byfeet, cubits, pa- 
ces, fladia, and miles. 6 __ 
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 'The Romany, as other nations, derived thenamesof meaſure 
chiefly from the parts of the human body; DIGITUS, a di- 

it or finger's breadth; PoLLEx a thumb's breadth, an inch : 
PALMUS, an hand's breadth, a palm equal to (=) 4 digit 
or 3 inches; PES, a foot, = 16 digits or 12 inches; PaL- 
MIPES, a foot and an hand breadth; CUBITUS, a cub:it, from 
the tip of the elbow, bent inwards, to the extremity of the 
middle finger, = 12 foot, the fourth part of a well proportion- 
ed man's ſtature; PASSUS, a pace, = 5 feet, including a dou- 
ble ſtep, or the ſpace from the place where the foot is taken up 
to that where it is ſet down, the double of an ordinary pace, 
gradus vel greſſus. A pole ten feet long ( decempeda ) was call- 
ed PERTICA, a perch (quaft Portica, a portando), The Eng- 
liſh perch or pole is 164 feet. Und perticd traFare, to meaſure 
with the ſame ell, to treat in the ſame manner, Pln, ep. 8. 2. 

Each foot(PES) was divided into 4palmi, or hand-breadths, 
1 2pollices, or thumb-breadths, and 16 digzi, or finger-breadths: 
Each digitus was ſuppoſed equal to 4 barley corns, (horde: gra- 
na), Frontin. de Aquzd. i. 2. But the Engliſh make their inch 
only three barley-corns. 

The foot was alſo divided into 12 parts denominated from 
the diviſions of the Roman as; thus, dodrans, vel ſpithama, g 
polices, or uncie, inches, Suet. Aug. 79. Plin. vii. 2. 

A Cubit (CUBITUS, v. -um) was equal to a foot and an 
half, (/e/quipes), 2 ſpithame, 6 palmi, 18 pollices, or 24 digits. 

PASSUS, a pace, was reckoned equal to 5 feet; Plin. 2. 
23.125.Paſſus or 625 feet made aSTADIUM or furlong; and 
8 Stadia or 1000paces, or 5000 feet, a mile, (MILLIARIUM, 


vel -re; vel MILLE, ſc. paſſus v. paſſuum ; Cic. Cxcin. 10. 
Att. 1it. 4. Gell. 1. 16.) | 


The Greeks and Perſians called 3o ſtadia PaRasanca; and 
2 paraſangs, SCHOENOS, Herodot. ii, 16. but others differ, 
Plin. v. 10. Xl. 14. ES Fd 

The Roman acre (JUGERUM, gueod uno jugo boum in die 
exarari poteft, Plin. xvii. 3.) contained 240 feet in length, and 
120 in breadth, 

Thehalf of an acre was called acTus quapRATvs, conſiſting 
of 120 feet ſquare; (ACTUS, -#n quo boves agerentur cum 
aratro, uno impetu juſta vel protelo, i. e. uno traftu yel tenore, 
at one ſtretch, without ſtopping or turning, Plin, xviii. 3. 
Donat. in Ter. Phorm. 1. 3. 36. non ftirigantes, without P's 
ing, Plin. 1d. 19. f. 49. Senec. ep. 31. Phedr. wi. 6.09) 

An Engliſh acre contains 40 perchey or poles, or 660 feet in 


length, 
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length, and four poles or 660 feet in breadth, The SCows a= 
cre is ſomewhat more than one fifth larger, 

The JUGERUM was divided into the ſame parts as an as; 
hence uncia agriy the 12th part of an Acre, Varr. de R. R. 
c IO. ] | 


| ROMAN MEASURES of CAPACITY. 


_— _ of capacity moſt frequently mentioned by 

Roman authors, 1s the AMPHORA, (ex aw, et pus, 
quod was egjus menſure utrinque ferretur, 7 Bo anſis), called 
alſo QUADRANTAL, Or CADUS, and by the Greeks, metreta or 
ceramium, a cubic foot, containing” 2 urne, 3 modii, 8 congii, 
48 ſextarii, and 96 hemine, or cotyle. But the Attic amphora, 
(xaSocy Or metreta), contained 2 urne, and 72 ſextarii. 

The amphora was nearly equal to 9 gallons. Engliſh, and the 
ſextarius, to one pint and a half Engliſh, or one mutchkin and 
a half Scots. 

A ſextarius contained 2 hemine, 4 quartarii, 8 acetabula, and 
12 cyathi, which were denominated from the parts of the Ro+ 
man as; thus, calices or cups were called ſextantes, quadrantes, 
trientes, &c. according to the number of Cp which they 
contained. , gee Þ. 455. | 

A cyathus was as much as one e could eaſily ſwallow at once, 
It contained. 4 ligule vel lingule, or cochlearin, ovale Calus 
mel. xii. 21. Plhn. xx. 5, Aartial. xiv. 120. 

CONGIUS, the eighth of an amphora, was equal to a Cu- 
bic half foot, or to 6 /exzarin. This meaſure of oil or winez 
uſed antiently to be diſtributed by the magiſtrates or leading 
men among the people, Liv. xxv. 2. Plin. xiv. 14. Hence 
CONGIARIUM, a gratuity or largeſs of money, corn, or 
oil, given to the people, Liv. XxXVil. 57. - Cice Phut It. 45. 
Suet. Caf. 38. chiefly by the emperors, Tacit. Annel. xiii. 31. 
Suet. Ce. 27. Aug. 42. Tib. 20. Dom. 4. or privately to an 
individual, Ctc. Fam. viti. 1. Att. x. 7. Suet, Veſþ. 18. 

A gratuity to the ſoldiers was called DONATI UM, Suet. 
Cal. 46. Ner. 7. Plin. paneg. 25, Tacit, Annal. xii. 41. ſome- 
times alſo  CONGIARIUM, Cic, Att. x xVi. 8. Curt. vi. 2. bo 
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- The congiaria of Auguſtus, from their ſmallneſs, uſed to be 
| called HemiNnaria, Prinfil. vi. 4. 
, The weight of rain water contained in an amphor a, was 80 
[Roman pounds, in a congirs, 10 pounds, and 1n a /extarius, 
' I pound 8 ounces. 
\ The greateſt meaſure bf things liquid among the Romans, 
was the CULEUS, containing 20 amphora. | 
Pliny ſays, the ager Cecubus, ufually yielded 7 cules of wine 
- AN Acre; 1. Ce. 143 gallons 3z pints Engliſh, worth at the vine- 
yard 300 nummi, or 75 denarii each culeus, i.e. L.2:8: 50, 
about a halfpenny the Engliſh pint, Plz. xiv. 4. Columell, 
111 
NODIUS was the chief meafure for things dry, the third 
part of a cubic foot, ſomewhat more than a peck Engliſh, 
A modius of Gallic wheat weighed about 20 /b-e, Plin. xviu. 
Five modii of wheat ufed to be ſown in an acre; fix of 
barley and beans, and three of peaſe, 15. 24+ Six modii were 
called MEDIMNUS, vel -um, an Attic meaſure, Nep. Attic. 


2. Cir. Verr, tl. 45. 47: 49. &C. L 


ROMAN METHOD OF WRITING. 


VETS! in aſavage ſtate have always been found ignorant of al 

phabetic characters. The knowledge of writing 1s a con- 
ftant Ls cf civilization. Betore the invention of this' art, men 
employed various methods to preſerve the memory of impor- 
tant events, and to communicate their thoughts to thoſe at a 
diſtance. 

The memory of important events was preſerved by raiſing 
Altars, or heaps of ſtones, planting groves, inſtituting games 
and feſtivals; and, what was moſt univerſal, by hiſtorical 
ſongs, Tacit. de Mer. Germ. 2. 

The firſt attempt toward the repreſentation of thought was 
the painting of obje&ts. 'Chus, to repreſent a murder, the fi- 
gure of one man was drawn {tretched on the ground, and of 
another with a deadly weapon ſtanding over him. When the 
Spaniards firſt arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants gave notice 
of it to their emperor Montezuma, by ſending him a large 


cloth, on which was painted every thing they had ſeen. 
J 5 | 'The 
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The Egyptians firſt contrived certain ſigns or ſymbols, cal- 
led Hreroglyphics, (from j«g3c. ſacred, and ,aygu,tocarve,) where- 
by they repreſented ſeveral things by one figures 

The Egyptians and Phcoenicians contend about the honour 
of having invented letters, Tacit. Ann. xi. 14. Plin. vii. 56. 
Lucan. Wii. 220. | 

Cadmus, the Phoenician firſt introduced letters into Greece, 
near 1500 years before Chriſt, then only ſixteen in number, 
a, ſt, y, ©, ty 6 X, dy pay Vy O Ty Þy Cy To v* To theſe, four were add- 
ed by Palamedes, in the time of the Trojan war, g, e, $, x, and 
four afterwards by Simonides, t, », 4, «, Plin. vii. 56. {. 57. 

Letters were brought into Latium by Evander from Greece, 
Tbid. & Liv. 1. 7. The Latin letters at farſt were nearly of 
the ſame form with the Greek, Tac. ibid. Plin, vii. 58. 

Some nations ranged their letters perpendicularly, from the 
top to the bottom of the page, but moſt horizontally. Some 
from the right to left, as the Hebrews, Aflyrians, &c. Some 
from right to left and from left to right alternately, like cattle 
ploughing, as the ancient Greeks; hencethis manner of writing 
was called #-5Tp»p*3, But moſt, as we do, from left to right. 

'The moſt: ancient materials for writing, were ſtones and 
bricks, Foſeph. Ant. Fud. 1. 4. Tacit. Ann. ti. 60. Lucan. iii. 
223. 'Thus the decalogue, or ten commandments, Exod. 
XXXIv. 1. and the laws of Moſes, Devt. xxvii. 8. of. viii. 32. 
— then plates of braſs, Liv. uw. 57. Tacit. Ann. 1, 43. or of 
lead, Plin. xii. 11. f. 21. Fob xix. 24. and wooden tablets, 
Iſaiah xxx. 8. Horat. art. p. 399. Gell. ii. 12. On theſe, all 
public acts and monuments were preſerved, Cic. Font. 14. Liv. 
vi. 20. Plin. pan. 54. Horat. od. iv. 8. 13. As the art of 
writing was little known, and rarely practiſed, it behoved the 
materials to be durable. Capital letters only were uſed, as 
appears from ancient marbles and coins. 

'Che materials firſt uſed in common for writing, were the 
leaves, or inner bark (/:ber) of trees; whence /eaves of paper, 
(charte, folia, vel plagulz), and LIBER, a book. The leaves 
of trees are ſtill uſed for writing, by ſeveral nations of India. 
Afterwards linen, Liv. iv. 7. 13- 20. and tables covered with 
wax were uſed. About the time of Alexander the Great, pa-. 
per firſt began to be manufaftured from an Aigyptian plant 
or reed called PAPYRUS, vel -um, whence our word paper 3 
or BIBLOS, whence zac, a book. | 

The Papyrus was about ten cubits high, and had ſeyeral 
coats or ſkins above one another, like an onion, which they 

| | | ſeparated 
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ſeparated with a needle. One of theſe membranes (philjre, 
vel /chedz), was ſpread on a table longwiſe, and another pla- 
ced above it acroſs. 'FThe one was called famen, and the other 


ſubtemen, as the warp and the woof in a web. Being moiſten- 


ed with the muddy water of the Nile, which ſerved inſtead of 


_ glue, they were put under a preſs, and after that dried in the 


ſun. Then theſe ſheets, {plagulz, vel ſchede ), thus prepared, 
were joined together, end to end, but never more than twenty 
mn what was called one SCAPUS, or roll, P/a, xiv. 11, f. 21, 

The ſheets were of different ſize and quality. 

Paper was ſmoothed with a ſhell, or the tooth of a boar, or 
ſome other animal : Hence, charta dentata, ſmooth, poliſhed, 
Cic. 2, fr. 11. 15. The fineſt paper was called at Rome af- 
ter Auguſtus, AUGUSTA regia; the next Liviana; the third 
HitraTica, which uſed anciently to be the name of the fineſt 
kind, being appropriated to the ſacred volumes. "The empe- 
ror Claudius introduced ſome alteration, ſo that the fineſt pa- 
per after him was called CLaupia. "The inferior kinds were 
called Amphitheatrica, Sattica, Leneotica, from places in 
gypt where paper was made; and FANNIANA, from Fannius, 
who had a noted manufaCtory (offc7na) for dreſſing Agyptian 
paper at Rome, Pl:n. 15. 

Paper which ſerved-only for wrappers, (invelucra vel ſege/- 
tria, ling. -e), was called EMPORETICA, becauſe uſed chiefly 
by merchants for packing goods, Pn. xiii. 12. coarſe and 
ſpongy paper, SCaBRA BIBULAQUE, Plin. ep. viii. 15. 

Fine paper of the largeſt ſize was called MACROCOLLA, 
ſc. charta, as we ſay, royal or imperial paper, and any thing 
written on it, MacrocoLLUM, ſc. velumen, Ibid. & Cic. Att. 
X11, 25, XVI 3. Ek. 
| The exportation of paper being prohibited by one of the 
Ptolemies, out of envy againſt Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
who endeavoured to rival him in the magnificence of his libra- 
ry, the uſe of parchment, or the art of preparing ſkins for 
writing, was diſcovered at Pergamus, hence called PERGA- 
MENA, ſec. charta, vel MEMBRANa, parchment. Hence alfo 


_ Cicero calls his four books of Academics, guatuor 92:1 y le. E. 


libri e membranis fafti, Att. xiii, 24. Someread 2,pSepat, 1. ©. peller, 
by a metonymy, for /ibri pellibus tedti, vel in peliibus ſcript. 
See Manutius, DIPHTHERA Jovis is the regiſter book of Ju- 
piter, made of the ſkin of the goat Amalthea, by whoſe milk 
he was nurſed, on which he is ſuppoſed by the poets to kave 

I 70 8”: _ written, 
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written down the attions of men Whence the proverb, 
Diphtheram fero Fupiter infpexit; and Antiquiora diphtherd, 
Eraſra. in Chiliad. Vid. Polluc. vii. 15. AElian. ix. 3. To 
this Plautus beautifully attudes. Rud. prol. 21. | 

The ſkins of ſheep are properly called par chment ; of calves 
VELLUM, (quaſi VITULINUM, {c. corium). 

Moſt of the ancient manuſcripts which remain are written 
on parchment, few on the papyrus. 

Egypt having fallen under the dominion of the Arabs in the 
ſeventh century, and its commerce with Europe and the Con- 
ſtantinopolitan empire being {topt, the manufacture of paper 
from the papyrus ceaſed. 'DThe art of making paper from cot- 
ton or ſilk, (charta bombycina), was invented in the eaſt about 
the beginning of the tenth century ; and, in imitation of it, 
from linen rags in the fourteenth century. Coarſe brown pa- 
per was firſt manufaCtured in England, A. 1588; for writing 
and printing, A. 1690; before which time L. 100,000 are 
{21d to have been paid annually for theſe articles to France and 

_ Holland. 

'The inſtrument uſed for writing on waxen tables, the etiven 
or bark of trees, plates of braſs or lead, &c. was an iron pen- 
cil, with a ſharp point, called STYLUS, or GRAPHIUM. 
Hence Stilo abſtineo, 1 forbear writing, Plin. ep. vii. 21. On 
paper or parchment, a reed ſharpened and ſplit in the point, 
like our pens, called CALAMUS, ARUxDo, vel canna, which 
they dipt 1 in ink, (atramento intingebnt 2 AS we do our pens, 


Cic. Att. vi. 8. 44 DS. fr. 1.15. Perſ. i, 11. Horat, Art. p. 
446. Plin, xvi. 36. 1. 64. 


SEP14, the cuttle fiſh, is put for ink, Perf. ib. becauſe when 
afraid of being caught, it emits a black matter to conceal it- 
ſelf, which the Romans ſometimes uſed for ink, Cic, de nat. D: 
Nl. 20. 4 | 
 Theordinary writing materials of the Romans were tablets 
covered with wax, paper, and parchment. Their /:/us was 
broad at one end ; fo that when they wiſhed to correct any 
thing, they turned the /tihzs, and ſmoothed the wax with the 

| broad end, that they might write on it anew: Hence /zpe 
frilum wvertas, make frequent corrections, Horat. Sat. 1. 10 72. 

An author, while compoſing, uſually wrote firſt on theſe 
tab'es for the convenience of making alterations; and when 
any thing appeared ſufficiently correct, it was trgnfſcribed on 
Pe or parchment, and Publiſhed, Herat. Sat. u. 3. 2. 


It 
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It ſeems one could write more quickly on waxen tables than 
on paper, where the hand was retarded by frequently dipping 
the recd in ink, Duinfilian. x. 3. 30. 

'The labour of correcting was compared to that of working 
with a file, (lime labor); hence opus limare, to poliſh, Cic. Orat. 
i. 25. limare de aliguo, to lop off redundancies, 1d. iii. 9. 
ſupremam limam operiri, to wait the laſt poliſh, Plin. ep. viti. 
5. ultima lima defuit meis ſeriptis, Ovid. Triſt. 1. 6.30. '1. EC. 

ſumma manus operi defuit vel non- impeſita eff, the laſt hand 
was not put to the work, it was not finithed;z metaph. vel traf- 
' Jat. a piftura, quam manns complet atque ornat ſuprema, Serv. 
'in Virg. An. vii. 572. or of beating on an anvil; thus, Xr 
male tornatos ({ome read formatos) incudi reddere verſus, to alter, 
to correct. Horat. art. þ 441. uno opere eandem incudem diens 
noftemgue tundere, to be always teaching the ſame thing, Cic. 
orat. 11. 39. Ablotum medius opus eff incudibus ulud, the work 
was publiſhed in an imperfect itate. Ovid. ibid. 29. 

The Romans uicd alto a kind of blotting or coarſe paper, or 
parchment, (charta deletiiia) called PaLtMs#STOS, (@ waxy FUr- 
ſus, et wu, rado), vel patinxe/ius, (a # w. rado), on which they 
might eafily eraſe (deere) what was written and write it anew, 
Martial. xiv. 7. Cic. Pam. vn. 18. But it ſeems this might 
have been done on any parchment, Horat Art. p. 389. They 
ſometimes varied the expreſhon by interlining, { /upra/cripto), 
Plin. ep. vii. 12. 

The Romans uſed to have note books, (ADVERSARIA, 
-orum), in which they marked down mencrandums of any 
thing, that it might not be forgotten, until they wrote out a 
fair copy ; of an account for inftance, or of any deed, (wt ex 
iis jufle tabule conficerentur,) Cic. Roſc. 'Com. 2. & 3. 
Hence referre inadver/aria. totakea memorandum of athing, ib. 

The Romans commonly wrote only on one ſide of the pa- 
per or parchment, and always joined (agg/utinabant), one 
ſheet (/cheda) to the end of another, till they finiſhed what 
they had to write, and then rolled it up on a'cylinder or ſtaff; 
hence VOLUMEN, a volume, or-fcroll ; evetvere librum, to 
open a book, to read Cic. Tu/c. 1. 11. Top. 9g. animi | ſui com- 
plicatam notionem evalvere, to untold, to: explain, Off. ul. 19. 
An author generally included only one book in a volume, ſa 
that uſually in a work, there was the ſame:number of volumes 

as 'of books. "Thus Ovid calls his fifteen books of Metamor- 
phoſes, mutare ter quinque vlumina forme, 'Trilt.'i. 1.117. 0 


Cic. Tuſe. 111, 3. Att. 1x. 10, Fam..xwv1. « 17+ Whew the book 


was 
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was long, it was ſometimes divided into two volumes; thus 
9'FUDIOSI Zres, 1. EC. three books on Rhetoric, 7 ſex volumina 
propter amplitudinem diviſt, Plin. ep. 111 5. Sometimes a work, 
conſiſting of many books, was contained in one volume; thus, 
Homerus totus in uno volumine, 1. e. forty-eight books, Ulpian. 
EF. 52. D. de legat. im. Hence anno/a volumina vatum, aged 
books, Horat. ep. it. 1. 26. Peragere volumina, to compole, 
 Plin. ib, 

When an author, in compoſing a book, wrote on beth fides, 

in utraque pagina) of the paper or parchment, it was called 
OPISTOGRAPHUS, vel -oz, Plin. ib. i. e. /criptus et in 
tergo, (ex wnovm @ tergo, Et yaows [cribo), Juvenal. i. 1. 6. in 
charta averſa, Martial. viii. 62. in very ſmall characters, (mis 
_ nutiſſimis ſc. literis,) Plin. ib. 

When a book or volume was finiſhed, a boll or boſs (bulla) 
of wood, bone, horn, or the like, was affixed to it on the 
_ outſide, for fecurity and ornament, (ad conſervationem et orna- 
tum), called UMBILICUS, from its reſemblance to that part 
of the human wooy' : hence, Ad umbilicum adducere, to finiſh, 
Hort. Epod. 14. 8. ad umbilices pervenire, Martial. iv. 91. 
Some ſuppoſe this ornament to have been placedinthe middleof 
the roll, Scho/. in Hcrat. but others, at the end of the ſtick, (ba- 
cillus, vel fſurculus), on which the book was rolled, or rather 
at both ends, called Coxnua, Ovid. Trift. 1. 1.8. Martial. = 
108. hence we uſually find umbi/ic; mn the plur. Catull. 20, 7. 
Martial. i, 67. Wi. 2. v. 6. viii. 61. and in Stativs, Silv. iv. g. 
8. bints umbilicis decoratus liber, 

UmMBIL1CUs is alſo put for the center of any thing, as navel 
in Engliſh ; thus, Delphi umbilicus Gracie, Liv. 35+ 18. —41. 

. orbis terrarum, 1d. xxxvuii. 47. Cic. divin. 11. 56. So Cre. 
7 err. iv. 48. Cutilie lacus, in quo fluftuet inſula, Italie umbili- 
Ces, Plin. iii. 13. f. 17. and for a ſhell or pebble, Czc. Qrat. 

11. 6. 

The Romans uſually carried with them, wherever they 
went, ſmall writing tables, called PUGILLARES, vel -ia, 
(quod non majores erant quam quz pugno, vel ougilh compre- 
henderentur,vel quod im is fiilo pungendo ſcribebatur), by Homer, 
roraxsy 1]. vie 169. hence ſaid to have been inuſebefore the time 
of the Trojan war, Plin. xii. 11. on which they marked down 
any thing that occurred, Plin. ep.'i. 6. Ovid. Met. ix. 520. 
either with their own hand, Plin. vin. 9. or by means of a 
flave, called from his office, NOTARIUS, 49. ui. S- or Tar 


BELL. INGOE, Cic. Phil. it. 4. % 
NE 
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'Che prgillares were of an oblong form, made of citron, or 
boxwood, or ivory, alſo of parchment, covered with coloured 
or white wax, Ovid. Amor. 1. 12, 7. Martial. xiv. 3. contain- 
ing two leaves, ( duplices, $:-9,.,), three, four, five, or more, 
Martial. ib. with a ſmall margin, raiſed all around, as may be 
ſeen in the models of them which ſtill remain. 'They wrote 
on them, (exarabant) with a ſtilus ; hence Ceris et ftylo incum- 
bere, for in pugillaribus ſcribere, Plin. Ep. vii. 27. Remittere 
fitlum, to give over writing, 1b. | 

As the Romans never wore a ſword or dagger in the city, 
they often, upon a ſudden proyocation, uſed the graphium or 
 fiilus, as a weapon, Syet. Cz). 82. C. 28. Cl. 15.35. Senec. de 
clem. 1. 14, which they carried in a caſe, (theca calamari, aut 
graphiaria, vel graphiarium), Martial. xiv. 21. Hence proba- 
bly the /#i/ezzo of the modern Italians. 

What a perſon wrote with his own hand, was called CHI- 
ROGRAPHUS, vel -um, Cic. Fam. xii. 1. xvi. 21. Suet, Jul. 
17. Aug. 87. which alſo ſignifies one's hand or hand-writing, 
Cic. Phil. ti. 4. Fam. 1. 13. x. 21. Att, 11. 20. Nat. D. lt. 74. 
Verſus ipfuus chirographo ſ[cripti, with his own hand, Swet. Ner. 
52. Chirographum alicujus imitari, 1d. Aug. 64. Tit. 3. 

But chirogrdphum commonly ſignifies a bond or obligation 
which a perſon wrote, or ſubſcribed with his own hand, and 
ſealed with his ring. TFuvenal. xii. 137. Suet. Cal. 11. 
When the obligation was ſigned by both parties, and a copy of 
it kept by each, as between an undertaker and his employer, 
&c. it was called SYNGRAPHA, -<us, vel -um, Aſcon. in 
Verr. 1. 36. Plaut. Afin. iv. 1. which is alſo put for a paſſport 
or furlough, Plaut. Capt.ii. 3- go. _ | 
A place where paper and inſtruments for writing, or books 
were kept, was called SCRINIUM ve/ CAPSA, an eſcritoir, 
a box or caſe, (arcula vel loculus), Horat. Sat. i. 1. f. 4.' 22. 
and x. 63. commonly carried by a ſlave, who attended boys of 
rank to ſchool, Fuvenal. x. 117. called CarsaR1vs, Set. Ner. 
36. or LiBRaR1us, Jd. Cl. 35. together with the private in- 
{tructor, PxDacoGus, [b1d. alſo for the moſt part of ſervile 
condition, Plaut. Bacch. 1. 2. diſtinguiſhed from the public 
teacher, called PR ACEP TOR, Plin. ep. iv. 13, Senec. de Ir, 
11. 22. DocToR, ve! MAGISTER, 1d. paneg. 47. but not pro- 
perly Domtnus, unleſs uſed as a title of civility, as it ſome- 
times was, Suet, Cl. 21. Tacit, Ann. i. 87.eſpecially to a per- 
ſon whoſe name was unknown or forgotten, as Sir among us, 
Senec, ep. iii. 47. Auguſtus would not allow himſelf to be call- 


ed 
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ed Dominvs, Set. 53. nor Tiberius, /d. 27. becauſe that word 
properly fignifies a maſter of flaves, (qui domi praeft, vel impe- 
rat ),' Fer. Eun. iii. 2. 33. An under-teacher was called Hypo- 
PDIDASCULUS, Cic. Fam. 1x. 18. | 

Boys of inferiot rank carried their ſatchels and books them- 
felves (/zvo ſuſpenſi loculos tabulamque lacerto), Hor.Sat. 1. 6.74+ 

When a book was all written by an author's own hand, and 
not by that of a tranſcriber, { manu l/ibrarii ), it was called 
AUTOGRAPHUS, Szet. Aug. 71. 87. or Idiographus, Gell. 
IX. T4- | 

The memoirs which a perfon wrote concerning himſelf, or 
his ations, were called COMMENTAR11, Cef. & Cic. Brut. 75. 
Suet. Caf. 56. Tib. 61. allo put for any regiſters, memorials, 
or journals, (Diaria, ephemerides, aa diurna, &c.) Cic. Fam. v. 
12.f. viii. 11. Phil, 1. 1. Verr.v. 21. Liv.1. 42. xlii. 6. Suet. Aug. 
G4. Plin. ep. vi. 22. x. 96. Memorandums of any thing, 
or extracts of a book, were called Hypomnermata, Cic. Att. xvi. 
14. 21. Alſo COMMENTARII eleforum vel excerpiorum, books of 
extrafEcs or common-place books, Plin. ep. iii. 5. | 

When books were expoſed to ſale by bookſellers, (6b:bliop9lz), 
they were covered with ſkins, fmoothed with pumice ſtone, 
 Horet. ep. i. 20. Plin. xxxvi. 21. 1. 42. Catull, xx, 8 Tibull. ti. 
kf. IO. 

When a book was ſent any where, the roll was tied with a 
thread, and wax put on the knot, and ſealed ; hence fgnata © 
volumina, Hor. ep. i. 13. So letters, Cic. Cat. iii. 5. The roll 
was uſually wrapt round with coarſer paper, or parchment, 
Plin. xiii. 11. or with part of an old book; to which Horace 
is thought to allude, £9. 1. 20. 13. Hence the old Scholiaſt on 
this place, Fient ex te opiltographa /iterarum, fo called, becauſe 
the infcription written on the back, ſhewed to whom the let- 
ter or book was ſent. | 

Julius Czfar, in his letters to the ſenate, introduced the cyſ- 
tom of dividing them into pages, (pagine), and folding them 
in the form of a pocket-book, or account-book, (/tbellus me- 
morialis, vel rationalis ), with diſtin pages, like our books ; 
whereas formerly Conſuls and Generals, when they wrote to 
the ſenate, uſed to continue the line quite a-croſs the ſheet, 
(tranſoerſa chartd ), without any diſtinQion of pages, and roll 
them up in a volume, Syet. Cf. 56. Hence after this all ap- 
plications or requeſts to the Emperors, and mefſages fromthem 
to the ſenate, or public orders to the people. uſed to be writ-' 

fen and folded in this form, called LIBELLI, See p. 25. _ 
| | AUS 
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Aung. xlv. 53- Tib. xviii. 66 CI 15 N, 15, Domit. 19, Mar- 
tial. viii. 31. 82, or CoDICILL1, Tacit. Ann. xvi. 24. Suet. Tib. 
xXxit. 42. Cal, 18. Cl, 29. rarely uſed in the ſingular z applied 
chiefly to a perſon's lait will, Se p. 60. alfo to writing ta=- 
bles, the ſame with prg!//ares, or to letters written on them, Cic. 
Phil. vii. 10. Fam. iv. 12. vi. 18. ix. 26. 2, fr. ii. 11. Set. 
Cl. 5. N. 49. 

A writ conferring any excluſive right or privilege was called 
DIPLOMA, (1. e. /bellus duplicatus, vel duorum foliorum, con- * 
fiſting of two leaves, written on one fide), granted by the Em- 
peror, or any Roman magiſtrate, ſimilar to what we call Let- 
ters patent, 1. e. open to the inſpe£tion of all, or a patent, Cic. 
Fam. vi. 12. Att. x. 17. Pis. 37. Senec. ben, vii. 10. Suet. Aug, 
50, Cal. 38. Ner. 12. Oth. 7. given particularly to public 
_ couriers, or to thoſe who wiſhed to get the uſe of the public 
horſes or carriages for diſpatch, P/in. Ep. x. 54. 55. 121. 

Any writing, whether on paper, parchment, tablets, or 
whatever materials, folded like our books, with a number of 
diſtinCQt leaves above one another, was called CODER, (quaf 
CAUDEX,, plurium tabularum contextus, Henec. de brev. vit. 13. 
Cic. Verr. 1. 36. 46. & Aſcon. in loc, particularly account- 
books ; tabulz, vel CoDICEs, accepti ef expen};, Cic. Roſc. Com. 
I. 2. &c. Verr. 11. G1. /ibri or libelli, "Thus we ſay, liber 
and volumen, of the ſame thing, Quin: ix. 4. f, liber gran- 
di volumine, Gell. xi, 6. but not codex. Legere vel recitare 
ſuum codicem, the crime of the 'Fribune Cornelius, who read 
his own law from a book in the aſſembly of the people, when 
the herald and ſecretary, whoſe ofhce that was, See p. go. & 
177. were hindercd todo it by the interceſhon of another 'Tri- 
bune, A/ſcon. in Cornel, Cic. Vat. 2, Quin. ww. 4. Hence, in 
after times, Codex was applied to any collection of laws, See p. 
224, _ | 

All kinds of writings were called LITER ZE, Cic. paſſim : 
Hence QUaM VELLEM NESCIRE LITERAS, I with I could not 
write, Suet. Ner. 10. Senec. Glem. 1 but /zterte is moſt frequent- 
ly applied to epiltolary writings, (EPISTOLA, vel charte e- 
pi/tolares ), Cic. uſed in this ſenſe by the poets, alſo in the ſing, 
Ovid. Pont. 1. 7. it- 7. iv. 8. ſo in a negative form, Cic. Att. 
Xlit. 39. Fam. it. 17. Arch. $. Verr. 1. 36. or for one's hand- 
_ writing, (manus), Cic. Att. vii. 2. But in proſe, /itera com- 

monly ſignifies a letter of the Alphabet. 

Eep1sTOLA was always ſent to thoſe who were abſent, Cc. 
2; fO1,-I. 17+ Ute 1-3» Fam. T3 it. 4+ CODICILLI, alſo giv-_ 
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en to thoſe preſent, T acit. Ann. iv. 39. Senec. ep. 55. So LIBEL- 
Ll, Suet. Aug. 84. | 

'The Romans, at leaſt in the time of Cicero, divided their 
letters, if long, into pages, Cic. A. vi. 2. 2, fr. 1. 2. 3. Fam. 
11. 13. Xt. 25. and folded them in the form of a little book, 
Senec. £þ. 45. tied them round with a thread, (/ino obligabant), 
Cic. Cat 1ii. 5. as anciently, Nep. Pauf. 4 Curt. vii. 2. cover- 
ed the knot with wax, or with a kind of chalk, (crea), Cic, 
Flacc. 16. Verr. iv. 26. and ſealed it, (9%gnabant), Plaut. 
Bacch. iv. 4. 64. 96. firſt wetting the ring with ſpittle, that 
_ the wax might not ſtick to it, Ovid. Trift. v. 4. 5. Amor. it. 15, 

15. Fuvenal. 1. 68. Hence epiftclam vel literas reſignare, aperire, 
vel /olvere, to open, Nep. Henn. 11. Cic. Att. xi. 9g. reſolvere, 
Liv, xxvi. 15. If any ſmall poſtſcript remained, after the 
page was completed, it was written croſs-wiſe (?ranſverſim) 
on the margin, Cic. Att. v. 1. : | 

In writing letters, the Romans always put their own name 
firſt, and then that of the perſon to whom they wrote, Arſon. 
e. 20. ſometimes with the addition of SUO, as a mark of 
familiarity or fondneſs, Cic. & Plin. Martial. xiv. 11. if he 
was inveſted with an office, that likewiſe was added ; but no 
epithets, as among us, unleſs to particular friends, whom. . 
they ſometimes called Humanifſimi, optimi, dulcifſimi, anime 
ſue, &c. Cic. & Plin. paſſim, 

They always annexed the letter Sfor SALUTEM, fe. dicit, 
wiſhes health ; as the Greek, x”, or the like': So Horace, 
Ep. i. 8. Hence ſalutem alicui mittere, Plaut. Pſeud, i. 1. 39. 
Ovid. Her. xvi. 1. multam, vel plurimam ditere, adſcribere, 
dare, impertire, nuntiare, referre, &c. as we expreſs it, to 
ſend compliments, &c. Cit. Fam. xiv. 1. Att. xvi. 3. 

They uſed ancientty to begin with, S1 VALEs, BENE EST, 
vel GAUDEO, EGO VALEO, Sencc. ep. 15. Plin.ep. 1. 11, Cic. Fam. 
v. 9. 10. xiv. 8. 11. &c. which they often marked with capi- 
tal letters, Hirt. B. Hiſþ. 26. They ended with VALE, Ovid. 
Triſt. v.13- 33- CURA UT VALEAS 3 ſometimes AvE or SALVE 
to a near relation, with this addition, MI ANIME, MI SUAVIS- 
SIME, &c. 'They never ſubſcribed their name, as we do, but 
ſometimes added a prayer for the proſperity of the perſon to 
whom they wrote z as, Deos obſecro ut te conſervent, Suet. Tib. 
21. which was always done to the Emperors, Dio. 57. and 
called SUBSCRIPTIO, Swe?. Tib. 32. The day of the month, 
ſometimes the hour, was annexed, Suet. Aug. 50. 
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Letters were ſent by a meſſenger, commonly a flave, called 
TABELLARIUS, Cic. for the Romans had no eſtabliſhed 
poſt. "There ſometimes was an inſcription on the outſide of 
the letter, ſometimes not, Plutarch. in Dione, When Deci- 
mus Brutus was beſieged by Antony at Mutina, Hirtius and 
 Octavius wrote letters on thin plates of lead, which they fent 
to him by. means of divers, (urinatores), and fo received his an- 
ſwers, Di. 46. 36. Frontin. wil. 13. 7. Appian mentions let- 
ters inſcribed on leaden bullets, and thrown by a {ling into a 
befieged city or camp, Aithrid. p. 191. See Dio xl. 9g. li. 10, 
Julius Czfar, when he wrote to any one what he wiſhed to 
| keep ſecret, always made uſe of the fourth letter after that 
which he ought to have uſed ; as D for 4, t for sB, &c. Suet. 
Czlſ. 56. Dio. xl. 11. Auguſtus uſed the letter following, 
Dio. li. 3. as B for 4, and c for B; for z, aa, Suet. Aug, 88. 
Ifidor. 1. 24. So that thoſe only could underſtand the mean- 
ing, who were inſtructed 1 their method of writing, Gell. 
XVI. 9. 
The Romans had ſlaves or freed-men who wrote their let- 
ters, called aB EPISTOLIS, Szet. Claud. 28. (A MANU, vel A- 
MANUENSES), Suct. Cef. 74. Aug. 67. Veſp. Tit, 1. 3. and ac- 
counts, (A RATIONIBUs, vel rattocinatores, Cic. Att. 1. 12. 
Suet. Claud. 28.) alſo who wrote ſhort-hand, (AcTuarn, 
Suet. Ful. 55. vel NoTarnn, Senec.” Ep. 90.) as quickly as one 
could ſpeak ; Currant verba licet, manus eft velocior illis, Marti- 
al. xiv. 208. on waxen tables, Auſcn. Ep. 146. 17. Manil. iv, 
195. ſometimes put for amanuenſes, Plin. Ep. iii. 5. ix. 36.) who 
tranſcribed their books, (LiBRaK1t),' Cic. Att, x11. 3. Liv. 
XXXViii, 55. Who glued them (GLUTINATORES, Cic. Att. iy, 
4. vulgarly called /ibrorum concinnatores vel compattores, 88own- 
yo, book=binders); poliſhed them with pumice ſtone, (pumice 
poliebant, vel lzvigabant, Ovid. 'Triſt. i. 1. g. iti. 1. 13.) anoint= 
ed them ith the juice of cedar, (cedro illinebant), to preſerve 
them from moths and rotteneſs, (a 1neis et carte), Ibid. & Plin, 
Xilt, 12. Martial. iii. 2. ve 6. vii. 61. (Hence carmina cedro 
linenda, worthy of immortality, Horat. art.-p. 332. So Per. 
L 42.) and marked the titles or zndex with vermition, (MiN1- 
UM, V. cianabaris, Ovid. Ibid, Plin. xxx111. 7.) purple, (coccus 
vel purpura), Martial. ib. red-earth, or red-ockre, (rubrica), 
See p. 228. who took care of their libraty, (A BIBLIOTHECA), 
Cic. Fam. xiii. 77. aſſiſted them in their ſtudies, (4 sruDIIs, 
Suet, Cal. 28.) read to them, (ANaGNoSTE, -fing. -es, Cic. 
| , 4318 At 
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Att. i. 12. Fam. v. 9. Nep. Att. 14. LECTOREsS, Suet. Aug. 
78 Plin. Ep. vill. 1.) 

The freed-men, who aCted in ſome of theſe capacities under 
the Emperors, often acquired great wealth and power. 
'Fhus Narcifſus, the ſecretary (ab epiftolrs, vel ſecretis), of Clau- 
dius, and Pallas, the comptroller of his houſehold, (a rationi- 
bus), Suet. Claud. 28. 50 the maſter of requeſts, (a libellis), 

Suet. Dom. 14. Tacit. Ann. xv. 35. xvi. 8. 

The place where paper was made, was called OFFICINA 
chartaria, Plin. xviit. 10. where it was fold, TABERNA; and 
ſo OrFicin# ARMORUM, Cic. Phil. vii. 4. Crcrorun, work- 
houſes, Horat. 1. 4. 8. SAPIENTIR, Cic, legg. 1. 13. omnium 
artium, eloquentie, vel dicendi, {chools, 1d. Orat. 13. Fin. v 
But gfficina & taberna are ſometimes confounded, Plrn. x. a3. 
{. 60. 

A warehouſe for paper, or books, or any merchandiſe, A- 
POTHECA ; a'bookſeller's ſhop, 'TABERNA LIBRARIA, Ctc. Phil. 
ii. 9. or {imply Libraria, Gell. v. 4. LIBRARIUM, a cheſt 
for holding books, Cic., Mil. 12, 

'The ftreet in Rome, where bookſellers chiefly (bibliopile) 
hved, was called ARGILETUs, Mart. 1. 4. 


LIBRARIES. 


A Great number of books, or the place where they were 

kept, was called BIBLIO'PHECA, a library, Feftus. 

The firſt famous library was collected by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus at Alexandria in Egypt, B. C. 284. containing 700,000 
volumes, Gell. vi. 17. the next, by Attalus, or Eumenes, king 
of Pergamus, Plin, x11t. 12. 

' Adjoining to the Alexandrian library, was a building, called 
MUSEUM, (i. e. domicilium, ſpecus vel templum muſis dicatum ), 
Plin. Ep. 1 9g. for the accommodation ' of a college or 

ſociety, (59%), of learned men, who were ſupported 
there at the public expence, with a covered walk. and ſeats, 
{ exedre ), where they might diſpute, Strab. 17. . An addition- 
al muſeum was built there by Claudius, Se. Claud. 42. Mvu- 
SEUM is uſed by us for a repoſitory. of learned curigfhties ; as tt 
| ſeems to be by Pliny, 27-7. $$ ” 
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A great part of the Alexandrian library was burnt by the 
flames of Czſar's fleet, when he ſet it on fire to ſave himſelf. 
Plutarch. in Caf. & Dio. 42. 38 but neither Czfar himſelf 
nor Hirtius mention this circumſtance. It was again reſtored 
by Cleopatra, who, for that purpole, received from Antony 
the library of Pergamus, then conſiſting of 200,000 volumes, 
Plutarch. in Anton. It was totally deſtroyed by the Saracens, 
A. 642. | 

The firſt public library at Rome, and in the world, as Pliny 
obſerves, was erected by Afinius Pollio, P/in. vii. 30. xxxv. 


_ 2. in the Atrium of the temple of Liberty, Ovid. Trift, iii, 1. 


71. on Mount Avyentine, Mart. xil. 3. 5. 

Auguſtus founded a Greek and Latin library in the temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine hill,. Swet. 29. Dio. lit. 1. and ano- 
ther, in name of his ſiſter OCtavia, adjoining to the theatre 
of Marcellus, Plutarch. in Marcell. Ovid. Trift. 1. 1. 60, 
& 69. | 

'There were ſeveral other libraries at Rome; in the Capitol, 
Suet. Dom. 20. in the temple of Peace, Ge/l. xvi. 8. in the 
houſe of Tiberius, Gell. xiii. 18. &c. But the chief was the 
Ulpion library, inſtituted by Trajan, Gell. xi. 17. which Dio- 
clefian annexed as an ornament to his Therme, Vopiſc, in 
Prob. 2. | | 

Many private perſons ' had good libraries, Cic. Fam. vii, 
28. ©, fratr. i. 4. Att. ww. 10. Plutarch. in Lucull. Senec. 
de trang. 9. Horat. Od. i. 29. 13. particularly in their coun- 
try villas, Cic. Fin. i. 2, Martial vii. 16. Plin, ep. 11. 17. 

Libraries were adorned with ſtatues and pictures, Swet. Tib. 
70. Plin, Ep. wi. 7. iv. 28. particularly of ingenious and 
learned men, Plin, xxxv. 2. Fuvenal. 1. 7. the walls and 
roof with glaſſes, Boeth. conſol. Plin. xxxvi. 25. Senec. ep. 86. 


Stat, Silv, i. 5. 42. 'The books were put in preſtes or caſes, 


(ARMARIA vel carPsz), along the walls, which were ſome- 
times numbered, Yopi/c. Tac. 8. called alſo FoRUL1, Suet. Aug, 
3l. Fuvenal. iti. 219. LOCULAMENTA, Senec. tranug. 9. NiD1, 
Martial. i. 118. but theſe are ſuppoſed by ſome to denote the 
leſſer diviſions of the caſes. 

_ "The keeper of a library was called 4 BiBLIOTHECA 3 Bib/ro- 
thecarius, is uſed only by later writers. 
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HOUSES or THE ROMANS. 


FHE houſes of the Romans are ſuppoſed at firſt to have 
been nothing elfe but cottages (caſe, vel tuguria }, 
thatched with ſtraw ; hence CULMEN, the roof of a houle, 
{One culmis tegebatur ), Serv. in Virg. Ecl. 1. 6. An. vill, 
34+ boos £ 
After the city was burnt by the Gauls, it was rebuilt in a 
more ſolid and commodious manner ; but the haſte in build- 
ing prevented attention to the regularity of ſtreets, Liv. v. 
33s | . 
The houſes were reared every where without diſtinQtion, 
(nulla diftinftione paſſim erefe), 'Tacit. Ann. xv. 43. or regard 
to property, (omi/ſo ſui alienique diſcrimine, adeo ut forma urbis 
efſet occupate nagis, quam diviſe femilis), where every one built 
in what part he choſe, Lzv. 6. and till the war with Pyrrhus, 
the houſes were covered only with ſhingles, or thin boards, 
(SCANDULZ,, vel /cindule, i. e. tabellz in parvas laminas ſciſ» 
#2), 'Plin. xvi. 10. f. 15, | 
| It was in the time of Auguſtus, that Rome was firſt adorn- 
ed with magnificent buildings 3 hence that Emperor uſed to 
boaſt, that he had found it of brick, but ſhould leave it of mar- 
ble; Marmoream ſe relinquere, quam lateritiam accepiſſet, Suet. 
Aug. 29. 'The ſtreets, however, ſtill were narrow and irre- 
gular, Suet. Ner. 38. Tacit. Ann, xv. 38. and private houſes 
not only incommodious, but even dangerous from their height, 
and being moſtly built of wood, Fuvenal. iii. 193. &c. Scalis 
babito tribus, ſed altis, three ſtoreys high, Martial. 1, 118. 
In the time of Nero, the city was ſet on fire, and more 
than two thirds of it burnt to the ground : Of fourteen wards 
(regiones), into which Rome was divided, only four re-. - 
 mained entire, Tacit. Ann. xv. 40, Nero himſelf was thought 
to have been the author of this conflagration. He beheld it 
from the tower of Mxzcenas, and delighted, as he ſaid, with 
the beauty of the flame, played zhe taking of Troy, dreſt like an 
aCtor, Set. 38, Tacit. Ann. xv. 39. 40. 44. 
The city was rebuilt with greater regularity and a” 
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The ſtrects were made ſtraight and broader. The areas of 
the houſes were meaſured out, and their height reſ{trifted to 
| Fo feet, as under Auguſtus, Szrab. v. p. 162. Each houſe 
had a portico before it-fronting the ſtreet, and did not com- 
municate with any other by a common wall as formerly. It 
behoved a certain part of every houſe to be built of Gabian or 
Alban ſtone, which was proof againſt fire, (ignibus impervius), 
Vacit. Ann xv. 53- SON 

Theſe regulations were ſubſervient to ornament as well as 
utility. Some, however, thought that the former narrow- 
neſs of the ſtreets, and height of the houſes, were more con- 
ducive to health, as preventing by their ſhade the exceſlive 
heat, Ibid. : 

Buildings, in which ſeveral families lived, were called IN- 
SULZA; houſes in which one family lived, DOMUS, vel 
LE£DEs PRIVATZ#, Suet. Ner. xvi. 38. 44. Tacit. Ann. vi. 45. 
XV. 4! OEE Pe. 52. - 

We know little of the form either of the outſide or inſide 
of Roman houſes; as no models of them remain. The ſmall 
houſes dug out of the ruins of Pompeii bear no reſemblance 
to the houſes of opulent Roman citizens. 

'The principal parts were, | 

1. VESTIBULUM, which was not properly a part of the 
houſe, but an empty ſpace before the gate, through waich 
there was an acceſs to it, Cell. xvi. 5. Cic, Cacin, 12. Plaut. 
Moe. i..2. 130. | 

The veſtibule of the golden palace {(aurea domus) of Nero, 
was ſo large, that it contained three porticos, a mile long each, 
and a pond like a ſea, ſurrounded with buildings like a city, 
Suet. Ner. 30. Here alſo was a coloſſus of himſelf, or ſtatue of 
enormous magnitude, 120 feet high. See p. 347. 

2. JANUA, gfttum, vel fores, the gate, (PORTA murorum 
et caſtrorum ; JANUa parietis et domorum), made of various kinds 
of wead, cedar or cypreſs, YV:rg. G. ii. 442. elm, oak, &c. O- 
vid. Met. ww. 487. Amor. 11. 1. 25. ſometimes of iron. Plaut. 
Perf. iv. 4. 21. or braſs, Plin. xxxiv. 3. and, eſpecially in tem- 
ples, of ivory and gold, Cc. Ferry. iv. 56. Plin. vin. 10. 

The gate was commonly raiſed above the ground, 1ſo that 
they had to aſcend to it by ſteps, Virg. Zn. ii. 492. Sen. ep. 84. 

The pillars at the ſides of the gates, projecting a little with- 
out the wall, were called ANTZE, and the ornaments affixed 
to them, wrought in wood or ſtone, ANTEPAGMENTA. Fetus. 

When the gate was opened among the Romans, .the folds 
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(VALVE, quod intus revolvantur) bent inwards, unleſs it was 
ranted to any one by a ſpecial law to open his door outward; 
as to P. Valerius Poplicola, and his brother, who had twice 
conquered the Sabines, (ut domiis eorum fores extra aperirentur), 
Plin. xxxvi. 15. after the manner of the Athenians, whoſe 
doors opened to the ſtreet, (in publicum) ; and when any one 
went out, he always made a noiſe, by ſtriking the door on 
the inſide, to give warning to thoſe without, to keep at a diſ- 
tance: Hence CREPuIT FORIS, Concrepuit a Glycerio oftium, the 
door of Glycerium hath creaked, 1. e. 1s about to be opened ; 
Ter. And. iv. 1. 58. Hec. iv. 1. 6. Plaut. Amph. 1.2. 34.'T his 
the Greeks called yopev _ ; and knocking from without, nom TH, 

pulſare vel pultare. 

A ſlave watched ( /ervabat) at the gateasporter, (JANITOR), 
Ovid. Faſt. 1. 138. hence called OSTIARIUS, PUER AB 
JANUA, Nep. Han. 12. Clauſtritumus, Gell. xii. 10. uſually 
in chains, (catenatus), Columel. pref. Ovid. Am. 1. 6. 1. & 
25. which when emancipated, he conſecrated tothe Lares, Ho- 
rat. 1. 5. 65. or to Saturn, Mart. i 29, armed with a ſtaff 
or rod, { arunda, vel virga), Senec, de Conſt. 14. and attend- 
ed by a dog, likewiſe chained, Suet. Vit. 16. Senec. de Ira, iii. 
37. On the porter's cell, was ſometimes this inſcription, Ca- 
VE CANEM, Petron. 29. Plaut. Mot. iti. 2. 162. 

Dogs were alſo employed to guard the temples, Cc. Sext, 
Roſe. 20. Arnzb. vi. and becauſe they failed to give warning, 
when the Gauls attacked the Capitol, Lzv. v. 47. a certain num- 
ber of them were annually carried through the city, and then 
. impaled on a croſs, Plin. xxix. 4. 

Females alſo were ſometimes ſet to watch the Joor; (JANI- 
TRICES), uſually old women, Plaut. Curc. i. 1. 76. Tibull. 1. 
7. 67. Petron. To, 

On teitivals, the gates were adorned with green branches, 
flowers and lamps, 7uvenal. xi. 91. as the windows of the 
Jews at Rome were on Sabbaths, Senec. 95. Perſ. v. 180. Be- 
fore the. gate of Auguſtus, by a decree of the ſenate, were ſet 

up branches of laurel, as being the perperual conqyeror of his 
enemies ; Ovid. Tri if Ill. 1. 39. Plin. xv. 30. f. 39. hence 
LAUREATE FORES, Senec. ad Polyb. 35, LAURIGERI PENATES 3 
Alartial. viii. 1. 50 a crown of oak was ſuſpended on the top 

of his houſe as being the preſerver of his citizens, Plin. xvi. 3+ 
which honour Tiberius refuſed ; Swe. 26. The laurel branch- 
es ſcem to have been ſet up on each fide of the gate, in the 
veſtib ule; ; and the civic crown to have been ſuſpended wy a- 
ove 
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above between them : hence Ovid ſays of the laurel : mediam- 
que tuebere quercum, Met. i. 563. 

The door, when ſhut, was ſecured by bars, (obices, clouf- 
tra, repagula, weetes, iron bolts, (pefſult), locks, {ſere), and 
keys, (claves) : Hence obdere peſſulum foribus, to bolt the door, 
Ter. Heaut. 11. 13. 37. occludere oftium peſſiulis, with two bolts, 
one below, and another above, Plant. Arl. i. 2. 25. uncinum 
immittere, to fix the bolt with a hook 3 ob/erare fores, vel oflium, 
to lock the door, Ter. Eun. iv. 6. 24 ſeram ponere, Juvenal. vi. 
34. appofitd janua fulta ſerd, lock'd, Cuid. Art. A. it. 244. re- 
ſerare, to open, to unlock, Ovid Met. x. 384. excutere p:ſtz 
feram, Am. i. 6. 24. &c. It appears, that the locks of the an- 
tients were not fixed to the pannels (impages) of the doors with 
nails like ours, but were taken off when the door was opened 
as our padlocks : Hence, et jacea: tacitd lapſa catena ſerd, Prop. 
Iv. 12. 20. oi | 

Knockers (marcul: v. mallei) were fixed to the doors, or b2!1s 
(tintinnabula) hung up, as among us, Swet. Aug. 91. Senec. de 
Ira, wit. 35. Dio. liv. 4+ | 

Theporter uſually aſked thoſe who knocked at the gate, who 

they were, Cic. Phil. ii. He admitted or excluded ſuch as his 
maſter directed, Suet. Oth, 3. Senec. ep. 47. Sometimes he was 
ordered to deny his maſter's being at home, Cir. Ort. ii, 68, 
Martial. ii. 5. v. 23+ 

Beſides the janitor, the Emperors and great men had per- 
ſons who watched or kept guard in the veſtibule, (Excusrz, 
vel cUsToDIA), Tacit. Ann. xv. 52, to which Virgil alludes, 
LEn. vi. $55. 574. | 

| A door in the back part of the houſe was called POSTI- 
CUM, vel poſticum oftiuvm, Plaut. Stich, 111. 1. 40. Horat. Ep. 
1. 5. 31. or PS5EUDOTHYRUM, V, =o), Cic. Verr. ii. 20. red. in, 
Senat. 6. that in the forepart, ANTICUM, £{2/us. 

. The Fama, or principal gate, was the entrance to the 
afRIU , or AULA, the court or hall, which appears td 
| have been a large oblong ſquare, ſurrounded with covered or 
arched galleries, { porticus teftz vel laqueate), Auſon. Edyll, 
X. 49. | 

Three fides of the Atrium were ſupported on pillars, in lat» 
er times of marble, Plin. xvii. 1.—xxxvi. 2. & 3. 

The fide oppoſite to the gate was called TABLINUM; and 
the other two ſides, ALA2, Vitruv. vi. 4. | 

The rablinuinwas filled with books, and the records of what 
any one had done in his _ Plin. xxxv. 2. v 
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In the azrizm, the nuptial couch was erefed, Sev p. 467. 
the miſtreſs of the family-with her maid- ſervants, wrought at 
ipinning and weaving, Cic. Mil. 5. Nep. praf. 


The ancient Romans uſed every method to eticourage do- 
meſtic induſtry in women, Spinning and weaving conſtituted 
their chief employment. 

To this the rites of marriage direQed their attention, See p. 
405. Hence the frequent alluſions to it in the poets, YVirg. 
LEn. viii. 408. ix. 488. and the atrium ſcems to have been the 
place appropriated for their working, (ex vetere more in atris 
zelz texebantur, Aſcon. in. Cic. pro Mil. 5.) that their induſtry 
might be conſpicuous: Hence the qualities of a good wite, 
(morigere uxoris) ; probitas, forma, fides, fama pudicitie, lanifi- 
ceque mants, Auſon. Parent. ii. 3. xvi. 3. But in after times, 
women of rank and fortune became ſo luxurious and indolent, 
that they thought this attention below them. Nunc plereque 
he luxu et inertia defluunt, ut ne lanificii quidem curam ſuſcipere 
dignentur, Columel. Prooem. On this account, ſlaves only 
were employed in ſpinning and weaving, ('TExXToREs et TEX- 
TRICES, /anifict, et -e), and a particular place appropriated 
to them, where they wrought, (TEXTRINA, vel -UM). 'Thus, 
Verrcs appointed in Sicily, Cic. err. iv. 26. 

The principal manufaCture was of woo]; for although there 
were thoſe who made linen, LINTEONES, Plaut. Aul, wn. 5. 
38. Serv. in Zn. vii. 14. and a robe of linen (veſizs lintea) 
leems to have been highly valued, Cic, Yerr. v. 56. yet it was 
not much worn. 

The principal parts of the woollen manufacture are deſcrib- 
ed by Ovid, et: vi. 5 2. dreſſing the wool; picking or teaſing, 
combing, and carding it,- (/anam carpere, pettere v. peclinare, 
carininare, &c.) ſpinning (ere, poet. ducere, vel trahere) with 
a diſtaff, (coLus), and ſpindle, (Eusus), winding or forming 
te thread into clews, (glomerare); dying, (tingere, fucare, fu- 
co medicare). 
 'The wool ſeems to have been ſometimes put up in round 
balls, (g/omerar: in orbes), before itwas ſpun, Ovid. 1b. 19. Horat, 
* Zp+ 1. 13+ 14» >> A EK CI TR ; 

Wool, when new cut, (recens zona), with its natural moiſ[- 
ture, was called SUCCIDA, (@ ſucco, Yarr.) fo mulier /uc- 
cida, plump, Plaut, Ai. fi, 1. 193. It uſed to be anointed 
with wine or oil, or ſwine's greaſe, to prepare itfor being $7 
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dyed, Juvenal. y. 24. Plin. viii. 48. xxix. 2. Farr. R. R. it. 
11. 

The loom, (machina in qua tela texitur,) or at leaſt that part 
to which the web was tied, was called JUGUM, a cylinder 
or round beam acroſs two other beams, in this form, || re- 
ſembling the pzugum ignominig/um, under which vanquiſhed e- 
nemics were made to paſs, Feſtus & Liv. iii. 28. 
| The threads or thrums which tied the web to the ;ugum, 
were called LICIA ; the threads extended longwiſe, and alter- 
nately raiſed and depreſſed, S'TAMEN, the warp, (a and), 
becauſe the antients ſtood when they wove, placing the web 
perpendicularly, and wrought upwards, (i altitudinem, vel 
ſurſum verſum, Feſtus), which method was dropt, except by 
the linen weavers, (LINTEONEs); and in weaving the Tumca 
Refa, Ib. | 

'Thethreadsinſertedintothe warp, werecalled SUBTEMEN, 
the woof or weft, (quaſi ſubteximen, vel ſub/tamen), ſome read 
ſubtegmen, but improperly : the inſtrument which ſeparated the 
threads of the warp, ARUNDO, the reed ; which inſerted 
the woof into the warp, RADIUS the ſhuttle; which fixed it 
when inſerted, PECTEN, the lay, Ovid, Met, vi, 53. vel 
SPATHA, Senec. Ep. 91. When the web was woven upright, 
a thin piece of wood, like a ſword, ſeems to have been uſed 
for this purpoſe ; as in the weaving of Arras, of 'Turkey car- 
petting, &c. in which alone, the upright mode of working is 
now retained, the weft is driven up with an inſtrument ſome- 
what like a hand, with the fingers ſtretched out, made of 
lead or iron. It is doubtful whether the antients made uſe of 
the reed and lay for drawing up the weft as the moderns do. 
The principal part of the machinery of a loom, yulgarly called 
the Caam or Hiddles, compoſed of eyed or hooked threads, th rough 
which the warp paſſes, and which, being alternately raiſed and 
depreſſed by the motion of the feet on the Treadler, raiſes or 
deprefles the warp, and makes the ſhed fortranſmitting the ſhut= 
tle with the weft, or ſomething ſimilar, ſeems alſo to have been 
called LICIA; hence Lic:a tele addere, to prepare the web for 
weaving, to begin to weave, Yzrg. G. 1. 285. T Ws | 

When figures were to be woven on cloth, ſeveral threads of 
the warp of different colours were alternately raiſed and de- 
prefſed;; and in ike manner, the wopf was inſerted : If, for 
inſtance, three rows of threads (7r:a /ic:a) of different colours 
were raiſed or inſerted together, the cloth was called TRI-_ 
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LIX, wrought with a triple tiſſue or warp, which admitted 
the raiſing of threads of any particular colour or quality at 
pleaſure, Virg. Zn. i. 467. v. 259. vil. 639. So BiLIX, 1d. 
xii. 375. Hence the art or mixing colours or gold and filver 
in cloth : thus, Fert pituratas auri ſubtemine weſtes, figured 
with a weft of gold, Y:irg. An. 11. 483. The warp was alſo 
called TRAMA, Senec. £p. 91. Hence trama figure, ſkin and 
bones, like a thread-bare coat, Per/. vi. 73. but Servius makes 
trama the ſame with /ubt#men, Virg. En. iii. 483. 
'The art of embroidering cloth with needle work (ace pin- 
gere) is ſaid to have been firſt invented by the Phrygians ; 
Somos ſuch veſts were called PyryG10NLE, Plrn. viii. 48. 
ſ. 74. the interweaving of gold, (aurum intexere), by King 
Attalus z whence VESTES ATTALIC, 1b. & Propert. in. 18. 
Ig. the interweaving of different colours (colores diverſos pifFu- 
re-intexere) by the Babylonians; hangings and ſurniture of 
which kind of cloth for a dining-room (?ricliniaria Babylonica) 
coſt Nero L. 32,281,13 : 4. quadragies /eftertio; and even in 
the time of Cato coſt 800,000 /e/fertiz, Plin. ibid. the rafing of 
ſeveral threads at once, { plurimzs liciis texere), by the people 
of Alexandria in Egypt, which produced a cloth ſimilar to 
the Babylonian, called PoLYMITA, (ex m9 vi, multus, et PTY 
filum), Ib. & Martial. iv. 150. Ijidor. xix. 22. wrought, as 
weavers ſay, with a 7:any-leaved caam or comb. "The art of 
mixing filver in cloth (argentum in fila deducere, et filis argenteis 
 wveſtimenta contexere) was not invented till under the Greek 
cmperors z when cloaths of that kind of ſtuff came tobe much 
uſed under the name of VESTIMENTA SYRMATINA, Salmaſ. 
ad Vopiſci Aurelian. 46. 
| _ From the operation of ſpinning and weaving, FILUM, a 
thinegdl | is often put for a /fy/e or manner of writing, Cic. Lel. 
7. Orat. ii. 22. ii, 26. Fom. ix. 12. Gell. xx. 5. and DUGERE 
or DEDUCERE, to write or compoſe ; thus, Tenui dedutFa pre- 
mata filo, 1. e. ſubtiliore ftilo ſcripta, Horat. Ep. ii. 1. 225. $0 
deduFum dicere carmen, to ſing a paſtoral poem, written in a 
fimple or humble itile, Virg. ecl. vi. 5.— Ovid. Trift. i. 10. 18. 
ep, xvii. 88. Pont. i. 5. 13. allo TEXERE. Cic. Fam. ix. 21. 
_ B. fratr. ini. 5. and ſubtexere, to ſubjoin, Tibwll. iv. 1. 217. 
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E In the Atrium avelinely the family uſed to ſup, Serv. in Vs irg. 
En. i. 726. i. 353. where likewiſe was the kitchen, (Cv- 
LINA), Ibid. 
In the Atrium, the nobility placed the images of their an- 
ecſtors, ſee p. 31. the clicnts uſed to wait on their patrons, 


Hoarat. 
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Horat. ep. 1.5. JI, Fuvenal, vii. 71. and receive the ſportula, 
Sec Þ. 451. + ES | 

The Atrium was alſo adorned with pictures, ſtatues, plate, 
&c. and the place where theſe were kept was called PIN A- 
THECA, Pln. xxxv. 2. Petron. 29. 83. | 
In later times, the a!riwum ſeems to have been divided into 
<fferent parts, ſeparated from one another by hangings or 
veils, (vela}), into which perſons were admitted, according to 
their different degrees of favour; whence they were called amici 
ADMISSIONIS prime, fecunde, vel tertie ; which diſtinEtion is 
ſaid to have been firſt made by C. Gracchus and Livius Dru- 
ſus, Senec. de benef. vi. 33. 34. Clem. 1. 10, Hence thoſe who 
admitted perſons into the preſence of the Emperor, were cal- 
led Ex oFFICIo ADMISSIONS, Set. Veſþ. 14. vel ADMissI0- 
NALES, Lamprid. in Alex. 4. and the chief of them, Macis- 
' TER ADMISSIONUM, maſter of ceremonies, Vopiſc. Aurelian. 
12, uſually freed men, who” uſed to be very infolent under 
weak or wicked Princes, Pl. xxxiii. 3. and even to take mo- 
ney for admiſſion, Senec. conft. Sapient. 14. but not ſo under 

princes, Pn. paneg. 47. 
There was likewiſe an atrium in temples ; thus atrium L:- 

ertatis, Cic. Mil. 22. Liv. xxv. 7. Tacit. Hiſt, i. 31. Atrium 

publicum in Capitelio, Liv. xxiv. 10. | 
There was an hearth(FOCUS) in the hall, on which a fire 
was kept always burning near the gate under the charge of 
the janitor, Ovid. Faſt. 1. 135. around it the images of the 
Lares were placed ; whence Lar is put for focus, ibid. 

The antients had not chimneys for conveying the ſmoke 
through the walls as we have ; hence they were much infeſt- 
ed with it, Horat. Sat. 1. 5. 81. Vitruv, vii. 3. hence alſo the 
images in the hall are called Fumosn, Cic. Pi/. 1. Fuvenal. 
viii. 8. and December Fumosus, from the uſe of fires in that 
month, Martial. v. 31.5. ; 

They burnt wood, Horat. Od. 1. 9. 5. which they were at 
great pains to dry, 1d. iii. 17. 14. and anoint with the lees of 
oil, (amurca ), to prevent ſmoke, Plin xv, 8. hence called 
ligna ACAPNA, 7. ex a priv. et zamvs, fumus), Mart. xill. 15, 
vel cocTa, ne fumum facient, Ulpian. de legg. ii. 1. 53. Cato 
de R. R.c. 130. i 

The Romans uſed portable furnaces, (camin portatiles, for- 
_ naces, vel -clile, foculi, ignitabula vel eſchare ), for carrying 
embers and burning coals, (prune vel carbones ignit;), to warm 
the different apartments of a houſe, Syet. Tib. 74. V * : .- 
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which feem, to have been placed in the middle of the room, 
Cat. de re. ruſt. 18. Colum. x1. T. 

In the time of Seneca, a method was contrived of convey- 
ing heat from a furnace below, by means of tubes or canals 
afhixed to the walls, ( per 7ubos parietibus impreſſos ), which 
warmed the rooms more equally, Serec. ep. 90. de provid. 4. 

4. An open place in the centre of the houſe, where the 
rain-water fell, and which admitted light from above, 
was called IMPLUVIUM, or Compluvium, Feſtus; Varro 
de L. L. iv. 33. Aſcon, in Cic. Verr. 1. 23. Liv, xliti. 15. 
alfo CAvaDIUM, or Cavum ed:um, Varr. ibid. Plin. ep. th. 17. 
commonly uncovered, {ſubdivale); if not, from its arched 
roof, called TxzsTupo, Parr. ibid. 

- Vitruvius directs, that it ſhould not be, more than the.third, 
nor leſs than the fourth part of the breadth of the Atrium, vi, 

Ap | | | 
| The flave, who had the charge of the Atrium and what it 
contained, was called A'FVRIENSIS. Petron. 29. He held the 

firſt rank among his fellow ſlaves, Cic. Top. 5. Plaut. Ajin. 

1. 3. 80. and exerciſed authority over them, 1d. ii. 4. 18. 
. The fleeping apartments in a houſe were called CUBI- 


CULA dormitoria, vel nofturna, nodtis, et fſomni; for there were. 


alſo cubicula diurna, for repuBng:'y in the day time, P/:n. ep. eo 
1.17. V. 6. 
Each of theſe had commonly an anti-chamber adjoining, 
OED vel Precefirium), 1bid. 
There were alſo in bed-chambers places for holding books, 
inſerted in the walls, ( armaria parieti inſerta), Id. it. 17. 
Any room or apartment in the inner part of the houſe, un- 


| der lock and key, as we ſay, was called CONCLAVE, vel 


-!um, Ter. Heaut. v. 1. 29. (@ con et clavis, quod una clavi 
clauditur, Feſlus ; vel quod intra eum locum loca multa et cubicu= 
la clauſa ſunt, adherentia triclinio, Nonat. in "Ter. Eun, 1m. $. 
35.) put alſo for the TRICLINIUM, Cic. Ferr. iv. 26, Orat,' Th 
86. Drnintlil. ix. 2, Horet. Sat. 1. 6. 113. 

Among the Greeks, the women had a ſeparate aparivent 
from the men, called GYN ACEUM, (>waut.o,) Cic. Phil, 
Ii. 27. Ter. Phorm. v. 6, 23. 

The ſlaves wio took care of the bed:chandibe were called 
CUBICULARITI, Cr. Att. vi. 14. Swet. Tib. 21, or CUBICU= 
LARES, 1d, Ner. 38. the chief of them, PrRnposTUs CUBI- 
CULO, vel DEcurIo. CUBICULARIORUM, Syet. Dom. 16. & 
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19+ 'They were uſually in great ſavour with their maſters, 
and introduced ſuch as wanted to ſee them, Cic. ibid. For the 
Emperors often gave audience in their bed-chamber; the doors 
of which had hangings or curtains ſuſpended before them, 
(foribus pretenta_vela), Tacit. Ann. xiii. 5. Huet. Cl .x0. 
which were drawn up (Jevebantur ), when any one entered, 
Henec, ep. 81. 

'The eating apartments were called Cenationes Cznacula, 

vel Triclinia. See p. 435. 

A parlour for ſupping or ſitting in, was called DLATA, 
Plin ep. ti. 17. Suet, Cl. 10. ſometimes ſeveral apartments 
Joined together, were called by that name, or ZETA, Plin, 
eþ. 11, 17. V. 6. and a ſmall apartment or alcove, which might 
be joined to the principal apartment, or ſeparated from it at 
pleafure, by means of curtains and windows, ZO'THECA, 
vel -cula, tbid. 

DizTa, in the civil law, is oſten put for a pleafure-houſe 
in a garden: 50 Plin. ep. ii. 17. and by Cicero, for diet, or 
a certain mode of living, for the cure of a diſeaſe, At. iv. 3. 
| It is ſometimes confounded with cubiculum, Plin. ep. vi. 16. 

An apartment for baſking in the ſun was called SOLARE- 
UM, Plaut. Mil. ii. 4. 25. Suet. Cl. 10. which Nero appoint- 
ed to be made on the portico before the houſe, 1d. Ner. 16. 
_ or Her1ocaMinus, P/in. ib. ; 

The apartmeats of a houſe were variouſly conſtruted and 
arranged at ditterent times, and according to the different talte 
of individuals. 

The Roman houſes were covered with tiles, (/zgulz), of a 
conſiderable breadth ; hence brieks and tiles are mentioned 1a 
Vitruvius and anticut monuments, two feet broad, (bipedales ); 
and a garret, {cenaculum ), covered by one tile; Suet. Gramm. 
Ii. When war was declared agamit Antony, the ſenators 
were taxed at 4 955; or 10 afſes for every tile on their houſes, 
whether their own property or hired, Dio. xlvi. 31. In No- 
nius Marcellus we read, 1 / neulgr tegulas impgſitis ſexcentis 
ſexcenties confict poſſe, C. 1v.'93+ , But here /excentis is ſuppoled 
to be by miſtake for /ex n:mmis, or fingulas tegulas to be put 

for | ingula tefta, each root. 

The roofs (ze&a ) of the Roman houſes ſzem to "Tn been 
generally of an anyular form like ours, the top or higheſt 
part of which was called FASTIGIUM, eur, Virg. LEn.l. 
berog li. 458. 758. kence operi fu/tigium imponere, to finiſh, 

« it, 7. put alſo for the whole roof, Cic, Orat, wm. 46. 
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D. fr. wi. 1. 4. but particularly for a certain part dn the top 
of the front of temples, where inſcriptions were made, Plir, 
paneg. 54. and ſtatues crefted, P/in. xxxv. 12. f. 45. xxxvi. 
5. lence it was decreed by the Senate, that Julius Czfar 
might add a Faftigrnm to the front of his houſe, and adorn it 
in the ſame manner as a temple, for. iv. 2. Circ. Phil. it. 43. 
which the night betore he was flam, his wife Calpurnia dreamt 
had fallen down, Szet. Fri. 81. Plutarch, in Caf. p: 738. 
From the ſloping of the ſides of the roof a houſe, FasT1- 
GLIUM 1s put for any declivity z hence Cloace faſtigio dufe, 
floping, Lzv. 1. 38. So Cef. B. C. 1. 25. 1. 24. FasTIGATUS, 
bending or floping, Cz/. B. G. i. 8. and from its proper fig- 
nification, viz. the ſummit or 7p, it is put for dignity or xs, 3 
thus, Curatio altior faſiigio ſuo, a charge ſuperior to his rank, 
Liv. tt. 27. Pari faſligio fletit, with equal dignity, Nep. xxv. 
14. In conſulare faſtigium provefus, to the honour of conſul, 
Vell. it. 6g. or for any head of diſcourſe ; Summa ſequar fafti- 
7a rerum, I will recount the chief circumſtances, Virg, Zn. 
1. 346. alſo for depth, as altitude, Serv. in Virg. G. 11. 288. 
'The centre of the inner part of a round roof of a temple where 
the beams joined, was called 'THOLUS, Serv. in Virg. An. 
ix. 408, Ovid. Faſt. vi. 296 the front of which, or the ſpace 
above the door, was alſo called FasTi61UM, Firg. bid, But 
any round roof was called 'FnoLus, Martial. i. 59. Fitruv, 
i. 7. 5, as that of Veſta, reſembling the concave hemiſphere 
of the ſky, Ovid. Faſt. vi 282. & 296. Whence Dio ſays 
that the Pantheon of Agrippa had its name, becauſe from the 
roundneſs of its figure (2:29:35 ,) jt reſembled heaven, the a- 
bode of the gods, lui. 27. From the Tho/us offerings conſecrat- 
ed to the gods, as ſpoils taken in war, &c, uſed to be ſuſpended, 
or ſixed to the 1'aftigium, Virg. i. and on the top of the Tholus, 
on the outſide, ſtatues were fometimes placed, Mart. 1. 7 1.10. 
'The antient Romans had only openings, (feramina ), 1n 
the walls to admit the light; FENESTR A, windows, (from 
paw», offende ; hence oculi et aures ſunt quaſs feneftras animi, Cic. 
Tuſc. 1. 20.) covered with two folding leaves, ( bifores valve), 
of wood, Ovid. Pont. wm. 5. Amor. 1. 5.3. and ſometimes a cur- 
tain, Juvenal. ix. 105. hence ſaid to be joined, when ſhut, Hz- 
rat. od. i. 25. Cubiculum ne diem quidem ſentit, mf; apertis feneſtris, 
Plin. ti. 17. ix. 36. ſometimes covered with a net, (feneftre 
RETICULATEZ, ne qued animal maleficum introre queat, Varr. 
R. R. iii. 7.) occationally ſhaded by curtains, (obduftis webs), 
Plin. Ep. vit. 21. | Ti 
| Under 
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Under the firſt Emperors, windows were contrived of a 
certain tranſparent ſtone, called LAPIS SPECULARIS, 
found firſt in Spain, and afterwards in Cyprus, Cappadocia, 
Dicily, and Africa, which might be ſplit into thin leaves, ( fin- 
ditur in quamlivet tenues cruſtas), like flate, but not above five 
feet long each, Senec. Ep. go. Plin, xxxvi. 22. {. 45, What 
this ſtone was, 1s uncertain. 

Windows, however, of that kind (SPECULARIA), were 
uſed only in the principal apartments of great houſes, Senec. 
Ep. 86. Nat. ©, iv. 13. in gardens, Plin. xv. 16. xix. 5. Mar- 
tial. vill. 14. called PErsPICcUa GEMMA, 1b. 68, in porticos, 
Plin. Ep. n. 17. in ſedans, (/e#ice), Juvena]. iv. 21. or the like, 

Paper,linencloth,and horn,ſeemlikewiſetohavebeenuſed for 
windows; hence CORNEUM SPECULAR, T ertullian. de Anim. 53, 

The Romans did not uſe glaſs for windows, although they 
uſed it for other purpoſes, particularly for mirrors, (ſpecula), 
nor 1s it yet univerſally uſed in Italy, on account of the heat. 
Glaſs was firſt invented in Phcenicia accidentally by mariners 
burning nitre on the ſand of theſea-ſhore, Plin xxxvi. 26. 1.65 

Glaſs windows (vitrea ſpecularia) are not mentioned till a- 
bout the middle of the fourth century by Hieronymus, (St Fe- 
rome), ad Ezech. xl. 16. firſt uſed in England, A. 1177, firſt 
made there, 1558 ; but plate-glaſs for coaches and looking 
glaſſes not till 1673, 

The Romans, in later times, adorned the pavements of 
their houſes with ſmall pieces (cru/tz, vel -a) of marble, of 
different kinds, and different colours, curiouſly joined together, 
called PAVIMEN'TA SECTILIA, Swet, Cef. 46. (>.Sorrewray Varro), 
vel EMBLEMATA VERMICULATA, Cic. Orat. iii. 43. or with 
ſmall pebbles, (calcul:, vel zefſere, f. -ulz), dyed in various co- 
lours; hence called PaviMENTA TESSELLAT A, Swet. Ibid. uſed 
likewiſe, and moſt frequently, in cielings, Lucan. x. 114. in 
after times, called opus museum, vel mufroum, Moſaic work, 
probably becauſe firſt uſed in caves or grottos, conſecrated to. 
the muſes, (musea), Plin. xxxv1i. 21. {. 42. The walls alſo uſ- 
ed to be covered with cruſts of marble, 1b. 6. 

Cielings were often adorned with ivory, and fretted or 
formed into raiſed work and hollows, {/aqueata Zefa, Cic.legg. 
I. 1, LAQUEARIA vel LACUNARIA, from /acus or /acuna, the 
hollow interftice between the beams, Serv. in Virg. Zn. 1. 
- 726.) gilt, (aurea, Ibid. & Horat. Od. i. 18. imaurata, Plin, 
33+ 3-) and painted, Plin. 35. 11. f. 40. Nero made the cie- 
ling of his dining room to ſhift and exhibit new appearances, 

| | 3 X% As 
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as the different courſes or diſhes were removed, Senec. Ep. 90. 
Suet. has 3I. 


VILLAS ond GARDENS of the ROMANS. 
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THE magnificence of the Romans was chiefly A ran 
# in their country-villas, Cic. de legg. lit. 13, 


VILL A originally denoteda farm houſe, and its appurtinan- 
ces, or the accommodations requilite for a huſbandman, (quaſi 
VELLA, quo frudus vehebant, O& unde vehebant, cum venderen= 
tur, Varc. R.R. 1. 2.) hence the overſeer of a farm was called 
VILLICUS; andhis wife, (UXOR/iberi,et CONTUBERNALIS/ervi ), 
VILLICA. But when luxury was introduced, the name of 
villa was applied to a number of buildings reared for accom- 
modating the family of an opulent Roman citizen in the 
country, Cic. Reſc. Com. 12. hence ſome of them are faid to 
have been built in the manner of cities, 77 urbium modum exe- 
dificate, Salluſt. Cat. 12. Zfdificia privata, laxitatem, urbium 
magnarum vincentia, BEnec. benet. vii. 10. Ep. go. Horat. Od. 
"No 1 6e Mts Ls 3Js 

A villa of this kind was divided into three parts, URBAaNa, 
RusTica, and FRUCTUARIA,. The firſt contained dining- 
rooms, parlours, bed-chambers, baths, tennis-courts, walks, 
terraces, (xy/#z), &c. adapted to the different ſeaſons of the 
year. 'The villa ryſtica contained accommodations for the 
various tribes of ſlaves and workmen, ſtables, &c. and the 
Frufuaria, wine and oil-cellars, corn yards, ( fenil:a et palea- 

1a), barns, granaries, {tore-houlſes, repolitories for preſerving 
fruits, (aporothece), &c. Columel. 1. 4. 6. 

Cato and Varro include both the laſt parts under the name 
of Vi.La RUS'TICa, Cat. de R. R. iti. 1, ix., . Farr. xiii. 6. 
But the name of v://a 1s ofren applied to the firſt alone, with- 
out the other two, and called by Vitruvius, PsEUD0-URBANA 3 
by others, PRETORIUM, Suet. Aug. 72. Cal. 37. Tit. 8. 

In every vil/a there commonly was a tower ; in the upper 
part of which was a ſupping room, (cenatio), where the guelts, 
while reclining at table, might enjoy at the ſame time a plea- 

. ſant proſpect, Pn. Ep. ii. 17. 

Adjoining to the VILLA RUSTICA, were places for keeping 
hens, GALLINARIUM 3 geeſe, CHENoBOSCIUM 3 ducks, and 
wild fowl, NESSOTROPHIUM 3 , birds, ornithon, vel AVIARIUM3 

dormice, 
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_ dormice, GLIRARIUM; ſwine, SUILF, ſc. fabulum, et hare, 
hogities; hares, rabbits, &.. LEPORARIUM, a warren; bees, 
APIARIUM; and eyen ſnails, CoOcHLEARE, &c. 

There was a large park, of fifty acres, or more (repu2r:o0;), for 
deer and wild beaſts, 'DyrRrIoTROPHIUM, vel VIVARIUM, Gell. 
ii. 20. but the laſt word 1s applied alfo to a fiſh-pond, (Pxsc1- 
NA), Fuvenal. iv. 51. or an oytter-bed, Plin. ix. 54. or any 

place where live-animals were kept for pleaſure or profit : 
Hence 1 wivaria mittere, 1. e, laftare, muneribus et obſervantia 
omni alicujus hereditatem captare, to court one for his money, 


Heorat. Ep. 1. 1. 79. | | 


'The Romans were uncommonly fond of gardens, .(Hor- 
TUS, vel ORTUSs, 7b arbores et olera oriuntur), as indeed all the 
antients were: Hencethe fabulous gardens and goldenapplesof 
the HEsPERIDEs, Vire. 7.1v. 484. of Adonis and Alcinous, 1d. 
G. ii. 87. Ovid. Am. 1. 10. 56. Pont. iv. 2, 10. Stat. Sylv. i. 3. 
81. the hanging gardens (per/i/es horti), of Semiramis, or of 
Cyrus at Babylon, Pn. xix. 4. the gardens of Epicurus, put 
for his gym7a/12m, or ſchool, 1bid. et Cic. Att. xi. 23. Fin. v. 3. 

In the laws of the twelve tables, wi//a is not mentioned, but 
hortus in place of it, P/:n. :b:d, 'The huſbandmen called a gar- 
den altera ſuccidia, a {ſecond deſert, or flitch of bacon, (perna, 
petaſo, vel lardum), which was always ready to be cut, Cic. Ser. 
16. or a ſallad (AGETARI1A, -orum, facilia concoqui, nec onera= 
 tura ſenſum cibo, Plin. xix. 4.1. 19.) and judged there muſt be 
a bad houſewife, (nequam mater familias; for this was her 
charge), in that houſe where the garden was in bad- order, 
(indiligens hortus, 1. e. indiligenter cultus). Even in the city, 
tne common people uſed to have repreſentations of gardens in 
their windows, PFln, ibid. | | 
In aatient times, the garden was chiefly ſtored with fruit- 
trees and pot-herbs, (ex horto. enim pleber macellum, Ib.) hence 
called HoRTvus PINGUIS, the kitchen-garden, Y:rg. G. iv. 118. 
Plin. ep. 11. 17. and noble families were denominated not on- 
ly from thg cultivation of certain kinds of pulſe, f legumuna J, 

Fabii, Lemtuli, Piſones, &c. but alſo of lettuce, Lafucin:, Plin, 
X1X. 4. : | 
' But in after times, the chief attention was paid ta the rear- 
ing of ſhady trees, aromatic plants, flowers, and eyergreens; 
as the myrtle, ivy, laurel, boxwwoed, Wc. Theſe, for the ſake of 
ornament, were twiſted, and cut into yarious figures by ſlaves” 
tra:ncd for that purpoſe, called 'POPLARII, Pn. ep, wm, 19. 

| 43'S 2 who 
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who were ſaid ToP1aR1am, ſc. artem FACERE, Cic, ©, fr. iii, 
I. 2, vel OPUS TOPIARIUM, Plin- xv 20. | 
Gardens were adorned with the moſt beautiful ſtatues, Cre, 
Dom. 43. Plin. ep. viii. 18. f. Here the Romans, when they 
chole it, lived in retirement, Cic. Ate. xii. 40. Swet. Cl. 5. Ta- 
cit. Ann. xvi. 34 and entertained their friends, Senec. ep. 21, 
Mart iv. 64. 
TheRomans were particularly careful to have their gardens 
well watered, (rigui, vel irrigui ) ; and for that purpoſe, if 
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1 there was no water in the ground, it wasconveyed in pipes, (in- 
® ducebatur per canales, vel fiftulas aquarias, Plin. ep. v. 6. per tu- 
( bos plumbeos, vel ligneos, Plin. xvi. 42. {. 81. vel files, feu 
ſy teflaceos, Id. xxxi, 6, f. 31. Theſe aquzdutts'(duftus aquarum) 
4h were ſometimes ſo large, that they went by the name of NiLt 
& and EuRie1; Cic. egg. 1. 1, | 

S 'The gardens at Rome moſt frequently mentioned by the 
by Claſſics, were, horti Cxsaris, Horat. Sat. i. 9. 18. Set. 83, 
\ LucuLL1, Tacit. Ain. Xi. 1. 37. MARTIALIS, iv. 64. NERO- 
fR: NIS, Tacit. Ann. xiv, 3. XV. 44. POMPEN, Cic. Phil. 1. 29. 


— 


SALUSTII V IANI; the property firſt of Salluſt the hiſtorian, 
then of his grand-nephew, and adopted ſon, Tacit. Annal. ui. 
30 afterwards of the Emperors, 1d. xii. 47. Hift. in. 82, 
SENECA, 1d. xiv. 52. Fuvenal X 16, TARQUINII SUPERBI, 
the moſt antient in the city, Liv. 1. 54. Ovid. Faſt...703. &c. 
Adjoining to the garden were beautiful walks, (ambutacra 
vel -tzones), thaded with trees, and a place for exerciſe, (palz- 
fira ), Cic. legpg. it. 2. Gell. 1. 2. 
Trees were often reared with great care round houſes in the 
city, Horat. ep. 1. 10. 22, Tibull.iti.3, 15. and ſtatues placed a- 
mong them, Cc. Verr, 1, 19, © 
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be Boks antient Romans were ſo devoted to agriculture, that 
- 4 theirmoſtilluſtriouscommanderswereſometimescalledfrom 
the plough; thus, Cincinnatus, Lzv. iti. 26. Czc. Roſe. Am, 

'18. The Sefrators commonly refided in the country, and cul- 
tivated the ground with their own hands, 1b:d See p. 8. and 

the nobleſt families derived their farnames fromcultivating par- 

ticular kinds of grain; as the Fai, Pisones, LENTUL1, Cl- 

CERONES, &c, Plin. xvill. 1, to be a good huſbandman, was 

- | accounted 


arant, vel ip ſua manu, vel per alios, Cig, Verr, v. 38.) but 
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accounted the higheſt praiſe, (Bonus coLonvs, vel AGRICOL A, 
was equivalent to Vik Boxus, 16:9. 3. Cato, R. R. Pr. 2. Locu- 
PLES, rich, q. /oct, hoc eſt, agri plenus : PECUNIOSUS, a pe- 
corum copia ; ſo As81Duus, ab afſe dando, QuinEtil. v. 10. O- 
vid. Falt. v. 280. Gell. x. 5. Feitus); and whoever neglected 
his ground, or cultivated it improperly, was liable to the ani- 
madverhon of the Cenfors, Plin. ibid. 

_ At firſt no citizen had more ground than he could cultivate 
himſelf. Romulus allotted to each only two acres, Yarr. R. 
R. i. 10. Plin. xviii. 11. called HzrEDIUM, (quod heredem ſe- 
querentur), Id. and Sos, £e/tus, or ce/pes fortuitus, Horat. Od, 
li. I5. 17. which muſt have been cultivated with the ſpade. 
An hundred of theſe /ortes or heredia was called CENTURI1A ; 
Columell. i. 5. Hence in nullam fortem bonorum natus, 1, Ee. partem 
hereditatis, to no ſhare of his grandfather's fortune, Lzv. i. 34. 
After the expulſion of the kings ſeven acres were granted to 
each citizen, Plin. xvii. 3. which continued for a long time 
to be the uſual portion aſſhgned themin the diviſion of conquer=- 
ed lands, Liv. v. 3o. Val. Max. iv. 3. 5. L. QuinQtius Cin- 
cinnatus, Curius Dentatus, Fabricius, Regulus, &c. had no 
more, 4d. iv. 4. 6. &. 7. Cincinnatus had only four acres, ac- 


cording to Columella, pref. & 1, 3. and Pliny, xviii. 3. 


Thoſe whom proprietors employed to take care of thoſe 
grounds which they kept in their own hands, were called VIL- 
LICTI, Hort. ep. i. 14. Cic. Ferr. iti. 50. Att, xiv, 17. and 
were uſually of fervile condition, 15id, 

Thoſe who cultivated the public grounds of the Roman peo« 
ple, and paid tithes for them, were alſo called ARaToREs, 
whether Romans citizen, or natives of the provinces, {pro-. 
vinciales z and their farms, ARATIONEsS, Cc. Very. iii, 20, 27. 
53. Phil. 11. 37+ 

But when riches encreaſed, and the eſtates of individuals 
were enlarged, opulent proprietors let part of their grounds to 
other citizens, who paid a certain rent for them, as our farm+ 
ers or tenants, and were properly called COLONT, Cc. Czcin. 
32.Plin.ep x. 24. Calum. 1.7. CONDUCTORES, Pn. ep. 7.30. 


or PARTIARII, becauſe uſually they ſhared the produce of | 


the ground with the proprietor, Cars / 25. $6. # Locati. Plin. 
&þ. ix. 37. It appears that the Romans generally gave leaſes 
only for five years, ( /ingulis luſtris predia lcafſe, ) 1d. ix, 37, 

AGRICOLZA was a general name, including not only 
thoſe who ploughed the ground, (AR ATORES, gui terram 
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alſo thoſe who reared vines, (vinitores) ; or trees, (arboratores);z 
and ſhepherds, (paſtores). 

Art firſt, the ſtock on. the farm ſeems to have belonged to the 
proprietor, and the farmer received a certain ſhare of the pro- 
duce for his labour, A farmer of this kind was called POLI- 
LOR, vel Polintor, the drefler of the land, or ParTiarIvs, 
which name 1s alſo applied to a ſhepherd, or to any one who 
thared with another the fruits of his induſtry. Such farmers 
only are mentioned by Cato, who calls thoſe who farmed their 
own grounds, CoLoxi. 50 Virg. ecl. ix. 4. But this word 1s 
commonly uled in the ſame general ſenſe with agricole : Non 
dominus, fed colonus, Henec. ep. 88. In Columella, colonus means 
the ſame with the farmcr or tenant among us, who was always 
of a free condition, and diſtinguiſhed from VILLICUS, a 
bailifF or overſeer of a farm, a ſteward, who was uſually a flare 
or freedman, Colum. i. 7. Horat. ep. i. 14. Cie. Verr. iii. 50. 
When a free-born citizen was employed as an overſeer, he was 
called PROCURATOR, Crc. Cecin. 20 Att. xiv. 17, Qrat. 1. 58. 
and thoſe who acted under him, acToREs, Plin. ep. ui. 19. 

The perſons employed in ruſtic work, under the farmer or 
bailif, were either ſlaves or hirclings; in later times, chiefly | 
the former, and many of them chained ; See p. 39. Plin. xviii. 

4. Martial. ix. 23. The younger Pliny had none ſuch, Zp. ut. 

19. 
"The Romans were very attentive to every part of huſbandry, 
as appears from the writers on that ſubject, Cato, Varro, Vir- 
gil, Columella, Palladius, &c. 

Soils were chieily of fix kinds ; fat and lean, PORE vel 
macrum), free and ſtiff, {/olutum vel ſpifſum, rarum vel den- 
ſum), wet and dry, Enngdaea vel /iccum), which were adapted 
to produce different crops, Cl. 11. 2, 

'Fhe free foil was molt proper for vines, and the ſtiff for 
corn, Virg. G. 11. 229. 

"The qualities aſcribed to the beſt ſoil are, that it is of a black- 
3ſh colour, (terra nigra, vel pulla, Virg. G. 11. 203.) glvtinous, 
when wet, 6. 248. and eatily crumbled, when dry; has an 
agreeable ſmell, and a certain ſweetneſs, 1d. 238. Plin. xvil. 

. imbibes water, retains a proper quantity, and diſcharges a 
ſuperfluity, 7b, when ploughed, exhales miſts and flying ſmoke, 
not hurting the ploughk-irons with falt-ruſt ; the ploughman 
followed by rooks, crows, &c, and when at reſt, carries a 


thick grafſy turf, Plin. 3þ, Firg, G. ii. 217, Land for ſowing 
| | was 
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was called ARVUM, (ab arando ; Yarr, R. R. 1, 29.) antient- 
ly Arvus, ic. ager, Plaut. Truc. 1. 2. 47. ground for paſture, 
PASCUUM, V =@s, {c. ager, Ibid. 

'The Romans uled various kinds of manure to improve the 
foil; particularly dung, {mus vel fercus), which they were at 
great pains to collect, and prepare in durghills, Nerguitinay 
vel | femeta), conſtructed in a particular manner, Col. 1. 6. Plin. 
xx1V. 19. ef xvii. 9, They ſometimes ſowed pigeons dung, or 
the hke, on the fields like ſeed, and mixed it with the earth, 
by farcling, or by weeding-hooks, ( /arcula), Col. 11. 16. 

When dung was wanting, they mixed earths of different 
qualities, 16:4. they ſowed lupines, and ploughed them down 
for manure, ( ftercorand: agri cauſd), Varr, R.R. i. 23. Beans 
were uſed by the Greeks for this purpole, T heophraſt. viii. 9. 

'The Romans alſo for manure burnt on the ground the ſtub- 
ble, (/eipulam urebant), Virg. G. 1. 84. ſhrubs, ( ( fruteta), Plin. 
xXV111. 6. twigs and {mall branches, (virgas et ſarmenta), Id. 25. 
They were well acquainted with lime, (cal/x), but do not feem 
to have uſed it for manure, at leaſt till late. Pliny mentions 
the uſe of it for that purpoſe in Gaul, xvii. 8. and hence pro- 
bably it was tried in Italy. He aifo mentions the uſe of mar, 
(MAR GA), of various kinds, both in Britain and Gaul, and 
likewiſe in Greece, called-there Leucargillon, xvii. 5. &Cc. but 
not found in Italy, 1. 

To carry off the water, (ad aquam, vel wuliginem nimiam PR 
 ducendam), drains (INc1L1a, vel foffz inciles) were made, both 
covered and open, (cece et patentes), according to the nature 
of the ſoil, and pads _ r one vel : po guod 


6. 

The inſtruments uſed in tillage, were, 

 ARATRUM, the plough; concerning the form of which, 
authors are not agreed, Its chief parts were, 'TEMo, the 
| beam; to which the jugum or yoke was faſtened : S'FIVA, 
the plough tail or handle; on the end of which was a croſs- 
bar, (zranſverſa regula, called MaxicvuLa), which the plough- 
man (erator, v. bubulcus) took hold of, and by it directed the 
Plough; Vow, vel -z5, the plough-ſhare z BURIS, a crouk- 
ed piece of wood, which went between the beam and the 
plough-ſhare ; hence ARATRUM CURVUM, Firg. G. i. 170. re. 
preſented by Virgil as the principal part of the plough, to 
which there ſeems to be- nothing . exactly ſimilar in modern 


_ ploughs; 
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ploughs; to it was fitted .the DEexnTALE, the ſhare beam, a 
piece of timber on which the ſhare was fixed ; called by Vir- 
gil, duplici dentalia dorſo, 1. e. lato; and by Varro, dens: to the 
buris, were alſo fixed two AUREs, ſuppoſed to have ſerved in 
place of what we call mold-boards, or earth-baards, by which 
the furrow is enlarged, and the earth thrown back, (regeri- 


tur); CULTER, much the ſame with, our coulter, Plin. xviii. 


18. RALLA, or rulla, vel -um, the plough-ſtaff, uſed for 
cleaning the plough-ſhare, 1d. 19. 

The Romans had ploughs of various kinds ; ſome with 
wheels, earth-boards, and coulters, others without them 
&c. The common plough had neither coulter nor earth- 
boards. | ; - | 

The other inſtruments were, LIGO, or Para, a ſpade, uf- 
ed chiefly in the garden and vineyard, but antiently alſo in 
corn-fields, L:v. iii. 26. Horat. Od. vi. 6. 38. Ep. 1. 14. 27. 
RASTRUM, a rake; SARCULUM, a farcle, a hoe, or weeding- 
hook ; BiDENs, a kind of hoe or drag, with two hooked iron 
teeth, for breaking the clods, and drawing up the earth around 
the plants, Yirg. G. ii. 400. Occa, vel CRaTEs DENTATA, 
a harrow, Virg. G. 1. g1. Plin. xviii. 18. IrPEX, a plank 
with ſeveral teeth, drawn by oxen, as a wain, to pull roots 
out of the earth, Yarr. L. L. iv. 31. MaRRA, a mattock, or 
hand-hoe, for cutting out weeds, Zruvenal 1. 311. Dor.aBra 
2n addice, or adz, with its edge athwart the handle : Segcv- 
RIS, an axe, with its edge paralle] to the handle : ſometimes 
Joined in one; hence called SECURIs DOLABRATA; ufed not 
only in vineyards, but in corn fields, for cutting roots of trees, 
©. Col. it. 2. 'The'part of the pruning knife, {falx), made 
in the form of the half-formed moon, ( /emiformis lune), was 


| alſo called SzcuRts, Col. iv. 25. 


'The Romans always ploughed with oxen, uſually with a 
fingle pair, (/engulis jugrs, vel paribus), Cic. Verr. iii. 21. of- 
ten more, Plin. xviii. 18. ſometimes with three in one yoke, 
Cel. vi. 2. 10. What a yoke of oxen could plough in one day 
was called JucuM, Farr. R. R. 1. 10. vel JuGERUM, Plin. 
XV111, J, | | 

Ces. while young, were trained to the plough with great 
care, Virg. G. iti. 163. Varr. i. 20. Col. vi. 2. The ſame per- 
ſon managed the plough, and drove the cattle, (RzcToR, Plin. 
Xþ. 8. 17.) with a ſtick, ſharpened at the end, called STIMU- 
LUS, (x7; ), 3 goad, 'They were uſually yoked by the neck, 

ſometimes 
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Tometimes by the horns, P/iz.viii. 45. Col. ii. 2. The common 
length of a furrow, made without turning, was 120 feet; hence 
called AcTvs,which ſquared, anddoubledinlength, made a JU- 
GERUM, Pl:n. xviii. 3. uſed likewiſe as a meaſure among the 
Hebrews, 1 Sam. xiv. 14. 
The oxen were allowed to reſt a little at each turning, Co/. , 
ii. 2. Crum ad verſuram ventum eft, vel, Cum verſus peraus efts 
| 4. @, cum ſulcus ad finem perdudtus eſt; and notat any other time; 
{ nec firigare in aftu ſpiritus, i. e. nec interquieſcere inducends ſul- 
co, Plin. xviii. 19. nec in media parte verſure conf, flere, Cel. ii. 2.) 

When in ploughing, the ground was raiſed in the form of 
a ridge, it was called PORCA, (1. e. inter duos ſulcos terra ela- 
4a,vel eminens, Varr.R. R. i. 29. Feſt.inIMeyorcrToR),orLiRa, 
Col. 11. 4. But Feſtus makes porcz to bealſothefurrowsoneach 
ſide of the ridge for carrying off the water, properly called coL- 
LICIZ Phn. 18. 19. f. 49. Hence Lira, tocover heToblwhen 
ſown with the plough, by fixing boards to the ploughſhare, 
Plin. xvii. 20. Farr.1. 29, when thoſe ſide furrows were made, 
Cl. ii. 4. Theſe ridges are alſo called SuLc; for ſulcus denotes 
| not only the trench made by the plough, but the earth thrown 
up by it, YVirg. G. i. 153. 

The Romans indeed ſeem never to have ploughed in ridges 
unleſs when they ſowed. "They did not go round when they 
came to the end of a field, as our ploughmen do, but returned | 
in the ſame tract. "They were at great pains to make ſtraight 
furrows, and of equal breadth. "The ploughman who went 
crooked, was ſaid DELiRaRe, (1. e. de lira decedere, hence 
a refto et #quo, et a communi ſenſu recedere, to dote, to have the 
intelle& impaired by age orpaſlion, Horat.ep.i.2. 14. Cic. Orat. 
al. 18.) and PRAVARICARI, to prevericatez whence this word 
wastransferred to _—_— a crime 1n Judicial proceedings, Plin. 
XVII. 19. 1. 49. See þ. 2 

To break and divide the ſoil, the furrows were made ſo nar- 
Tow, that it could not be known where the plough had gone, 
eſpecially when a field had been frequently plonghed, 15. "This 
was occaſioned by the particular form of the Roman plough, 
which when held upright, only ſtirred the ground, without 
turning it to a ſide, 

'The places where the and was left unmoved, (crudum et 
immotum), were called AMNA, baulks, 1b. & Cl. ni. 2. 

The Romans commonly cultivated their ground and left it 
fallow alternately, (alternis ſc. annis), Virg. G. i. 71. as is 
 Ntill done in Switzerland, and ſome provinces of France. 
23T | "They 
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They are ſuppoſed to have been led to this from an opinion, 
thattheearth was in ſome meaſureexhauſted bycarrying acrop, 


_ and needed a year's reſt to enable it to produce another z or 


from the culture of olive trees, which were ſometimes in corn- 

fields, and bore fruit only once in two years, Col. v. 6. Varr. 

le 55. Plin. xv. 3, FOO, | | 
A field ſown every year, was called RESTIBILIS ; after a 


year's reſt or longer, NOVALIS, fem. vel novale, or VERVAc- 


TUM, Plin. xviii. 19. {. 49. (qued vere ſemel aratum eft), When 


_ a held, after being long uncultivated, ( rudus vel crudus), was 


ploughed for the firſt time, it was ſaid PRoscinD1; the ſecond 
time, zterari, vel OFFRINGI, becauſe then the clods were bra- 
ken by ploughing acroſs, and harrowing, Feftus, Plin. xviii. 29. 
the third time, zertiari, LiraR1, vel ia liram redigi, becauſe 
then the ſeed was ſown, Yarr.1i. 29. Butfour or five ploughings 
were given to ſtiff land, ſometimes nine, Yirg. G. i. 47. Plin, 
XVIil. 20. Plin. ep. v. 6. da , 
To expreſs this, they ſaid, tertio, quarto, quinto ſulco ſerere, 
for ter, quater, quinquies arare. One day's ploughing, or one 
yoking, was called Una oPERa; ten, decem gpere, Col. 11. 4, 
_Fallow-ground was uſually ploughed in the ſpring and au- 
tumn ; dry and rich land, in winter z wet and ſtiff ground, 
chiefly in ſummer : Hence that 1s called the beſt land, (optime 
ſeges), Bis QUE SOLEM, BIS FRIGORA SENSIT,, 1, &, bis per efta- 
tem, bis per hiemem arata, Plin xviit. 20. Virg, G, i. 48. 'Thus 
alſo /eges is uſed for ager or terra, Id. 1v. 129. Cic, Tuſc. u. 5. 
Locus ubi prima paretur arboribus QEGES, 1. e. ſeminarium, a nur- 
ſery, Virg. G. ji. 266. but commonly for /ata, growing corn, 
or the like, a crop ; as /eges linz, G. 1. 77. or metaphorically for 
a multitude of things of the ſame kind ; thus, Seges wirorum, 
Ovid. Met, iii. 110. Virg. G. ii. 142. Seges felorum, An. 11. 


46. Segcs glorie, a field, Cic. Mil. 13, 


"The depth of the furrow im the firſt lloughing, (cum fulcus 
altius imprimeretur), was: uſually three fourths of. a foot, or 
nine inches, { ſulcus DODRANTALIS), Plin. xviii. 19. Pliny calls 
ployghing four fingers or three inches deep, SCARIFICATIO, 


16, 17, tenui ſufao arare, 18, tenui ſuſpenderc ſulco, Virg. G. i, 
PR | We | 


The ſeed was ſown from 2 baſket,. (SaToR114, ſc. corbis, 
trimodia, containing three buſhels, Co/. 11, g.) It was ſcatter- 
ed by the hand, Cic. Ser. 1 $- Plin, xviii.,24. and that.it might 
þe done equally, the hand always moved with. the ſtep, as 
with US, " Ha IS 25 Ces 


> "y 


T7z " 


aA , 
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The Romans either ſowed above furrow, (in lira), ot under 


 furrow, ( /#b /ulco), commonly in the latter wa ay- 'The ſeed was 
0 


ſown on a plain ſurface, and then plowed, ſo that it,roſe in. 
rows, and admitted the operation of -hoeing, It was ſoretimes 
covered with rakes and harrows, '(ra/tris, vel crate dentata), 
Plin. xviii. 20. . 

'The principal feed-time (tempres ſativen, ſationis, v. ſemi= 
nationis, vel ſementem faciend;), eſpecially for wheat and barley, 


was from the autumnal zquinox, to the winter ſolſtice, V7rg. 


G. 1. 208. and in ſpring as ſoon as the weather would permit, 
Coll. ti. 8. Parr. 1. 34. 

'The Romans were attentive not only to the proper ſeaſons 
for ſowing, but alſo to the choice of ſecd, and to adapt the 
quantity and kind of ſeed to the nature of the ſoil, Yarr. i. 44+ 
Virg. G. 1. 193. Plin. xviti. 24. 1. 55. 

When the growing corns, ( /egetes, vel ſata, rune); were 
too luxuriant, they were paſtured upon, (depaſcebantur), Virg. 
(3.1 19 | 

To deſtroy the weeds, two methods were uſed; SARCU- 


' LATIO vel farritio, hoeingz and RUNCATIO, weeding, 
pulling the weeds with the hand, or cutting them with a hook. 


yometimes the rowing corns were watered, (rigabantur), 
Virge G.106. 

In ſome eduntries, lands are ſaid to have been of ſurpriſing 
fertility, yielding an hundred-fold, (ex wno centum), ſometimes 
more z as in Paleſtine, Gen, xxvi. 12, in Syria and Africa, 
Varr. i. 44. in Hiſþania Betica, and Egypt, the Leontine 
plains of Sicily, around Babylon, &c. Pn. xviil. 10, & 17. 
Bur-in Italy in general, only ten after one, (ager cum decims 
eficiebat, efferebat, v. fundebat 5 decima cum fenore reddebat), 
Varr. 1. 44- as in Sicily, Cic. Ferr. iii. 47. ſometimes not a- 
bove four, (frumenta cum quarto reſpondebant), Col. iii, 3. 

'The grain chiefly cultivated by the Romans, was wheat, of 
different kinds, and called by different names, TRITICUM, 


filigo, robus; alſo FAR, or ader, far adoreum vel ſemen Td 


reum, or imply aderecs ; whence ADOREA, warlike praiſe 
or glory : Adored aliquem afficere, Plaut. Amph. 1. 1. 38, 
1. Ce. glorid, v. 2. 10. becauſe a certain quantity of corn, 
(ador), uſed 'to be given as a reward to the ſoldiers after a 
victory, Horat. od, iv. 3. 41. Plin. xviii. 3. No kind of wheat 

among ug exactly fonts the deſcription of the Roman 


"2 "NOPE —— it moſt, is what we call /e/t, 


3Y2 FAR 


lth. Dern ant oe ttt at eee ett dtc. DIA ACDSee ee endl ee retro _ 
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FAR is put for all kinds of corn z whence FaRINA, meal;. 
Farina filignea, vel triticea, fimila, vel 'f milago, fles }i ligimis, pol. 
ken tritigi, flour. Cum fueris noftre paulo ante fare, 1 1. C. gow 
maeris vel gregis, Perf. v. 11 
Bartey, HORDEUM, vel ordeam, was wot ſo much culti- 
vated by the Romans, as wheat. It was the food of horſes, 
Cot. vi. 30. ſometimes uſed for bread; {panis hordeaceus), Plin. 
xviti. 7. 1. 14. given to ſoldiers, by way” of puniſhment, 
inſtead of wheat, Ziv. xxvii. 13. . In France and Spain, alfo 
mm Pannonia, Dze. xlix. 36 eſpecially before the introduction 
'of vineyards, it was converted into ale, as among us, called 
coelia, or ceria in Spain, and cervifca in: France, Plin. xiv. 22. 
the froth or foam of which, {/puma), was uſed for barm or 
yeaſt in baking, (pro ferments), to make the bread lighter, 
XViii. 7. and by women for improving their ſkin, (ad cutem nu- 


 #riendam), Id. xxit. 25. 


Oats, AVENA, were cultivated chiefly as food Fs horſes; 
ſometimes. alſo made into bread, {panis avenaceus). AVENA 
is put for a degenerate grain, (vitium frumenti, cum hordeum in 


_ eam degenerat), Plin. xviit.. 17. Cic. Fin. v. 3o. or for oats, 
_ which grow wild, { feriles avena, 1. &. gue non arterial; Serv. 
In Virg. Ecl. v. 37. G. 1. 153. 226. 


As the ruſtics uſed to play on an oaten ſtalk hence avena 
is put for @ pipe, (tibia, vel fiftula), Virg. ecl. i. 2. iii. 2 
Martial. viii. 3. 50 calamus, flipula, arunde, ebur, &c. 

Flax or lint(LINUM) was uſed chiefly for ſails and cordage 
for ſhips; hkewife for wearing apparel, particularly by the 
nations of Gaul, and thoſe beyond the Rhine, Pln. xix. 1. 


ſometimes made of ſurpriſing fineneſs, bid. 'The rearing of 


flax was Aireycn hurtful to land. Virgil j Joirs it with oats and 


po 
owe (SA LICES), were cultivated for binding the vines 


to the trees, that ſupported them 3 for hedges, Firg. G. ii. 


: 1436. and' for making baſkets. They grew chiefly in moiſt 
; ground ; hence udum ſel:ftum, Horat, Od. ii. 5. 8. Liv. xxv. 
: &:i Cato: 9. So the oſier, filer ; and broom, ge ifta, Virg. 


Hl. 11. 
- Various kinds of ule more by the Ro- 


mans; FABA, the bean; piſum, peaſe; Jupinum, lupine, fa- 
_ elus, phafelus, val \phaſedlus, the kidney-bean z /erffy lentil, c- 


cer V. cicercula, wvicia v. ervum,.vetches, or tares; /eſamum, v. 


them 


_=a, &c, 'Thele ſerved _— for food. to cattle; ſome 'of 
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them alfo, for food to ſlaves and others, eſpectally in times.of 
ſcarcity z when not only the ſeed, but alſo the huſks or pods, 
( filigue), were eaten, Horat. ep. it. 1. 123. Perf. iii. 35. The 
turnip, (rapun, V. -a, vel rapus), was cultivated for the ſame 


| purpoſe, Plin. x38 33s 6 

\ There were ſeveral things ſown, to be cut green for fodder ta 
the labouring cattle; as ocimum,vyel ocymum, fanum Gracum, vi- 
ctay cicera, ervum, &c. particularly the herb medica ; and city/us 
for ſheep, Pln. xii. 24+ 

The Romans paid particular attention to meadows, (Paa- 

TA, quaſ; ſemper parata, Plin. xviii. 5.) for raiſing hay and 

feeding cattle, by cleaning and dunging them, ſowing vari- 
ous graſs ſeeds, defending them from cattle, and ſometimes: 
watering them, CGo/. it. 17. 
_ _Hay(FzxuM) was cut and piled up in cocks or ſmall heaps 
of a conical figure, (in. metas extruftum); then colleed into 
large ſtacks, or placed under covert, Col. 1i. -22. When the 
hay was carried ct the field, the mowers ( feniseces, vel -ce) 
went over the mcadows again, (prata ficiliebant, 1. e. falcibus 
conſecabant), and cvt what they had at farſt left. "This graſs 
was called feilimentiym, and diftinguiſhed from fanum, Late 
hay was called FANU:i! CARDUM, Pln. xviii. 28. 1 

The antient Romans had various kinds of fences, { /epta, 
ſepes, vel ſepimenta), a wall, (maceria), hedge, wooden fence, 
and ditch, for deſending their. marches, (/:znztes), and corn» 
fields, Virg. G. i. 270. and for encloſing their gardens and 
orchards, but not their meadows and paſture-grounds. "Their 
cattle and ſheep {eem to haye paſtured in the open fields, with 
perſons-to attend them. 'They had parks for deer and other 
wild beaſts, Co/. 1x. pref. but the only encloſures mentioned 
for cattle, were folds for confining them in the night-time, 
( ſepta, v. ſlabula bubilia, ovilia, caprilia, &c.) either in the 
open air, or ungder covering, Firg. An. vii. p12 

Corns were cut down (metebantur) by a ſickle, or hook, or 

by a ſcythe ; or the ears ( /þice) were ſtript off by an inſtru- 
ment, called BATILLUM, 1. e. ſerruta ferrea, an iron-ſaw, Varr. 
i. 50. Falx verriculata reſirata, vel dentata, merga, vel peften ; 
_ and the ſtraw afterwards cut, Col. 11. 21. To this Virgll is 
thought to allude, G. 1. 317. and not to binding the corn in 
| ſheaves, as ſome ſuppoſe; which the Romans ſeem not to 
have done, Col. Ibid. In Gaul, the corn was cut down by a 
machine drawn by two horſes, P/n. xviii. 39. 
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- Some kinds alſo of pulſe, and corn, were pulled up by the 

root, Col. ib. | "LES. | LOC | 
- . The Greeks bound their corn into ſheaves, Homer. Il. xviii. 
550. as the Hebrews, Gen. xxxvii. 7. who cut it down with 
bekles, taking the ſtalks in handfuls, (mergites), as we do, Ruth, 
- The corn, when cut, was carried to the threſhing-floor, (a- 
rea), or barn, (horreum ), or to a covered place, adjoininggto 
the threſhing-floor, called NuBir.ar1um, Col. ii. 21. if the ears 
werecutoff tromthe ſtalks, they werethrown into baſkets, YVarr, 
x. 1, When the corn was cut with part of the'ſtraw, it was 
carried in carts or wains, ( plauftra), as with us, Virg. ii. 
206. | GE 4.06.1 mb df Rata uy tb bagcy Tr POR 
The AREA, or threſhing-floor, was placed-near the houſe, 
C2/.1. 6. on high ground, open on all ſides to the: wind, of a 

round figure, and raiſed in the middle, Farr. i. 2. | 
It was ſometimes paved with flint-{tones, Col. 1. 6. but u- 
fually laid with clay, canfolidated with great care, and ſmootl» 

ed with a huge roller, Firg. G. i. 178. 

. *Fhegrains of the corns were beaten out (excutiebantur, tun- 
debantur, terebantur vel exterebantur) »y the hoofs of cattle. 
driven over it, or by the trampling of horſes, (equarum greſfſi- 
bus), Plin. xvini. 30. Virg. G. 11. 132, Col. ii. 21. hence Area 

dum meſſes ſole calente teret ; for frumenta in area terentur, 'i- 
bull. i. 5, 22. or by flails, (baculi, fuſtes, vel pertice), Ibid. or | 
| by a machine, called 'TRama, v. trahea, a dray or fledge, a 
carriage without wheels; or '[RIBULA, vel -um, made of 
2 board or beam, ſet with ſtones, or pieces of iron, (tabula la- 
pidibus, aut ferro aſperata ), with a great weight laid on it, and 
drawn by yoked cattle, ( jrumentis junttis ), Ibid. et Varr. 1. 
52. | | $ | 
Tribila,a threſhing-machine, has the firſt ſyllable long, from 
_ "pe, tero, to threſh: but tribulvs, a kind of thiſtle, (or war- 
like machine, with three ſpikes or more, for throwing or fix-. 
ing in the ground, called alſo murex, uſually plural, murices, 
v. tribuli, caltrops, Plin. xix, 1. /. 6. Curt, iv. 13. Veget. wh 
24). has zri ſhort, ſrom +e.;, three 3 and g:azy a ſpike or pric- 
kle. i 
Theſe methods of beating out'the corn, were uſed by the 
Greeks, Homer. Il. xx. 495. and Jews, Iſai. xxvili. 27. | 
Corn was winnowed, (vertilabatur), or cleaned from the 
chaft, (acus, eris), by a kind of ſhovel, (vallus, pala, vel venti- 
labrum), which threw the corn acroſs the wind, Farr, i. 52- 
or 
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or by a ſieve, (vanus vel cribrum), which ſeems to have been 
uſed with or without wind, Cv/. ii. 21. as among the Greeks, 
Homer. Il. xiii, 588. and Jews, 1/. xxx, 24+ Amos 1x. 9. Labs 
XXil, 31. 

'The corn, when cleaned, (expurgatum), was laid up in gra- 
naries, (horrca vel gronaria ), variouſly conſtruCted, Plin. xviii. 
39. ſometimes in pits, (in /crobibus), where it was Pre. 
ſeryed for many Tarey: gin ſays _—_ Id. & Fare bs 

T- wy * 
, 'Che ſtraw was uſed for various purpoſes ; 3 for littering ents 
tle, { pecori, ovibus bubuſque ſubſternebatur, unde STRAMEN, | Ve 
-lum diftum), N axr. 1. 1. 3. tor fodder, Plin; xviii, 304 and for 
covering hauſes ; whence CULICEN, the roof, from culmus 2 
{talk-of corn, 1d,  - TT}D = 

The ſtraw. cut with the ears, was acaachal called Patzs ; 
that left in the ground, and afterwards cut,;STRAMEN, vel 
fSiramentum,vel flipuin, the ſtubble, which was ſometimes burnt 
In the helds, to mehorate the land, and deſizoy the FORO 18. 
& Virg. G. bi 84, 

As oxen were chiefly aſd for vioughing, ſo were the flee- 
ces of ſheep for clothing ;. hence theſe animals were reared. 
by the Romans with the greateſt care. Virgil gives direCti-' 
ons about the breeding of cattle, (qr cultus fakons [it perori); © 
of oxen and horſes, (ARMENTA), G. it. 49. 72. of. theep and. 
goats, (GREGES), v. 286. alſo of dogs, 404. and dees, ped 
a part of huſbandry. j 

| While individuals were reſtried by law to a ſmall portion. 
of land, and citizens themſelves cultivated their own farms, | 
there was abundance of proviſions, without the-1mportation. 
of grain; and the republic could always command the ſervice 
of hardy and brave warriors, when occaſion required. But - 
in after ages, eſpecially under the Emperors, when landed pro- 

_ perty. was in a manner engroſled by a few, and their immenſc 
eſtates in a great meaſure, cultivated. by ſlaves, Liv. vi.'12- 
| Senec. ep. 114. Rome was forced to depend on the provinceg, | 
both for ſupplies of proviſions, and.of men to recruit her ar- 
mies:, Hence Pliny aſcribes the ruin frit of Italy, and they 
of the Provinces, to overgrown fortunes, and too extenſive | 
poſſeſhons, Latifundia, ic. nimis a0Plas perdidere ltaliams: ew 
| vero ef provinciass Xvul, 3. & 

The price of land in Italy was .encreaſed an edit of Tra- 
Jan, that no 0neſhopld be admitted as a candidate for an aflice 
who wes not a third part of his eſtate in land, Plin. ep. vi. 19. | 

PR OPAGATION 
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PROPAGATION of TREES. 


HE Romans propagated treesandſilrubs muchin the ſame 
way as we do. 

'Fhoſe are properly called trees (arbores) which ſhoot up in 
one great ſtem, body or trunk, ( /irps, truncus, caudex, vel I fti- 
pes): and ther at a good diſtance from the earth, ſpread into 
branches and leaves, (ram: et feolia } ; ſhrubs, (FRUTICES, 
vel virguita }, which divide into branches, (rami, v. -ul:), and 
twigs or ſprigs, (virga, v. -ul/e), as ſoon as they riſe from the 
root. 'Theſe ſhrubs which approachnear to the nature of herbs, 
are called by Pliny /a#rwuiices. 

Virgilenumerates the various ways of propagating trees and 
fhrubs, { Hſve fruticeſque), both natural and artificial, G. 1. Pp 
&c. 


E. Some were thought to be produced ſpontaneouſly z as 


the ofier, (ler); the broom, (geni//a) ; the poplar and wil- 


low, (/atix). But the notion of ſpontaneous propagation is 
now univerſally exploded. Some by fortuitous ſeeds ; as, the 
cheſnut, the eſculus, and oak: Some from the roots of other 
trees; as the cherry, (Cerasvs, firſt brought into Italy by 


Lucullus from Ceraſus, a city in Pontus, A. U. 680. and 120 


years after that, introduced into Britain, Plz:n. xv. 25. /. 30.) 
the elm and laurel, (/aurus, which ſome take to be ws bay- 


' II. The artificial methods of propagating trees, were, 
—T. By ſuckers, (STOLONES, wde cognomen, STOLO, Plin. 


vii. 1, Farr. 1, 2.) or twigs pulled from the roots of trees, 


and planted in furrows or trenches, ( /#lct v. fofſe). 

— 2. By ſets, 1. e. fixing in the ground branches, (ram, v. 
tale), fharpened (acuminati)like ſtakes, (acuta robare vallivelpali, 
_ into a point 3 3 /udes quadrifide, flit at the bottom in four), 

'g. G. it. 25. Plin xvii. 17. or pieces of the cleft-wood, 
ic. 7 Foe fetH), Id. or by planting the trunks with the roots, 
T/iirpes), Id. * When plants were ſet by the root, (cum radice 


| NS My were called VIVIKABNESS, quickſets, Cic. 


Sen, 10” 
_ 7. 
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—4J. By layers, (propagines), i. e.. bending a branch, and 
fixing it in the earth, without disjoining it from the mother- 
tree, whence new ſhoots ſpring, (viva ſud plantaria terrd), 
V. 27, This method was taught by nature from the bramble, 
(ex rubo), Plin. xvii. 13. f. 21. It was chiefly uſed in vines 
and myrtles, Yirg. G. ibid. v. 63, the former of which, how- 
ever, were more frequently propagated, | 

—4. By flips or cuttings, ſmall ſhoots cut from a tree, and 
planted in the ground, (/urculi, et MALLEOLI, 1. e. ſurcult 
utringue capitulatt), with knops or knobs, 1. e. protuberances 
on each ſide, like a ſmall hammer, P/:r. xvii. 21. To 

—5. By grafting, or ingrafting, (INSITIO), i. e. infert- 
ing a cion, a ſhoot or ſprout, a ſmall branch or graft, (tradux, 
v. ſurculus), of one tree into the ſtock or branch of another. 
'There were ſeveral ways of ingrafting z of which Virgil de- 
ſcribes only one; namely, what 1s called cleft-grafting, which 
was performed by cleaving the head of a ſtock, and putting a 
cion from another tree into the cleft, ( feraces plante immittun- 
tur, v. 78. Alterius rames vertere 1n alterius, 31.) 

It is a received opinion in this country, that no graft will 
ſucceed, unleſs it\'be upon a ſtock, which bears fruit of the 
ſame kind. But Virgil and Columella fay, that any cion may 
be grafted on any ſtock, Omnis ſurculus omni arbori inſeri poteſt, 

fe non eff et, cui inſerttur, cortice difſmilis, Col, v. 11. as apples 

on a pear-ſtock, and cornels, or Cornehan cherries on a prune 
or plum-ſtock, Y:rg. G. 11. 33 appleson a plane-tree, pears on 
a wild-aſh, &c. v. 70. Pln. xv. 1. 5.1.17. 

Similar to ingrafting, is what goes by the name of inocula- 
tion or budding, (oculos 1mponere, inoculare, v. -atio). 'The 
parts of a plant whence it budded, (unde germinaret), were 
called OCULI, eyes, Plin. xvii. 21.1. 35. and when theſe were 
cut off, it was ſaid occecart, to be blinded, 1d. xvii. 22. 

Inoculation was performed by making a flit in the bark of 
one tree, and inſerting the bud (gemma, v. germen) of another 
tree, which united with it, v. 73. called alſo EMPLASTRATIO, 
Col. v. 11. But Pliny ſeems to diſtinguiſh them, xvii. 16. 1, 
26. The part of the bark taken out, (pars exempta ; angu/tus 
in ipſo nodo ſinus), was called SCUTULA v. TESSELLA, the 
name given alſo to any one of the ſmall diviſions in a chec- 
quered table or pavement, 4d. See p. 529. Gh 

' Foreſt trees, { arbores filvetres), were propagated chiefly by 
ſeeds. Olives by truncheons, (/runct, caudices ſettr, v. lignum 

| fiecum), i. e, by cutting or ſawing the trunk or thick branches 
int9 
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into pieces of a foot, or a foot and a half in length, and plant- 
ing them ; F whence a root, and ſoon after a tree was formed, 
Virg. G. ii. 30. & 63. 

Thoſe trees which were reared only for cutting, were called 
ARBORES CADUZ, or which being cut, ſprout up again, (/uc- 
cife repullulant ), from the ſtem or root, Plin. xii. 19. Some 
trees grew to an immenſe height. Pliny mentions a beam of 
larix or larch 120 feet long, and 2 feet thick, xvi. 40.1. 74. 


'The greateſt attention was paid to the cultivation of vines. 
They were planted in the ground well trenched and cleaned, 
(in paſlinato, ſc. agro ), in furrows, or in ditches, Pln. xvii. 22. 
diſpoſed in rows, either in the form of a ſquare, or of a quin- 
cunx, Virg. G. i. 277. The outermolt rows were called AN- 
TES, 1d. 417. & Feſtus. 

When a vineyard was dug up, (refediebatur }, to be planted 
anew, 1t was properly ſaid repa/iinart, 1 from an iron inſtrument 
with two forks, called pa//inum, Col. 11. 18. which word is put 
alſo for a fhicld ready for planting, ( ager paſtinatus ), An old 
vineyard thus prepared was called VINETUM RESTIBILE, 1d. 

'The vines were ſupported, by reeds, (arundznes), or round 
ſtakes, (PaL1z whence tes palare, 1. e. fulcire vel pedare), or 
by pieces of cleft-oak or olive, not round, (ridice), Plin. xvit. 
22, which ſerved as props, (adminicula, v. pedamenta) ; round 
which the tendrils (claviculz, v. capreoli, 1. e. collicult v. caul:- 
culi witei intorti, ut cincinnt, Var. 1. 31.) twined. TI'wo reeds 
or ſtakes fupported each vine, with a ſtick, (pert:ca), or reed 
acroſs, called JUGUM or CANTHERIUM, Col. iv. 12. and the 
tying of a vines to it, CApITUM CONJUGATIO, et RELIGATIO0, 
Cic. Sen. 

Checdpiea a vine had but a ſingle pole or prop to ſupport it, 
without a jugum or croſs-pole ; ſometimes four poles, with a 
fjugum to each z hence called wvitis COMPLUVIATA, (a cavis edi- 
um amacier)! Plin. xv13. 21. if but one jugum, UNIJUGA, 22. 
Concerning the faſtening of vines to certain trees, See p. 452. 


— Thearches formed by the branches joined together, (cum pal- 


mites ſarmento inter fe junguntur 1 funium modo ), were called Fu- 


| NETA, Plin. xvii. 22. and branches of elms extended to ſuſtain 


the vines, TABULATA, ſtories, Virg. G. 1. 361. 

When the branches, palmates V. pampint) were too luxu- 
riant, the ſuperfluous ſhoots or twigs (/armenta ) were lopt off 
with the pruning-knife, ( ferro amputata), Cic. Sen. 15. Hence 
ViTES compeſcere, vel caftigare ; comas ſiringere, brochig tondere, 


Virg. 
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Virg. G. 1. 368. Pampinare for pampines decerpere, to lop off 
| the ſmall branches,  P/n, xvii. 27. 

The higheſt ſhoots were called FLaGELLA, Yirg. G. ii. 299. 
the branches on which the fruit grew, PaLMa; the ligneous, 
or woody part of a vine, MaTER14; a branch ſpringing from 
the ſtock, PAMPINARIUM : from another branch, FrRucTvua- 
RIUM 3 the mark of a hack or chop, CICATRIX 4 whence Cica- 
triceſeus, Plin. xvii. 22. Col. v. 6. 

'The vines ſupported by croſs-ſtakes in ref ing, were uſual-. 
ly cut in form of the letter X, which was called DecussaT10, 
Colum, 1v. 17. 

The fruit of the vine was called UVA, a grape ; 3 put for a 
vine, Virg. G. ii. 60. for wine, Horat. od. i. 20, 10. for a vine- 
branch, {pampinus), Ovid. Met. iii. 666. for a ſwarm (examen) 
of Bees, Virg. G. iv. 558. properly not a ſingle berry, (acinus, 
Vv. -um), Duet. Aug. 76. but a cluſter, (RACEMUS, Ii. &. acino- 
rum congeries, cum pediculis), Col. x1. 2. 

'The ſtone of the grape was called VixacEus, v. cum, or 
acinus vinaceus, Cic. Sen. 15. Any cluſter of flowers or ber- 
ries, (racemus in orbem circumattus), particularly of ivy, (hede-. 
ra), was called CORY MBUS, Pln. xvi. 34. Virg. Ecl. mi. 
39. Ovid. Met. mi. 665. croce: corymbi, 1. e. flores, Col. x. 3o1l. 

The ſeafon when the grapes were gathered, was called VIN- 
DEMIA, the vintage, (a vino demendo, 1. e. uvis legendis) ; 
whence wvindemator, a gatherer of grapes, Horat. Sat. i. 7. 

0. | 
Vineyards, (VINEZE, vel vineta), as fields, were divided 
by croſs paths, called LIMITES ; (hence /:mitare, to divide or 
ſeparate, and /imes, a boundary): 'The breadth of them was 
determined by law : See /ex MamiLia. A path pr road from 
eaſt to weſt, was called DECIMANUS, 1c. /imes, (a men/ura 
denum Tune); from ſouth to north, CARDO, (a cardine_ 
mundi, 1. e. the north pole; thus, mount "Taurus is called 
CarDo, Lriv. xxxvil. 34.) or ſemita, whence ſemitare, to di- 
vide by-paths in this direction, becauſe they were uſually nar- 
rower than the other paths. The ſpaces, (aree), included 
between two /emite, were, called PacGixz, comprehending 
each the breadth of five pal, or capita wvitium, diltinEt vines, 
Plin. xvii. 22. Hence agri COMPAGINANTES, Contiguous 
. grounds, 

Vines were planted {/erebantur) at different diſtances, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſoil, uiualiy at the diftance of 
five feet; ſome of eight ; of twenty feet by the Umnbri and 

74.4 _ Marſ, 
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Marfſ:i, who ploughed and ſowed corn between the vines, 
which places they called PorRcuLETa. Vines which were 
tranſplanted, (tranf/latz), bore fruit two yetrs ſooner than 
thoſe that were not, {/atze), Pl. ibid. 

'The Limites DECUMANI were called PRORs1, 1, e porro ver- 
, ſtraight 3 and the CarDixes tranſoerſi, croſs, Fetus. From 
the decumani, being the chief paths in a field; hence DECUMA+ 
NUus for magnus ;, thus, Ova vel poma icinrionG, Feſtus. Act. 
' penſer decumanus, large, Cic. Fin. ti. 8. Bo Fluftus decimanus, 
vel decimus, the greateſt, Ovid. Trift. 1. 2. 49. Met. xi. 530, 
Sl. Xiv. 122. Lucan v. 672. Senec. Agamn. 502, as Town, fore 
tius flufius, among the Greeks, LiMtTEs is alſo put for the 
1treets of a city, Liv. xxx1. 24. 

Pliny directs the /imites decumant in vineyards to be, made 
eighteen feet broad; and the cardines, or wranfoer Jimites, ten 
feet broad, Plin. xvii. 22. f. 35. 

Vines were planted thick in fertile ground, { pingui campo), 

and thinner on hills, but always in exaCt order, (ad unguem), 
Virg. G. 11. 277. 
_ 'Fhe Romans, in tranſplanting trees, marked on the bark 
the way each ſtood, that it might point to the ſame quar- 
ter of the heaven in the place where | it was ſet, Virg. G. ii. 
269. 

In the different operations of botany; they paid the ſame 
attention to the riſing and ſctting of the ſtars, as ſailors, 14.G. 
1. 204, alfo to the winds, 1d: 51. 1. 273. 

The names of the chief winds were, Aquilo, or Boreas, the 
north-wind ; Zephyrus, vel Favonius, the welt wind ; Aufter v, 
Netus, the fo uthias ind; Eurus, the eaft-wind; Corus, Comms vel 
Fapix, the north-weſt; Africus, vel Lt1ss, the ſouth weſt, Se- 
nec. nat. q. v. 16. V, ke: the ſouth eaſt, &c. But Pliny 
| denominates and places fome of theſe differently, Il, 47. XVill, 
33. & 34. Winds arifing from the land were called Altani, 
Or apogei; from the ſea, troper, Plin. 11. 44+ 

The ancients obſerved only four winds; called VENTi CaR- 
DINALES, Serv. iz Virg. i. 131. becauſe they blow from the 
four cardinal points of the world, ln. v. 47. Homer men- 

_ tions no more, Ody/s. E. 295. Soin imitation of him, Ovid, 
Met. 1. 61. Trift. 1. 2. 27. and Manilius, Afron. iv. 589. 
Afterwards intermediate micela were added, firſt one, and then 
two, between each of the ven; Cardinales, 
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FRE carriages, (VEHICULA, veFabula, v. -acula ), of the 
antients, were of various kinds: which are ſaid to have 
been invented by different perſons 3; by Bacchus and Ceres, 
Tibull. ii. 1: 42. Minerva, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 24. Erichthonius, 
Virg. G. iii. 113. the Phrygians, Plin. vii. 56. &c. 

Beaſts of burden were molt antiently uſed, (animalia vel 
jumenta, DOSSU ARIA, vel dorſualia, from DoRSUM, i. e. 
gota poſlerior pars corporis, quod ea devexa fit deorſum, Feſtus), 
A dorſer, dorſcl, or dofier, a pannel, or pack-faddle, (clirel/a 
vel ftratum), was laid on them to enable them to bear their 
burden more eaſily, uſed chiefly on affes and mules ; hence 
called CLITELLAR1, humorouſly applied to porters, gerul; vel 
bajuli, Plaut. Moſt. ini. 2. 94. but not oxen ; hence CLiTteL- 
LA BOVI SUNTT IMPOSIT#, when a taſk is impoſed on one, 
which he is unfit for, Cc, Att. v. 15, Bos CLITELLAs, ſc, 
portat, QuinCEtil. v. T1. | 

This covering was by later writers called SAGMA ; put 


alſo for /e//a, or ephippium, a ſaddle for riding on: Hence 


jumenta SAGMARIA, vel ſarcinaria, et SELLARIA, eget. 11. 10. 
Lamprid. Heliog. 4. ſometimes with a coarſe-cloth below, 
(CEexNTo, vel centunculus, a faddle-clorh.) 

A pack horſe was called CaBaLLus, or CANTHERIUs, v. 
-um, 1c. jumentum, ( quaſi carenterius, 1.-e. equus caſtratus, a 
gelding ; qui hoc diftat ab equo, quod majalis a verre, a barrow 
or hog from a boar, capus a galls, vervex ab ariete, Varro. de re 


Ruſt. ii. 7. fin.) Cic. Fam. ix. 18. 


Hence minime fis cantherium in foſſa, be not a pack-horſe in 


the ditch, Liv. xxiii. 479. Some make cantherius, the ſame 
with clitellarius, an aſs or mule, and read ; Minime, ſc. de- 
ſeendam in viam , SC1s, CANTHERIUM IN FOSSA, 1c. equns habe- 
bat obvium, i. e. you know the fable of the: horſe meeting an 
aſs in a narrow way, and being trodden down by him, Schef- 
fer. de re vehic. Others ſuppoſe an allufion to be here made 

to the prop of a vine, Gronovius 11 loc. 
He who drove a bealt of burden, was called AGASO, and 
more rarely AGITATOR, Firg. G. 1. 273. A leathern-bag, 
E/acculus 
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{ jacculus ſcorteus), or wallet, in which one who rode ſuch a 
beaſt carried his neceſſaries, was called HieypoeERa, Senec. ep. 
87. ManTica, FHorat. Sat. 1. 6. 106. PERA, vel AVERTA, a 
cloak-bag or portmanteau, Scholraft, ib. or BUuLGa, Feſ- 
FS. | 

An inſtrument put on the back of a ſlave, or any other per- 
ſon, to help him to carry his burden, was called ArxUMNuLA, 
(from auyw, tollo), FURCA vel FURCILLA, Feſtus, Plaut. Cafin. ii. 
8. 2. and becauſe Marius, to diminiſh the number of waggons, 
which were an incumbrance to the army, appointed that the 
ſoldiers ſhould carry their baggage, (/arcine, vaſa et cibaria), 
tied up in bundles upon furce, or forks ; both the ſoldiers and 
theſe farce, were called MULI MARIANI, Feft. in Arum- 
nula, & Frontin. iv. 1. 7. Plutarch. in Mar. ExPELLERE 
EJICERE, vel EXTRUDERE FURCA, vel-furcilld, to drive away 
by force, Horat. 1p. i. 10. 24. Cic. Att. xvi. 2. | 

Any thing carried, not on the back, but on the ſhoulders, 
or in the hands of men, was called FERCULUM ; as: the 
diſhes at an entertainment, Syet. Aug. 74. the ſpoils at a tri- 
umph, 1d. Cef. 37. the images of the gods at ſacred games, 
14. 756. the corpſe and other things carried at a funeral, 1d. Cal, 
16. pK 

When perſons, were carried in a chair or ſedan, on which 


they ſat, it was called SELLA ge/tatorta, portatoria, v. fertoria, 


Suct. Ner. 26. or CATHEDRA, Fuvenal. 1. 64. vi. go. In a 


couch or litter, on which they lay extended, LECTICA, vel 


CUBILE, Suet, Dom. 2, Ovid. A. A. 1. 487. uſed both in the ci- 
ty and on journies, Tac. hift. i. 35. Ann. xiv. 4. Plin. ep. ili. 5. 
Suet. Oth. 6. Ner. 26. Fit. 16. ſometimes open, and ſometimes 
covered Cic. Phil. ti. 41, Att. X. 12. with curtains of ſkin or 
cloth, Martial. xi. 99. 11. called PLaGuLz, Set. Tit, 10. 
which were occationally drawn aſide, Senec. Swuas, 7. ſometimes 


with a window of glats, or tranſparent ſtone, Juv. iti 242. 


iv. 20. ſo that they might either read or write, or fleep in them, 
Fav. i. 249. There were commonly fomefootmen or lacqueys, 
who went before the ſedan, (CURSORES), Perron. 28, Senec. ep, 
I 23: | | 

'Fhe /e/lz and /efice of women were of a different conſtruc- 
tion from” thoſe of men z hence /ella vel lefica muliebris, Oth. 
6. the cathedza 1s ſuppoſed to have been peculiar to women, 
Fuv. vi. 91. Mart. >*1. 38. The ſella uſually contained but one; 
the /efica, one or more, T acit. hifi. lit. 67. Suete Ner. g. Cie, 
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9./ r, 1, . The fella had =y a ſmall pillow, (cervical J, to 
recline the head on, Juv. vi. 352. 'The /cfica had a mattreſs, 
Senec. ad Marc. 16. (tuffed with feathers : hence penfiles plume, 
Juv. 1. 159. ſometimes with roſes, ( pulvinus roſd farus), Cic. 
Verr. v. 11. probably with ropes below, Mart... 57.6 Gell.x.3. 

'The /e/lz and /efice were carried by ſlaves, called LECTI- 
CARII, calones geruli, v. bajuli, Senec. ep. lxxx. 110. dreſt 
commonly in a d ark or red penula, 1d. ben. 1ii. 28. tall, (/ongz 
v. proceri }, and handſome, Senec. ep. 110. from different coun- 
tries, Juv. iti. 249. Vil 132. Ix. 142. They were ſupported 
on poles, (ASSERES, vel amztes }, Id. & Mart. ix. 23. 
not fixt, but removeable, [ exemptiles }, Suet. Cal. 58. placed 
on the thoulders or necks of the ſlaves, Plin. pan. 22. & 24s 
hence they were ſaid a/iguem SUCCOLLARE, Set, Cl. 10, and 
thoſe carried by them, /uccollari, Id. Oth.. 6. who were thus 
greatly raiſed above perſons on foot, particularly ſuch as were 
carried 1n the /z//a or cathedra, Id. | 

The /#la was commonly carried by two, Fuv. ix. 1.42. and 
the /efica, by four; ſometimes by fx, hence called hexaphiros, 


Mart. 11. 81. and by eight, OC q OPHOROS, v. -um, Id} vi. 
$9 1X. 3+. See Þ. 473» 

When the LeAicn was ſet down, it had four feet to ſupport 
it, uſually of wood, Catull. x. 22. fometimes of tlyer or gold, 
Athen. v. 10. "The kings of India had Lecice oi ſolid gold, Curt. 
"IL 

The uſe of Lefice is thought to have been introduced at 
Rome from the nations of the Faſt towards the cnd ot the re- 
public, But we ſind them mentioned long betore on journey, 
and in the army, Liv, xxiv. 42. Gell. x. 3. The Emperor 
Claudius is ſaid fir{t to have uled a /el/a covered at top, Dt. 
Ix. 

'Fhey do not ſeem to have been uſed in the city in the time of | 
Plautus or of Terence; but they were ſo frequent under Cx- 
far, that he prohibited the uſe of them, unlets to perſons of a 
certain rank and age, and on certain days, Suet. Caf. 
43. Cl. 28. Thoſe who had not fedans of their own, got. 
them to hire, Juveral. vi. 352. ix. 142. Hence we read in 
later times of CorroRa et casrRA Lefticariorm, who ſeem to 
have conſiſted not only cf flaves, but of plebeians of the loweſt 
rank, particularly freed-men, art. wm. 46. SELLA erant ad 
exonerandun ventrem apte, et PRIVAT#, wel TAMULASHPT: 

Farr. R. R.i 14. ef PuBLICE, Marital. xil. 58. 
A kind of clole litter carried (ge//ata v. deportata) hs two 
7 | mules, 
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mules, (MuLr, ex equa et afins ; Hinxt, -vL1, v. BuRDONEs, 
ex equo et aſina), Plin. viii. 44. f. 69. or little horſes ; Mani, 
equi minuti, vel pumilii, i, -1ones, dwarfs), was called BAS. 
TARNA, mentioned only by later writers, 

A carriage without wheels, drawn by any animals, was cal. 
led 'TRAHA, v. -ea, v. -ga, a ledge; uſed in ruſtic work, in 
beating out the corn, See p. 542. (called by Varro Penicum 
Ploſtellum, R. R. 1. 52. becauſe uſed for that purpoſe by the 
Carthaginians), and among northern nations in travelling on 
the ice and ſnow. p 

Carriages with one wheel were called UNaroTa, Hygin. ii. 


- 14. A vehicle of this kind drawn by the hands of ſlaves, Cuts 
 RAMAXIUM, Petron. 28. or ARCUMA, {e/tus, A vehicle with 
two wheels, BixoTUM; with four, quatrirodium, (Terpaxux>c 


amr y, Tera xo quatuor rotarum currus, Homer Il. q. 324.) 

Two horſes yoked to a carriage were called BIG A, bijigi, 
v. bijuges ; three, trige; and four, guadrige, quadrijigi, v. 
-ges; frequently put for the chariot itſelf, b;7uge curriculum, 
Suet. Cal. 19. quadrizugus currus, Virg. G. i. 18. but Curri- 
eulum 18 oftener put for curſus, the race, Cic. Rabir, 10. Mar- 
cell. 2. Horat. od. 1. 1. 3. We alſo read of a chariot drawn by 
ſix horſes, joined together a-breaſt, {ab Auguſto ſejuges, ficut 


_ et elephanti, Plin. xxxiv. 5. f. 10.) for ſo the Romans always 


yoked their horſes in their race chariots : Nero once drove a 
chariot at the Olympic games, drawn by ten horſes, { auriga- 
wit decemjugem, \c. currum ), Duet. N. 24. dee alſo Avg. 94. 

Thoſe who drove chariots in the c:rcus at Rome, with what- 
ever number of horſes, were called QUADRIGARII, Suer. 
Ner. 16. from the guadrige being molt trequently uſed; hence 


 FacTIONES QUADRIGARIORUM, 4e/tus. 


Thoſe who rode two horſes joined together, leaping quick- 
ly from the one to the other, were called DESULTORES ; 
hence deſultor, v. deſertor amoris, inconſtant, Ovid. Am. 1. 3.. 
15. and the horſes themſelves, DesUuLToR1, Liv. xhv. 9. 


' Swet. Cf. 39. ſometimes ſucceſsfully uſed in war, Liv. xxiul. 29. 


'The vehicles uſed in races were called CURRUS, or cur- 
ricula, chariots, a currendo, from their velocity, having only 
two wheels, by whatever number of horſes they were drawn : 
So thoſe uſed in war by different nations; of which ſome were 
armed with ſcythes, { currus falcati, falcate quadrige, ) in dit- 
ferent forms, Liv xxxvii. 41. & 42. Curt. iv. 9g. Alfo thoſe 
uſed by the Roman magiſtrates, the conſuls, pretors, cenſors, 
and chief Adiles, whence they were called MAGISTRATUS 

CURULESs 
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CURULES, Gell. itt. 18. and the ſeat on which theſe magi- 
ſtrates ſat in the ſenate-houſe, the ror, or tribunal of juſtice, 
SELLA CURULIS, becauſe they carried it with them in 
their chariots, 1d. & 7/idor. xx. 11. | 
It was a ſtool or ſeat without a back, (anaclinterium, v. ta- 
bulatum a tergo ſurgens in quod reclinari paſſet), with four crook- 
ed feet, fixed to the extremities of croſs pieces of wood, join- 
ed by a common axis, ſomewhat in the form of the letter X, 
( decufſatim ), and covered with leather; fo that it might be 
occaſionally folded together for the convenience of carriage, 
and ſet down wherever the magiſtrate choſe to uſe it, Pluterch. 
in Mar. Suet, Aug. 43. Gell. vi. 9. adorned with ivory ; hence 
called CURULE EBUR, Horat.ep.1.6.53. and ALTA, $11. viii. 488. 
becauſe frequently placed on a tribunal, or becauſe it was the 
emblem of dignity; REec14, becauſe firſt uſed by the kings, 
Liv. i. 20. Virg. An. xi. 334. borrowed from the Tuſcans, 
Flor. 1. 5. | 
A ak IR in which matrons were carried to games and ſa. 
cred rites, was called PiLENTUM, an eaſy ſoft vehicle, (per/ile) 
Serv. in Virg. En. viii. 666. with four wheels; uſually 
painted with various colours, {{d. xx. 12. 'DThe carriage 
which matrons uſed in common { fe/to profeſioque) was called 
CaRPENTUM, Liv. v. 25. named from Carmenta, the mo- 
ther 'of Evander, Ovid. Faſt. i. 619. commonly with two | 
wheels, and an arched covering ; as the famines uſed, ( currus 
arcuatus) Liv. 1. 21. 48. Suet. Tib. 2. Cl. 11. ſometimes with= 
out a covering, Liv. 1. 34 Women were prohibited the uſe 
of it in the ſecond Punic war by the Oppian law, Liv. xxxiv. 
| I. which however was ſoon after repealed, 1d. 8. put for any 
carriage, Flor, 1. 18, ill. 2. 10. | 
A ſplendid carriage with four wheels, and four horſes, a- 
dorned with ivory and filver, in which the images of the gods 
were led in ſolemn proceſſion from their ſhrines, {e /acrarits) 
at the Circenfian games, to a place in the Circus, called PULvI- 
NAR, Suet. Aug. 45. where couches were prepared for placing 
them on, was called 'THENSA, Fe/us, from the thongs 
ſtretched before it, { /ora tenſa) A/c. in Cic. err. 1. 59. ſeoven, X 
ed by perſons of the firſt rank, in their moſt magnificent ap- 
parel, Liv. v. 41. who were faid Thenſam DUCERE vel DE- 
DUCERE, 1d. & Suet. Aug. 43. Veſp. 5. who delighted to touch 
_ the thongs by which the chariot was drawn, { funemque manu 
contingere gaudent), Aſcon. ib. Virg. Ain. it. 239, Andut a 
boy { puer patrimus et matrimus 4 happened to let go, (omittere) 
4 | ' the 
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_ the thong which the held, it behoved the proceſſion to be re 


newed, Cic. Reſp. H. 10. & 11. 

nder the emperors, the decrecing of a Thenſa to any one, 
was an acknowledgement of his divinity, Suet. Cef. 76. | 
' A carriage with two wheels, for travelling expeditiouſly 
was called CISIUM, q. catiwm, Cic. Phil. ii. 31. S. Roſc. 7. 
SECNec, Ep. 72. the driver, Cis1arRivs, Ulpian, drawn uſually 
by three mules, Auſon. ep. viii. 7. its body (capſum, v. -a) of 
baſket-work, (PLOX1MUM, v. enum), Feſtus. A larger car- 
riage for travelling, with four wheels was called RHEDA, a 
Gallic word, Puinfil. 1. 9g. Cil. Mil. 10. Att. v. 17. vi. i. 
or CARRUCA, Sret, Ner. 3o. the driver, RHEDAR1vus, or CaR- 
RUCARIVS, 15. an hired one MErIToR1a, Swet. Cz/c 57. both 
alſo uſed in the city, Martal, mn. 47. ſometimes adorned with 
ſilver, Plin. xxx111. 11. An open carriage with four wheels, 
for perſons of inferior rank, as ſome think, was called PE- 
TORRITUM, Gel/. xv. 30. Horat. Sat. 1. 6. 104. alſo a Gal- 
lic word, Feſtus. 

A kind of ſwift carriage uſed in war by the Gauls and Bri- 
tains, was called ESSEDUM, Ce. B. G. iv. 33. PVire. G. 
iti. 204. the driver, or rather one who fought from it, Esss- 
DARIUS, Cic. Fam. vii. 6, Caf. v. 19. adopted at Rome for 
common ule, Czc. Phil. i. 58. Suet. Cal. 26. Galb, vi. 18. 

A carriage armed with ſcythes, uſed by the fame people CO- 
VINUS, &/. xvit. 418. the driver, CovinaRivs, Tacit. Agr, 
xxXv. 36. ſimilar to it, was provably BENNa, Feſtus. 

In the war-chariots of the antients, there were uſually but 
two perſons, one who fought, (bellator), and another who di- 
reed the horſes, (auriga, the charioteer), Virg, 27. 1x. 330. 
Xl. 469. 024. 737+ nt : 

An open carriage for heavy burthens (wehiculum onerarium) 
was called PLAUSTRUM, or veha, (£454), a waggon or wainz 
generally with two wheels, ſometimes four; drawn commonly 
by two oxen, or more, V:rg. G. 1. 536. ſometimes by afles or 
mules. A waggon or cart with a coverlet wrought of ruſhes 
Jaid on it, for carrying dung or the like, vas called SCIRPEA, 
Varr. L. L iv. 3. properly the coverlet itſelf, ſc. crates; 1n 
plauſtro ſcirpea lata fuit, Ovid. Faſt. vi. 780. A covered cart or 
waggon laid with cloaths, for carrying the old or infirm of 


meaner rank, was called ARCERA, guafi arca, Gell. xx. 1. 


The load or weight which a wain could carry at once, (14 
vefura) was called VEHES, -zs, Col. xi, 2. _ 


A waggon with four wheels, was alſo called CARRUS v. 


-UM, 
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-um; by a Gallic name, Ce/. i. 6. 26. Liv. x. 28. or SarRa- 
CUM, Fuvenal. iii. 255, or Ee1RHEDIUM, 1d. viii. 66. Duin- 
fil. i. 5. and by later writers, ANGARIA, vel CLABULARE 
alſo CARRAGIUM, and a fortification formed by a number of 
carriages, CaRRaGo, Am. Marcellin. xxxi. 20. 

SARRACA Bo#tze, v. -tis, or plauſtra, is put for two cons 
ſtellations, near the north pole, Fuvenal. v. 23. Ovid. Met. ii, 
117. called the two bears, (Ar#1 gemine, vel dug 47x76), Ur 
$A MAJOR, named Helice, (Parrhifis, 1. e. Arcadica), Lucan, 
ii. 237. Cic., Acad, iv. 20. PaRRHas1s ARCTo0s, Ovid. Trift. 
1. 3-48. from Calliſto, the daughter of Lycaon, king of Ar- 
cadia, who is ſaid to have been converted into this conſtella- 
tion by Jupiter, Ovid. Met. 11. 506. and Ursa MinoR, called 
CYNOSURA, 1. &, *v% wp, canis cauda, Cic. N. D. ii. 41. Ovid. 
Faſt. 111. 106. 

The greater bear alone was properly called PLausTruM, 
Hygin. poet. Aſtron i. 2. from its reſemblance to a waggon, 
Ki we call it Charles's wain, or the plough ; and the ſtars, 
which compoſe it, 'TRIoNEs, Martial. vi. 58. q. TErIoNES, 
ploughing oxen, Yarr. L. L.vi. 4. Gell ii. 21, ſeven in num- 
ber, SEP TEMTRIONES, Czc. 2b. 42. But plauſtra in the plur, 
18 applied to both bears ; hence called Gemini 'TrIoNEs, Virg. 
En. i. 744. alſo inaccidui, v. nunquam occidentes, becauſe they 
never ſet, Cic. ib. Ocean metuentes equore tingi, Virg. G. 1. 246. 
for a reaſon mentioned, Ovid. Faft. ii. 191. and Zard: vel pi- 
gri, becauſe from their vicinity to the pole, they appear to move 
flow, Neque ſe quiquam in celo commovent, Plaut. Amph. i, 1. 
I17. 

the Urſa Major is attended by the conſtellation BOOTES, 
q. bubulcus, the ox-driver, Cic, N. D. 11. 42. ſaid to be retard- 
ed by the ſlowneſs of his wains, Ovid. Met. ii. 177. named alſo 
ARCTOPHYLAX, q.. ur/# cuſtos, Manil. 1. 316. Cuftos Eryman- 
thidos Urſe, Ovid. Trift. 1. 11. 103, into which conſtellation 
Arcas, the ſon of Calliſto by Jupiter, was changed, and thus 
joined with his mother, Ovid. Met. n. 506. viii. 206. A ſtar 
in it of the firſt magnitude was called ARCTURUS, q. «pxr» 
ova, Urſe cauda ; STELLA POST CAUDAM URSZ# MAJORIS, Serv. 
in Virg. Zn. i. 744- ii. 516. G. 1. 204. ſaid to be the ſame 
with Bootes, 1d. G. i. 67. #v.its name properly implies, «xr | 
ops, #1Je cuftos. Around the pole, moved the dragon, (dracs 
V.angurs) approaching the urſa major withits tail, and ſurround- 
ing the ah minor with its body, Firg. G, 1. 244. 
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The principal parts of a carriage were, 1, The wheels 
(ROTA), the body of the carriage, (CAPSUM, -us, y. -a, 
PLOXEMUM, v-. ws, Feſtus), and draught-tree,(TEMO); towhich 
the animals which drew it, were yoked. | | 

The wheels conſiſted of the axle-tree, (AXIS), a round 
beam, (/ignum v. /tipes teres), on which the wheel turns; the 
nave, (modiglus), in which the axle moves, and the ſpokes (ra- 
dii)are fixed; the circumference of the wheel, (peripheria, v. ro- 


te ſumme curvatura), Ovid. Met. n. 108). compoſed of fellies, 


(apsides), in which the ſpokes are faſtened, commonly ſurround- 
ed with an iron ring, (canthus), QuinEtil. 1. 5. 8. Perf, v. 71. 
A wheel without ſpokes, (non radiata), was called 'Y M- 
PANUM, from its reſemblance to the end of a drum. It was 
made of ſolid boards, (tabulz), fixed to a ſquare piece of wood, 
as an axis, without a nave, and ſtrengthened by croſs-bars, 
(tranſverſis afſeribus), with an 1ron ring around, {ferreus can- 
thus) ; ſo that the whole turned together on the extremities of 
the axis, called CarDines, Probus, in Virg. G.1i.163. Such 
wheels were chiefly uſed in ruſtic wains, 1b:d, & G. ii. 444. 
as they {till are in this country, and called ?umblers. Tympanum 
is alſo put for a large wheel, moved by horſes or men, for rai- 
ſing weights from a ſhip, or the like, by means of pullies, (zrs- 
chlez, ropes and hooks, a kind of a crane, (zolleno, grus, v. 
186%), Lucret, iv. 903. or for drawing water, (machina hauſ- 
zoria), Vitruv. x. 9. Curva ANTLIA, Mfart. 1x. 19. ANCLA v: 
ANTHA, Set, Tib. 51. («1714e, Fohn'vi. 11.) HAUSTUM, v. 
rota aquaria, ſometimes turned by the force of water, Lucret. 
v. 317. The water was raiſed through a ſiphon, {/pho, v. -on: 
fiſtula, x. canalis), by the force of a ſucker, (embslus, v. -um, 
as in a pump, or by means of buckets, (modiol: v. hame). Wa- 
ter engines were alſo ufed to extinguiſh fires, Plin, ep. x. 42. 
From the ſuppoſed diurnal rotation of the heayenly bodies, | 
AXIS is put for the line around which they were thought to 
turn, Cic. de Univ. 10. Vitruv. 1x. 2. and the ends of the axis, 
CAaRDINES, VERTICES, vel POL1, for the north and ſouth poles, 
Cic. N. D. it. 41. FVirg. G. 1. 242. Plin. tl. 15. Axis and yo- 
LUS are fometimes put for calm, or ether ; thus, /ub etheris 
axe, 1. &. fub diovel acre, Virg. Zn. ii. 512. viii. 28. Jucidus. 
poles, i. 585. Cardines mund: quatuor, the four cardinal points; 
SEPTENTRIO, the north; MeEeRipies, the ſouth; Oriexs, 
ſc. ſol, vel ortus folis, the eaſt ; OCCIDENS, v. occaſus ſolis, the 
welt ; Puindlil, xi, 10, 67. cards Eous, the eaſt, Stat. Theb. 
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i. 157. occiduus, v. Heſperius, the weſt, Lucan, iv. 672. v. 71. 
In the north Jupiter was ſuppoſed to reſide ; hence it is called 
DoMICILIUM Jovis, Serv. in Virg. fn. ti. 693. SEDEs DEO- 
RUM, Feſtus mm SINISTRA AVES : and, as ſome think, yorTA 
coril, Virg. G. in. 261. thus, Tempeffas a wertice, for a /ep- 
tentrione, Id. 1. 310. BY 

'The animals uſually yoked in carriages, were horſes, oxen, 
aſſes, and mules, ſometimes camels, Set, Ner. 11. Plin. viii. 
78. elephants, Curt. viii. 9g. Pl. viii. 2. Suet. Cl. 11. Sentc. de 
Tr. ii. 31. and even lions, Pl:2. viii. 16. tigers, leopards, and 
| bears, Martial. 1. 105. dogs, Lamprid. Helig. 28. goats and 
deer, Mart. 1. 52. alſo men, Plin, xxxiil. 3. Lucan. x. 276. 
and women, Lamprid. ib. 29, | | 

Animals were joined to a carriage, (vehiculo v, ad vehiculum 
jungebantur, Virg. An. vii. 724. Cic. Att. vi. i. Suet. Cxf. 
31.) by what was called JUGUM, a yoke ; uſually made of 
of wood, but ſometimes alſo of metal, Horat. Od. iii. g. 18. 
Jerem. xxviii. 13. placed upon the neck, one yoke commonly 
upon two z of a crooked form, Ovid. Faft, iv. 216, witha 
bend (curvatura ) for the neck of each : Hence /b jJUGo co- 
 gere, V. jungere ; colla v. cervices jugo ſubjicere, ſubdere, ſubmitte- 
re, v. ſupponere, & eripere : JUGUM ſubire, cervice ferre, detrec- 
tare, exuere, a cervicibus dejicere, excutere, Wc. 

'Fhe yoke was tied to the necks of the animals, and to the 
pole or team with leathern-thongs, (/ora SUBJUGLA,) Cate. 63. 
Vitruv. x. 8. incl 

When one pair of horſes was not ſufficient to draw a car- 
riage, another pair was added in a ſtraight line before, and 
yoked in the ſame manner. If only a third horſe was add- 
ed, he was bound with nothing but rgpes, without any 

oke. | | 

c When more horſes than two were joined a-breaſfl, (2grata 
fronte ), a cuſtom which is faid to have been introduced by 

one Clyſthenes of Sicyon, two horſes only were yoked'to the 
carriage, called JUGALES, jugari, v. juges, (tun), Heftus; and 
the others were bound (apper/: vel adjuntt) on each fide with 
xoOpes z hence called FUNALES EQUI, Swer. T:h. 6. Stat. 
Theb. vi. 461. (%patopo, Tipu; ve waptapy), Dionyſ vii. 73. 1/i= 


dor. xvii. 25. Zenar. Amn. 11. or FUNES, Auſon. epitaph. xxxv. 


Io. in a chariot of four, (i: guadrigis), the horſe on the right, 
DEXTER, V. primius ; on the left, SINISTER, {evus v. ſecundus, 
1d. "this method of yoking horſes was chiefly uſed in the 
Circenſian games, or in a triumph. 
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The inſtruments by which animals were driven, or excit» 
ed, were, 1. The laſh or whip, ( Flagrum, v. FLAGELLUM, 
part), made of leathern thongs, (ScuTica, loris horridis, 
exvra\ns Martial. x. 62). or twiſted cords, tied to the end of a 
ſtick, ſometimes ſharpened (aculeati) with ſmall bits of iron 
or lead at the end, (HORRIBILE FLAGELLUM, Horat. Sat. 1. 3. 
117.) and divided into ſeveral laſhes, (tenie v. lora), called 
SCORPIONS, 1 Kings, xi. 11, | 

—2, A rod, (VIRGA, Fuvenal. ii. 317. Lucan. iv. 683). 
or goad, (5 LIMULUS, 1. e. pertica cum cuſpide acuta, a pole 
or long ſtick, with a ſharp point ; Hence flimwulos alicui adhibe- 
re, admovere, addere, adjicere; flimulis fodere, incitare, &c. 
Adwverſus flimulum calces, ſc. jafare, to kick againſt the goad, 
Ter. Phorm. 1. 2. 28. wp; awrea narriteny 112 ſtiznulos calcitrare, 
Acts, ix. 5. ; Ks | 
 —And 3. A ſpur, (CALCAR, guod calci equitis alligetur ; 


ferrata calce cunFantem impellebat equum, Sil. vii. 696.) uſed on= 


ly by riders : Hence equo calcaria addere, ſubdere, &'c. Alter 
remis eget, alter calcaribus, ſaid by Ifocrates of Ephrous and 
hevpompus, Czc. Att. via 1. Orat. ui. 9. 

The inſtruments uſed for reſtraining and managing horſes, 
were, — I. The bit or bridle, (FRANUM, pl. -z, v, -a), 
ſaid to haye been invented by the Lapithe, a people of Theſſaly, 
Firg. G. 11. 115. or by one Pelethronius,. Pin. vii. 56. the 
part which went round the ears, was called AuREa; that 


which was put in the mouth, properly the iro or bit, Ora, 


Feftus ; ſometimes made unequal and rough, like a wolf's 
teeth, particularly when the horſe was headſtrong, (TENAX), 
Liv. xxxix. $. Ovid. Am. wi. 4. 13. hence frena LupaTa, 
Horar. Od. 1. 8. 6. Virg. G. ti. 208. Ovid. Am. 1. 2. 15. or 
Luer, 1d. Trif. iv. 6. 4. Frena injicere, concutere, accipere, 
mandere, detrahere, laxare, &'c. Frenum mordere, to be impa- 
tient Under reſtraint or ſubjeCtion, Cic. Fam, xi, 23. but in 
Martial. 1. 105. & Stat. Sylv. 1. 2. 28. to bear tamely. 

The bit was ſometimes made of gold, as the collars, (mon:/i- 
a), which hung from the horſes neck; and the coverings for 
their backs {/trata) were adorned with gold and purple, Y:rg. 
LEn. vii. 279. | 

— 2, The reins, (HABENA:, vel Lora) ; hence habenas 
corripere, flefere v. moliri, to manage ;, dare, immittere, effun= 
derz, laxare, permittere, to let out 3 adducere, to draw in. 

To certain animals, a head-ſtall or muzzle, (CarisTRUM), 
was applied, Firg. G. iii. 188. ſometimes with iron ſpikes LP 

B - 
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ed to it, as to calyes or the like, when weaned, 1d. 399. or 
with a covering for the mouth, {#/ce/la) ; hence ji/cel is capife 
trare boves, to muzzle, Plin. xvii. 19. $9, Deut. xxv, 4. 0s 
conſuere, Henec. ep. 47. But Capiſtrum is alſo put for any rope 
or cord ; hence vitem capiſtro conſtringere, to bind, Cotumel. iy. 
20. Fumenta capiſtrare, to tie with a halter, or faſten to the 
ſtall, 4d. vi. 19. | 
The perſon who direCted a chariot and the horſes, was call- 
ed AURIGA, (1x0 qui ora tenebat); or agitator, (inn) 
the charioteer or driver, Ovid. Met, 11. 327. Cic. Att. xiii. 21, 
Acad. i. 29. But theſe names are applied chiefly to 
thoſe who contended in the Circus, Swet. Cal, 54. Ner. xxii. 
24. Plin. Ep. ix. 6. or directed chariots in war, Virg. and al- 
ways ſtood upright in their chariots, (//tebant curribus), Plin, 
ep. ix. 6, Hence AURIGARE for currum regere ; and AURI- 
GARIUS, a perſon, who kept chariots for running in the cir- 
cus, Set. ih, 
 Auriga is the name of a conſtellation, in which are two 
ſtars, called Hz01, the kids; above the horns of Taurus, Serv, 
in Virg. Zn. ix. 668. On the head of Taurus, are the Hy&- 
des, (ab *w, pluere), or Sucule, (a fſuibus), Cic. N, D. it. 43. 
Plin. 11. 39. Gell. xiti. g. called Pluvie, by Virgil, An. i. 
516. and Tri/tes, by Horace ; becauſe at their rifing and ſet- 
_ ting, they were ſuppoſed to produce rains, Od. 1. 3. 14. on 
the neck, or, as Servius ſays, G. i. 157. ante genua tauri, 
Plin. 11. 41. 71 cauda tauri feptem ; PLEIADES, or VERGi- 
'LIX, the ſeven ſtars. 
_ AG1TATOR 1s alfo put for agafo, (qui jumenta agebat), a per- 
ſon, who drove any beaits on foot, Yirg. G. 1. 273. But 
drivers were commonly denominated from the name of the 
carriage ;z thus, rhedarius, plauſtrarius, &c. or of the animals 
which drew it; thus, MuL1o, Smet. Ner. 3o. Senec. ep. 87. 
Martial. ix. 58. xii, 24. commonly put for a muleteer, who 
drove mules of burdep, (muli clitellarii), Martial. x. 2. & 76. 
as equiſo, for a perſon, who broke or trained horſes, (equorum 
domitor, qui tolutim incedere, v. badizare docebat, to go with an 
ambling pace), under the Magifter Equorum, the chief mana- 
ger of horſes, Yarro. 'Dhe horſes of Alexander and Czfar 
would admit no riders but themſelves, Curt, iv. 5. Plin. viii. 42 
Dio. xxxvil. 54+ | 2 
The driver commonly fat behind the pole, with the whip 
in his right hand, and the reins in the left; hence he was (aid 
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federe primd ſella, Phedr. ni. 6. ſedere temone, v. prims temones 
1. Ce. in ſella proxima temoni, Stat. Sylv. 1. 2. 144. Propert. iv. 
8. and temone labt,, v. excuti, to be thrown from his ſeat, Virg, 
En. xii. 470. ſometimes dreſt in red, (canufinatus, 1. e. veſte 
Canufu confefta indutus) Suet, Ner. 30. or ſcarlet, (cocco), Mar- 
tial. x. 76. fometimes he walked on foot, Liv. i. 48. Diony/. 
I. 39. Senec. eþ. 87. 

When he made the carriage go ſlower, he was faid, currum 
equoſque ſuſtinere, Cic. Att. xiii. 21. when he drew it back or 
alide, retorquere et avertere, Virg. Xi. 485. 

'Fhoſe who rode in a carriage, or on horſeback, were ſaid 
vehi, or portari, evehi ; or invehi ; thoſe carried in a hired ve- 
hicle, (vebiculo meritorio), VECTORES : fo paſſengers in a ſhip; 
Cic. nat. D. ii. 37. 3- but vefor is alſo put for one who car- 
ries, Ovid. Faſt. 1. 433. Fulminis veftor aquila, Stat. as ve- 
bens far one who 1s carried. Cc. Clar. or. 97. Fuftin. xi, 7. 
Gell. v. 6. ſo invehens, Cic. N. D. i. 28. | 

When a perſon mounted a chariot, he was ſaid Currum con- 
feendere, ad, —v. inſcendere, et infilire, which is uſually applied 
to mounting on horſeback, /altu in currum emicare, Virg. xii. 


' 327. when helped up,or taken up by any one, curru ve. incurrum 


#ollt, 'Fhe time for mounting in hired carriages was intimat- 
ed by the driver's cracking his whip, Fuvenal, ti. 317. to diſ- 
mount, deſcendere v. defilire. 7h 

The Romans painted their carriages with different colours, 
Serv, Virg. A.vii. 666. and decorated them with various orna- 
ments, with gold and ſilver, and even with precious ſtones, 
Plin. xxxiii, 3. as the Perſians, Curt. wi. 3. x. 1. Hence Quid. 


Met. u. 107. 


Of the CITY. 


"TY OME was built on ſeven hills, (co/les, montes, arces, vel 


\ juga, nempe, Palatinus, Duirinalis, Aventinus, Celins, 

Fiminalis, Exquilinus, et Janicularis) 3 hence called urbs SEP- 

TICOLLIS ; by the Greeks, #77=2040;, Sery, in Zn. vi. 784. 

G. ii. 535+ and a feſtival was celebrated in December, called 
156 | | DEPTIMONTIUM 


Of the Crt. ET 


SEPTIMONTIUM, Feſtus, Suct. Dom. 4. to commemorate the 
addition of the jth hill, Plutarch. g. Rom. 68. | | 

The Faniculum ſeems to be improperly ranked by Servius a- 
among the ſeven hills of Rome; becauſe although built on, 
and fortified by Ancus, Lv. i. 33. it does not appear to have 
been included within the city, 19. ii. 10. 51. Dio. 37. Gell, 
XV. 27. although the contrary is afferted by ſeveral authors, 
Eutrop. 1. 5. The Gollis Capitolinus, wel Tarpeius, which Ser- 
vius omits, ought to have been put inſtead of it. 

The Fanicutum, Cellis Hortulorum, and V aticanus were after- 
wards added. Pee 

1. Mons |/PALATINUS, vel PALATIUM, the Palatine 
mount, on which alone Romulus built. Here Auguſtus had 
his houſe, and the ſucceeding Emperors; as Romulus had be- 
fore: Hence the emperors houſe was called PALATIUM, a 
palace, $wet. 72. Dio. li. 16. Domus PALaTINA, Suet. Cl. 17. 


Veſp. 25. D. 15- and in later times, thoſe who attended the 
_ Emperor, were called PaLAaTiNi. 


1. CAPITOLINUS; ſo called from the Capitol built on it, 
formerly named SATURNIUsS, from Saturn's having dwelt there, 
Juſtin. xliii. 1. Virg. ibid. and "'TARPEIUS, from 'Tarpein, 
who betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, Liv. i. 11. Dionys. 11, 

3. to whom that mount was aſſigned to dwell in, Liv. 1. 33. 

3- AVENTINUS, named from an Alban king of that name, 
who was buried on it, Zzv. 1. 3. the place which Remus choſe 
to take the omens, 1b. 6. therefore ſaid not to have been in- 
cluded within the Pomerium, Gell. vii. 14. Senec. de brev. 
vitz, 14- till the time of Claudius, 1:4. But others ſay, it was 
joined to the city by Ancus, Liv. 1. 33. Dionys. wn. 43. called 
alſo Co/lis Murcivs, from Murcia, the goddeſs of fleep, who 

had a chapel, {/acellum), on it, Feſtus; Collis Dianx, from a 
temple of Diana z and REMonivus, from Remus, who wiſhed 
the city to be founded there. | 

4. QUIRINALIS, is ſuppoſed to have been named from a 
temple of Romulus, called alſo 2yirinus, which ſtood on it, 
Horat. ep. ii. 268. Ovid. #aft. iv. 375. or from the Sabines, 
who came from Cures, and dwelt there, Feftus ; added to the 
city by Servius, Liv. i. 44 called in later times, Mons Cabal- 
/i, or Caballinus, from two marble horſes placed there. 

5. CALIUS, named from CzLEs Vibenna, a Tuſcan lead- 
er, who came to the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt th: Sa- 
bines, with a body of men, and got this mount to dwe'l on, 
Varr, L. L, iv, 8. added to the city by Romulus, according to 
| : | 4B | Dianyf. 
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Hitch 11. 50. by 'Tullus Hoſtilius, according to Liv. 1.'30, by 
Ancus Martius, according to S?rabo,.v. þ. 234. by Tarquinius 
Priſcus, according to Tacit, Ann. iv. 65. antiently called 
QUERQUETULANUS, from the oaks which grew on it, Jhid in 
the time of Tiberius, ordered to be called AuGusTus, Tacit. 
Ann. iv. 64. Suet. Tib, 48. afterwards named LaTERANus, 
where the Popes long reſided, before they removed to the Va- 
tican. 

6. VIMINALIS, named from thickets of ofters which grew 
there, (vimineta), Nawwo. ibid, or FAGUTALIS, (fram fag, 
beeches), Plin. xvi. 10. added to the city by Servius Ry 
Liv. 1. 44. 

7. EXQUILINUS, Exquilad vel Rina ſuppoſed to be 
named from thickets of oaks, (e/culeta), which grew on it, Var- 


' ro, L. L. iv. 8. orfram watches kept there, (excub:e), Ovid. Faſt, 


111. 246. added to the city by Servius Tullius, Liv. i. 44- 
JANICULUM, named from Janus, who is ſaid. to haye 
firſt built on it, YVirg. An. viii. 3 58. Ovid, F, aft. 1. 246. the 
moſt favourable place for taking a view. of the city, Aartal. 
Iv. 64. vii. 16. From its ſparkling ſands, it gat the name of 
Mons Aureus, and by corruption, Moyrrorxius. 
VATICANUS, fo called, becauſe the Romans got poſſeſ- 


Gon of it, by expelling the Tuſcans. according to the counſel 


of the ſoothſayers, (vates), Feſtus; or from the prediCtions ut- 
tered there, Gell. xvi, 17. adjoining to the Faniculum, on the 


_ north fide of the 'Tiber, Herat. Od, i. 20, diſliked by the an- 


tients, on account of its bad air, (:nfamis aer, Frontin.) Tacit.. 
hiſt. 11. 93. noted for producing bad wine, Mart, vi. 92. Xit. 


- 48. 14. now the principal place in Rome, w:-re are the 


Pope's palace, called S: Angelo, the Vatican library, one of 
the fineſt in the world, and S? Peter's church. 

COLLIS HOR'TULORUM, fo called, fromits being origle - 
nally covered with gardens, Set. Ner. 59. taken in to the city by 
Aurehan ; afterwards called Pixcivs, from the Pincu, a noble 
family, he. had their ſeat there. RE | 

The gates of Rome at the death of Romulus, were three, or 
at moſt four; in the time of Pliny thirty-ſeven, when the cir- 
cumterence of the walls was thirteen miles, 200 paces; it was 
divided by Apguitus, into fourteen regzones, wards or quar- 


_ ters, Plin. iii. 5. f. 9. 


The principal gates were, —1. Porta FLAMINIA, through 
which the Flaminign road pafled ; called alſo FLUMENTANA, 
becauſe it lay neax the Tiber.—2. COLLINA, (a collibus 

" Is 
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PRuirinali et Vininali), called alſo QUIRINALIS, Acontnss 
vel SAL#RIA, Feſtus, Liv. v. 41. Tacit. hit. iii. 82. To this 
gate, Hannibal rode up, Liv, xxvi. 10. and threw a ſpear 
within the city, Pin. 34. 6. {. 15. Cic. fin. iv. 9. —3. VIMI- 
NALIS. = 4. E$QUILINA, antiently Metia, Labicana, vel 
Lavicana, without which criminals were puniſhed, Plaut. Caf. 
it. 6. 2: Horat. « V. 99. T actt. Ann. i. 32. —5, NZEVIA, 


| ſo called from one Nezvius, who poſſefſed the grounds near it, 


Parr. L. L. iv. 34. —6. CARMENTALIS, through which 
the Fab: went, Liv. ii. 49. from their fate called ScELERATA, 
Feftus.—7. CAPENA, through which the road to Capua paſſed ; 
—8. 'TTRIUMPHALIs, through which thoſe who triumphed, 


entered, Cic. Pi/; 23. Suet. Aug. 101. but authors are not agreed 
where it ſtood. : 


Between the Porta Viminaks and Efquilina, without the 
wall, is ſuppoſed to have been the camp of the PR AUTORI- 
AN cohorts or milites PRETORIANI, a body of troops, inſti- 
tuted by Auguſtus to guard his perſon, and called by that name, - 


in imitation of the ſelect band, which attended a Roman Ge- 


neral in battle, /ze p.331.compoſed of nine cohorts, T acit. Ann. 
iv. 5. Suet. Awug.49. according to Dio Caſhus, of ten, Die. lv. 24. 
conſiſting each of a thouſand men, horſe and foot, bid. & 
Suet, Cal. 45. choſen only from Italy, chiefly from Etruria 
and Umbria, or antient Latium, Tacit, Ann. iv. 5. Hit. 1. 84. 
Under Vitellius, ſixteen Pygetorian cohorts were raiſed, and 
four to guard the city, 1d. Hy/t. ii. 93, Of theſe laſt, Auguſ- 
tus inſtituted only three, 1d. 41. iv. 5. | 
Severus new-modelled the prztorian bands, and encreaſed 
them to four times the antient number, Herodian. ii. 44+ 
They were compoſed of the ſoldiers draughted from all the 
legions on the frontier, Dis, Ixxiy 2. 'They were finally ſup- 


_ prefled by Conſtantine, and their fortified camp deſtroyed, A- 


rel, Vitor. Zofin. ti. y. 89. panegyrice 9. he 
'Fhoſe only were allowed: to enlarge the city, (pomerium 

proferre), who had extended the limits of the empire. Tact- 

tus, however, obſerves, that although ſeveral generals had. 


ſubdued many nations, yet no one after the kings, aſſumed _ 


the right of enlarging the pomerium, except Sylla and Augul- 
tus, to the time of Claudius, A77. xii. 23. But other authors 
ſay, this was done alſo by Julius Czxfar, Cic. Att. xiii. 20. 33- 
& 35. Dio. xliii. 49. xliv. 49. Gell. xiii. 14. The laſt who di 

it. was Aurelian, Fopiſc. in Aurel. 21. Ft | 

Concerning the number of inhabitants in-antient Rome, we 
PIE it 4B 2 Can 
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can only form conjeQtures. Lipſius computes them in its moſs 
flouriſhing ſtate at og millions, 


RF: 
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x. EMPLES. Of theſe, the chief were, 

rt. The CAPFFOL, fo called, becauſe, when the 
Soundations of it were laid, a human head is ſaid have been: 
found, (caruT Ot: vel Toli cujuſdam), Liv, i. 38. 55. Serv. in 
Virg. Zn. viii. 345. built on. the 'Tarpetan or Capitoline 
mount, by 'Tarquinius Superbus; burnt, A. U 670. rebuile 
by Sylla, and dedicated by Q. Catulus, A. 675. again burnt 
by the ſoldiers of Vitellius, A. D. 70. Tacit. Hit. iti. 752. 
and rebuilt by Veſpaſian. At his death, it was burnt a 
third- time, and reſtored by Domitian, with greater magnifi- 
cence than ever, Swet. Dom. & A few reſtiges of it ſtill re- 
main, 

The Capitol was the higheſt parti in the city, and ſtrongly 
fortified z hence called ARX, Yirg. Zn. viii. 652. (vel ab aR- 
CEO, wt is ft locus munit ferrous urbis, a quo facillime poſſit hoſtis 
prohiberi, Varr. L. L. iv. 32. vel ab *xpoc» ſummus)., Capitolium 
_ atque arx, Liv. lui. 5. ar Capitolg, Flor. 1, 21. The aſcent 
from the Forum was. by yoo eps, Tacit. Hift. iti. 91. Liv. 
viii. 6. It was moſt magnificently adorned ; the very gilding 
of it is ſaid to have coſt 12,000 talents, 1. ” L. 1,976,250,. 
Plutarch. in Poplic. hence called AvuREa, Virg. ib. 348. The 
gates were of braſs, Liv. X- 23, and _ tyles, gilt, Pln. 
XXXII1L 

| The Sehaclad temples of other cities: were alſo called by the 
name of Capitol, Set. Cal. 47. Sz. x1. al —_— xVi. 13. Plaut.. 
Curc. li. 2. 19. 

The temple was conſecrated tor Jupiter; Minerva, and Ju- 
no, gs 66 iv. 61, The cell of Jupiter, Gell. vii. 1. was in the 
middle, that of Minerva on the right, and of Juno on the left; 


Hence proximes lt, (1c. Joni), tamen occupavit Pallas bonorery 

Horat. Od. i. 12. 19. 
I . the Gpilal, were likewiſe the temples of Terminus, Live 
42" $4 
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i. 54. of Jupiter Feretrius, 1d. iv. 20. Nep. Att. 20. &c. Cas 
fa Remuti, the cottage of Romulus, covered with ftraw, Sexec. 
Helv. g. Vitruv. vi. 1. near the Curia Golabra, Macrob. Sat. 
1, 1. Senec. Contr. 1. 6. Ovid. Faſt. 11. 183. 

Near the aſcent to the Capitol, was the ASYLUM. or 
ſanQtuary, Lv. 1. 8. which Romulus opened, ſee p. 42. in imi- 
tation of the Greeks, Serv. i Yirg. An. viii. 342. 1. 761. 
Stat. T heb. xii. 498. Liv. xxxv. 51. Cic. Perr. 1. 33. Tacit. Ann. 
Iv. 14. 

2. The PANTHEON, built by Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Au- 
 guſtus, and dedicated to Jupiter Ultor, Pln. xxxvi. 15. or 
to Mars and Venus, Do. Iii.. 27. or, as its name imports, to 
all the gods, /ee p. 319. repaired by Adrian, Spartan. 19. con- 
fecrated by Pope Boniface IV. to the Virgin Mary,. and All- 
Saints, A. D. 607. now called the Rotundo, from its round 
figure, ſaid to be 140 feet high, and of about the ſame breadth, 
'Fhe roof 1s curiouſly vaulted, void ſpaces being left here and 
there for the greater ſtrength. Tt has no windows, but only 
an opening in the top for the admiſſion of light. "The walls 
the inſide are either ſolid marble or incruſted. The front on 
the outlide was covered with brazen plates gilt, the top with 
filver-plates, but now it is covered with lead. 'The gate was 
of braſs of extraordinary work and fize. They uſed to aſcend 
to aſcend to it by twelve ſteps, but now they go down as ma- 
ny ; the earth around being ſo-much raiſed by the demolition 
of houſes. Ee 

3- The 'temple of Apollo built by Auguſtus on the Pala- 
tine hill, Syet, Aug. 29, in which was a public library, Hor. 
F#þ. 1. 3. 17. where authors, particularly poets, uſed to recite 
their compoſitions, 1d. Sat. i. 10. 38. fitting; in full dreſs, Per/. 
i. I5. ſometimes before ſeleCt judges, who paſſed ſentence on 
their.comparative merits. 'The poets were then ſaid commzz?:, 
to be contraſted or matched, Swet. Aug. 89, Fuvenal. vi. 435. 
as combatants, Set. Aug. 45. and the reciters, - committere 0- 
pera, Suet. Cl. 4. Hence Caligula ſaid of Seneca, that he 
only compoſed CoMmisstoNEs, ſhewy declamations, Szet.. C. 
g.” particular place is ſaid to have been built for this purpoſe 
by Hadrian, and conſecrated to Minerva, called ATaeEnzum, 
Aurel. Vie. - Capitol. in Gordian. 3. Pertinas. 11. 

Authors uſed ſ{tudiouſly to invite people t6 hear them recite 
their works, who commonly received them with aclamations, 
Plin. ep. it I4. thus, BENE, prulchr?, belle, aige ; Non ro- 

- | TEST 
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TEST MELIUS, Cic. Orat. iii. 26. Horat. Art. P. 428. Perſ. i. 49; 
84. Mart. ii. Sornos, 1. e. ſapienter, (-*p*c), [cite, doe, Mart... 
i. 4. 7.—50. 37-—67. 4—77- 9 | BY 

4. The temple of Diana, built on the Aventine mount, at 
the inſtigation of Servius 'Tullius, by the Latin States, in con- - 
junCtion with the Roman pore in imitation of the temple 
of Diana at Epheſus, which was built at the joint expence of 
the Greek States in Aſia, Liv. 1. 45. 

5. The temple of Janus, built by Numa, (i#dex bell; et pacis) 
with two brazen gates, one on each fide, to be open in war, 
and ſhut in time of peace, Zrv. 1. 19. Pell. ii. 38. Plin. 34. 7. 
Serv. in Virg. 1. 294. vii. 607. ſhut only once during the re« 
public, at the end of the firſt Punic war, A. U.' 529. Ibid. 
thrice by Auguſtus, ( Fanum Duirinum, i. e. Templum.Jani 
belli potentis, ter claufit, Suet, Aug. 22. Fanum Yuirini, Hor, 
Od. iv. 15. 9.) firſt after the battle of Actium, and the death. 
of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 525. Dt. li. 20. :a ſecond. 
time after the Cantabrian war, A. 729. Dro. liii. 26. about the 
third time, authors are not agreed. Some ſuppoſe this tem- 
| ple to have been built by Romulus, and only enlarged by Nu- 

ma z Hence they take Janus 2uirint for the temple of —_— 
built by Romulus, Macrob. Sat, i. go SY 

A temple was built to Romulus by Papirius, A. U. 459. 
Liv. x. 46. and another by Auguſtus, Dzs. liv. 19, : 

\ 6. The temples of Saturn, Funo, Mars, Venus, Minerva, 
Neptune, &'c. of Fortune, of which there. were many, of Con- 
cord, Peace, &Cc. Wo 0r” OI 
Auguſtus built a temple to Mars Ultor in the Forum Augufti, 
Suet. Aug. 29. Ovid. Faſt. v. 551: Dio fays, in the Capitol, 
liv. 8. by a miſtake either of himſelf or- his tranſcribers. In 
this temple were ſuſpended military ſtandards, particularl 
thoſe which the Parthians took from the Romans under Craf. 
ſus, A. U. 701. Dis. xl. 27. and which Phraates, the Parthi- 
an king, afterwards reſtored to Auguſtus, 1d. liii. 33. to- 
gether withthe captives, 1d. liv. 8. Yell. ii, gi. Juft.xlii. 5. Flor. 
iv. 12. £utrop, vii. 5. Quetonius, Aug. 21. and Tacitus, Annal. 
ii. 1» ſay that Phraates alſo gave hoſtages. No event in 


th: life of Auguſtus is more celebrated than this, and on ac- 

count of nothing did he value himſelf more than that he had 

recovered without bloodſhed, and by the mere terror of his 

name, ſo many citizens and warlike ſpoils, loſt by the miſcon- 

duct of former commanders. * Hence it 1s extolled by the po- 

ets, Horat. Od. iv. 15. 6. Eþ. 1. 18. 56. Ovid. Trijt. i 39s 
| | +4 
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and the memory of it perpetuated by coins and inſcriptions. 
On a ſtone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri in Phrygia, (in la+ 
Þide Ancyrano), are theſe words; PaRTHOS TRIUM EXERCI- 
TUUM ROMANORUM, (1. e. of the two armies of Crafſus, both 
| ſon, Dvo. xl. 21. and father, 15. 24. and of a third army, com- 
manded by Oppius Statianus, the Lieutenant of Antony, 1d. 


xlix, 25.) SPOLIA ET SIGNA REMITTERE MIHI, SUPPLICES» 


QUE AMICITIAM POPULI ROMANI PETERE COEGI: And on 
ſeveral coins the Parthian is repreſented on his knees deliver- 
ing a military ſtandard to Auguſtus ; with this inſcription, 
CiviB. ET. SIGN. MILIT. A PARTHIS, RECEP. vel RESTI'Y, wel 
RECUP, | | 

IL. Theatres, /ze p.-358. Amphitheatres, p. 347. and pla- 
ces for exerciſe or amuſement. 


ODEUM, (3, from 43», cano), a building, where muſici- 
ans and actors rehearſed, or privately exerciſed themſelves be-: 


fore appearing on the ſtage, Cic. Att. iv. 16. Suet, Dom. 


; NYMPHAUM, a building adorned with ſtatues of the 
nymphs, and abounding, as it is thought, with fountains and 
watersfalls, which afforded an agreeable and refreſhing cool- 
neſs; borrowed from the Greeks, Plin. xxxv. 12. {. 43. long 
of being introduced at Rome, Capitol. Gord. 32. unleſs we 
ſuppoſe it the fame with the temple of the nymphs, mention- 
ed by, Cic, Mil. 27, Aruſp. 27. 


CIRCI. "The Cixcvs Maximus, /ee p. 339. Circus FLA- | 


MINIUS, laid out by one Flaminius; called alſo Apo/{:naris, from 
_ a temple of Apollo near it, Lv. ii. 54. 63. uſed not only for 
the celebration of games, but alſo for making harangues to the 
people, Cic. poſt. red. in Sen. 6. Sext. 14. 
_ The Circus Maximus was much frequented by ſharpers 
and fortune-tellers, (/orti/egi), jugglers, ( prefiigiatores), &c. 
hence called FALLAX, Horat. Sat. i. 6. 113. 
Several new Circi were added by the Emperors, Nero, Ta- 
cit. Ann. xiv, 14. Carcalla, Heliogabalus, &c. 
STADIA, places nearly in the form of Circi, for the run- 
ning of men and horſes, Swet. Cf. 39. Dom. 5, HieeponRo- 


MI, places for the running or courſing of horſes, Plaut. Bacch. 
111. 3. 27. alſo laid out for private uſe, Martial, xii. 5o. efpeci- 


ally in country-villas, Plin. Zp. v. 6. but here ſome read Hypo- 
drimus, a ſhady or covered walk, which indeed ſeems to be 


meant; as Sidon, Hp. il. 2: 


- PALESTRIT, 
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| PALESTRA, GYMNASIHA, ze: XYST1I, places for ex- 
erci\ing the Athlete; See p. 341. or pancratiaſie, who bo 
wreſtled and boxed, {qui PANCRATIo certabant, 1. & omnibus 
et Tay apaT), Senec, ben. V. 3. Gell. lil. 15. Xill. 27. Quinc- 
tt: NH. 9. 
Theſe places were chicfly in the CAMPUS MARTIUS, 
2 large plain along the 'Uiber, where the Roman youth per- 
formed their exerciſes, antiently belonging to the 'Tarquins, 
and after their expulſion, conſecrated to Mars, Liv. it. 5. cal- 
led by way of eminence, CAMPUS, Horat. Od. iii. 1. 10. Cice 
Cat. 1. 5. Off: 1. 29. put for the Comitia held there, Cic. Orat. 
111..42, hence fors domina campi, Cic. Piſ., 2. or for the votes z 
hence wenalis campus, 1. e, ſuffragia, Lucan. 1. 180. Camps No- 
7a, a repulſe, Val. Max. vi. 9. 14. or for any thing in which, 
a perſon exerciſes himſelf ; henee /atiffimus dicendi campus, in 
quo liceat oratori vagari tibere, a large field for ſpeaking, Cic. 
Off. i. 18. Acad. iv. 35. Campus, in quo excurrere virtus, cog- 
noſcique poſſit, Cic, Mur. 8, : 
NAUMACHLZA, places for exhibiting naval engagements, 
built nearly in the form of a Circus ; vETus, i. e. Naumachia 
| Circa Maximi, Suet, Tit. 759. Avucusri, 1d. 43. Tib. 752. 
DomiTiani, Id. 5. Martial. Speft. 28. 'Theſe hghts were 
exhibited alſo in the circus and amphitheatre, Ibid. See p. 


344- | 
HI. CURLA, buildings where the inhabitants of each 
Curia met to perform divine ſervice, Yarro, de L. L. iv. 


32+ ſee p. 1, or where the ſenate aſſembled, (SEXACULA), p. 


IV. FORA, public places.——Of theſe the chief was, 
FORUM Romanum, VErus, vel Macnvum, a large oblong 
open ſpace between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, now 
the coxv market, where the aflemblies of the people were held, 
where juſtice was adminiſtered, and public bulinefs tranſacted, 
See þ. 77+ 99. 123- &c., mitituted by Romulus, Dzony/. 11. 50. 
and ſurrounded with porticos, ſhops, and buildings by Tarqui- 
nius Priſcus, Lv. 1.25. Theſe ſhops were chieſly occup'ed 
by bankers, (argentaru }; hence called ArGENnTARLE, ſc. 
zaberne, Liv. xxvi. 11. VETERES, Platt, Curc. iv. 1. 19, hence 
ratio pecuniarum, que in foro verſatur, the ſtate of "mone 
matters, Cic. Manil. 7. fidem de foro tollere, to deſtroy public 


credit Rell. 1. 8. in foro verſari, to trade, Flacc. 29. foro ce-- 


dere, to become bankrupt, Ser. ben. iv. 29. vel in foro eum- 
| | non 
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non habere, Cic. Rabir. Poſt. 15. but de fora decedere, not to ap- 
pear in public, Nep. At!, 10. in foro effe, to be engaged in 
public buſineſs, 1d. Cot. 1. vel dare operam foro, Plaut. Ain. ii. 
4. 22. fort tabes, the rage of litigation, Tacit. Arn, xi, 6. in ali- 
eno foro litigare, to follow a buſineſs one does not underſtand, 
Martial. pref. xii. | 
_ Around the forum, were built ſpacious halls, cilled BASI- 
LICZ, where courts of juſtice might ſit, and other public bu- 
fſineſs be tranſaCted, See p. 124. not uſed in early times, Liv. 
XXV1. 27. adorned with columns and porticos, Cic. Perr, iv 3. 
v. 58, Att. iv. 16. afterwards converted into Chriſtian church- 
ES. 
The Forum was altogether ſurrounded with arched porticos, 
with proper graces left for entrance. | 

Near the Rofra, ſtood a ſtatue of Marſyas, vel a, Horat. 
Sat. i. 6. 120. who having preſumed to challenge Apollo at 
ſinging, and being vanquiſhed, was flayed alive, Ziv. xxxviii. 
13- Ovid, Foft. vi. 707. Hence his ſtatue was ſet up in the 
Forum, to deter unjuſt litigants. | 

There was only one Forum under the republic. Julius Cz- 
far added another z the area of which colt H. S. millies, i, ec. 
L. 807,291 : 13 : 4, Suet. Ful. 26. Phn. xxxvi 15.1. 24. and 
Auguſtus a third, 1. xxix. 31. Hence TRINA FORA, Semeca 
de Ira, ii. 9. TxieLEx FORUM, Martzal. iii. 38. 4. 

Domitian began a fourth Forum, which was finiſhed by Ner- 
va, and named from him, FORUM NERVE, Suet. Dom. 5. 


called alſo TRansIToRIUM, becauſe it ferved as a convenient 


paſſage to the other three, Lamprid. in Alex. 28. 

But the moſt ſplendid Forum, was that built by Trajan; and 
adorned with the ſpoils he had taken 1n war, Marcellin, xvi. 
6, Gell. xii. 23. ps Ls : Hoes 
There were alſo various FORA, or market-places, where 
certain commodities were ſold; thus, ForumBOARIUM, the ox 
and cow market, Feftus, in which ſtood a brazen ſtatute of a 
bull Taci. xii. 24. adjoining to the Cireus Maximus, Ovid. 
Faſt. vi. 477]. SUARIUM, the ſwine-market ; PISCARIUM, 
the Fiſh-market ; OLiToRIUM, the Green-market ; Forum Cu- 


PEDINIS, where the paſtry and confeCtions were ſold; all con- 
tiguous to one another, along the Tiber: When joined toge- 


thercalled MACELLUM, from one MHacellus, whoſe houſe had 
ſtood there, Yarr. de L. L. iv. 32. Thoſe who frequented this 
place, are enumerated, Ter. Eu. li. 2. 25. 


| V. PORTICUS, or piazzas, were among the moſt ſplen- 


4 C | did 
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did ornaments of the city. "They took their names either from 
the edifices to which they were annexed ; as Porticus Concordie, 
Appollinis, Duirini, Herculis, Theatri, Circi, Amphitheatri, &c. 
or from the builders of them; as, Porticus Pompeia, Livia, 
Ofavia, Agrippe, &c. uſed chiefly for walking in or riding un- 
der covert, Ovid. Art. Am. 1. 67. Cic. Dom. 44. vSee p. 441. 

In porticos, the ſenate and courts of juſtice were Gaetimes 
held, Appran. bell. civ. ii. p. 500. Here alſo thoſe who ſold jew- 
els, pictures, or the like, expoſed their goods. 

Upon a ſudden ſhower, the people retired thither from the 
theatre, Yitruv, v. 9. Soldiers ſometimes had their tents in 
porticos, Tactt. bf 1. 3I. There authors recited their works 
 Fuvenal, 1, 12. philoſophers uſed to diſpute, Ctc. Orat. 11, 20. 
Propert, li. 33+ 45+ particularly the Stoicsz whence their name, 
(from 9729» porticus), becauſe Zeno, ' the founder of that ſect, 
taught his ſcholars in a portico at Athens, called Poecile, 
(Tn, varia, picta,), adorned with various pictures, particu- 
larly that of the battle of Marathon, Cic. Mur. 29. Per. iii. 
53. Nep. Milt. 6. So Chry/ippi porticus, the ſchool of, Horat. 
Sat. it, 3» 44» wCe P. 441+ | 

Porticos were generally paved, (pavimentate ), Cic. dom: 44. 
Q. fr. iii. 1, ſupported on marble pillars, Senec. ep. 115. and 
adorned with ſtatues, Ovid. Faft, v. 563. Trift. ili. 1. 59. Pro- 
pert. ii. 23. 5, Suet. Aug. 31, f | | | 

vI, COLUMNZ, (prxai, vel ca), columns or pillars pro- 
perly denote the props or ſupports, {fulcra) of the roof of a 
houſe, or of the principal beam on which the roof depends, 
(columen) ; but this term came to be extended to all props or 
ſupports whatever, eſpecially ſuch as are ornamental, and alſo 
to thoſe ſtructures which ſupport nothing, unleſs perhaps a 
ſtatue, a globe, or the like. Ts CK 

A principal part of architecture conſiſts in a knowledge 
_ of the different form, ſize, and proportions of columns. 

Columns are variouſly denominated from the. five different 
orders of arckitefture, Doric, Jonic, Corinthian, Tuſcan, and 
Compoſite, 1. e. compoſed of the firſt three, RT kg > or 

The foot of a column is called the baſe (baſes, Plin. 36. 
23. 1.56.) and 1s always made one half of the height of the 
diameter of the column : "That part of a column, on which it 
ſtands is called its pedeſtal, {/ylobates, vel -7a), the top, its 

chapiter or capital, (epi/lylrum, caput vel capitulum), and the 
ſtraight part, its ſhaft, (/capus), ps | . 
BE EI TO Various 
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Various pillarswere erected atRome in honourof great men, 


and to commemorate illuſtrious actions, Plin. xxxiv. 5. thus, 


Col.UMNA ZANEA, a brazen pillar, on which a league with 
the Latins was written, Liv. 11. 43. COLUMNA ROSTRATA, a 
column adorned with figures of ſhips, in honour of Duilius, 
in the Forum; ſee p. 390. of white marble, $S/. vi. 663. ſtill 
remaining with its inſcription ; another in the Capitol ereted, 
by M. Fulvius, the Conſul, in the ſecond Punic war, Liv. 
x1i11, 20; in honour of Czſar, conſiſting of one ſtone of Numi- 
Y wp marble, near twenty feet high, Syet, Zul. 86, of Galba, 
d. G. 23. | 
But the moſt remarkable columns were thoſe of Trajan and 
Antoninus Pius. 


Trajan's pillar was ere&ted in the middle of his Forum, com- 


poſed of twenty four great pieces of marble, but ſo curiouſly 
cemented, as to ſeem but one. Its height is 128 feet ; accord- 
ing to Eutropius, 144 feet, viii. 5. It has in the inſide 185 ſteps 
= aſcending to the top, and forty windows for the admiſſion 
_ of light. TT OG 

| The whole pillar is incruſted with marble, on which are re- 
preſented the warlike _—_— of that Emperor and his army, 
particularly in Dacia, On the top, was a Coloſſus of Trajan, 
holding in his left hand a ſceptre, and in his right, an hollow 
globe of gold, in which his aſhes were put ; but Eutropius af- 
firms they were depoſited under the pillar, vii. 5. 

'The pillar of Antoninus was ereCtedto him by the ſenate af- 
ter his death, 176 feet high, the ſteps of aſcent 106, the win- 
dows 56. The ſculpture and other ornaments were much of 
the ſame kind with thoſe of Trajan's pillar, but the work great- 
ly inferior, 4h | 

- Both theſe pillars are ſtill ſtanding, and juſtly reckoned a- 
mong the moſt precious remains of antiquity. Pope Sixtus V. 
inſtead of the ſtatues of the Emperors, cauſed the ſtatue of St 
Peter to be erected on 'Trajan's pillar, and of Paul on that of 
Antoninus. | | 
The Romans were uncomimonly fond of adorning their hou- 
ſes with pillars, Cc. FVerr. i. 55. &c. Horat, Od. 11. 18. Fuve- 
nal, vii. 182. and placing ſtatues between them, (7 anter- 

columniis), Cic. Verr. 1, 19. as in temples, Ovid. Trift. iii. 1. 61. 
 _ A tax ſeems to have been impoſed on pillars, called CoLum- 
NARIUM, Circ. Att: X1it. 6. Caf. B, C. i11. -28, f. 32.- 

There was a pillar in the Forum, called Columna Mama, from 
C. Mznius, who having conquered the Antiates, A. U. 417. 
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placed the brazen beaks of their ſhips on the tribunal in the Fo. 
rum, from which ſpeeches were made to the people; hence 
called ROSTRA See p. 77. Plhin. xxxiv. 5. "4 II. 
Near this pillar, flayes and thieves, or fraudulent bankrupts, 
_ ufed to be puniſhed, Czc. Cluent. 13. Hence infignificant idle 
perſons, who uſed to ſaunter about that place, were called Co- 
LUMNARI1I,' Cic, Fam. viii 9. as thoſe who loitered about the 
Roftra and courts of juſtice were called SUBROSTRANI, Cc. 
Fam. viii. 1. and SUBBASILICARIL, Plaut. Capt. iv. 2. 35. com- 
prehended in the Trurba forenfes, or plebs urbana, which Cicero 
often mentions. | END | 
VII. ARCUS TRIUMPHALES, arches ereed in hon-_ 
our of illuſtrious generals, who had gained ſignal viftories in 
war, Dio. xlix. 15. li. 19. liv. 8. ſeveral of which are ftill 
ſtanding. "They were at firſt very fimple; built of brick or 
hewn-ſtone ; of a ſemi-circular figure 3 hence called Fornt- 
cEs by Cicero, ery. i. 7. 11.63. but afterwards more magni- 
ficent, built of the fineſt marble, and of a ſquare figure, with 
a large arched gate in the middle, and two ſmall ones on each 
fide, adorned with columns and ſtatues, and various figures 
done in fculpture. by 
From the vault of the middle gate, hung little winged ima- 
ges of victory, with crowns in their hands, which, when let 
down, they put on the victor's head as he paſſed in triumph. 
This magnificence began under the firſt Emperors z hence 
Pliny calls it Noviciuof 1INVENTUM, xxxiv. 6, f, 12, 
Vill. TROP.ZA, trophies, were ſpoils taken from the e- 
nemy,.and fixed upon anything, as fignzormonuments of vi&to- 
Ty, (a Trm, fuga); erected (pofita vel flatuta) uſually in the 
place where it was gained, and confecrated-to ſome divinity, 
_ with awinſcription, Firg. Zn. xi. 5. 1. 288. Ovid. Art. Am. 
- Bi. 744+. Tacit. Ann. ti. 22. Curt, vii. 7. vii. 1. uſed chiefly a-, 
 mong the antient Greeks, who, for a trophy, decorated the 
trunk of a tree with the arms and ſpoils of the vanquiſhed e- 
nemy; Stat, T heb. ii. 7507. Thoſe who ereCted metal or ſtone 
were held in deteſtation by the other ſtates, Cic. de Invert, ii. 
23. nor did they repair a trophy when it decayed, to intimate, 
that enmities ought not to be immortal, Plutarch. queſt. Rom, 
36. Diod. Sic. 13+ x rat EN 
_ Trophies were not much uſed by the Romans, who, Flo- 
rus ſays, never inſulted the vanquiſhed, ui. 2. 'Fhey called 
any monuments of a victory by that name, Cric. Arch. 7. Dom. 
37. Piſ- 38. Plin. paneg. 59. Plin. nat. hi. .-3. 1. 4.20.1. 
: 24 
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24. Thus the oak tree, with a croſs-piece of wood on the 
top, on which Romulus carried the ſpoils of Acron, king of 
the Czninenſes, 1s callzd by Plutarch raw; by Livy, rER- 
CULUM, 1. 10, or as others.read the paſſage, FERETRUM. 


Tropeum is alſo put by the poets for the victory itſelf, Horat. 


od. 11. 9. 19. or the ſpoils, Firg. G. iii. 32. 
It was reckoned unlawful to,overturn a trophy, as having 


been conſecrated to the gods of war. Thus Czfar left ſtand- 


ingthetrophies whichPompey, froma criminalvanity,hadereCt- 
ed on the Pyrenean mountains after his conqueſt of Sertorius 
andPerpenna inSpain, Dz.xli. 24. and that of Mithridatesover 
Triarius near Ziela in Pontus; 1. xliii. 48. but reared oppo- 
fite to them monuments of his own victories; over Afranius, 
and Petrius in the former place, and over Pharnaces, 


. the ſon 'of Mithridates in the latter, 15:4 The inſcription on 


Cxſar's trophy on the Alps we have, Plz. iii. 20. f. 24 Dru- 
ſus ereQted trophies near the Elbe for his victories over the 
Germans, Ds. lv. 1. Flor. i. 12, 23. Ptolemy places them (:2#— 
ter Canduam et Luppiam), tl. 11. 

Therearetwotrunks of marble, decorated like trophies, {till 
remaining at Rome, which are ſuppoſed by ſome to be thoſe 
faid to have been erected by Marius over Jugurtha, and over 
the Cimbri and Teutinti, vel -es, Suet, Jul. 11. Val. Max. vi. 
9. 14. But this ſeems not to be aſcertained. 

IX. AQU ADUCTUS. See p. 442. Some of them brought 
water to Rome for more than the diſtance of ſixty miles, 
through rocks and mountains, and over vallies, Plin. xxxvi. 
I5.f. 24. ſupported on arches, in ſome places, above 109 fect 
high, one row being placed above another. "The care of them 
antiently belonged to the Cenfors and Zdiles; afterwards cer- 
tain-officers were appointed for that-purpolſe by the Emperors, 
called CURATORES AQUARUM, with 720 men, paid by the 
public,to keepthem inrepair, divided intotwo bodies, { familie); 
the one called PuBLica, firſt inſtituted by Agrippa, under 
Auguſtus, conſiſting of 260; the other, FamiLia Cxsarss, 
of 460, inſtituted by the Emperor Claudius, £rontin. de 4- 
quedut?. 

The flaves employed in taking care of the water, were call- 
xd AquaRi, Cic. Fam, viii. 6. AQUARIA PROVINCLA, is ſup- 


poſed to mean the charge of the port of Oſtia, Circ. Var. . Bi 


Meur. 8. © | | | 
Aperſonwho examined the height from which water might 
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be brought, was called LIBRA'TOR, Plin. ep. x. 50. 69. the 
inſtrument by which this was done, AQUARIA LIBRA, Vitruv. 
viii, 6, hence locus part libra cum equore maris ef}, of the ſame 
height,” Columell. viii. 17. Omnes aque diversd in urbem librd 
perveniunt, from a different height, £rontin. i. 18, So turres 
ad libram fats, of a proper height, Cz/. B. C. iii. 40. Locus 
ad libellam equus, quite level, Farr. de R. R.i. 6. 

'Che dechvity of an aquizduct (/ibramentum aque) was at 
leaſt the fourth of an _ every 100 feet, (in centenos pedes fi- 
cilici minimum erit). Plin. 31. 6. f. 31, according to Vitruvius, 
halt a foot, viii. 7, 'The moderns obſerve nearly that men- 
tioncd by Pliny. If the water was conveyed under ground, 
there were openings (/umina) every 240 feet, (in binos aftus), 
kid, 

'Fhe Curator or prefefus aquarum was inveſted by Auguſtus 
with conſiderable authority, Suet, Ang. 37. attended without 
the city by two lictors, three public ſlaves, an architect, ſe- 
erctaries, &c, Frontin. hence under the later emperors, he was 
called CONSUL.ARIS AQUARUM, /. 1. C. de Aquad. 

According to P. Victor, there were twenty aquzeducts in 
Rome, but others make them only fourteen, 'They were 
named from the maker of them, the place from which the wa- 
ter was brought, or from ſome other circumſtance; thus, A- 
Qua Claudia, Appia, Marcia, Julia, Cimina, Felix, VikGo, 
fo called, becaule a young girl pointed out certain veins, which 
the diggers ſollowing found a great quantity of water, Fron- 
tin. but others give a difterent account of the matter, Plin. 
xxXxi. 3. Caffiodore vii. epift. 6. made by Agrippa, Dr. liv. 14. 
as ſeveral others were, Set, Aug. 42. Dio, xIviii. 32. xlix, 14. 

2. | | | 
? X. CLOACZ, (a cLvo vel conluo, 1. e. purgo, Feſt. & Plin.) 
ſewers, drains or ſinks, for carrying off the filth of the city 
into the 'I'ber ; firſt made by 'Tarquinius rn Liv. i. 38. 
extending under the whole city, and divided into numerous 
branches; thearches which ſupported the ſtreets and buildings 
were to high and broad, that a wain loaded with hay, (vehis, 
v. -es fweni large onufta), might go below, and veſſels fail in 
"them: Hence Pliny calls them operum omnium diftu maximum, 
[uffeſſis montibus, atque urbe penfili, ſubterque navigatd, xxxvi. 
13. [There were m the ſtreets, at proper diſtances, openings 
| for the admiſſion of dirty water, or any other filth, Horat. Sat. 
it. 32. 242. which perſons were appointed always to A641 
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and alſo to keep the Chace clean, Plin. eþ. x. 41. "This was 
the more eaſily effeCted by the declivity of the ground, 4nd 
the plenty of water with which the city was ſupplied, Plir. 
XXXVIi. IG. | PEN, 

'The principal ſewer, with which the reſt communicated, 
was called CLOACA MAXIMA, the work of "Tarquinius 
vHuperbus, Liv. i. 56. Various chace were afterwards made, 
Liv, xXxXIix. 4 

The Chace at firſt were carried through the ſtreets. {per 
priblicum dufte ) ;, but 'by the want of regularity in rebuilding 
the city, after it was burnt by the Gauls, they in many pla- 
ces went under private houſes, L:v. v. 55. | 

Under the republic, the Cenſors had the charge of the 
' Cloace, but under the emperors, CurarortEs Cioacakum 
were appointed, and a tax impoſed for keeping them in repair, 
called CL.oacarRium, Ulpran. 

XI. VIA.—The public ways were perhaps the greateſt of 
all the Roman works, madewith amazing labour and expence, 
extending to the utmoſt limits of the empire, from the pillars | 
of Hercules to the Euphrates, and the ſouthern confines of 

kt. 

"The Carthaginizns are ſaid firſt to have paved {Araviſe) 
their roads with ſtones ; and after them, the Romans, 1/d, 
XV. 16, | | 

'The firſt road, which the Romans paved (muniverunt), was 
to Capua; firſt made by Appius Claudius the cenſor, the ſame 
who built the firſt aquzduct, A. U. 441, Liv. ix. 29 Eutreop. 
11. 4. afterwards continued to Brunduſium, Hora. ep. 1.18.20. 
Sat. i. 5. Tacit. Ann. ii. 30. about 350 miles, but by whom 
is uncertain, called REGina viaRUM, Stat. Sylv, ii. 2. 11. 
paved with the hardeſt flint, ſo firmly, that in ſeveral places, 
it remains entire to this day, above 2000 years; ſo broad, 
that two carriages might paſs one another, commonly how- 
ever not exceeding fourteen feet. 'The ſtones were of different 
ſizes, from one to five feet every way, but ſo artiully joined, 
that they appeared but one ſtone. "There were two frata be- 
low; the firſt fratum of rough ſtones cemented with mor- 
tar, and the ſecond of gravel; the whole about three feet thick. 

'The roads were ſo raiſed as to command a proſpect of the 
adjacent country. On each fide, there was uſually a row of 
larger ſtones, called MarGiNEs, a little raiſed, for foot paſ- 
ſengers: hence the roads were ſaid MarGrxarr, Liv. xli. 27. 

vometimes 
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Sometimes roads were only covered with gravel, (glarea), 
with a foot-path of ſtone on each ſide, 16:9. 
AuguſtusereQted a gilt pillar in the Forum, called MILLIA- 
RIUM AUREUM, Plir. ii. 5. Tac, hift. i. 73. Suet.Oth.6.Dio. 
liv. 8. where all the military ways terminated, Plut. in Galba, 
| #- 1064. The miles however were reckoned not from it, but 
| from the gates of city, 1. 154. D. de. V. S. along all the 
roads, to the limits of the empire, and marked on ſtones ; 
hence LAPIS is put for a mile ; thus, ad tertium /apidem, the 
ſame with ria millia paſſuum ab urbe, Plin, xv. 18. Liv. xxvi. 
jo. At ſmaller diſtances, there were ſtones for travellers to 
reft on, and to aſſiſt thoſe who alighted to mount their horſes, 
Plutarch. im Gracch. See p. 218. ORE ITT 
'The public ways were named either from the perſons who 
firſt laid them out, or the places to which they led : thus, 
VIA APPIA, and near it, Via NUMICIA, which alſo led to 
* Brunduſum. | | 
Via AURELIA, along the coaſt of Etruria; FLAMINIA 
to Artminum and Aquileia; CASSIA, in the middle between 
theſe two, through Etruria to Mutina, Cic., Phil. xii g. Cat. 
ii. 4. ALMILIA, which led from Arimiuum to Placentia, Liv. 
RAXIX. 2, 
Via PRANESTINA, to Prene/fe; TIBURTINA, vel 
TIBURS, to Tibur, Horat. Sat. 1. 6. 108. OSTIENSIS, to 
Oftia; LauRENTIN&, to Laurentum, Plin. ep. 1. 16. SALA- 
'R14, fo called, becauſe by it the Sabines carried falt from 
fea, Feſtus, Martial. iv. 64. 18. LaTina, &c. 
'Fhe principal roads were called PUBLICLA, vel MiLiTa- 
RES, con/ulares, vel praterie ; as among the Greeks, g:omun:, 
i. &, regie ; the leſs frequented roads, PRIVATE, agrariz, 
vel vicinales, quia ad agros et vicos ducunt, Ulpian. 
 'The charge of the public ways was intruſted only to men 
of the higheſt dignity, Plin. Ep. v. 15. Auguſtus himſelf 
undertook the charge of the roads round Rome, and appoint- 
ed two men of Prztorian rank, to pave the roads, each. of 
. whom was attended by two lictors, Do. liv. 8. 
: From the principal ways, there were crofſs-roads, which led 
to ſome noted place, to a country v//a, or the like, called DI- 
VERTICULA, Suet. Ner. 48. Plin. 31. 3. f. 25. Serv. ad 
£a. ix. 379. which word 1s put alfo for the inns along the 
_ . public reads, Liv. i. 51. Donat. in Ter. Eun. w. 2. 7. hence 
'for a digreſhon+from the principal ſubjeQ, Ziv. ix. 17. Fuve- 
nad. XV. 72» | ee 2 B 
| Hut 
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But places hear the road where travellers reſted, (qu5 diver-= 
terent ad requieſcendum),are commonly called DIVERSORIA, 
whether belonging to a friend, the ſame with Hoſþ7tia, Cic. 
Fam, vi. 19. or purchaſed on purpoſe, 1d. vii. 23. or hired, 
(meritoria), then properly called Caueoxa, Horat. Ep. i. 11. 
12, or TABERNZ DIVERSORi#, Plant. Truc. iii. 2. 29. and the 
keeper, (1nflitor), of ſuch a place, of an inn or tavern, CAU- 
PO; thoſe who went to it, DivERsoREs, Cic. Inven, i. 4. 
Divin. 27, Hence commorandi natura diverſorium nobis, non 
habitandi dedit, 1d. Sen. 23. | 

In later times, the inns or ſtages along the roads, were call- 
ed MANSIONES; commonly at the diſtance of half a day's 
Journey from one another, See p. 371. and at a leſs diſtance, 
places for relays, called MU'FA'TIONES, where the public 
OR ( publici curſores, vel VEREDARN), changed hor 
ſes. * | | 
'Theſe horſes were kept in conſtant readineſs, at the ex- 
. pence of the emperor, but could only be uſed by thoſe em- 
ployed on the public fervice, without a particular permiſſion 
notified to the inn-keepers by a diploma, Plin, Ep. x. 14. 121. 
'The Romans had no public poſts, as we have. 

The firſt invention of public couriers is aſcribed to Cyrus, 
Fenophon. Cyrop. viii. p. 496. Edit. Hutchinſon. Auguſtus hrft 
introduced them among the Romans, Suet. Aug. 49. Plutarch. 
Galb. But they were employed only to forward the public 
diſpatches or to convey political intelligence, Plin. Fp. x. 
120, It is ſurpriſing they were not ſooner uſed for the pur- 
poſes of commerce. and private communication. Lewis x1. fir{t 
eſtabliſhed them in France, in the year 1474; but it was not. 
till the 1ſt of Charles Il. ann, 1669, that the poſt-office was 
ſettled in England by aCt of Parliament, Rapin. vol. 2. 622. 
ol. ed. and three years after, the revenues ariſing irom it, waen 
ſettled on the Duke of York, amounted'only to, 20,000 L. 
1d. 680, © Ie 

_ Near the public ways, the Romans placed their ſepulchres; 
. Bee þ. 467. © EC ng 
The ſtreets of the city were alſo called VL, the croſs- 
' ftreets, Viz TRANSVERSE, Cic. Verr. iv, 53. thus, Via SACRA, 
Horat. Sat. i. 9. Nova, Ovid. Faft. vi. 395. &c. paved with 
| Aint, Juvenal. tti. 270. yet uſually dirty, 1d. 247. Mart. vii. 
Go. 6. v. 23. 6. 5 | =. 
The Roman ways were ſometimes dug through mountains, 
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_- ROMAN AN'TIQUITIES. 


| and Naples z and carried over the broadeſt rivers by bridges, 


(hence facere pontem in fluvio; fluvium ponte jungere, vel com- _ 
mittere; pontem fluvio imponere, indere vel i injicere.) 

'The ancient bridges of Rome were eight in number : 1. 
Pens SUBLICTUS, vel Z£milius, ſo called, becauſe firſt made 
of wood, (from fubbict, ſtakes, Liv. 1, 34.) and afterwards of 
tone by ZAmilius Lepidus; fome xe, 1b of it {till remain at 
the foot of Mount Aventine : 2 Pons FABRICIUS, which 


| led to an iſle in the 'Tiber, (i//a), firſt built of ſtone, A. 


- 


692, Div. 37. 45. And 3. CESTIUS, which led from the 
iſland : 4. SENATORIUS, vel Pala nar, near mount Pala- 
tine ; ſome arches of it are {till ſtanding: 5. Pons JANICULTI, 
vel -aris, ſo named, becauſe it led to the Faniculum; ſtill ſtand- 
ing: 6. Pons 'TRIUMPHALIS, which thoſe who triumphed 
paſſed in going to the Capital ; only a few veſtiges of it re- 
main : 7. Pons ZAELITUS, built by Elius Hadrianus {till 
itanding; the largeſt and moſt beautiful bridge in Rome : 8. 
Pons MILVIUS, "vichout the city ; now called Ponte molle. 
There are ſeveral bridges on the Ani or Teverone; the moſt 
conſiderable of which is Pons NaRs1s, {ſo called, becauſe re- 
built by the Eunuch Narſes, after it had been deſtroyed by 
Totila, king of the Goths. 


About ſixty miles from Rome on the Flaminian way in 


_ the country of the Sabines, was Pons NARNIENS1s, which j Join- 


ed two mountains, near Narnia, or Narni, over the river 


Nar, built by Auguſtus, of ſtupendous height and ſize; 


veſtiges of it ſeal remain, one arch entire, above 100 feet 


high. 


" But the moſt magnificent Roman bridge, and perhaps the 
moſt wonderful ever made in the world, was the bridge of 
'Frajanover the Danube raiſed on twenty piers of hewn-ſtone, 
150 feet from the foundation, ſixty feet broad, and 170 feet 
diſtant from one another, extending 1n length about .a mile. 
But this itupendous work was demoliſhed by the ſucceeding 
empenys Hadrian, who ordered the upper part and the arches 
to be taken down, under pretext that it might not ſerve as, a 


_ paſſage to the Barbarians, if they ſhould become maſters of it z 


Dio. lvin. 13. but in reality, as ſome writers ſay, through envy; 
becauſe he deſpaired of being able to raiſe. any work compa- 


"Fable to it. Some of the pillars are till ſtanding. 


There was a bridge at Nifl mes(Nemauſum), i in France, which 


 fupported an aquzduet over the-river Gardon, conſiſting. of 
three rows of arches; ſevcral of which {till remain entire, and 


L-: os." ure 
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are eſteemed one of the moſt elegant monuments of Roman 
magnificence. 'The ſtones are of an extraordinary ſize, ſome 
of them twenty feet long; ſaid to have been joined together, 
without cement, by ligaments of iron. 'The firſt row of arch- 
es was 438 feet long; the ſecond, -46 3: the third and higheſt, 
805 3 the height of the three from the water, 182 fee. 

In the time of 'Trajan, a noble bridge was built over the 
Tagus, or 'Tayo, near Alcantara in Spain; part of which is 
ſill ſtanding. It conſiſted of fix arches, eighty feet broad each, 
and ſome > them 200 feet high above the water, extending in 
length 660 feer. 

* The largeſt ſingle arched bridge known, is over the river 
Elaver, or Allier, in France called Pons veteris Brivatis, near 
the city Brioude, in Avergne, from Briva, the name of a bridge 
among the antient Gauls. 'The pillars ſtand on rw rocks, 
at the diſtance of 195 feet. 'The arch is eighty-four feet high 
above the water. | | | 

_ Of temporary bridges, the moſt famous was that of Czſar 
over the Rhine, conſtructed of wood, Caf. B. G. iv. 17. 

The Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, joined 
to one another, Ce/. B. G. 1. 12. vill. 14. Flor. 1. 5. and ſome- 
times of empty caſks or leathern bottles, Herodian. viti. Zozim. 

li, Lucan, iv. 420. as the Greeks, Xenoph, Cyr. iii, - 


LIMITS of the EMPIRE. 


HE limits which Auguſtus ſet to the Roman Empire, and 

in his teſtament, adviſed his ſucceſſors not to go beyond, 
Tacit. Ann. i. 11. Dio. lvi. 33- & 41. were the Atlantic Ocean 
on the weſt, and the Euphrates on the eaſt ; on the north, 
the Danube and the Rhine; and on the ſouth, the cataracts 
. of the Nile, the deſerts of Africa and Mount Atlas; including 
the whole Mediterranean ſea, and the belt part of the then 
known world. So that the Romans were not without founda- 
tion called RERUM DoMIN1, Virg. A. 1. 282. and Rome, 
LUX ORBIS TERRARUM, ATQUE ARX OMNIUM GENTIUM, Cic. 
Cat, iv. 6. TERRARUM DEA GENTIUMQUE Roma, CUI PAR 
EST NIHIL, ET NIHIL SECUNDUM, Mart. xii. 8. CAPUT ORBIS 
TERRARUM, Liv. i. 16. XXl. 30. CAPUT RERUM, T act. 
hift. ii. 32. DoMina RoMa, Horat. od. iv. 14. 44. PRINCEPS 
£ 4 D 2 URBILUM, 
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URBIUM, 1[d. il. 13. REGIA, Z#p. i. 7. 44. PULCHERRIMA 
RERUM, Virg. G. 11. 534. MaxIMA RERUM, 47. vii. 602. 
Sed que de f Th totum crrcumſpicit orbem montibus, IMPERII 
Roma defirmgue, i. e, principum v, imperatorum LocUs, Ovid. 
Trift, 1. 4. 69. a Eng db ay £0 
Agreeably to the advice of Auguſtus, few additions were 
made to the empire after his time. Trajan ſubdued Dacia, 
north of the Danube, and Meſopotamia and Armenia, eaſt of 
the Euphrates, Eutrop. viii. 2, The ſouth of Britain was re- 
duced. by Oftorius under Claudius, and the Roman dominion 
was extended to the firth of Forth and the Clyde, by Agricola, 


under Domitian, Tacit. Agric, 23. But what is remarkable, 


the whole force of the empire, although exerted to the utmoſt. 
under Severus; one of its moſt warlike Princes, could not to- 
tally ſubdue the nation of the Caledonians, whoſe invincible 
ſerocity in defence of freedom, (DEVoTA MORTI PECTORA LI- 
BERA, Herat. gd. iv. 14. 18.) at laſt obliged that emperor, af- 
ter granting them peace, to ſpend near two years in DU INgs 
with incredible labour, a wall of ſolid ſtone, twelve feet high, 
and eight feet thick, with forts and towers, at proper diſtances, 
and 3 rampart and ditch, from the Solway firth, to the mouth 
of the Tyne, above ſixty-eight miles, to repreſs their in- 
roads. | | 

The wallof Severus iscalled by fome Murvs, andby others, 
VALLUM. Opartianus ſays it was 8o miles lang, in vita Sever, 
18. & 22. Eutropius makes it only 32 miles, viii. 19. See alſo 


Victor, epiz. xx. 4. Orofius, vii. 17. Herodian, iti. 48. Beda, 


if. i. 5. Caſſiodorus, Chronicon. Cambden p. 607. edit. 1594. 


Gordon's Itinerary, c. 7.—9. p, 65.93. Gough's tranſlation 


of Cambden, v, iu. p, 211. 
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Inauguratio 
Inaures 
Incendiaru 
Inceſtus 
Incilia 
 Inciti 


Incud1 reddere verſus 


Indictio 
Indigetes 


Inducere nomen_ 


Induſfium 
Infames 
Inferiz 
Infulz 
Ingenui 
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Injurize 240 
Inoculatio _Þ 
In procinQu $57 
Inquilinus 53 234 
Inſitio | 545 
Inſulze $2, 519 
Inſtita 412 
Inſtitores $74 
Inſtituta 224 
Inteſtabiles 266 
Interceſho tribunorum, 12,89, 
137 
Interpretes 86 
Interrex prodebatur 83, 1o1, 
Iol, IO7 
Interregnum 107 
InterdiQta 123 
Ifelaſtici ludz 343 
Iter 5L 
Jamiculum $602 
Jani templum 566 
Janitor 520 
Janua $19 
Janus 283 
Jentaculum _ 434 
Judex quzſtionis 258 
Judicem ferre . 245 
Judices 124, 242 358 
Pedane1 247 
Judicem ferre ei 245 
—— — ejerare ib 
Judicia :-—*IY8 
Jugerum $03, 537 
Jugum . 523, 530, 546, 557 
Jumentum | -227 
Juniores 89 
Jurare in leges 106, 193 
Jureceſho | 54 
JurifdiCtio 225 
Jurati homines 264 
Jusjurandum 347 
; Jus 
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Jus Flianum, Flavianum &c.' 
.36J 
— applicationis 76 
— cenſus 62 
— Civitatis 43 
— honorariwum 122 
—— honorum 65 
— 1maginum 31 
— Ttalicum 68 
— Latui 67 


— mMiuitie 


— Quiritium 44 
— rCelationis primz, QC. 

| 3 
— {acrorum 66 
— ſuffragu 43s O5 
— tributorum _ ib 
— trium liberorum - 212 
Tus and Lex, &c. 182 
Fuſta funebria 474 
Juſtitium 486 
Juſtus equitatus 366 

K. 
Kalende 329 
Kalendares faſti 292 
L. 

Lacerna 418 
Lacus 453 
Lena 418 
Lana $22 
Laniſta 344 

| Lapfus rotarum 408 
Laquearia | 529 
Lares 284, 460, 479 
Larve | 479 
Latifundia 543. 
Latinitas 67 
Latus clavus_ 
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Laudatio 267, 478 
Laureatz fores 520 
Lautumiz 272 
LeCtice 475z 550 
LeCtiſternium 321 
Lectus 435 
funebris 472 
Legati | 160, 370 
Czſaris 166 


Legatio libera 21, 160, 205 


Lege agere 226 
Leges Curiatze 156 
duodecim tabularum, 
157, 180, 186 
Regiz I56 
. Tabellarize 92 
Legem ferre, &c. 86, 94 
Legiones I, 361, 366 
Legitimi liberi 462 
Leguleius 228 
Lex annalis Iog 
— Curiata 78 
— Regia 25 
Libatz dapes 444 
Libatio 322 
Libelli Imperatoris 25, 222 
>" 512 
Libellus 262 
Liber | 506 
Liber! | 34 
Liberti et Libertini ib&6 
Libitinari 472 
Libra 490 
Librartia et -um 516 
Librarius 512, 51g 
Librator 574 
Libripens 48 
Licer1 235 
Licitator 234 
Licia 523 
Lictores 
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Ligo 536 Majeſtatis crimen 126, 163 
Ligulz 419 209 
Limz labor cog Malleoli 545 
Limites 547 Malus 403 
—— agrorum 209, 211 Manceps 51, 64, 284 
Linteones 522 Mancipatio 53 
Linum 540 Mancipia 35 
Lira 537 Mancipi res 51 
Lirare ib Mandata 223 
Litare 485 Manes 479, 482 
Litera triſtis 268 Mangpones 35 
Litera ſalutaris ib Manipulus 366 
Literz 513 Manſio 371, $T9--. 
Litigatores 229 Manuleatus 416 
Lituus 299, 375 Manumiſſio 40 
Litis conteſtatio . 246 Manum conſerere 231 
Lixz 373 Manus injeCtio 230 
Locuples | 533 Mappa et mantile 439 
Lodix 437 - Marga 44s 
Lorica 368 Margaritz 51, 425 
Luceres 26, 95 Marginari 573 
Luctus 486 Maritare ordines 212 
Lugubria ſumere 487 Marſupium 416 
Ludi Circenſes _ 339 Maſtign 37 
{cenic1 351 Matronz 462 
—— ſeculares 339 Mauſoleum | 487 
ſtati - 338 Medimnus 405 
Ludus 'Trojz. . 3243 Medicare fuco 522 
Luna 284 Mediaſtinus 37 
Luperci 312 Membrana 507 
Luftrum ' 6, 82 Menſz 438 
condere 83, 132 Mephitis 288 
Mercenarit 37 
| M. Merenda 434 
Macellum 569g Met 340 
Macrocolla 507 Metatores "472 
Mzxnianum | 340 Metropolis I50 
Magitſter collegit 298 Militares tribuni TOI 
equitum 155 Millarumm 50J 
: ſocietatis 27 ———— aureum 576 
Magiſtratus i103 Mimus 356 
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Mina 

Miniſtri 
Mirmillones 
Miſho honeſta 
Ynominiola, &c. 
Miftus | 
Micare digitis 
Mitrz 

Mittere mappam 
Modius 

 Moneta 

Monilia 
Monopodium 
Morbus comitialis 
Mors 


Movere e ſenatu 


Mul&ta 

Muli Martiant 
Muho 

Mulfum 
Multatittum argentum 
 Mundus muliebris 
Munerarius 
Municipia 

Munus gladiatorium 
Muſe 

Museum 


Muſtum 


Nznia 
Nardum 
Nauclerus 
Naumachia 
Nautz 
Navales ſ{ocit 
Navis magiſter 
EXCrcCitor 
Naviculariam facere 
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Navalia 4055s 409 
Naves ſutiles 398 
— aCtuarie 400 
caudicariz 399 
——— Liburnz, &c. 4AO1 
longz et onerariz 399 
tectz 403 
Navarchi | 306 
Next | 453 213 
Noblles and Novi 3I 
 Nomen 38 
Nomenclator ' &o 
Nomina facere 501 
Nonz 329 
Notaru 176, 510, 51G 
Notz 2 176, 187 
Nove tabulz "a6 
Novalis, V. -C $37 
Novellz 224 
_ Novendiale 485 | 
_ Nubere 464 
Nuces fpargere 467 
Nubilarium 542 
Nummus 493 
Nummularit GO 
Nuntiatio _ 88 
Nuncupatio teftamenti 57 
Nundine 84, 203, 330 
Nuptiz 462, 459 
Nymph 279, 288 
Nymphzum _ 567 
O. 
Obrxrati | 45 
—_— 89 
olus * A72 | 
| Obruſfa | Tree +4 
Obſtrigilla 420 
Ocrez 368 
OXctophoros $51 


Officium 
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Officium 112, 365 Paraſanga 503 
CEnopolium 452 Parapherna 46x 
Officina \ $16 Parasemon 4OoT 
Onus militum 377 Parentalia 485 
Opera una, &c. 538 Parricidz I99, 274 
Opiſtographus glo Partes navis 402 
Optimates 31 Partiarii gay - 
Optiones 370 Paſſus 503 
Oraculum or Patibulum 180 
Oram ſolvere 405 Patres minorum et majorum - 
Orcheſtra 7, 360 gentium 2 
Orcini ſenatores 40 Conſcripti | 3 
Ordines remorum 400 Patrici 2 
Oſcines 388, 298 Patrimi & matrimi 460 
_ Oſtia 409 Patroni 30, 202 
Oftiarius 520 Pauſarius 407 
Oſtraciſmus 269 Pavimenta 529 
Ora 3409 Pecuarius 64 
Ovatio 390 Pecten 523 
_ Ovile 92 Peculatus 163 
P Peculium 38, 47 
Pzdagogi 37, 511 Pecunia 491 
Pagani 65, 74 Pedanet judices 247 
Palangze 407 Pedarii ſenatores +... rob 
Paleſtrz 343, 568 Pedes velorum 403 
Palatium 561 Pegmata 349 
Palea 543 Penates 284 
Pales 288 Pentathlum 342 
Palilia 1, 335 Penula 419 
Palmus 50Z Perduellio 83 
Palimſeſtos 5og Peregrini SY * AY, 
Palla 412 Pergamena 507 
Palladium 276 Periſcelis 419 
Paludamentum 371 Perones A2L 
' Palus, v. -aria 376, 449 Per xs et SEIIOY 47, 48351 
Palare vites 546 Peremptorium ediftum 123 
Pancratiaſtz £68 Pes 503 
PandeCtz 223 Petaſus 422 
Pantheon 319, 528, 565 Petauriſtz 357 
Pantomimi 3 50 agg 220 
| Papyrus 50 etorritum 554 
| | ad 4 4 F Pharos 
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Pharos 409 
Pyrrhiche | '312 
Pila 440 
Pilani 366 
Pilentum 533 
Pileus | 422 
Pinatheca 525 
Piſtrinum 37 
Pittacia | 454 
Plagiari 200 
Plauſtrum 554 
Plauſus 357 
Plebiſcita 98, 181, 188 
Plebs 29 
Pleiades 559 
Plutei 396 
Porculeta 548 
Pocula 454 
Podium 347 
Poenz militares | J91 
Pollicem premere et vertere 
Z3® 
PollinCtores 472 
 Pomxrium + 73, 563 
Pomona 287 
Pondo 496 
Pontes O02, 216 
Pontifex Maximus 291 
Pontifices 289 
Popz 319, 322 
Poppzanum | 424 
Populares REL + 
Populi Fund =. 
 Populiſcita 181 
 Porca | - WP 
Porta ”2 
Portz caſtrorum 372 
—— Rome 562 
Porticus 441, 570 
Portiſculus 407 
Portitor 63, 288 
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Portorium 63 
Portus | 409 
Poſca 393 
Poſticum 521 
Poſtliminium 66 
Poſtulationes 326 
Poteſtas | "8, 104 
Potitii et Pinari 313 
PrefeCtus annonz I50 
——— aquarum 574 
m————  Cclerum 107 
_— — Claſſis TSL 
— militaris zrarii 158 
——  morum 133 
_— pretorio I49 
——  vigium IST 
— Urbi, as” 148 
Preceptor $11 
Precinctus 416 
Prizcones 177 
Fredes - -- 64, 254 
Prxdia libera, &c. 52 
—— urbana 
—— cenſui cenſendo 69, Bos | 
Prefe&ti 370 
PrefeCturz | 74 
Prefice 476 
Premia militaria 384 
Przpetes 88, 298 
Przzxnomen 32 
Prerogativa _ 90 
Pretores 103, 108, I1g 
Pretorii | I19 
Pretorianorum' caftra $363 
Pretorium | 372 
Przvaricatio 270, $37 
Prandium | 413 
Prata __ 
Prelum 452 
Priapus 234 
+ ſententiz 16 
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Reus 87 
Rex Sacrorum 309 
Rheda | 554 
'Ricinium 413 
Ridimicula 405 
Rogatio 255 
Rogatores . 93 
Rogare legem, &Cc. 94 
Rogus 4S1I 
Romania 15 
Roſtra 77, 424» 572 
' Rubrica 223, 424, $15 
Rudiari1 | 350 
Runcatio £39 

| 5 
Saburra 40g 
HSaccus 452, 453 
Hacer 94, 130 
Sacroſancti 134, 142 
Sacramentum 233, 304 
Sagittaril 307 
Dagum | 371, 419 
| Sal et ſalinum 445 
Salices gd. $40 
Salii | 311 
Salutatores 200 
Handanapila 475 
Harcophagus 482 
Harculatio 539 
Sarculum | 536 
Sarracum | $55 
Satio = $39 
 Satiſdare 233 
Satura lex > 94 
Saturnalia 330, 413 
DAtyre 352 
Scalmus 402 
Scamna VET a $37 
_ Scandulz 518 


OCapus 507 
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Scarificatio 538 
Scena 359 
Scnbe 125, 176 
Scrinium GIN 
Scripta duodecim 457 
Scriptura 64, 70 
SCriptuarius 64 
vcribere nummos 5OI 
vcutula - 545 
Scutum 367 
vectatores 200 
SeCtio & ſeCtores 45 
Decuris dolourata 536 
Seges 538 
Segeſtre | 437 
Segmentum 425 
cella 550 
curulis IO5, 552 
Semones 287 
Sententia maxime frequens 
: 4>/ I 7 
Seniores 80 
Senacula 9 
Senatus | $- 
—— legitimus AS. 
Senatus conſultum 13, 17, 23 
Sentina ae” - 
Sepelire 474 
HEPES "RUE 
Heptemtrio 555 
Septemviri epulonum 2307 
Septum | ' 92, 99 
Sepulchra 473, 482, 488 
vequeſtres wy 86 
vere RY 
Serica veſtis 426 
oO HERE | 334 
DServitus 273 
Servitutes , 53 
veſtertium 495 
Seltertius 493» 495, 497 
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Sexagenaril 92, 167 
Sibyllini libr1 305 
Sicaril | 126, 199 
vigle 187 
Sigma 438 
Signa 379 
Signiferi 370 
Signum pugn# 381 
Silicernium ©. "65 
Silentium _ 88 
Smegmata 424 
Socci 421 
Sodales Titi + 
SS 284 
Solaria 3321s $27 
Sole 420, 421 
Solidus 494 
Solum 439 
Sordida veſtis 256 
DOrs 500 
Sortes | 3Zo1, 458 
Sortit10 90, 203 
Spectio 88 
Specularia | | $529 
Speculatores 4277 
Speculum _, 423 
Spinthes 426 
Splenium _ 425 
Sphzriſterium _ 441 
Spolia opima 386 
Spoliarium ---- 20 
Spond# 437 
Sponſio 233, 235» 237 . 
Sponſores 254 
Sponſus, & ſponſalia 463 
Sportula 74, 415 
Sportulz _— 
Stadia Oy. 567 
Stadium 503 
Htamen | _ $23 
Stationes | 1375 
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Sterquilinium 535 
Stibadium 438 
Stigmatias 37 
Stilus "-:JOGz JT 
Stimulus 558 
Stipendiarii 70 
Stips 492 
otipulatio 231, 235, 463 
Stipulator & aſtipulator 235 
Stillicidium 53 
Stola | Wy :. 
Stolones 544 
Stragula veſtis 437 
Stramen "1 RP 
Strenz $6, 492 
Strigare | 537 
Strigilis 443. 
Strophium | 426 
guaſor legis 86 
Subſellia 41, 124 
Subſcriptio cenſoria 129 
Subſcriptores 260 
Subſignani 33r 
Subſortiri judicem 263 
Subtemen $23 
Subucula -  .418 
Succollare SOT 
Sudarium — 419 
Sudatoria | 443 
Sufftio 484 
Sulci 538, 5375 544 
Suovetaurila 82 
SuPpPpara 404 
Supplicatio | 32T 
gurcult . | $45 
Sylvanus 287 
Symbolum .-. 420 
Symbolam dare 429 
Syngrapha 236, 511 
Synthelis 413, 444 
'Tabellarius 
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_ Tabhellarius + 510, Gig. 
Taberna © 516 

Fabemaculum _ 87, 299 
Tablinum 521 
Tabulz | 266 
- accepti & expenh 
GOL 
Tabularium 19 
Fabulata 53 
Falentum 495 

Lalt 457 
Talo 272 
Tarpeius 561 
Tatienſes 26, 95 
Terminus _ , -/ 
'Tegulz to 
Tela | 523 
Tempeſtivum convivium 433 
Templa 299, . ZOO 
'Teruncius 484 
Teſlella 545, 529 
Teflera 375, 446 
hoſpitalitatts 446 
Tefſeram confringere 1b 
Tefiere 457 
Teſtz | 453 
'Feſtamentum 57 
Teſtes 265 
 Teſtimonium denunciare 1b 
Teſtudines 394, 396 
Textores 522 
Thalamegt AOI 
"Fheatrum 358 
'Fhenſa 553 
Therme 442 
Tholus 528 
Thranitz 400 
Tibize 356 
Tibialia 419 
Tirocinium: 415 
Tirones 415 
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Titulus 35, 454, 488 
Toga 411 
pexa 412 
— pretexta 196, 413 
pulla 413 
virilis 414 
Toilere filium 47 
'Fomentum 437 
Tonſores 432 
Topiarit 531 
Toptariam facere 531 
Torcular 452 
Toreumata 455 
'Torus, et -al 437 
'Trabea r06, 299 
'Fraha 552 
'Trama | 524 
'Tranfſlatitia edicta 121, 161 
TranſveQtio equitum 27 
Tragzdia 354 
'Triarn 366 
Tribunal 623 
Tribula 542 
'Tribunus Celerum 107 
'Tribuni comitiati & rufuli 
y- 193 
militares 101, 193 
| 3608 
— — laticlayi 9369, 417 
militares 1ol, 193 
legionarlt © 2, 193 
| plebis 134 
Tribus 95 
Tributa - 
Triclnium | 436 
Frilix 523 
Trinum Nundinum 84 
Tripudium 88 
'Tripus 306 
Triticum 539 
Triumphus 387 
'Friumvitt 
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Triumviri capitales 147 
— ——— menſariu, &c. 158 
_ militum conſular! 
poteſtate IO1, 157 
— —— monetales 147 
——— octurn. 148 


- _ reipublice conſti- 


tuend:z 102. 
; 15997 
_ Trochus & turbo +: 441 
'Tropza ' $72 
Tuba | 375 
'Tumultus 363 


Tumulus inanis 470, 488 


Tunica 416 
palmata 417 
—— recta 417 
 Tunicati . 417 
"Curma 26 
'Furres 396 
'Cutela 401 
— legitima 62 
'Tutores 60 
Tympanum 556 
CRE gs 2 
Udones 421 
Umbilicus 5IO 
Vltrotributa 130 
Umbo 412 
Umbrez | 437 
Uncia G1, 490, 500 
_ Unguenta 444 
Unguentarius 443 
Univara 470 
UVrbes 72 
Urna S275 483 
Urſa major 555 
Uſucaptio 54 
Uſura $500 
Uſurpatio 54 
I -- -- 459 


Uſusfructus 
Uti rogas 
Utres 

Uva 

Uxor 


V 
Vacatio militiz 
Vacantia bona 
Vacuna 

Vades 

Vallum 

Valve 

Vale 


 Vaſariam 


Vaticanus 
VeCtigales . 
Vectigalia 
VeCtores 
Vehes 
Vehicula 
Vela 
Velites 
Vellum 
Venalitit 
Venatio 


 Venti 


Ventilabrum 
Verbera 
Vergiliz 
Vernz 

Ver Sacrum 
Vervactum 
Verſuram facere 
Veſpillones 
Veſtes variz 
Veſtibulum 
Veſtis ſervilis 
Veto 
Vexillum 


Vexillarii 
Via 
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Vie 575 
—— ACC 378 
—— Caſtrorum 374 
Viaticum 160 
Viatores 8, 179 
Viceſima 64 
Victoriati nummi 493 
Vicarius ſervi 38 
Videtur fecifſe 267 
Villa et villius 530, 533 
Viminalis mons - 003 
Vinaceus acinus "$47 
Vincula 271 
Vindemia 547 


Vindex, v. expromiſſer 45 
Vindicatio, v. vindiciz 230, 


232 
Vindida 40 
_ Vinez 452, 546 


Vrrgines Veſtales 
Viſceratio 
Vitrea ſpecularia 


Vittz 


Viviradices 


Volones 
Volſellz 
Volumen 
Vomitoria 


Vomunt ut edant 


Vota 


Xenia 
Xyſtus 


Zeta 
Zona 


Zotheca 
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PROPER NAMES and THINGS, 


 JECUSER, in a criminal 
trial 260 
Attions, real, 230 perſonal, 
2343 penal, 239 z mixt 
| Page 242 
Admiral, of the fieet 151 
Advocates, ſometimes hired 
perſons to applaud them 
while ſpeaking 249 
Ediles, plebeian and curule 
I42 
Egypt, prediftionconcerning, 
164; LEgyptian year, 330 


neas 287 
LEolus 289 
 ſculaprus 281 
Aﬀronts, puniſhed 240 


' Agriculture, encouraged 532 
Agrippa, his advice to Auguſ- 
- tus, 168 ; builds the Pan- 
theon, 319; 565 4 and the 
harbour of M; iſenum, 406 z' 
conſtructs pillarsin the Cir- 
cus, 340z and ſeveral aque- 
_ ducts 574 
Allies, forces of, how raiſed 
_ and ſupported, 365; where 
' poſted, 370; in the camp, 


4 G 


atid why, 373 ; on march, 
376; and in battle, Page 378 
Altars, 320; a place of re- 
fuge ibs 
Amalthea, the ſibyl 304 
Ambuſtus, his daughters oc= 
| eaſion an important change 
in the government IG 
Animals, how yoked, 552; 
and driven 558 
Amnals, how compoſed 293 
Annalis, L. Villius, propoſes 
a law, to regulate theage for | 
enjoying ofhces 105, 318 
Antonius, C, expelled from 
the ſenate 7 
Antonias, M. blamed for his 
 marriage,462;offersacrown 
to Czſar, 293, 313; his 
profuſion 498 


Apicius, his luxury and as 


| 484 
Apollo, names of 281 
Appeal, liberty of 109, 252 
Aqueduts, 442, 573 
Arches, triumph $72 


Aſſemblies of the people, 76; 

by oy toy 97 ; by euros, 

78 ; by tribes, 95 3 Fo 
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» off by what, 89z manner 
of holding the afſemblies by 
centurics, 89 3 by tribes, 

| Page 98 


Aſhes and bones- of the dead, 


how gathered, 483 ;z and 


_ depoſited, 1." 484 
Aſian fone, cofhins of, 484 
Athletic games 312 
Autftion, form of 55 
Augurs 296, 304 


Auguſius reforms the ſenate, 
63 limits the time of its 
mecting, 103 regulates the 
C;mitia, 100; gives his vote 
as any ordinary citizen, 
101; becomes maſter of the 


empire, 103, 168; declines 


the title of Cenſor, 133 3 
inveſted with the 'Tribuni- 
tian power, I41 3 rejects 
the dictatorſhip, 1543 con- 
ſults with Agrippa and Mrz- 
cenas about reſigning his 
power, 168; makes a new 
| partition of the provinces, 
165 ; and firſt appoints fa- 
laries to the provincial ma- 
gittrates, 167, 318 3 his de- 
ſcendants might have long 
enjoyed the ſovereignty; if 
he had poſſeſſed the wiſdom 
to impoſe on himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors proper re- 
{traints againlt the abufe of 
ower, 168; artfully eſta- 
bliſhes his authority, 1693 
| titles conferred on him, 
169; power granted to him, 
I71 ; altars erefted to him, 
1733 vows made for his 
ſafety, 174 3 rules at firft 
with great moderation, +26, 


gradually enlarges his pow-- 
er, tb. ſo humbled the ſpi- 
rit ofthe Romans, that they 
never after made any joint 
effort to recover their liber- 
ty, 175 3 allows only parti- 
cular perſons to anſwer on 
queſtions of law, and obli- 
ges the judges to follow 
their opinion, 190 3 chan- 
ges the mode of enacting 
laws, 322; aflumes the of- 
fice of Pontifex Maximus, 
2953 his ſuperſtition, 321; 
the month Augult called 
from his name, and why, 
327; this done by an or- 
der of the people, 171; 
reſtricts the licence of di- 
vorces, 469 ;z ſtations fleets 
in different places, 406; his 
ring, 428; wears ſeveral tu- 
nics, 418; did not ſhave till 
twenty five, 430; ſometimes | 
clipped his beard, and ſome- 
times ſhaved, 431 3 the fum 
he received in legacies, 4973 
a Civic crown and two lau- 
rel brarichesſet up before his 
gate,385,520; putstodeath 
ſome who refuſed to enliſt, 
362; refuſes the title of Do- 
minus, $115 adorns Rome, 
518 ; his vanity on recover- 
ivg from the Parthians the 
ſpoils taken from Craſſus, 
$65; his death, 169; his 
tomb | 48 


 Auſpices, manner of taking 89 
Ln, 


Bachelors, puniſhment of 212 
Lacchus, 284 ; his orgies, 76. 
feſtival of _ 334 
de Sloth. 54 Badges 


of PROPER NawEs and Taixcs. 603 


Badges of the ſenators, 7 ; 
Equites, 27 5 kings, 106 3 


Conſuls, 108; Prztor, 123; 
and Emperors Page 174 


Bail, form of | 228 
Ball, game of, 440; of four 

kinds, ib 
Barbers, firſt introduced from 
Dicily | - 430 
_ Baths, of different kinds, 439 z 
firſt built, 442; parts of, 76, 
time and manner of bathing 


443 
Beard, how ſhaven 430 


Belt or girdle, when uſed416 


Bears, conſtellation of 555 
Bibulus, weak conduct of, 204 
Bonds, uſed in all important 

contracts 236 
exchanged between Au- 

guſtus and Antony, &c. 239 
Bona Dea, feſtival of 335 
Books, kinds of 509 
Bootes, conſtellation of 555 
Bracelets © = 4&6 
Breeches, not worn by the Ro- 

mans 342, 419 
Bridges, number of 578 
Burning the dead, cuſtom of, 

whence derived and when 


.dropt, 473 3 what perſons 


were not burnt, i». why for- 
bidden in the city 479 


Burial, places of 480 
Buying and ſelling, form of 
234, 230 


Ceſar, Fulius, vilifies the au- 
thority of the ſenate, 23 3 
abridges the rights of the 
people, 100 ; oppreſles the 


liberty of his country, 1023. 


province appointed to him 


by the ſenate, 114; redu- 
ces the power of the con-. 
ſuls, 117; made perpetual 


dictator, 118, 154; makes 
a review of the people, 138; 
his pretext for croſſing the 
Rubicon, 137, 141 3 his po- 


pular laws, 204 3 propoſ- 


ed arranging all the laws, 
200; an inſtance of his 
ſurpriſing preſence of mind, 
301; warned of his death, 
224; regulates the year, 
328; the ſaying of Syl- 
la concerning him, 416; 
divorces Pompeia, and why, 
468; his attention to dreſs, 
416, 420; why pleaſed with 

a laurel crown, 422; hisring, 
428 ; his debts and bribes, 
498; manner of writing his 
letters to the ſenate, 512 3 
about things he wiſhed to 
keep ſecret, 515 3 murder- 
ed in the ſenate houſe, 
102, 422; a temple and 
prieſts conſecrated to him, 
273, 313 3 ſenators ſlain at 
his altar 326 
Cadmus, brought letters into 
Greece 506 
Calpurnia, the dream of 528 
Camp, form of 372 
Candidates, their dreſs and 
manner of canvathng, 85 3 


how elected - 93 
Capua, puniſhed 96 
Capital trials 253 
Carriages | $52=——560 


Carvelius Ruga, the firſt who + 
divorced his wife 468. 
Caſtor and Pollux 286 


Cato, ordercd to be led to pri- 


4 G 2 ſon, 


| 
| 
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ſon, 15, 204; ſent to re- 
duce Cyprus, 197 ; his dreſs 

- "16 

Cavalry, how choſen, 363; 
| their arms and dreſs, 368 ; 
their place in camp, 3733 
and 1n battle 378 


Cenfors, their inſtitution, 127; 


their -olhce, 1283 their 
power, 131, 132; diſcon- 
tinued under the Emperors 


1.335 134. 


Cenſorinus, whence called 132 
Centurion, badge of 369 


Cerberus 289 
Ceres, 276; her myſteries 
277 


Chariot races 


430. 
Chareon, ferryman of hell 288 


472 
Chimneys, antiently not uſed 
at Rome SIS + + 


Chorus, why ſuppreſſed 355 
Chriſtians, their meetings pro- 


| hibited, and why, 202; of- 


tenexpoſedtowildbeaſts134 
Cicero unites the ſenate with 
the Equites, 24; gets the 
province of Cllicia againſt 
his will, 175 ; made quaeſ- 
tor, 55 "callt d Father of his 
country, 169; hindered by 
a tribune from making a 


ſpeech to the people, when . 


he reſigned the conſulſhip, 


113; promotes the ambiti- 


ous deſigns of Czfar con- 
trary to his own judgement, 
159; is baniſhed, 197; 
his laws, 220 ; the ſenate 
change ' their habit on his 
account, 256; hisdeath,263 
Cielings, how adorned 5 29 


Cities, formalities in founding 
72.3 deſtroying, 733 


their walls ſacred 73 
Citizens, rights of, 44 z could 

[not be ſcourged 215 
Civil law, \tudy of, revived 

in Europe _ 
Civil trials 


225 
_ Claudivs,P. puniſhed forflight- 


ing the omens 299 
Claudius; Emperor, abridges 
the number of holy days, 
and why, 333 
Claudius, App. decemvir 157 
Cecus, fuppolſed cauſe 
of his blindneſs 314 
Claſſes, into which the people 
were divided, 79; whence 
claſſes of ſcholars, Duinti. - 
i. 2, 23. X. $5. 21. and of 
workmen, Calumell, 1.9. 7. 
Chacina 288 
Clzaths, of different kinds,q27 
Cloth, how wrought 524 
Clodius, reſtrifts the powers of 
the' Cenſors, 132 z adopted 
by a plebeian, 46 3; made 
tribune, 134; the enemy 
of Cicero, 26. his laws, 196z 
tried for violating the ſa- 
cred rites of the Bona Dea, 
201 ; killed by the ſlaves 
of Milo, 214; and burnt in' - 


the Forum © 481 
Clients, dole given to AST 
Clytemneflra 5 F0 -286 
Cofiin, 475 3 how depoſited 

484 


Ciins, kinds of, 492 ; put in 
the mouth of the deceaſed 


473 

Calleges of prieſts, &c. | 30Þ- 
Couency Rind of - 570 
| ; — Colonies 


of ProrEr Names and Trains. 6og 


Colonies, manner of ſetling, 72; 
of different kinds, Page 73 
Comedy, antient, middle and 
new, 353 3 writers in each, 


| 1b, 
Command, military how con- 
ferred 78 


Conſuls, reſpe&t ſhewn them 
by the ſenate, 123 by others 
IIo, 112; their powers, 
I5, 109, 362 ; when inſtt- 
tuted, 101 ; their badges, 
108; time of entering on 
theiroffice, 111; with what 

' ſolemnities this was done, 
112 their proviuces, 1133 
from what order created, 
116; their (tate under the 
Emperors, IT7 


Conſuls elef, firſt aſked their 


opinion in the ſenate, 12, 


and why 112 
Conſecration of the Emperors 
489 


Conſenter, gods ſo called 282 
Conſtantinople taken by the 


'Furks "6c 
Cooks, from Sicily 449 
Corn given to the poorer Citle | 

Zens I95, 21 


Coruncanius, the firſt wha. 


gave his advice freely 188 
Couches, for reclining on at 
meat, 435 z uſual number 
_ of in a 100m, 436; theix 
form, 437, 438; and cover- 
ing,zb. funeral couches 473 
Craſſus, wealth of 497 
Criminals, dreſs of, 87, 256; 


' how treated after death, 


ve 273, 484 
Crowns, given as rewards, 


' 3843 uſed at feaſts, 444 3 


put on the head of the de- 


ceaſed Page 472 
Cups, kinds of 455 
Cupid 279. 


Curio turns two theatres into 
an amphitheatre on the 
ſame day, 358; his corrup- 
tion and fate 498 

Curius Dentatus 435 

Cybele, 283 ; prieſts of 314 


ypreſs, uſed at funerals, 473 


wa 279m: 


D, 


Damage, repaired 240 
Days, diviſion of, 332; into 
comman and holy days 333 
Detbters, cruel law concerning 
HO 45 
Decamping, manner of 3756 
Decemvirs, why created 156 
Defert, fruits and ſweet-meats 


438 
Dials, firſt ipyented - 5"J83 
Diana 282 
Dice, game of 457 


| Difator, firſt made, 1525 


cauſes of creatijig this ma- 
giſtrate, i6, his badges and 
power, 154 ; this office Ith- 
termitredfor 1 20yearsbefore 
Sylla, 76. aboliſhed after the 
death of Czfar - 
Difhes, kinds of, 447 3 how 
broughtin 438. 449 
Divorces, form of 469 
Dogs, employed to guard the 
temples, 5 20;whyimpaled,h 
Donations, kinds of 56 
Door, opencd outwards, 520 
ſecured by bars, &c, 521 
Dowries, diverſity of 461 
aeiras Dramatic 


606 


Dramatic entertainments, firſt 
introduced from a religious 
motive, 3513 often inter- 
rupted by the people calling 
for other ſhews 357 

Dreſs, of men, 412 3 in pub- 
lic and private, 417; of 
women, 412, 422, 4243 
of boys and girls, 414; of 
ſoldiers, 371, 419 3 of ge- 
nerals in a triumph, 388, 
417 ; of ſenators, 417 ; of 
prieſts, 294, 299, 308, 309, 
310, 3I1I, 316, 413; of 


poor people, 4173 and of. 


ſlaves, 43230ft the dead,472 
Drinking healths 456 
Driver, of carriages 56 
Drufus, Livius, laws of, 208 3 
and death, 76, his ſaying 
about his houſe 499 


Ear-rings 425 
Edifs, of the pretor, 121; 
_ of other magiſtrates 122 
EleFion of magittrates, under 
the republic, 82, 93, 97, 
105 z under the Emperors, 
| | 100 
Embalming, cauſe of it, 
Emperors, their titles, 170 ; 
their power, 1723 their 
badges, {Id 
Entertainments, expences of li- 
mited by law, 192, 200, 
207; of different kinds, 451 
Entrails, how inſpected 323 
Epitaph, form of _ 
EphiriatSparta,reſembledthe 
tribunes at Rome 137 


Equeſtrian order, its inſtitutt- 


on, 26; badges andothce, 27 


Eſtimate of fortunes, how 


”Y 


479. 


INDEX 


made I2 
Evidence, kinds of "ou _ 


Exceptions, how expreſſed 237 

Executioner 180 

Exerciſes, kinds of, 440; in 
the army 376 


F, 
Fabius, his manner of declar- 
ing war on Carthage, 412 
Fabius Maximus, ProdiQator, 
] 
Falſehood, puniſhed 131, Th 
Family, right of 46 
Fanatics, whence called 303 


Farmers, kinds of 533 
Fates 283 
Faunus 287 
Haſcinus 288 
Fences, kinds of _ $41 


Fertility of different foils 539 
Feſtivals, ſtated, 333 3 move- 
able, 337 3 occaſional, 2b. 
number of, hurtful 4338 
Fines, extent of 193 
Fiſh, the Romans fond of 
2:48 
Fiſh-ponds, value of 599 
Flax, for what uſed 540 
Flamen of Jupiter, 5,310,479 
Flaminins, deſtruction of 57 
Flutes, of different kinds 356 
Flora, 287 ; feſtival of 335 


Foundlings, ſtate of, Plin. ep. x. 


71 &-72 
Foreigners, their ſtate at Rome 
diſagreeable 75, 206 
Fox, why burnt as a ſacrifice 
to Ceres 377 
Freedmen, inſolence of 525 
Hriends, how ſome teſtified 
their affeCtion 1.484 


Funerals, why fo much at=- 
| tended 


of PRopER NaMEs and THINGS. 


tended to, 470 z public and 


private, 474; funeralcouch- 
es, 4753 private funerals 
celebrated by night, and 
public by day, 476 ; cere- 
moniesof both, 477,---490z 
funeral proceſſion, 476; 
funeral oration, 478; firſt 
made by Poplicola in 
honour-of Brutus, {45 ; and 


by Catulus, in praiſe of his 


mother Popilia, 76. funeral 
pile, 481; animals thrown 
into it, 4823 ſome perſons 
' came to life on it 483 
Furies 2683 
: _— 
Games, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, 338 ; of the circus 


| 339 
Gardens — 
Gates, how adorned, $520; 
—— of Rome Gs > 
Genius 284 


Germans, their manner of 


forming conjeCtures about 


futurit 302 
Gladiators, different kinds of, 
3453 where exhibited, 347; 
their manner of fighting, 
349; prizes given to the 
victors 350 
Glaſs, invention of 529 
Government, of Rome, origi- 
nally ariſtocratical, 81 ; 

. brought toa juſt equilibrium, 
139; worſt kind of deſpo- 

_ tiſmunderthe Emperors 175 
Graces Rr 279 
Gracchi, their laws, 217 ; and 

. tate '” IO 
Grain, kinds of $40 
Guardians,appointment of, 62 


% 
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Hair perſumed at feaſts, 444 3 
how drefled by women, 4233 
by men, 430; not cut at 
ſea, 4323 method of pull- 


ing out ſmall hairs, 423, 
| 43L 
Hay, making of 541 


Harbours, how fortified 40g 
Heathens, whence named 65 
Aleirs, how appointed 59 
Helena 280 
Heliogabalus, firſt wore a robe 

of pure ſilk 426 
Heralds, or public criers 177 
Hermodorus 156 
Hercules 285 
Hliero, hisregulationsconcern- 

ing the letting of lands in. 

Dicily adopted by the Ro- 


mans 202 


Fleroglyphics, uſe of 506 
Hills of Rome 561 
Hoſpitality, inviolable 446 


Houſes,regulationsconcerning, 
52, 519; rent and prices 


of 499 
Houſehold-gods 284 
Hour-glaſſes 248 
Human ſacrifices 325, 335 

466 


Hymen, & -eus 
I 


1delatry, origin of 479 
Injuries, how puniſhed 24r 
Tngrafting, manner of 545 
Dllegitimate children, ſtate of 
| 462 

Images, what and were kept, 
31 ;.carried at funerals, 477 
Indian wiſe men burnt them- 
ſelves, 4733 alſo wives on 
the piles of their huſbands 
482 

Inheritances 


ES Pl, Bj PAR Ou 
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a> cn 


Laverna' a88 


Taberitances, form of entering 


upon _—_ 
Tifants, often expoled 47 
Intereſt of money 500 


Interring the dead, moſt anci- 
_ ent, 473, 4793 and moſt 


natural FA 


: D1ftruments, uſed in writing 


$28; in huſbandry, 5353 


for fixing burdens on the 


back of ſlaves, 550; for 


driving animals in a carri- 


_ age 558 
Tns, anciently few 445 
Irnerius, revives the ſtudy of 
 _ the civil law 225 
Talians, their rights 69 
Janus 283 
Zexwws, their manner of burial, 

433 


- Fudges, of different kinds, 


242; appointment of, 2453 
choſen from what order 
- 258 
Fudgment, manner of 'pro- 

nouncing, 249 3 its effects, 


: | 250 
v/ ugurthine war . 140 
fund 274 
 Fupiter | 5" 
EK. 
Kings 101, 106 
L, | 


Landed eſtates, too large, hurt- 
ful ; 543 


Lartius, firſt ditator 153 
Latins, their rights, 67 


Latin tongue, the Italian ſtates 


prohibited the uſe of it, 462 


| Laurentia, nurſe of Romulus, 


308 
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Laws of Rome, at firſt few; 
I55; of the 12 tables, 157, 
186; cauſes of new laws, 
180; time between propo- 

 fing and paſling a law, 84, 
86,.2303 how paſſed, go, 
94, 98, certain laws excite 
great contention, 139; by 

_ whatnamediſtinguiſhed181 
ſpecies of the Roman law, 
185; laws of theEmperors, 
25, 2223 colleCted by the 
order of Juſtinian 223 

Lawyers, origin of, 187; man- 
nerof conſulting them, 188; 
under the republic, not per- 
mitted to take fees, 189; 
limited to a certain ſum un- 
der the emperors, 7b; their 
education, 190z eminent 


lawyers tb, 
Legacies, how left, 60 
Lentulus, degraded 7 
Leda 286 


Letters, of the alphabet, 506 ; 
epiſtles, 514; ingenious 
modes of conveying 515 

Legions, how many raiſed 
at different times, 3G1r 3 
diviſion of each, 366; of- 
ficers 369 

Liberty, whence- the loſs it 
amay be dated, 1403 cauſes 
of its ſubverſion, 24, 30, 
IOI, I14, 139, 168, &c:; 

Libraries PH RT} | 

Limits, of the empire 579 

Linen, not worn by the Ro- 
mans 418, 441, 522 

Litters, when introduced, 551 

Lifors 106, 108, 178 

Licinius Stols . 116 

Lieutenants, 
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Lieutenants, the number aſ- 
ſigned to proconſuls, 160 ; 
their ofhce 

Liver, ſometimes thought to 
be wanting in victims 323 

Livius Andronicus, the firſt 
writer of plays at Rome 


352 
Locks, keys, bolts, Wc. 521 
Loom, parts of 523 


Lots, uſed in prognoſticating 
| future events ZOI 
Lottery, a kind of 458 
Lunatics, whence named 305 


| Machines, uſed in fieges, 396; 
for hauling ſhips 408 
Mecenas, entruſted by Auguſ- 
tus with the charge of the 
city, 149 3 his advice much 
reſpected by that emperor, 
ib. & 168 ; his tower, 480; 
effeminate in his dreſs, 416; 
ſaid to have invented the 
art of writing ſhort-hand 

| 176 
Magiftrates, at different times, 
101; their functions more 
extenſive than among us, 
103 ; diviſion of, 104. Or- 
dinary magiſtrates under 
the republic, 108,—148 3 

_ Under the emperors, 148, — 
152. Extraordinary magli- 
ſtrates, 152,—158; provin- 
cial magiſtrates, 158, 


167 

ManufaFures, woolen 522 
. Manure, kinds of 435 

March, order of 376 


Market-places, at Rome ib 
Marriage, only between Ro- 5 


EF. 10: 
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man citizens, 46 z antient- 
ly prohibited between Pa-: 
tricians and Plebeians, 76. 
& 32; asſometimes between 
neighbouring diſtriCts, 262; 
encouragementsto,212;dife 
ferent forms of FP. 459 
Marius, roſe from a common 
ſoldier, 368; ſeven times 
conſul, 117 faithleſs and 
ambitious, 114, 140, 193 3 
cruel, 293; firſt enliſted ſol- 

_ Chiers from the loweſt claſs, 
360; made ſeveral changes 
in the military art 363, 383 
Mars, 280; his ſhield 16 
Marjic war, 69 ; cauſe of, 
208; very deſtructive #6 
Marſyas, puniſhment of 569 
Maft, the antient ſhips had 


but one 403 
Maſter of horſe IS 
Meaſures, of length, 502; of 

Capacity os, 504 
Medals 495 
Menander I53-. 


Mercenaryſervants, 37;troops, 


Mercury, 280; images of 181- 


Merula kills himſelf JII 
Metellus Numidicus, baniſhed 

193 
Metellus, loſes his ſight 193, 16 
Minerva, 275; her ſhield, i6; 


feſtival of 334 
Minos 288 
Minority, years of 207 


Money, when coined, 4g1; 
how computed 495 
Monarchy, re-eſtabliſhment of 
| 167 

Months, diviſion of 330, 331 


orras 
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Aorra, game of £P. 458 
Mourning, mannerof 431,486 
Municipal towns, 72; not ob- 
liged to receive the Roman 
laws unleſs they choſe, 16 
| Mufes 281 


1M of ic, warlike inſtruments of 


313 


Names of the Romans 
Neck-laces 425 
Neptune, 277; why hoſtile to 
the Trojans 278 
Nero, colofſus of, 347; ſets 

Rome on fire, 518; curi- 

ous cieling of his dining- 


room 529 
New Style, firſt adopted in 

England 329 
Neblenzen, young, how in- 


ſtruCted in public buſineſs, 
'53 In juriſprudence, 190 3 


and in the art of war, 160, 


374 
Niles, who fs called, 31; 


on them the bad emperors 
chieflyexerciſcd their cruel- 
ty | 175 
Numa, his laws 211 
Number of the people, how 
" afcertained 


Nymphs 279, 288 


Oath, form of, 247 ; multi- 


- plying of oaths hurtful, 
1723 military oath 
Officers, im the army, 3693 

in the navy 406 
Omphale TT OK 421 
Oreftes, tried for the murder 

of his mother. 269 
Oftraciſm, what 269 
Oxen, always aſed in plowing, 


IS. - 


179 


364 


INDEX 


P. ib 


536; how traincd 
Pales, fzſtival of 330 
Pallas, 275 ; her image 276 


Palms firſt given to the victors 


at games 342 
Pan 287 
Pantomunes, 355 ; compoſers 

of 357 


Paper made of the papyrus, 


506 z of linen rags 508 
Parchment, fhrſt made 508 
Patches, why uſed 425 
Patricians 3 30z 32 
Patrons & Clients, their {ſtrict 

union 20 


Pavements, how adorned 529 
Pearls, value of 409 
People, power of, 22, 114, 
2923 common people of 
the country more reſpeCta- 
ble than of the city 29. 
Perjury, puniſhment of 173 
Perukes, when firſt uſed 432 
Plough, form of, 535 3 man- 
ner of ploughing 537 
Pluto | 283 
Poles, of the heavens 556 
Pompeius, Sex. why called the 
ſon of Neptune 279 
Pompey made conſul, 115 ſent 
againit the pirates, 202 z a- 
gain{t Mithridates, 209; he 
exhibition of wild bealts, 
343; firſt built a theatre 
of hewn ſtone, 358; de- 
vice of his ring, 428z his 


death 422. 
Pontiffs 289,—290 
Poplicaia, laws of 129 
Perticos, uſes of 441, 570 
Poſts, inſtitution of 577 


Poſiyjrn, tormotclaiming, 232 
Poppaa, 
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Poppea, bathed in aſſes milk 

424 
Prayers, how made 320 
Pretor,\nſtitution of, 119; at 


firit one, 16. a Gene add- 


ed, 16. the nnmber of pre- 
tors encrealed, 125; the 
city prztor the chief, 1203 
his edicts, 121; badges, 


123; and attendants, 125; 


manner of adminiſtering 


juſtice, 226, 232; how he 


pronounced ſentence in a 
criminal trial - 269 
Pretorian cohorts, 381, 563 ; 
camp of ib 
Prefident, of a feaſt 456 
Priapus 284 
Prig/i 7s, of different kinds, 289, 
319; of particular dei- 
ties, Z10z of Jupiter, 
of Mars,'311; oi Pan, 312; 
of Hercules, 313; of Cy- 
bele, 3143 of Vella, 26. 
what their emoluments 
were is uncertain 317 
Proconſuls & Propretors, ori- 
gin of the name, 159 ; pro- 
vinces aſligned to them, 
160; they ſet out from the 
city with great pomp, 161 
their power in the provin- 
ces, 1b. manner of admini- 
ſtering juſtice, 162 ;z their 
exactions,* 103; return to 
Rome -as private citizens, 
unleſs they claimed a tri- 

. umph 
Frame of Judza 167 
Property, modes of acquirings 3 


tb, 


104 
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Provinces, rights of, 69 ; tax=- 
es impoſed on them, 703 
new partition of them by 
Auguſtus 167 

Provincial magiſtrates, under 
the republic, 158, 164; 
under the emperors, 165, 

167 

Purification, manner of 284 

Puniſhments 271 


Puaeſtors, why to called, 144; 
their office, i5; under the 


Emperors, .146. It gave 
admiſhon into the ſenate 4 
R. | 


Ram, a machine in war 396 
Reaping, manner of 541 
Reclining at ſupper, when in- 
troduced, 435 3 manner of 
436; and cauſe of 444 
Regi/ters of all public tranſac- 
tions, 18; kept in the trea- 
ſary 19 
Republic, cauſes of its ruin 39 
. 303 

Review of © the people, inſti- 
tuted byServius, 79; when 
and how made 82, 128, 


333 
Rewards, military 384 
Rhea 283 


Rights of citizens, 443 could 
not be taken from any one 
againſt his will, 663 dim1- 
nution of . ub 

Rhedians,theirregulationscon- 
cerning naval affairs adopt=- 
ed by the Romans 215 

Rings, much uſed 428 


Proſerpina 283 Rivers, their ſources held ſa- 
Proſcription, &C. cred 288 
Preſcription of citizens 198 Roads, how paved _ 575 
RE OIL "146 8 45 Robbery 
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| Robbery, puniſhment of 240 


Robigo, 288; feaſt of P. 335 
Romans, how divided, 2, 32 ; 
their reſpect for the mini- 
ſters of religion, 293 3 paſ- 
fGonately fond of races, 3433 
of ſhews of Gladiators, 351 ; 
and of uncommon fights, 
357; almoſt always engag- 
ed in wars, 361; as re- 
markable for. enduring la- 
bour as for courage, 396; 
long unacquainted with na- 
val affairs, 399; careful to 
wear- the toga in forcign 
countries, 4113 uſually 
went with their heads bare, 
421; when covered, 422; 


allowed their hair to grow 


in mourning, 431 their an- 
cient ſimplicity, 434 3 their 
luxury and the cauſe of it, 
435 ; at firſt ſat at meat, 26. 
borrowed the cuſtom of re- 
clining from the eaſt, 76. be- 
gan their feaſts with pray- 
er, 444; and ended them m 
the fame manner 459 
Rome, built, 1, burnt by the 
Gauls, 518; and under Ne- 
ro, 7b. adorned by Auguſtus 
rb. its {treets narrow, tb. its 
gates,' 562 ; and bridges, 
$78; its Latin name why 


© concealed 398 
Romulus, 287; his conteſt 
__ with Remus 297 . 
Roofs, form of _ "727 


Rowers, how they fat 4oo 
5 


Sacred rites, 319'3 how per- 
formed 322, 324 
Sacrificer, 322; to thedead485 


Sails, invention of, 298 ; how 
adjuſted, | 403 
Salt, much uſed 245 
Satires, whence named J52 
Saturn, 282 ; feſtival of 4336 


Saturnnus, his laws, 192 3 


ſlain by Marius 193 
Scenery of theatres 359 
Scipio Africanus, 117, 140g 

160 


Nafica, kills Tib. Grac- 
chus,140, Pontifex Maximus, 


; 294 
Scribes or notaries 176 
Seaſons 284 


Senate, its inſtitution, 23 num» 
ber, 2b. prince of, 4; by 
whom aſſembled, 8; places 
and times of meeting, 93 

quorum of, 10; manner of . 
making a decree, 16; form 
of writing it, 18 3 not valid, 
unleſs carried to the treaſu- 

Ty, 19 3 rarely reverſed, 20 3 

| power of the ſenate, 2b. & 
22 ; force of its decrees, 
233 little regarded in the 
laſt ages of the republic, 5. 

_ apparently encreafed by 
Auguſtus and Tiberius, 24; 
as the means of eſtabliſhing 
deſpotiſm, 25 ; . judges of 
crimes 270 


| Senate of Grecian cities '74 


Senators, choice of 3; their - 
age, 43 and badges, 7 ; or- 
der in which they were aſk- 
ed their opinion, 12z man- 
ner of delivering it, 13, 15s 
17; were not to be inter- 
rupted, 14; their privileges 
21; their ſervility to the 
Emperors P .169 


Sentence 
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Sentence, form of in civil tri- 
als, 2303 in criminal tr1- 
als 26% 

Sepulchres, where built, 480; 
by whom and how 487 


Servants of the magiſtrates. 


176 ; of the prieſts 319 
Servitudes, of lands [9 
| Servius Tullus, inſtitutes the 

cenſus, 79; made many 
laws, 156; the firſt who 

coined mon 491 
Sextins,firſtplebeianconſuli 16 
Short-hand, art of,196, 187, 

quickneſs of 515 
Shes, kinds of, 419; for 

horſes A21 
Ships, their firſt conſtruction, 

398: different kinds of, 

401; chief parts of a ſhip, 

402; how manned, 405 

naval affairs, 406; manner 

of embarking, 498; order 
of battle, 409 3 method of 
tranſporting ſhips by land, 

408; ſize of trading veſſels, 

410 
_— books, 304; keepers 
306 
Sicily, the firſt country! reduced 

whe formof a province, 70 
SHicinius, at his inſtigation the 

plebeians retire to Mons Sa- 

Fs 
Siege, form of 3945 397 
Skeleton, mtroduced at INT 

45 
Silk, long known before filk- 


worms were introduced 
P.; 426 

Str, equivalent to Dominus 
| - Ft 


134 
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Slaves, how made, 35; their 
treatment, 37; of different 
kinds, 39; how made free, 
40 ; their manumifhon re- 
{tricted by law, 41, 195, 
201; puniſhment of, 2943 
their dreſs, 4323 not al- 
lowed to ſerve in the army 
butin dangerous junQtures, 
38; ſuch as obtruded them- 
ſelves, were ſometimes put 
to death, 363.——Slaves 
who tr1zzled the hair, 4233 
ſhaved, 432 : cooked vic- 
tuals, 449 3 carved, and 
waited at table, 2b, wrote 
letters and books, 5i5;3 
watched at the gate, 520; 

. took care of the Atrium, 
526; of the bed chambers 
zb, dreſt trees, 531; culti- 
vated theground, 534, 5433 
carried burdens, ſedans and 
litters 5350 

Sel, qualities of a good 534 

Seliiers: enliſted, Iz 362 3 o 
different kinds of, 365; di- 
vided into different ranks, 
366; their arms, and dreſs 
367, 377, 419; their order 
and diſcipline, when en- 

_ camped, 3753 on march, 
376; in battle, 378; their 
rewards, 3843 puniſhments, 
391; pay and ny 


Solon, das of akins, 


..- .-56- 

Sons, how freed from p. 
power: of their father, 47 
'$ol, 284; the fame with Mith- 
Tas, P. ib. 
Sofigenes 
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Sofigenes regulates the year 
| P. 308 


Sawing, manner of 540 


SpeFacles, their hurtful ef- 
fects | 344 
Stage-plays, firſt inſtituted, 
351; chiefly of three kinds, 
3533 often prohibited, 358, 
Facit. Ann. iv. 14. Xu. 45. 


Suet. Ner. 16. Dom. 7. Plin © 


pan. 46 
Stager, along the road 577 


Standards, kinds of 379, 145 
 Stipulations, form of 231, 235. 


Stirrups, the Romans had 
none 218, 368 
Stockings, not worn bythe Ro- 
mans, 419, 431 
Style, old and new 329 
Superſtition of the Romans 


87,301, 303, 337,497, &C- 
Supper, the principal meal, 


433 3 place of, 436, 527; 


dreſs for, 444; parts of, 
447; muſic &c. in time of 


450 


| $y/la, his choice of ſenators, 5 


uſurpation,102,198; cruel- 
+ ty, 76. encreaſed the num- 
ber of the gue/iiones perpe- 
tux, 126; abridges the 
power of thetribunes, 140; 
his laws, 198; bothrewards 
and puniſhes the ſlave of 
Sulpicius for betraying him 
219; why he ordered his 
body to be burnt © 473 
Sylvanus M 287 


| Tables,4q38; of different forms, 


4393 how conſecrated 


4 


P. 443. 


Taxes, various kinds of 673 
Teeth, care of 425 
Temples, 319, 564; ornament 

of their front and roof, 528 
Tents, form of 373 
Teſtaments, how made 57; an- 
 ciently made in the Comitia 

Curiata 78 
Terminus 287. 
T hanks-givings, how made 


2I 

T heatres, at firſt did, 
358; built by Scaurus, 5, 
Curio and Pompey, 1b. &c. 

T heft, how puniſhed 239 
T heodofius aboliſhes the hea- 
then worſhip at Rome, 
328 

Things, diviſion of | 49 
Threſhing, manner of 542 
Thracians, curious cuſtom of, 
268; their wives burn 
themſelves on the piles of 
their huſbands 482 
Tiberius, deprived the people 
of the right of voting, 100; 
ſumhe left at his death 497 
Tiles, tax laid on 527 
Tiro, freedmen of Cicero, 176 
Top, difterent from the zrochs 


441 


Torture, uſed only on ſlaves, 


204; mſitrument of, 26. 
Towers, in ſieges, 395; in 


ſhips 404 
Towns, how attacked, 394 3 
and defended 397 


Trees, how propagated 544 
Trade, not reſpected, 5, 6, 
2 3 z hurtful conſequences 

ot this hy | zJ0 
Tragedy, writers of P. 
| | T ragedy, 


| 
| 
| 
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354 
Trials, civil, 225 3 how con- 


ducted, 226, 247; Ccrimi- 
nal, before the people, 2533 
before the pretors, 257 3 
how conducted \ 203 
Tribes, three at firſt, 1, 95; 
when encreaſed, 96 ; how 
divided - 97 
T ribonian, the chief of thoſe 
' lawye rs, whocompoſed the 
Corpus juris 223 
Tribunes, of the commons 
when created, 134; their 
power at firſt ſmall, 136; 
afterwards exorbitant, ib. a- 
bridged by Sylla, 140; in 
a manner annihilated by 
Julius Czſar, 141; confer- 
red on Auguſtus, ib. at firſt 
not admitted] into the ſenate, 


7 


T ribunes, military, number of 
in a legion 
T: riumph, whence called, 388; 


naval triumph 390 
Triumviri, 102 3 conſecrate 
an altar to Czxſar 327 
T rophies, uſe of 572 
h 5 UE _ 
Undertaker, of funerals, 476 
Urns, how made 283 
Uſurers, their cruelty, 45, 
ang -nrt;-:--- $Ool 
V. 
Valerius Corvus *I17 
Venus 278 
Verdif of a jury 267 
_ Fertumnus 287 


LV pe an, the firſt who made 


aws without conſulting the 
ſenate, 2553 the ſum he 


193, 308 7, 


ſaid was neceſſary to ſup- 


port the ſtate P. 498 
Veſta 276 
Veſtal Virgins 314 
Vitims, white, from the river 

Clitumnus 324 
Vineyards, 452; how planted 

546 


Villas, how laid out 530 
Virgima, killed by her father 

| 157 
Virtues, worſhipped 289 
Vitellius, luxury of 450 


Vomit, cuſtom of taking be- 


fore and after ſupper 450 


Vows, how made 320 

Vulcanus, 279; his work-ſhop 

where, ib. 
W. 


War, how proclaimed 361i 
Watch word, how given, 375 
Wealth, inſtances of 497 
Weeks, diviſion of time by, 
not uſed bythe ancient Ro- 


mans 330 
I gs Engliſh and Roman 
490 

Wife, properties of a good 
one $22 
Winds, 289, 548 


Wine, mannerofmaking, 4533 
kinds of, 454; uſed to be 
boiledthatitmightkeep, 4.53 

Witneſſes, form of making 

_ them, 226; different kinds | 
of, 265; how ſummoned 

P. 246, 265 

W. omen excluded from inheri- 
| tances, 221; their cloaths, 
412; ſhoes, 420 3 head- 
dreſs, 423; paint, 4243 in- 
duſtry, 5223 apartment a- 

omen 
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,mong the Greeks - .526 P. 330 
Wiad, uſed for firing 525 - You oung men, at what age they 
Writing, materials for, '506 aflumed the Toga viriis, 
go8; manner of + cog 414; peculiarity in their 
W. badrevs, how made. $528 + manner of wearing it for 
I heel, for railing water 556 the firſt year, 415; when 


Year, how divided by Romu- 


_ they began to ſhave, 430; 
conſecrated the firſt growth 
of the beard, and alſo their 


hus, 327; by Julius Czfar, 
\.328 3. by Pope. Gregory, 


hair, to ſome deity, t#t 
999d 'T the Agyptians, | 
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